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WHO   WINS  MISS   BUBTON? 
9[  Cale  of  tfye  !Lon)ran  ^taaon. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  London  Season  was  over, 
and  Agatha  Barton  was  not 
engaged.  Mis.  Burton  had  taken  a 
house  in  Wilton  Crescent,  and  done 
everythmg  that  could  be  done  to 
forward  her  daughter's  matrimonial 
interests,  and  was  obliged  to  own 
that  she  had  failed. 

Mra.  Burton  was  a  widow,  with 
an  income  that  was  comparatively 
moderate.  Agatha  was  her  only 
daughter;  but  she  had  also  a  son, 
who  was  five  or  six  years  older  than 
Agatha,  and  who  had  just  got  his 
Company  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 
If  'Mrs,  Burton  had  lived  in  the 
country,  she  might  have  done  so 
with  the  greatest  comfort;  but 
she  had  always  been  an  ambitious, 
worldly  woman,  craving  for  excite- 
ment, so  she  preferred  living  far  be- 
yond her  means  for  a  certain  number 
of  months  in  London  or  Paris,  and 
economising  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Latterly  she  had  felt  justi- 
fied in  going  even  beyond  her  usual 
expenditure,  in  the  hope  that  Agatha 
would  marry  well ;  and,  up  to  the 
last  few  days  before  they  left  town, 
it  seemed  probable  that  her  wildest 
dreams  might  be  realized. 

Agatha  was  only  nineteen,  and 
beautiful—sufficiently  beautiful  to 
be  conspicuous  among  the  hundreds 
of  lovely  women  who  are  gathered 
together  during  the  season  in  the 
nLillion-i)eopled  city.  Agatha's  was 
not  a  beauty  that  grew  upon  you; 
but  it  dazzled  you  all  at  once.  The 
magnificent  dark  flashing  eyes; 
the  mnsBOB  of  raven  hair^  contrasting 
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well  with  a  skin  that  was  in  colour 
almost  like  alabaster,  save  for  the 
bright  but  delicate  red  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks ;  nor  was  her  figure  less 
perfect  than  her  fa/oe.  Tall  and 
slight,  but  finely  rounded;  her 
Grecian  head  set  upon  her  shoulders 
with  matchless  dignity,  and  undu- 
lating grace  in  all  her  movements. 

Agatha  Burton  had  created  quite 
a  sensation  in  Town.  On  her  first 
appearance  in  the  parks,  opera,  or 
ball-room, '  Who  is  she?*  had  been 
the  universal  query ;  and  she  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  public  voice 
of  approbation,  been  received  into 
circles  which  she  otherwise  might 
never  have  entered.  Agatha  had,  of 
course,  many  admirers;  and  there 
were  several  men,  any  one  of  whom 
Mrs.  Burton  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  as  a  son-in-law  a  year 
before;  but  Agatha's  London  suc- 
cesses had  quite  altered  the  case; 
and  the  very  decided  admiration 
openly  expressed  by  the  young  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  made  her  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  the  endeavour  to 
secure  such  a  brilliant  settlement 
for  her  daughter. 

Agatha's  influences,  during  the 
last  three  years  which  she  had 
spent  entirely  with  her  mother,  had 
not  tended  to  develope  her  best 
qualities;  and  she  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  imbibed  Mrs.  Burton's  love 
of  power  and  admiration.  She  was 
dazzled  by  the  chance  of  becoming 
a  peeress,  and  lent  herself  with  the 
greatest  willingness  to  the  idea  of 
giving  her  hand  to  a  man  who  she 
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knew  in  her  heart  she  should  always 
utterly  despise. 

The  Earl  of  Donmore  was  an  only 
son ;  his  &iher  had  died  when  he 
was  quite  youngs  leaving  his  mother 
his  sole  guardian.    If  there  was  one 
fear  in  the  heart  of  the  Countess,  it 
was  that  he  might  marry ;  and  his 
openly   expressed   admiration    for 
Agatha  Burton  roused  all  her  ma- 
ternal jealousies.   But  the  Ck}untess 
was   essentially  a  woman  of  the 
world ;  she  always  made  a  point  of 
cultivating  her  son's  friends,  so  that 
whatever  was  said  or  done  might 
be  done  with  her  knowledge,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  able  to 
exert  a  constant  counter-influence. 
So  she  called  on  the  Burtons,  and 
squeezed  Mrs.  Burton's  hand,  and 
congratulated  her  on  her  daughter's 
beauty,  asked  them  to  her  large 
parties,  and  check-mated  them  on 
all  possible  occasions.   To  see  those 
two  women   together,  you  would 
have  thought  that  their  friendship 
was  most  sincere.  Each  had  a  game 
to  play,  and  played  it  well — Mrs. 
Burton,  to  marry  Agatha  to  the 
Earl ;  the  Countess,  to  prevent  tlie 
Earl  from  marrying  Agatha.    And 
to  all  appearance  the  Countess  was 
likely  to  succeed  ;  for  although  the 
Earl,  who  was  weak  and  vacillating 
to  a  degree,  liked  Agatha  as  much 
as  he  was  capable  of  liking  any  one, 
he  stood  still  in  great  awe  of  his 
mother.    This  was  perhaps,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  fact 
tiiat,  being  a  sickly  boy,  he  had 
been  sent  to  neither  public  schools 
nor  coU^^,  so  that  home-influence 
had  all  Us  life  been  predominant; 
and  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
he  was  in  many  things  as  dependent 
as  he  had  been  at  fifteen.    His  ap- 
pearance was  fax  from  prepossess- 
ing.     Slight  and   sickly-looking; 
with  small,  light-blue  eyes ;  veiy  fiur 
straight  hair,  which  he  wore  rather 
long;   and  a  receding   chin,  that 
helped  to  give  an  expression  which 
at  times  became  almost  vacant; — 
but  he  was  an  Earl,  with  50,000^.  a 
year,  and  the  owner  of  Dunmore 
Castle;   so  all  London  united  in 
worshipping  the  son  of  Mammon. 

If  subsiduig  into  the  'Dowager' 
became  a  necessity,  the  Countess 
would  rather  have  looked  forward 


to  being  supplanted  by  Lady  Alice 
Wendover,  the  fourth  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Carstairs,  a  pretty,  Mr- 
haired  girl,  over  whom  Lady  Dun- 
more  thought  she  might  exercise 
unlimited  authority,  and  thus  retain 
her  influence  with  her  son;  so  on 
all  occasions  when  she  invited 
Agatha  to  her  house.  Lady  Alice 
was  there  also.  But  although  Lady 
Alice  often  went  down  to  dinner  on 
the  Earl's  arm,  it  was  at  Agatha's 
side  that  he  would  be  found  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

When  Agatha's  brother.  Captain 
Valentine  Burton,  got  leave  from 
Dublin,  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  and  came  to  visit  his 
mother  in  Wilton  Crescent,  he  was  at 
once  made  the  confidant  of  her  plans 
and  wishes,  and  entered  into  her 
views  with  a  willingness  that  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  born  of  the  hope 
that  a  large  share  of  the  advantages 
would  probably  fall  to  himself.  Cap- 
tain Burton — or  Captain  Yal.,  as  he 
was  generally  called  by  his  intimate 
friends — ^was  certainly  very  good- 
looking,  and,  although  sel&h  to  a 
degree,  was  a  most  pleasant  com- 

Cion  where  he  chose  to  make 
self  agreeable.  He  dressed 
well  enough  to  be  considered  an 
authority;  belonged  to  the  best 
Clubs,  rode  the  b^t  horses,  made  a 
good  book  on  the  Derby,  and  was 
said  to  be  desperately  in  love  with 
a  married  lady  of  distinction.  L:i 
appearance,  although  he  had  some- 
thing of  Agatha's  haughty  expres- 
sion, he  was  as  unlike  her  as  pos- 
sible, being  much  fairer,  with  eyes 
that  had  a  shade  of  green  in  them, 
and  hght-brown  hair,  whiskers,  and 
moustocha  Taking  him  altogether. 
Captain  Valentine  Burton  was  a 
matt  who  commanded  a  certain  suc- 
cess, both  with  men  and  women: 
he  showed  his  best  points  to  the 
world,  and  was  appreciated  accord- 
ingly. 

Mrs.  Burton  naturally  expected 
that  her  son  would  be  a  powerftil 
ally  for  the  furtherance  of  Agatha's 
prospects;  and  at  first  it  appeared 
more  than  likely  such  would  be 
the  case;  for  Lord  Dunmore  ap- 
peared delighted  with  his  new 
niend,  and  sought  his  society  on  all 
possible  occasions.    But  there  was 
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one  qoaHiy  in  the  Earl's  character 
that  ^vas  his  greatest  safegniard; 
and  this  was  suspicion.  He  was 
snspicioiui  of  every  one's  motiyes ; 
and  a  well-timed  hint  fjcaai  the 
Oonntess,  that  Oaptun  Burton  was 
deaiioos  of  onltiTating  him  for  the 
flake  of  his  horfles  or  shooting,  put 
him  instantly  on  his  gnard;  so 
that  after  a  week  or  two  Captain 
Bnrton  had  got  very  little  farther 
than  he  had  done  the  first  fawdays. 

As  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
the  constant  assuranoe  that  Agatha 
was  scheming  to  marry  him  for  his 
money  and  position,  carried  due 
weight  with  iiord  Dunmore;  but 
there  was  another  element  in  the 
Earl's  character  that  brought  him 
more  nearly  within  reach  of  Mrs. 
Burton's  toils^-and  this  was  vanity. 
He  was  vain  enough  to  believe  that 
Agatha  really  liked  and  admired 
him  for  himself;  and  nothing  could 
ever  shake  this  belief,  although  his 
mother  naturally  tried  to  do  so  in  a 
thousand  ways  that  were  not  too 
openly  expressed.  The  Oountess 
had  one  advantage  over  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton—she  was  the  Earl's  mother,  and 
understood  his  nature  thoroughly, 
and  was  in  consequence  so  Jur  sue* 
ceasftd  in  her  treatment,  that  the 
Season  had  reached  its  close  and 
he  had  not  been  committed.  She 
arranged  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
Continent,  and  persuaded  Lord 
Punmore  into  thinking  the  plan 
every  way  delightful.  She  went 
witii  him  herself  to  call  on  the 
Burtons,  and  expressed  many  hopes 
that  at  some  future  time  they 
might  renew  their  delightful  inter- 
course; and  then,  with  a  trium- 
phant expiearion  on  her  faee,  she 
swept  back  into  the  fiunily  coach, 
and  carried  her  son  away  with  ^er. 

Agatha  had  certainly  never  loved 
Lord  Dunmore ;  but  she  had  meant 
to  marry  him,  and  she  felt  hu- 
miliated.' Proud  passionate  tears 
nished  to  her  eyes  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton upbraided  her  with  not  having 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunities^ 
but  she  only  said — 

'You  cannot  despise  me  more 
tiian  I  despise  myself;  not  for 
having  failed  to  seouie  him,  but  for 
ever  having  tried.'  And  without 
another  word  she  left  the  room. 


and,  alone  in  her  own  particular 
little  sanctum,  endured  the  kind  of 
miaery  those  only  can  experience 
who  are  neither  in  charity  with 
themselves  nor  with  the  world. 

Captain  Burton,  finding  that  his 
London  home  no  longer  promised 
to  be  very  agreeable,  returned  to 
Dublin;  and  Mrs.  Burton  made 
arrangements  to  give  up  the  house 
in  Wilton  Crescent,  and  go  to 
Brighton.  Agatha  hated  the  idea 
of  Brighton;  she  longed  for  rest 
after  all  the  miserable  results  of 
that  brilliant  London  SetfSon — the 
Season  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  such  pleasure,  and 
which  she  might  have  eigoyed  so 
much,  had  not  her  mother's  one 
aim  and  object  been  that  she  should 
attract  Lord  Dunmore,~and  for 
this,  what  had  she  not  sacrified  ? — 
what  had  she  not  endured  ?  She 
had  been  almost  rude  to  other  men« 
whom  she  might  really  have  liked ; 
and  she  had  enoouraged  by  a  thou- 
sand arts  a  man  she  disliked  to  join 
her  during  her  rides  in  the  park, 
and  to  dance  with  her  at  balls. 
She  had  asked  his  advice;  sung 
his  fiEivourite  songs;  accepted  his 
flowers;  and  given  him  in  return 
her  most  winning  smiles^-and  the 
result  had  been  lUter  failure  1  At 
Brighton  she  would  be  constantly 
reminded  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  would  be  pitied  or  condoled 
with,  as  the  case  might  be. 

'  Mamma,'  said  Agatha  suddenly, 
one  morning  at  breakfast, '  do  you 
particularly  care  whether  I  go  to 
Brighton  or  not  ?* 

Mrs.  Burton  looked  up.     'Care 
whether  you  go  to  Brighton  I  why,  * 
Agatha,  what  do  you  mean?' 

'  I  mean,'  she  said, '  that  I  would 
rather  not  go,  at  all  events  for  the 
present — that  I  should  like  first  to 
pay  my  long-promised  visit  to  Mrs. 
Yemor.' 

Tm  sure  I  don't  care,'  replied 
Mrs.  Burton  pettishly  (Agatha  had 
lost  a  good  deal  in  her  mother's  es- 
timation since  the  Earl  had  not  pro- 
posed), '  and  perhaps  it  would  really 
be  a  good  thing,  we  certainly  have 
been  living  at  an  enormous  expense 
lately,  and  I  could  economise  better 
alone.' 

'I  thought  of  that,'  said  Agatba, 
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'and  Brighton  is  so  like  London 
that  I  should  require  to  diess  nearly ' 
as  well  as  I  do  here ;  whilst  at  St. 
Ilclcns ' 

*  I  should  indeed  Eay  ibat  anything 
would  do  for  St  Helens/  replied 
Mrs.  Barton,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  spoke  volumes  as  to  the  utter 
nothingness  of  the  place  that  Agatha 
proposed  visiting ; '  but  if  you  really 
wish  it  I  do  not  ohject;  you  are 
looking  pale  and  ill-natured ;  people 
will  say  that  it  is  from  disappoint- 
ment, and  make  all  scrts  of  disagree- 
able coidments,  if  you  are  constantly 
en  evidence,  as  you  must  be  in 
Brighton.  Whilst  if  you  go  where 
no  one  bows  you,  you  can  rusticate 
and  get  up  your  good  looks.' 

Agatha  left  the  table  and  went  to 
the  window:  she  looked  out  for  a 
few  minutes  in  utter  silence,  then 
she  said,  'May  I  write  to  day, 
mamma?' 

'  As  soon  as  you  like/  Mrs.  Barton 
replied,  'and  indeed  the  more 
quickly  our  places  are  settled  the 
better ;  the  heat  of  London  and  con- 
stant late  hours  are  beginniug  to 
disagree  dreadfully  with  me,  and  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  get  away.' 

Agatba  walked  as  far  as  the  door, 
when  Mrs.  Barton  called  her  back. 

'  Of  course  you  won't  mind  doing 
without  a  maid;  I  can*t  really 
spare  Cameron,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  afford  two?' 

'Tou  need  not  distress  yourself, 
mamma,'  replied  Agatha. '  Even  if  I 
wanted  a  maid  ever  so  much,  I 
could  not  take  one  to  St  Helens; 
there  would  be  no  room  for  her  in  a 
cottage  like  Mrs.  Vemor's.' 
'  '  And  I  am  also  quite  sure  that 
Cameron  would  not  go/  said  Mrs. 
Barton ;  and  then  she  took  up  the 
'  Times/  and  Agatha  left  the  room, 
and  went  up-stairs  to  write  her 
letter. 

A  few  days  after  Wilton  Crescent 
was  deserted,  and  Agatha's  new  life 
had  begun  at  St.  Helens. 

CHAPTER  IL 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  Agatha, 
after  aU  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
London  life,  to  wake  in  a  tmy  bed  in 
a  tiny  room,  to  get  up  and  smell  the 
mignonette  and  roses  in  the  garden 


that  ran  round  Mrs.  Vemor's  cottage, 
which  had  let  itself  into  a  sheltered 
corner  of  the  little  bay  of  St  Helena 
— to  watch  the  white-crested  waves 
lapping  on  the  golden  sands,  and  to 
hear  the  striking  of  the  old  church 
clock  of  Denborough,  a  little  country 
town  about  half  a  mile  over  the  hill. 
Yes,  it  was  strange,  but  how  pleasant  1 
Agatha  felt  another  being ;  all  the 
artifices  of  her  London  life  seemed 
to  be  swept  into  the  past,  and  her 
better  nature  to  reassert  itself.  Hap- 
pily there  was  no  counter-influence 
to  mar  her  enjoyment,  so  she  dressed 
herself  in  one  of  her  plainest  morn- 
ing dresses,  and  went  lightly  dawn 
stairs  to  breakflEut 

Mrs.  Burton  had  always  been  fond 
of  the  world,  and  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  making  it  inconve- 
nient to  have  Agatha  with  her ;  so 
she  had  been  placed  at  an  early  age 
under  Mrs.  Vemor's  care,  who  with 
more  or  less  assistance  from  masters 
had  educated  her  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  Mrs.  Barton  had 
taken  her  abroad.  Mrs.  Vernor  had 
subsequently  come  into  a  moderate 
legacy,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  health, 
which  was  delicate,  had  bought  a 
cottage  at  the  little  bay  of  St  Helens, 
on  the  Lancashire  coast,  in  order  to 
be  near  the  sea,  which  had  been 
particularly  recommended.  She  had 
often  loDged  to  see  Agatha  again. 
Feeliog  for  her  as  she  did  almost  the 
affection  of  a  parent,  the  news  of  her 
intended  visit  was  a  matter  of  great 
rejoicing,  and  she  welcomed  her  very 
warmly  that  morning  as  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room. 

'Ohl'  said  Agatha,  kissing  her, 
'is  it  not  all  so  natural?  Ifeelasifl 
must  get  out  my  book?  and  com- 
mence at  onoe  with  Mangnall's  Ques- 
tions.' 

'  Instead  of  which,  Afi;atha/  said 
Mrs.  Vemor,  a  smile  lighting  up  a 
pale  placid  face  which  bore  the 
traces  of  departed  beauty  and  the 
presence  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  re- 
fined mind. '  you  are  a  grand  young 
lady  from  London  come  to  cheer  me 
in  my  old  age,  and  give  me  glimpse 
of  the  beau  monde.' 

Agatha  sighed.  The  glimpses  of 
the  beau  monde  she  had  lived  in 
would  not,  she  suspected,  enliven 
her  friend  very  much.  'IhatdLon- 
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don/  she  sakL;  Tm  tiied  to  death  of 
gaiety  of  eyery  description,  and  my 
greatest  enjoyment  here  will  be  the 
never  seeing  any  one  bnt  yon ;'  and 
Agatha  drew  her  chair  to  the  modest 
little  break&st-table,  and  bent  her 
qneenly  head  over  a  bright  pat- 
terned cnp  and  sanoer. 

'What  would  you  say/  replied 
Mrs.  Yemor, '  if  I  told  you  that  I 
have  an  invitation  for  yon  already  ?' 

' Por  me?'  said  Agatha,  looking  up. 

*  If  s  only  to  have  tea  with  my  old 
Doctor  and  his  wife,  and  unless  you 
like  we  need  not  accept  it.' 

Bnt  of  this  Agatha  would  not 
hear ;  she  wanted  so  much  to  walk 
into  Denborough,  and  it  would  be  so 
nice  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
an  early  dinner  and  tea  was  just 
what  she  most  enjoyed ;  so  Mrs.  Yer- 
nor  sent  a  note  to  say  they  would 
come,  and  then  left  Agatha  to  amuse 
herself  while  she  superintended  her 
household  affairs. 

Agatha  put  on  her  hat  and  went 
out  to  sit  on  the  sands,  dreaming 
away  a  long  morning,  and  thinking 
how  happy  she  was  to  be  free  to  do  as 
she  liked— trying  to  forget  that,  but 
three  short  days  ago,  every  wish  of 
her  heart  had  been  centered  on  one 
point,  that  of  making  a  brilliant 
marriage.  At  one  o'clock  she  went 
in  to  dinner,  and  the  day  being  very 
hot  neither  ^e  nor  Mrs.  Yemor  cared 
to  go  out  again  till  it  was  time  for 
them  to  walk  into  Denborough. 
Agatha  dressed  herself  in  a  dainty 
high  white  muslin,  which  she 
thought  oiUv  fit  for  the  morning  in 
London,  ana  with  a  black  lace  shawl 
and  a  hat  finishing  her  costume,  she 
went  into  Mrs.  Yemor's  room,  and 
announced  that  she  was  ready. 
Agatha  looked  very  beautiful  and 
very  elegant,  and  Mrs.  Yemor  was 
almost  startled  into  some  expression 
of  admiration  as  her  old  pupil  stood 
before  her,  but  refrained,  thinking  it 
might  be  bad  for  her.  Alasl  how 
litUe  she  guessed  at  all  the  flattery 
tiiat  had  been  lavished  upon  Agatha ; 
how  little  she  thought  that  Agatha*s 
vanily  took  the  form  of  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  herself,  and  re- 
ceiving as  a  right  the  personal 
hcxnage  she  met  with  wherever  she 
wentl 

The  walk  to  Denborough  was  not 


more  than  half  a  mile,  but  then  it 
was  up  hill,  so  they  went  very 
slowly,  but  they  got  into  the  High 
Street  a  few  minutes  before  seven. 
There  really  was  only  that  one  street 
of  any  importance ;  minor  thorough- 
fares all  ran  towards  this  centre. 
It  was  like  most  streets  in  country 
towns,  long  and  irregularly  built, 
with  a  market-place  at  the  top,  and 
shops  and  private  houses  alternately 
on  either  side.  Dr.  Lynn's  house 
was  made  conspicuous  by  being 
built  in  red  brick,  and  having  thiee 
steps  at  the  front  door  and  a  brass 
plate  on  it  announcing  the  fact  of 
his  occupation.  Mrs.  Lynn  was  at 
home,  the  maid  said,  and  they  were 
shown  into  a  room  just  across  the 
stone  hall.  It  was  not  exactly  a 
dining-room  nor  a  drawing-room, 
but  a  room  that  bad  the  air  of  being 
a  general  sitting-room ;  a  room  that 
Mrs.  Lynn  always  caviled  the  par- 
lour, and  which  they  generally  used 
for  all  purposes  except  on  gpaat 
occasions,  when  the  real  drawing- 
room  was  undressed  and  made  to 
look  as  comforteble  as  its  formal 
nature  would  allow;  but  as  all 
Mrs.  Lynn's  friends  stood  by  the 
'  parlour,'  and  as  they  seldom  en- 
tertained strangers,  the  drawing- 
room  was  quite  a  spectral  uninha- 
bited appendage. 

As  Agatha  and  Mrs.  Yemor  were 
announced,  Mrs  Lynn  got  up  from 
an  easy-chair  to  receive  them,  lay- 
ing down  a  bundle  of  knitting  over 
which  she  appeared  to  be  busily 
employed.  She  was  a  kind-hearted, 
comforteble  -  looking  old  lady, 
dressed  in  a  plain  black  silk  of  a 
fashion  of  many  years  ago,  with 
snow  white  curls  under  a  cap  that 
had  also  a  good  deal  of  white  about 
it  She  helped  Agatha  to  take  off 
her  shawl,  and  gave  her  a  warm 
welcome  to  Denborough,  desiring 
the  servant  to  let  Dr.  Lynn  know 
that  tiieir  visitors  had  arrived. 

When  Dr.  Lynn  came  in,  Agatha 
felt  at  once  that  she  should  like 
him.  He  was  tell  and  slight,  with 
a  clever,  benevolent  face,  and  his 
manner  was  especially  winning.  His 
dress,  like  Mjs.  Lynn's,  had  not 
changed  with  the  changing  times ; 
his  coat  was  ornamented  with  gilt 
buttons,  and  his  shirt  front  was 
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adorned  with  fidlls  of  spoiJeBS  white. 
All  Denborough  united  in  their 
love  and  respect  for  Dr.  Lynn>  and 
the  good  he  did  none  .knew  until 
he  had  gone  himself  to  a  land  where 
Mb  works  would  follow  him.  He 
was  as  cordial  as  Mrs.  Lynn  had 
been  in  his  welcome  to  Agatha,  and 
then  they  sat  down  to  tea— a  real 
old-fashioned  substantial  tea,  with 
a  hissing  urn,  and  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  lay  spread  out  before 
them  down  the  long  table.  Mrs. 
Yernor  glanced  at  a  vacant  chair. 

'  Oh  r  said  Mrs.  Lynn,  '  I  have  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  you — my  son 
is  at  home :  he  only  came  this  morn- 
ing quite  unexpectedly,  and  he  has 
been  detained  with  a  gentleman  on 
business,  but  he  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.' 

This  intelligence  caused  quite  a 
little  flutterof  sarprise,and  Agatha 
found  herself  listening  with  some- 
thing like  impatience  to  long  dis- 
cussions amongst  the  three  friends 
on  Mrs.  Lynn's  past  and  future,  a 
conversation  that  was  only  inter-> 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  young 
man  himself.  He  shook  hands  very 
warmly  with  Mrs.  Vemor,  bowed 
to  Agatha,  and  took  the  vacant 
chair  just  opposite  to  where  she 
was  sitting.  Agatha  felt  somehow 
that  she  was  agreeably  surprised; 
she  had  always  believed  it  impos- 
sible that  a  young  man  in  a  country 
town  could  be  so  bearable,  but  Mr. 
Lynn  was  unquestionably  a  gentle- 
man. He  looked  about  twenty-five, 
was  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  broad 
chest  and  shoulders;  he  had  his 
mother's  wide  forehead  and  grey 
eyes,  and  a  certain  firmness  about 
the  mouth  and  chin  that  belonged 
to  his  father,  but  the  rest  of  his 
face  was  unlike  either.  His  hair 
was  of  a  light  shade  of  brown,  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  curl,  and  his 
expression  was  so  bright  at  times 
that  you  were  hardly  prepared  for 
the  sudden  change.  When  any- 
thing vexed  him,  a  stem,  mournful 
look  seemed  to  alter  its  whole  cha- 
racter, and  fascinated  you  with  a 
thousand  speculations,  so  that  long 
before  tea  was  over  he  had  inte«> 
rested  Agatha,  that  first  most  dan- 
gerous stage. 
Agatha  was  a  true  woman,  with 


all  a  woman's  love  of  power,  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  Mr. 
Lynn  should  like  her.  That  l^e 
game  might  in  any  way  be  equal 
she  never  realized;  he  was  to  like 
her,  whilst  she  was  to  remain  in- 
different)  and  he  would  make  a 
charming  addition  to  the  little  so- 
ciety at  the  cottage  at  St.  Helens. 
As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  Mrs.  Lynn 
proposed  that  Agatha  should  see 
the  garden,  and  Mr.  Lynn  offered 
to  lionize  its  beauties.  The  Doctor 
went  to  his  particular  room  com- 
bining study  and  surgery,  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  and  Mrs.  Yernor  prepared  for 
a  chat ;  so  Agatha  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, put  her  lace  shawl  over 
her  shoulders,  and  went  oat  at  the 
open  window.  The  garden  was  one 
of  those  that  you  often  see  at  the 
back  of  town  houses,  long  and 
rather  formal;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  good  deal  of  care  having  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  spot,  with  shady  trees  and 
narrow  winding  paths.  They 
walked  on  in  silence,  Agatha  and 
Mr.  Lynn,  till  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  garden,  and  then  they  paused, 
as  Agatha  expressed  her  surprise  at 
finding  that  it  overlooked  the  edge 
of  the  river. 

'  I  like  it  so  much,'  she  said,  lean- 
ing against  a  mossy  bank,  at  the  side 
of  which  some  steps  Were  cut  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  where  a  littie 
boat  was  moored. 

'  I  am  very  fond  of  it  also,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Lynn ;  '  but  I  fancied  that 
it  was  because  all  my  early  lifb  had 
been  associated  with  it.' 

Agatha  looked  down  on  the  dark 
river  swiftly  flowing  bv  them  on  to 
the  wooden  bridse,  ana  above  that, 
standing  out  high  and  clear  against 
the  evening  sky,  the  old  Denborough 
Church. 

'  Of  course  you  may  like  it  from 
knowing  it,  but  even  strangers  must 
think  it  beautiful.' 

'  It  was  a  much  more  important 
place  once,'  he  said ;  '  that  old  wall 
belonged  to  the  monastery,  and  they 
say  the  church  then  called  itself 
Cathedral,  but  not  in  my  time.' 

Agatha  laughed.  '  You  have  lived 
here  all  your  life?' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  and  am  Ukely  to 
continue  doing  so.' 
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'  As  a  doctor  ?'  Agatha  asked,  bnt 
lather  timidly ;  for  theore  was  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Lyim  that  awed 
her. 

'  No/  he  replied.  '  My  father 
wanted  me  to  follow  his  profession, 
but  I  haye  no  taste  for  surgery,  so 
I  have  been  studying  the  law;  and 
ultimately  I  hope  to  get  sufficient 
practice  in  Denoorough  to  enable 
me  to  remain  here.' 

Agatha  looked  at  her  companion, 
and  secretly  wondered  that  living 
in  Benborough  could  be  the  height 
of  his  ambition.  How  different  he 
was  to  the  London  men  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting:  he 
had  none  of  their  indolent  polish, 
but  a  look  of  almost  hard  work 
about  his  &oe  and  figure;  still  it 
did  not  deteriorate  from  his  attrac- 
tions, and  she  found  herself  listen- 
ing to  his  account  of  his  early  life, 
spent  more  or  less  alone  in  that  old 
garden,  and  on  that  dark  riyer,  with 
immense  interest 

Agatha  was  quite  a  new  element 
in  Mr.  Lynn's  life ;  if  she  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds  he  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised.  She  seemed 
a  being  of  another  world  as  she  sat 
on  the  bank  in  her  white  dress,  with 
her  large  dark  eyes  looking  in- 
ieaHj  up  at  him.  Of  course  there 
were  young  ladies  in  Denborough, 
but  how  different  to  Agatha!  Her 
style  of  beauty  distinguished  her  ftt 
once  from  all  the  women  he  had 
hitherto  met  If  Mr.  Lynn  had 
been  a  painter  he  would  have  liked 
to  paint  her  then  and  there,  and  to 
have  immortaUzed  on  canvas  the 
beautiful  Grecian  features  of  his 
new  Divinity ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
only  sat  and  chatted  on  indifferent 
subjects  till  the  moon  came  out 
from  the  back  of  the  old  church, 
and  bright  stars  found  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  dark  water  of  the  river. 
Then  Agatha  got  up  and  proposed 

foing  in  doors,  so  they  went  slowly 
ack  by  the  winding  paths  and  in 
again  at  the  open  window. 

The  Doctor  and  his  wife  kept  early 
hours,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  soon  over.  A  supper-tray  was 
the  finale,  after  which  they  put  on 
their  cloaks  and  prepared  for  the 
walk  home.  Mr.  Lynn  offered  to 
escort  them,  and  the  offor  was  ac- 


cepted. As  the  way  was  all  down-hill, 
their  walk  was  soon  oyer,  and  Mr. 
Lynn  wished  them  good-bye  at  the 
garden  gate,^with  a  promise  to  bring 
Mrs.  Yemof  some  floyrer-roots  so 
soon  as  he  could  find  spare  time  to 
do  BO.  Somehow  or  another  Mr. 
Lynn  found  the  spare  time  yery 
quickly,  and  he  broaght  so  many 
plants  that  he  and  Agatha  had  quite 
a  long  afternoon's  work  in  planting 
them ;  so  of  course  he  stayed  to  tea, 
and  then  they  all  walked  on  the  sands 
until  the  church  clock  had  chimed 
the  quarter  to  ten. 

Of  course  so  remarkably  hand- 
some a  girl  as  Agatha  Burton,  with 
her  simple  but  elegant  London  toi- 
lette, and  her  patrician  air,  did  not 
faU  to  create  quite  a  sensation  when 
she  went  into  the  old  Denborough 
church.  There  was  only  one  person 
in  the  whole  congregation  that 
Agatha  cared  in  the  least  to  attract, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Lynn;  but  al- 
though Mr.  Lynn  came  constantly  to 
the  cottage,  and  sought  her  society 
on  all  occasions,  Agatha  felt  very 
uncertain  of  success.  Mr.  Lynn  did 
not  pay  her  the  kind  of  devotion  she 
had  hitherto  received,  and  the  wish 
that  he  should  like  her  became 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  doabt 
increased;  until  at  length  Agatha 
ended  as  so  many  have  done  before 
her, — ^in  trying  to  make  Mr.  Lynn 
fall  in  love  with  her,  she  fell  in  love 
with  him  herself.  Not  that  Agatha 
was  by  any  means  aware  of  this,  and 
it  was  almost  insensibly  that  she 
deferred  to  his  opinions,  read  the 
books  he  recommended,  and  felt  a 
humiliating  dependence  upon  his 
approbation,  upon  whether  he  came 
or  stayed  away,  and  a  thousand  other 
trifles  that  make  up  the  sum  of  love. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Five  or  six  weeks  glided  on,  and 
Agatha  had  become  quite  at  home  in 
High  Street.  She  would  sit  on  a 
low  stool  at  Mrs.  Lynn's  feet,  and 
pick  up  lost  stitches  in  the  square  of 
knitting  that  was  destined  for  a 
counterpane  for  the  spare-room  bed. 
Even  the  Doctor's  sanctum  was  open 
for  her  to  come  and  go  as  she  liked, 
and  often  after  tea  Mr.  Lynn  would 
take  her  out  in  the  little  boat  on  the 
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river,  and  point  out  the  different 
spots  where  as  a  boy  ho  had  spent 
hoars  with  his  fishing-rod  or  books. 
Agatha  enjoyed  these  evenings  im- 
mensely; but  everything  has  an 
end,  and  generally  the  most  unplea- 
sant things  come  most  unexpect- 
edly. 

It  had  been  a  very  hot  August  day, 
and  Mrs.Vernor  was  confined  to  her 
bed  by  a  bad  nervous  headache. 
Agatha  was  sitting  under  the  only 
tree  in  the  garden,  on  a  rustic 
wooden  bench,  which  Mr.  Lynn  had 
taken  great  pains  to  erect  a  few 
days  before.  She  was  hoping  he 
himself  might  come,  when  the  gate 
opened  and  he  walked  in. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,*  said 
Agatha;  'I  was  getting  positively 
dull  in  spite  of  the  new  book.' 

!&Ir.  Lynn  held  up  a  tiny  note. 
'  My  mother  has  sent  mo  with  this.' 
Agatha  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it, 
but  he  raised  it  out  of  her  reach. 

'  It  is  for  Mrs.  Vemor,  but  1  can 
tell  you  its  contents.* 

'  I  can  guess,*  said  Agatha ;  '  it  is 
to  go  to  tea— and  I  accept.* 

Mr.  Lynn  sat  down.  '  And  Mrs. 
Vernor?' 

'  I  forgot,'  exclaimed  Agatha. 
'  Mrs.  Vernor  will  not,  1  fear,  be  well 
enough  to  go,  she  has  one  of  her 
bad  nervous  headaches.' 

'  But  she  will  bo  better  I  dare  say 
by  to-morrow.' 

'Oh!'  said  Agatha,  in  a  tone  that 
hod  a  shade  of  disappointment  in 
it, '  I  thought  it  was  tor  to-night.' 

'  To-night  I  could  not  have  been 
at  home,  and  I  had  the  vanity  to 
flatter  myself  that  I  might  be 
missed.' 

Agatha  looked  up ;  Mr.  Lynn  waa 
looking  at  her,  and  something  in 
his  expression  and  the  low  tones  of 
his  voice  made  the  colour  come  to 
her  cheeks.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
for  some  time,  then  Agatha  proposed 
that  he  should  read  to  her,  as  he  ge- 
nerally did  whenever  he  came  to  tiie 
cottage.  Mr.  Lynn  acquiesced  at 
once,  but  suggested  an  adjournment 
to  the  shady  sand- bank  which  waa 
by  the  sea-shore ;  so  there  they  went, 
and  Agatha  took  out  her  work,  and 
Mr.  Lynn  read,  in  a  rich  deep  voice, 
Tennyson's '  Locksley  Hall.' 

Perhaps  Agatha  had  never  felt  so 


happy  as  she  did  that  afternoon. 
We  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  the 
victims  of  circumstances,  and  he 
loved  her  before  he  discovered  a 
flaw  in  his  idol ;  and  even  afterwards, 
when  he  saw  her  as  she  really  was, 
under  the  influence  of  the  world's 
verdict,  he  loved  her  still. 

How  little  they  thought  that 
August  afternoon  how  long  it  would 
be  before  they  were  destined  again 
to  see  the  sun  sink  over  that  calm 
broad  sea,  or  watch  the  little  fishing 
boats  dotted  far  and  wide  against  the 
horizon ;  how  little  Agatha  expected 
to  see  her  brother  when,  looking  up 
quite  suddenly.  Captain  Valentine 
Burton  was  standing  before  her. 

'  You  are  surprised  to  see  me, 
Agatha/  he  said,  m  the  same  tone 
that  he  would  have  used  had  they 
only  parted  that  morning.  Agatha 
was  surprised,  but  she  made  a  des- 
perate effort  not  to  look  embar- 
rassed, and  after  returning  his  salu- 
tation, introduced  Mr.  Lynn.  The 
two  young  men  bowed,  and  then 
Captain  Burton  continued, '  I  found 
that  Mrs. Vernor  was  in  bed,  so  that, 
being  debarred  from  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her,  I  came  in  search  of  you.' 

Agatha  tried  to  appear  glad  to 
see  him,  but  she  really  felt  that  the 
constraint  was  painful ;  so  she  got 
up,  took  her  brother  s  offered  arm, 
and  suggested  their  return  to  the 
]|^S6.  At  the  gate  Mr.  Lynn 
wished  them  good-bye.  Agatha 
longed  to  say  something  about  the 
invitation,  or  send  some  message  to 
his  mother,  but  Captain  Valentine 
was  looking  on ;  so  she  only  gave 
her  hand  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  come  in.  Mr.  Lynn  declined, 
and  then  she  followed  her  brother 
into  the  house.  After  Captain  Bur- 
ton had  satisfied  his  inner  man  with 
some  needful  refreshment,  Agatha 
proposed  that  they  should  go  out 
of  doors,  the  evening  being  in- 
tensely hot  and  the  room  small. 
Captain  Burton  readily  acquiescing 
they  strolled  into  the  garden,  and 
sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench 
under  the  tree— the  tree  that  had 
seemed  so  different  to  Agatha  a  few 
hours  ago.  Captain  Valentine  took 
out  a  cigar-case,  lit  a  cigar,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  lingered  on 
the  borders  of  a  sneer,— 
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*  Might  I  ventore  to  inquire  who 
is  the  new  yiciim  on  whom  you  are 
now  exercising  your  Vere  de  Vere 
talents?' 

An  angry  light  flashed  from 
Agatha's  eyes,  but  she  said  coldly, 

'  If  it  is  any  gratification  to  you, 
you  may — he  is  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Yemor.* 

'  I  should  have  said  of  yours/  re- 
plied Captain  Burton,  with  an  into- 
nation that  annoyed  Agatha,  more 
than  she  cared  to  own  even  to  her- 
self. 

'  Yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine  also ; 
his  father  is  a  doctor  in  Benbo- 
rough.'  She  tried  to  say  it  indif- 
ferently, but  she  felt  vexed  by  con- 
jecturing  what  her  brother  would 
think. 

'  I  must  congratulate  you,  Agatha, 
on  having  such  distinguished 
friends.' 

'  What  you  choose  to  think  or  say 
of  my  friends  must  always  be  a  ma^ 
ter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me/ 
said  Agatha. 

'  It  may  be,'  replied  her  brother, 
removing  his  cigar,  and  lightly 
knocking  off  the  abbes  from  the  end 
with  his  little  finger, '  but  how  about 
the  Earl?' 

The  hot  blood  rushed  into  Agar 
tha's  cheeks. 

'  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  never 
to  mention  his  name  to  me  again.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  your  request  is 
impossible,  as  it  is  entirely  on  Lord 
Dunmore's  account  that  I  am  now 
sitting  beside  my  fair  sister  on  this 
very  uncomfortable  bench.' 

'  On  Lord  Dunmore*s  account  ?' 

'  Yes,  Lord  Dunmore  is  at  Brigh- 
ton.' 

'  I  cannot  see/  said  Agatha, '  how 
Lord  Dunmore's  movements  can  in 
any  way  affect  mine.' 

'  My  mother  has  sent  me  to  fetch 
you  home.' 

Agatha  looked  up  amazed.  'Back 
to  Brighton  V 

'  Yes,  back  to  Brighton.' 

'I shan't  go/  said  Agatha,  deci- 
sively. 

'Nonsense,  Atgatha/  replied  her 
brother,  in  a  tone  that  was  half  con- 
ciliating ;  '  the  Earl  has  been  asking 
for  yoB,  and  my  mother  said  she 
was  expecting  your  return  in  two 
or  three  days  at  the  latest,  and  so 


he  is  remaining  on  purpose  to  see 
you.' 

'I  thought/  she  said,  'he  had 
gone  abroad.' 

'  And  so  he  had,  but  he  has  some- 
how managed  to  elude  his  lady 
mother,  and  if  you  ever  had  a  chance 
of  securing  the  prize,  you  have  it 
now.' 

'  Oh,  Yal/  said  Agatha,  passion- 
ately, '  if  you  only  knew  how  hateful 
all  this  is  to  me,  you  would  spare 
me ;  you  would  help  me  to  escape 
the  humiliation  of  trying  to  marry 
a  man  I  never  could  love,  in  ex- 
change for  the  doubtful  happiness 
of  securing  a  grand  worldly  position.' 

But  Captain  Valentine  Burton 
was  not  in  the  least  persuaded  into 
countenancing  what  he  thought  a 
romantic  absurdity;  besides  which 
he  was  really  anxious  for  Agatha's 
marriage  with  Lord  Dunmore,  as 
being  likely  to  advance  a  little  affair 
of  his  own.  Captain  Burton  was 
not  in  love,  but  he  was  in  debt,  and 
this  made  him  extremely  anxious  to 
secure  the  hand  and  fortune  of  a 
certain  beautiful  Miss  Chatterton, 
who  he  had  met  in  Dublin ;  and  he 
believed  that  a  powerful  brother- 
in-law  would  promote  his  interests 
with  her  friends,  when  he  might 
otherwise  fail.  So  he  told  Agatha 
that  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  could 
not  interfere,  but  that  having  been 
sent  for  her  all  the  way  into  Lanca- 
shire, he  should  really  be  afraid  of 
the  oonsequences  if  she  refused  to 
return  with  him:  so  after  a  good 
deal  more  persuasion,  Agatha  was 
obliged  to  consent,  as  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  escape,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  leave  St 
Helens  in  a  couple  of  days.  Captain 
Valentine  congratulating  himself  on 
having  obtained  a  victory,  which  at 
the  commencement  seemed  likely  to 
give  him  some  trouble. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
much  to  Agatha's  relief,  Captain 
Burton  announced  his  intention  of 
going  out  for  the  day,  as  he  had 
some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
whom  he  had  promised  to  visit 
should  he  ever  come  into  that  part 
of  the  world.  Mrs.  VernOt  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  join  them  at  Dr. 
Lynn's  in  the  evening,  but  this  he 
declined,  saying  tJiat  he  should  be 
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home  too  late,  and  to  A^tha  that, 
however  she  might  reconcile  herself 
to  drink  tea  in  ti^e  middle  of  the  day 
with  old  women  and  doctors  in  a 
poky  country  town,  he  certainly  had 
nitherto  failed  to  cultiyate  his  tastes 
in  so  exalted  a  direction. 

Agatha  nerer  knew  how  that  last 
eyening  went;  she  knew  that  she 
expected  Mr.  Lynn  all  day,  and  that 
he  never  came,  and  just  after  their 
arrival  in  High  Street  it  began  to 
rain  in  torrents,  so  that  going  out 
into  the  garden  was  impossible,  and 
the  conversation  was  general.  The 
greatest  surprise  and  sorrow  was 
expressed  at  Agatha's  sudden  and 
unexpected  departure  by  the  Doctor 
and  nis  wife,  whilst  Mr.  Lynn  was 
gloomy,  silent,  and  abstracted.  It 
was  not  until  they  were  going  away 
that  he  and  Agatha  had  even  a  mo- 
ment's opportunity  of  speaking  to 
each  other  in  private.. 

She  had  hoped  all  the  evening  that 
the  Mn  would  cease,  and  that  they 
might  walk  home,  but  this  turned 
out  to  be  impossible;  so  a  fly  was 
ordered,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  drive.  Mr.  Lvnn  had 
followed  Agatha  into  the  hall  to  find 
her  cloak  and  hat,  which  she  had 
left  upon  the  table.  What  he  said 
Agatha  could  never  clearly  recall, 
but  she  went  to  bed  that  night  with 
a  dreamy  impression  that  he  loved 
her,  and  that  he  had  asked  her  to 
remember  and  to  trust  him ;  that  he 
had  said  some  passionate  words 
about  the  future ;  that  his  last  look 
at  her  had  been  one  of  unutterable 
tenderness;  and  that  the  lingering 
pressure  of  his  hand  had  been  un- 
reproved  by  her ;  and  she  felt  as  she 
closed  her  eyes  that  she  could  bear 
the  future  better  now  that  she  knew 
HE  cared  for  her.  She  thought  it 
was  only  her  vanity  that  was  grati- 
fied, and  not  until  she  saw  Mr.  Lynn 
again  did  she  realize  how  much 
those  who  love  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  who  do  not. 

On  Agatha's  arrival  in  Brighton, 
Mrs.  Burton  was  charmed  with  her 
improved  personal  appearance. 

'  Beally,  Agatha,'  she  said, '  going 
to  St.  Helens  was  quite  the  best 
thing  vou  could  have  done,  and, 
after  all,  you  have  not  lost  much  of 
Lord  Donmoro's  society.    He  came 


this  morning  to  ask  when  I  expected 
you,  and  we  are  to  meet  him  on  the 
Parade  this  evening :  but  only  guess 
who  else  is  here.' 

Agatha  shook  her  head. 

'Lady  Ahce  Wendover;  and  her 
aunt,  ikdy  Monckton,  is  trying  all 
she  can  to  secure  the  Earl.  I  con- 
sider it,'  said  Mrs.  Burton,  with 
rising  indignation, '  forward  to  a  de- 
gree, the  way  those  people  run  after 
that  man,  and  I'm  sure  Lady  Alice 
came  here  on  purposa' 

'Is  Lord  Dunmore  making  any 
long  stay  ?'  said  Agatha. 

'I  ficmcy,  Agatha,'  said  her  mother, 
playfully,  'that  will  depend  very 
much  upon  you,  and  how  you  play 
your  cards.  He  has  left  his  mother 
in  Paris,  and  is  supposed  to  be  gone 
to  the  Highlands  for  shooting.' 

Agatha  felt  a  far  greater  antipathy 
for  Lord  Dunmore  now  than  she  had 
ever  done  in  London,  but  she  also 
felt  at  the  same  time  that  any  re- 
monstrance on  her  part  would  be 
useless ;  so  she  only  shook  her  head, 
and  hinted  that  Lady  Ahce  had  been 
as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  fiivourite 
than  herself. 

Mrs.  Burton  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  this,  and  insisted  on 
going  over  with  Agatha  their  plans 
for  the  ensuing  week ;  so  the  end  of 
it  all  was  that  in  a  few  days  Agatha 
was  plunged  into  such  a  round  of 
gaiety,  that  the  better  influence,  nay, 
almost  the  remembrance,  of  peace- 
ful, happy  St.  Helens  was  lost  to  her. 

Ix>rd  Dunmore's  attentions  cer- 
tainly became  more  decided  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  London;  still 
there  were  moments  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton felt  most  painfully  that,  after  all, 
he  might  propose  to  Lady  Alice  in- 
stead, and  she  urged  Agatha  to  out- 
shine her  rival  as  much  as  it  was 
possible.  If  beauty  could  have  done 
anything  towards  attracting  Lord 
Dunmore,  Mrs.  Burton  felt  sure  that 
no  comparison  could  ever  arise  be- 
tween Lady  Alice  and  Agatha,  but 
It  was  Agatha  herself  that  she 
doubted.  Sometimes,  when  the  Earl 
was  endeavouring  to  make  himself 
most  agreeable,  Agatha  would  be 
silent  and  abstracted,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton's sufferings  would  be  all  the 
greater,  as  she  feared  that  any  direct 
interference  on  her  part  might  only 
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act  M  an  impettiB  in  the  wrong 
direction  to  min  the  whole  thing. 

'Lady  Alice's  rtyle  of  beauty/ 
Mra.  Burton  would  eay  to  her  son, 
Captain  Valentine,  in  their  many 
private  conferences,  'is,  I  am  cer- 
tain, far  less  attractiye  to  a  Cur  man 
like  Lord  Dunmore  than  such  a  style 
as  Agatha's ;  but  really  I  hardly  know 
how  to  account  for  his  dividing  his 
attentions  as  he  does,  and  it  must 
be  Agatha's  own  fiiult' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  the  Captain, 
'to  be  going  fairly  enough.' 

Mrs.  Burton  sighed.  'Ton  see,' 
she  said,  with  an  air  of  contempla- 
tion, 'although  he  drives  Agatha 
out  one  day,  he  takes  Lady  Alice 
the  next;  I  must  own  it  is  very  pro- 
voking.' 

'  Well,  but  he  calls  every  day,  and 
sends  flowers,  and  joins  us  in  our 
rides.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Burton,  'he  does 
all  that,  and  perhaps  I'm  foolish, 
bat  my  heart  is  so  set  upon  this 
match  that  very  likely  I  am  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  thines ; 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  his 
mother  came  here  before  he  pro- 
posed, I  feel  sure  it  would  be  all  up.' 

But  Mrs.  Burton's  fears  were  not 
destined  to  be  realized.  If  Agafha 
had  been  left  to  herself,  the  chances 
are  that  she  would  have  continued 
trae  to  the  instincts  of  her  better 
nature;  but  as  it  was,  a  few  well- 
timed  hints  from  her  mother  that 
tiie  world  would  say  that  she  had 
tried  to  marry  Lord  Dunmore  and 
felled,  joined  to  a  great  deal  of  gra- 
tified vanity,  and  an  innate  love  of 
power,  made  her  rush,  regardless  of 
everything  else,  into  an  abyss,  the 
misery  of  which  she  had  never  se- 
riously contemplated.  Agatha  was 
roused  at  last  by  emulation,  by  a 
thousand  other  reasons,  into  endea- 
vouring to  bring  Lord  Dunmore  to 
her  feet,  and  she  succeeded.  By 
degrees  he  went  less  and  less  to  see 
Lady  Alice,  and  at  all  hours  a  high- 
stepping  horse,  held  by  a  tiny  tiger, 
both  appertaining  to  Lord  Dun- 
mare's  plain  dark  cabriolet,  were  to 
be  seen  in  front  of  Mrs.  Burton's 
door. 

Agatha  spared  no  pains  with  her 
dress,  and  sne  always  looked  radiant 
and  beautifuL    Lord  Dunmore,  like 


most  shallow,  weak  men,  was  in- 
tensely egotistical ;  but  Agatha  bore 
trith  exquisite  patience  long  ac- 
counts of  what  he  had  done  and  said, 
and  what  he  meant  to  do  and  say, 
until  he  left  her  each  day  feeling 
more  and  more  convinced  that  he 
was,  in  her  opinion  at  least,  a  man 
of  profound  judgment  and  keen  per- 
ception, and  he  liked  her  the  better 
in  proportion  as  she  made  him 
more  satisfied  with  himself.  He 
seriously  began  to  think  of  proposing, 
but  he  was  not  courageous ;  and  his 
mother,  although  not  present,  still 
influenced  him,  supposing  that 
Agatha  wanted  his  money,  or  was 
dazzled  by  his  position.  A  cold 
perspiration  would  break  out  all 
over  him,  and  his.  distrust  would  be 
so  great  that  it  took  hours  of  her 
society  to  soothe  him  back  to  his 
former  state.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Lord  Dunmore  would  never  have 
brought  himself  to  the  point  had  he 
not  done  so  under  the  influence  of 
excitement.  Invitations  bad  been 
issued  for  a  ball  which  was  to  be 
given  by  some  especial  friends  of 
Lady  Monckton,  aud  both  Agatha 
and  the  Earl  were  invited.  On  such 
an  occasion,  Mrs.  Burton  decided 
that  a  new  dress  was  imperative, 
and  a  justifiable  expense,  so  an  order 
was  sent  to  Madame  Elise  to  exer- 
cise her  taste  ad  libitum,  and  when 
Agatha  was  dressed  for  the  ball,  in 
her  flowing  skirts  of  white  crape, 
trimmed  with  bouquets  of  blush 
roses,  and  a  couronne  of  blush  roses 
in  her  hair,  both  Cameron  and  Mrs. 
Burton,  who  had  presided  over  her 
toilette,  were  obliged  to  own  that  the 
effect  surpassed  their  warmest  ex- 
pectations ;  and  Agatha  herself,  felt 
as  she  looked  in  her  glass,  that 
her  mother's  praises  were  not  ex- 
cessive. 

Success  seemed  to  await  Agatha 
on  all  points  on  that  memorable 
evening.  The  Earl  was  waiting  for 
them  at  the  ball-room  door,  and  en- 
gaged Agatha  for  all  the  dances  she 
was  willmg  to  give  him.  Her  ap- 
pearance p^roduced  quite  a  murmur 
of  admiration,  and  Lady  Alice  was 
looking  her  worst.  Mrs.  Burton 
took  a  seat  next  Lady  Monckton, 
Captain  Valentine  established  him- 
self in  the  doorway,  and  leaning  on 
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Lord  Dtmniore^s  arm,  Agatha  took 
her  place  in  the  first  quadrille. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
evening  that  Agatha^s  saocess  became 
complete.  She  had  been  waltzing 
with  Lord  Donmore,  and  after  the 
dance  was  over  he  had  taken  her 
into  one  of  the  side  conservatories, 
and  there  and  then  laid  his  earldom 
at  her  feet,  and  Agatha  had  said  the 
fatal  Yes. 

They  returned  to  the  dancing 
room,  she  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
future  lord,  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  a  triumphant  light  shone  in  her 
eyes.  '  I  am  an  earl's  affianced  wife 
and  a  peeress/  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  saw  her  beautiful  reflection  in 
the  large  mirrors  that,  festooned  by 
coloured  draperies,  adorned  the  walls ; 
and,  the  envied  of  all  London,  she 
forgot  even  the  manby  whose  agency 
all  this  was  to  become  her  own.  She 
remembered  only  her  triumph.  She 
bent  her  stately  head  over  a  bouquet 
of  rare  exotics  that  Lord  Dunmore 
had  sent  her  just  as  she  was  leaving 
home,  and  the  Earl  leaned  over  her 
to  whisper  something  in  her  ear. 
She  looked  up  suddenly,  and  the 
bouquet  of  flowers  dropped  from 
her  hand — standing  in  the  doorway, 
gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of  mourn- 
ful intentness  in  his  dark  grey  eyes, 
was  Mr.  Lynn. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Lord  Dunmore  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  flowers,  but  his  eye  followed 
the  direction  of  Agatha's.  The 
colour  had  fled  &om  her  cheeks, 
leaving  them  of  marble  whiteness. 

'I  do  not  feel  well/  she  said 
faintly ;  '  take  me  where  I  can  get 
some  water.'  Lord  Dunmore  hur- 
ried her  into  a  side  room,  and  placing 
her  in  a  chair,  went  in  search  of  aglass 
of  water.  Agatha  pressed  her  hand 
against  her  heart;  that  was  the  first 
moment  she  had  realized  that  she 
loved  Mr.  Lynn,  and  then  it  was  too 
late.  She  felt  that  come  what  might 
she  must  see  him,  and  she  waited  im- 
patiently for  Lord  Dnnmore*s  return. 
She  drank  the  water,  said  hurriedly 
that  she  felt  well  again,  and  urged 
him  to  take  her  back  to  the  ball- 
room. Lord  Dunmore's  suspicions 
were  aroused  in  their  first  hour  of 


their  engagement,  and  it  was  not  tho 
least  trial  that  Agatha  had  to  bear, 
Mr.  Lynn  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Agatha  felt  sure  that  he  had  not 
been  into  the  dancing  room:  then 
why  had  he  come  at  all?  She  was 
feverish  and  excited ;  the  fear  of  ap- 
pearing distrait  made  her  try  to 
exert  herself  to  appear  at  least  as 
gay  and  brilliant  as  she  had  been  be- 
fore, and  so  that  evening,  which  had 
begun  for  her  in  so  different  a  spirit, 
dragged  wearily  to  an  end. 

She  went  down  to  the  carriage  on 
Lord  Dunmore's  arm,  and  he  put 
her  in  as  if  she  were  already  his 
peculiar  property,  and  muttered 
something  about  seeing  her  in  the 
morning.  The  door  closed,  the  horses 
turned  in  the  direction  of  home,  and 
Agatha  sank  back  with  a  heavy  sigh 
of  relief. 

Captain  Burton  was  not  with 
them,  and  neither  Agatha  nor  Mrs. 
Burton  spoke  a  word.  Agatha  felt 
too  miserable,  and  Mrs.  Burton  was 
desirous  not  to  seem  anxious  to 
propose  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which  she  felt  sure  would  be  all  she 
could  wish.  When  they  reached 
their  own  house  Agatha  and  Mrs. 
Burton  went  straight  up-stairs,  but 
at  the  drawing-room  door  Agatha 
paused  suddenly,  turned  the  handle, 
and  beckoning  to  her  mother  to  fol- 
low, went  in. 

Although  the  grey  morning  h'ght 
was  breakmg,  Agatha  held  the  lighted 
candle  she  had  taken  from  the  hall 
table  in  her  hand,  and  somehow  it 
gave  her  a  spectral  appearance ;  her 
face  was  almost  as  white  as  the 
dress  she  wore,  and  there  was  a  look 
of  despair  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 
Neither  spoke  for  a  minute.  Mrs. 
Burton  sat  down  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, but  Agatha  remained  standing 
with  the  light  still  in  her  hand.  At 
last  she  looked  up  and  said  suddenly, 
'  MAmma,  I  am  engaged.* 

Mrs.  Burton  started  up.  'Oh !  my 
darling  child,  how  happy  you  have 
made  me,'  she  exclaimed;  and  she 
would  haye  given  her  one  of  those 
embraces  which  she  had  bestowed  so 
sparingly  on  her  child  all  through 
her  life,  as  she  poured  forth  her  con- 
gratulations, but  Agatha  wared  her 
olT. 

'  You  need  not  congratulate  me/ 
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she  said.  'I  have  promised  to 
marry  Lord  Danmore,  but  I  wish  I 
were  dead  a  thousand  times  rather 
than  look  forward  to  living  as  his 
wife.  Ton  have  nrged  me  to  it;  you 
and  Valentine  have  tried  a  thousand 
means  to  make  me  the  miserable 
woman  I  am  to-night/  and  Agatha 
put  down  the  candle,  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  the  table,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Barton  was  almost  alarmed, 
Agatha  so  seldom  gave  way,  and 
something  like  remorse  mingled  with 
her  other  feelings  as  she  saw  how 
much  she  was  soffdring ;  bat  still  the 
idea  of  allowing  her  to  give  up  Lord 
Bonmore  never  crossed  her  mind. 
8he  thought  it  best  to  leave  Agatha 
to  herself,  so  she  waited  antil  the 
sobs  had  died  away  into  a  low  wail- 
ing moon,  and  then  she  tried  to 
soothe  her,  and  urged  her  to  go  up 
to  bed  and  get  some  rest,  assur- 
ing her  that  things  would  not  look 
in  the  least  the  same  in  the  morning. 

Agatha  obeyed ;  she  went  up-stairs 
with  a  weary,  heavy  step,  and  re- 
fiused  to  avaU  herself  of  Cameron's 
assistance  beyond  unfastraing  her 
dress ;  she  only  wanted  to  be  alone. 
She  looked  at  her  pale  miserable 
ftoe  in  the  same  mirror  that  a  few 
hours  ago  had  reflected  her  in  all 
the  triumph  of  her  beauty,  and  then 
she  crept  into  bed. 

Is  there  any  one  who  has  suffered 
who  does  not  know  the  agony  of 
sleep  when  there  is  some  great 
mental  pressure?  When  Agatha 
lost  oonsciouaness  it  was  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  again  she 
would  be  wide  awake,  going  over  in 
minute  detail  all  she  had  said  and 
done,  with  the  music  ringing  in  her 
ears,  the  brilliant  dresses  of  the 
dancers  passing  to  and  firo^  and  her- 
self haunted  everywhere  she  went 
by  Mr.  Lynn's  mournful  eyes.  When 
at  last  she  did  fall  asleep,  her  sleep 
was  so  heavy  that,  on  starting  up  in 
bed,  she  could  not  remember  what 
had  happened.  She  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  head,  but  her  eyes 
fell  upon  a  bouquet  of  faded  flowers, 
siid  all  rashed  back  upon  her  brain 
wiUi  horrible  distinctness.  It  was 
still  only  about  six  o'clock,  but  she 
got  up,  dressed  hurriedly,  put  on  a 


cloak  and  hat,  asd  went  out.  It  was 
a  glorious  morning,  and  as  she 
breathed  the  fresh  air  her  spirits  re- 
vived. She  walked  slowly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  West  Cliff.  It  was  yet 
too  early  for  any  one  to  be  about,  ex- 
cept a  few  busy  workpeople,  so  that 
she  was  absolutely  startled  by  hear- 
ing her  own  nama  She  turned 
quickly  round,  and  met  Mr.  Lynn 
face  to  face. 

He  seized  her  hand. '  Agatha,'  he 
said  passionately,  *  let  me  call  you 
Agatha,  if  it  be  only  for  once.  I  came 
to  Brighton  on  purpose  to  see  you.  I 
could  not  believe  it  from  other  lips. 
Is  it  true  ?  are  you  engaged  to  Lord 
Dunmore?' 

He  was  looking  at  her  so  eagerly, 
so  intently,  that  there  was  no  escape, 
and  with  a  bowed  head  she  answered 
him,  '  Yes,  it  is  true,  too  true.'  Mr. 
Lynn  flung  her  hand  away  rather 
than  dropped  it. 

'  You  thought,'  he  said, '  because 
you  had  no  heart  yourself,  that  I  hod 
none.  Did  you  trifle  with  all  the  best 
feelings  of  my  nature  to  amuse  your- 
self, forgetting  that  you  might  make 
all  my  future  Ufe  blank  and  desolate?' 

'  Oh !'  said  Agatha  entreatingly, 
'  I  am  so  miserable ;  I  never  meant 
it — ^you  are  unkind,  unjust' 

'Of  course  I  am  unjust.  Miss 
Burton,  more  than  unjust  It  was 
madness,  presumption,  folly,  what- 
ever you  please  to  call  it ;  but  I  have 
learnt  my  lesson,  and  I  shall  never 
make  the  same  mistake  again.' 

Agatha's  lips  trembled  so  that  she 
could  not  speak,  but  Mr.  Lynn  was 
merciless  as  he  went  on  bitterly — 

'  We  shall  probably  never  meet 
again;  society  draws  a  wide  line 
between  the  man  you  are  going  to 
marry  and  the  man  whose  prospects 
you  have  blighted ;  but  I  can  still 
wish  you  happiness.  You  have  been 
false,  not  to  your  words  perhaps, 
but  to  your  actions— may  God  for- 
give you,  Agatha,  as  I  do !' 

'  Mr.  Lynn,'  said  Agatha,  but  the 
words  were  so  faint  they  did  not 
reach  him,  he  had  already  turned — 
she  holdout  her  arms  in  her  despair, 
but  he  did  not  see  her ;  he  did  not 
once  look  back,  but  went  on  swiftly, 
and  turning  a  comer  disappeared  be- 
hind the  cliff,  and  i^gatha  was  alone. 
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much  intelleotQal  eiertion.  In  tha 
season  itself  people  are  too  bnaily 
and  agreeably  occupied  to  study. 
After  the  season  they  are  too  ttroi 
to  do  much  except  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  'London  Society'  to  the 
sweet  music  of  the  summer  wavea. 
But  to  come  into  the  library  on  ft 
winter  mornings  when  the  snow  is 
lying  deep  on  the  lawn^  and  the 
winds  are  shriUv  screaming  through 
the  grove-- this  hot  weather  the  very 
recollection  is  cool  and  dehghtfiil — 
most  pleasant  it  is,  the  'l^es' 
being  glanced  at  and  put  away,  to 
open  up  that  noble  parcel  which 
has  come  down  from  Mr.  Murray's, 
or  the  less  ambitious  quota  from 
some  less  distinguished  bibliopole. 
The  ladies  dive  into  the  pages  of  the 
thickest  books,  and  qualify  them« 
solves  for  an  examination  of  their 
contents.  The  days  are  passed  when 
it  is  enough  for  clever  girls  to  lisp 
Tennyson  and  to  talk  about  the 
characters  in  the  last  new  novel. 
They  will  read  for  themselves  and 
think  for  themselves,  and  Uie  young 
woman  who  will  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  suspected  of  being  Uue,  who 
plays  croquet  and  rides  to  hounds, 
and  knows  all  Gk>unod's  music,  will 
also  spend  some  sti£f  hours  in  the 
morning  in  mastering  literature  not 
better  known  and  appreciated  by 
'  countrymen  and  lovers.' 

I  remember  meeting  Dr.  Living* 
stone  at  one  of  Lady  F 's  churn- 
ing dinners  last  autumn.  It  was 
just  before  his  book  came  out,  and 
just  before  he  himself  went  off  to 
Bombf^  on  his  route  to  attempt  the 
east  coast  of  Airica.  I  especially 
recall  it,  as  I  put  down  tiie  book  on 
the  very  first  of  the  '6s- 66  season, 
and  because  I  thought  the  Doctor 
himself  so  very  much  more  amusing 
than  his  voluminous  publication. 
And  yet  that  book  is  very  well 
worth  reading.  There  are  some 
books  which  ought  to  be  read  care- 
fully; when  people  should  not  be 


THE  books  of  the  season  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  season  as  the 
operas  or  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  not  so  exactly 
defined  within  limitations  of  time 
and  subject,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  method  about  the  produc- 
tion of  boolm  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  there  is  a  certain  order  and 
rule  of  procedure,  although,  appeal- 
ing to  all  varieties  of  minds  and 
interests,  they  are  with  difficulty 
grouped  and  classified.  The  book 
season  begins  earlier  and  ends  later 
than  the  ordinary  season,  and  the 
best  time  of  the  season  is  hardly  the 
best  time  for  books.  And  yet  what 
would  the  season  be  if  it  were  not  for 
books  and  the  discussion  of  books? 
Beyond  this  there  are  certain  books 
which  are  especially  books  of  the  sea* 
son ;  which  spring  from  the  season, 
belong  to  it,  and  are  nothing  without 
it  Now  we  propose  in  this  paper  to 
chat  a  little  at)out  books  which  people 
have  been  chatting  a  great  deal  about 
during  the  season,  ana  in  addition  we 
shall  examine  the  peculiar  literary 
phenomena  of  what  in  a  narrower 
sense  are  books-of  the  season. 

It  is  about  Christmas,  or  a  little 
before,  that  the  first  shower  of  books 
alights,  numerous  as  the  snow-flakes. 
As  a  rule  this  does  not  consist  of  the 
lightest  of  light  literature,  easily 
read  and  speedily  forgotten.  That 
gay  efflorescence  comes  out  with  the 
blooms  and  blossoms  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  boom 
which  will  be  reviewed,  quoted, 
criticised,  sensationalized,  come  out 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
parliamentary  session.  You  may  be 
suie  that  there  is  a  reason  for  this. 
Publishers  of  books  are  astute  people 
who  make  their  publications  after 
loDg  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 
the  world.  They  select  for  their 
big  books  and  their  important  ven- 
tures the  only  time  of  the  year  in 
which  busy  people  have  much  time 
to  attend  to  anything  that  denundi 
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content  mth  the  account  in  the 
'Athensenm/  which  almost  antici- 
pates the  publication  of  the  book^ 
and  the  laboured  reyiews  in  the 
Quarterlies,  which  appear  when  the 
book  itself  is  well-nigh  forgotten. 
There  is  a  certain  art,  which  can  be 
eulti?ated  until  it  attains  a  maryel- 
louB  delicacy  and  precision,  whereby 
a  man  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
pages  or  a  couple  of  minutes  can 
obtain  a  very  fiair  notion  of  the 
nature  of  a  book.  The  point 
which  I  insist  on  is  this,  that  if  a 
book  is  a  good  book,  it  is  worth 
wMIe  doing  it  thoroughly,  and  leav- 
ing other  books  alone.  I  know  so 
many  clever  people  who  try  and 
make  intellect  their  speciality,  who 
have  never  the  moral  courage  to  say 
of  a  subject  tiiat  they  don't  under- 
stand it,  or  of  a  book  that  they  have 
not  seen  it  Dr.  Livingstone's  is  a 
good  book,  inasmuch  as  bond  fide  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us.  This  is 
the  general  difference  between  his 
books  and  those  of  that  other 
AMsan  traveller,  Captain  Burton. 
l£r.  Burton  has  lefb  off  writing  for 
posterity,  and  now  only  writes  for 
the  season.  He  has  found  out  that 
his  writings  possess  a  certain  con- 
ventional value,  and  so  he  goes  on 
porodncing  them,  but  in  every  case 
with  a  marked  deterioration  in  their 
▼alue.  Dr.  Livingstone  writes  in  a 
cumbrous  way;  his  hard,  unpliant 
B^le  very  much  resembles  his  own 
broken  English:  but  there  is  real 
nibstanoe  in  what  he  says.  One 
great  difference  between  Burton  and 
Livingstone  is,  that  Burton  advocates 
Mahommedaniun  and  Livingstone 
advocates  Christianity  as  the  great 
panacea  for  the  evils  of  Africa.  The 
wholesome  airs  of  faith,  hope,  and 
lovenervade  Dr.  Livingstone's  work, 
but  there  is  a  thoroughly  unhealthyj 
miasmaiie  atmosphere  about  Mr. 
Barton's.  The  only  thing  which 
we  really  regard  in  Livingstone's 
work  is  his  depreciation  of  Biahop 
Toaer's  conduct  to  the  Oxford  and 
Gamhridge  mission*  If  his  criti- 
cisms axe  substantially  true,  it  will 
not  be  too  late  for  Dr.  Tozer  and  his 
frieods^to^alter  their  line  of  conduct 
in  aoooidsnoe .  with  it  Dr.  Living- 
skoDA  points  but  what  is  the  true 
answer  to  Id^.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
whosTsr  ^ss  sodones  the  philosophj 


of  Malthns,  that  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  lauds  enjoying  a  temperate 
climate  and  overflowing  with  beauty 
and  abundance,  which  for  many  cen- 
turies will  amply  provide  for  the 
overflowings  qt  the  populations  of 
Europe.  But  the  ordinary  reader 
will  Uke  Dr.  Livingstone's  book,  not 
so  much  for  its  political  economy  as 
for  that  genuine  exploring  soirit,  that 
love  of  enterprise  and  aa  venture, 
that  remarkable  personal  experience 
which  are  always  freshly  cropping 
up  beneath  the  geographical  science 
and  the  missionary  statistics. 

But  the  great  work  complemen- 
tary of  Dr.  Livingstone's  will  be 
Mr.  Baker  on  the  '  Albert  Nyanza, 
Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explo- 
rations of  the  Nile  Sources.'  Mr. 
Baker's  new  work  has  been  pub- 
lished so  very  recently  that  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  its  precise  value.  The 
geographical  value  of  his  exploits 
can  hardly  be  underrated,  although 
on  many  points  our  information  is 
still  very  mcomplete;  and  it  must 
still  be  many  years  before  the  great 
enigma  of  geography  is  auite  cleared 
up.  Speke  aDd  Grant  had  discovered 
the  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  had  been 
informed  that  another  great  lake  lay 
to  the  west.  It  was  Mr.  Baker's 
anxious  desire  to  discover  that '  great 
reservoir  of  equatorial  waters/  and 
although  tiie  natives  told  him  that 
it  was  six  months'  journey,  and 
although  difficulties  sufficient  to 
daunt  the  highest  courage  stared 
him  in  the  hoe,  he  gained  a  height 
from  which  he  looked  down  upon 
the  wide  waters  of  the  lake  with  its 
mountainous  western  shores  still 
unexplored.  Here  he  found  the 
point  of  outiet  for  the  White  Nile, 
which  pursues  its  unchecked  career 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  work 
has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
heroine,  in  the  heroic  young  wife  of 
the  explorer,  who  proves  a  true  help- 
meet for  her  husband  in  the  terrihc 
emergencies  which  arose,  and  who 
very  nearly  fell  a  victim  io  the  sun- 
stroke and  the  rank  vegetation. 
How  she  was  carried  about  insen- 
sible from  place  to  place ;  how  her 
forest  grave  was  dug ;  how  her  hus- 
bEuid  refused  to  give  up  hope  when 
all  seemed  hopeless  *  how  she  even- 
tually crowned  the  happiness  of  the 
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expedition  by  her  reooyery  is  the 
most  affecting  part  of  a  narrative 
where  the  intense  hnman  interest  is 
kept  np  nnflagrgingly.  The  year's 
detention  in  the  Kiunrasi  country 
alone  affords  a  rare  eiperience,  and 
would  alone  furnish  materials  for 
an  interesting  work.  ^  Mr.  Baker 
holds  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  '  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Africa, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  taught  to 
the  African  by  the  white  man,  as  is 
currently  reported,  but  that  it  has 
ever  been  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  African  tribes.' 

Other  books  of  travel  issued  by 
Mr.  Murray  are  those  by  Dr.  Bennie, 
an  able  and  intelligent  staff  medical 
officer.  One  of  these  is  essentially 
a  book  of  the  season,  using  the  ez- 

fression  in  its  less  favourable  sense, 
mean  the  one  about  '  Bhotan.'  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  people  were  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  about  Bhotan.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  we  were 
in  for  what  would  prove  a  very  long 
and  expensive  war.  The  Honour- 
able Asnley  Eden,  whose  name  is  so 
peculiarly  known  in  social  circles  at 
Calcutta,  did  what  was  exceedingly 
imprudent  for  any  civilian  to  under- 
take, in  attempting  a  political  mis- 
sion into  the  heart  of  the  Bhotanese 
territory.  I  imagine  that  Indian 
authorities  are  now  pretty  well 
agreed  that  such  a  mission  would 
best  be  left  to  some  military  man 
supported  by  a  tolerably  decent 
military  force.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how  the  native  fiends  of  the 
Bhotan  council  board  pulled  the 
Honourable  Ashley  Eden's  whiskers 
and  daubed  the  Honourable  Ashley 
Eden's  face,  operations  equally  pain- 
ful and  dishonourable,  and  so  offered 
to  a  diplomatist  what  constituted  as 
fair  a  casits  belli  as  any  diplomatist 
might  desire.  Troops  were  sent  be- 
yond the  frontier,  and  for  a  time  they 
achieved  the  kind  of  traditional  suc- 
cess which  is  always  associated  with 
the  encounters  of  British  troops 
against  Oriental  races.  But  there 
came  a  break  in  the  stereotyped  nar- 
rative. Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it,  the  ^British  troops  were  sur- 
prised, repulsed,  defeated.  Two 
English  guns  were  thrown  down  a 
ravine  with  the  expressed  obiect  of 
saving  them  from  the  enemy's  hands. 


but  with  the  specific  effect  that  then 
they  did  &U  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
On  these  two  guns  the  fiftte  of 
matters  subsequently  hinges.  Dr. 
Bennie  found  himself  in  medical 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  the  8oth 
regiment,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
marched  up  several  hills  and  marched 
down  several  hills,  but  performed 
nothing  worthy  of  fame  during  these 
operations.  He  was,  in  fact,  sent 
homewards  before  the  British  pre- 
parations for  war  were  made  on  such 
a  scale  that  the  Bhotanese  were 
driven  to  desire  peace.  The  two 
guns  were  the  obstacle.  The  Bho- 
tanese declared  that  the  two  guns 
were  not  to  be  found.  Just  as  the 
British  public  had  made  up  their 
public  mind  that,  after  all,  it  was 
hardly  perhaps  worth  while  to  goto 
war  on  account  of  the  guns,  the 
Bhotanese  made  up  their  minds  in 
exactly  the  same  direction,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  up  the  guns  about 
which  they  had  so  freely  lied.  Dr. 
Bennie,  however,  had  seen  enough 
of  Bhotan  to  justify  him  in  writing 
a  book  about  it,  as  books  are  now 
written.  If  the  war  had  gone  on 
the  book  would  have  been  a  book  of 
the  season ;  but  as  the  war  has  col- 
lapsed, we  do  not  feel  much  interest 
about  Bhotan  until  the  war  breaks 
out  again.  When  that  event— pro- 
bably not  far  distant^takes  place, 
we  shall  again  takedown  Dr.  Bennie's 
book  from  the  shelf.  About  one  half 
of  it  is  made  up  from  public  docu- 
ments, and  betrays  the  mustiness  of 
old  newspapers ;  but  the  Doctor  en- 
livens this  department  by  keeping 
np  a  running  fire  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  and 
as  Mr.  Eden  has  helduponeTongso 
Penlow  as  the  very  villain  and  vul- 
ture of  Bhotan,  Dr.  Bennie  naturally 
devotes  his  attention  to  whitewashing 
and '  rehabilitating' him,  and  present- 
ting  him  in  the  aspect  of  an  agreeable 
ana  merry-hearted  old  gentleman. 

A  certain  faculty  of  close,  accurate 
observation,  and  a  vein  of  homely 
good  sense  throughout  distinguish 
Dr.  Bennie's  Journals.  He  was  for 
some  time  attached  to  the  embassy 
at  Peking,  and  when  the  Embassy 
people  thought  it  fully  worth  while 
that  some  one  should  keep  a  journal 
of  events  that  were  happening  during 
the  residence  of  the  first  European 
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diplomaUBts  who  had  ever  lesided 
at  Peking;  it  transpired  that  Dr. 
Bennie  had  aliead  j;  oommenced  such 
a  jonmal,  and  made  some  progress. 
There  is,  however,  on  the  very 
tiireshold,  a  serious  objection  to  be 
taken.  Dr.  Bennie  is  manifestly 
afiraid  that  his  insular  prejudices 
might  cause  him  to  represent  the 
Ghmese  altogether  en  laid,  and  so  he 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  repre- 
senting them  altogether  en  ban.  At 
present  we  hare  not  '  done  China,' 
and  are  waiting  till  Mr.  Cooke  gets 
np  a  cheap  excursion  there  and  back 
in  the  summer.  But  in  the  mean 
time  we  take  the  representations  of 
the  people  who  know  the  countries, 
and  who  say  that  a  very  hideous  and 
dirty  picture  of  the  Chinese  has  to 
be  drawn,  and  that  Dr.  Bennie  has 
given  us  nothing  but  the  remotest 
glimpses  of  the  dreadful  realities  of 
things.  It  is  also  to  be  said  that 
Dr.  Bennie  has  not  so  much  given 
US  a  good  book  as  the  materials  out 
of  which  a  good  book  might  be 
easily  constructed.  As  Dr.  Bennie 
had  resolved  to  keep  a  diary,  he 
made  it  his  diurnal  practice  to  say 
something,  whether  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  or  not.  This  is  the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  newspapers,  which 
must  equally  make  their  appear- 
ance every  morning,  whether  they 
record  a  revolution  or  have  really 
notiung  beyond  the  police  news. 
Some  of  Dr.  Bennie's  entries  are, 
therefore,  exceedingly  trivial ;  e.  g.: 
*  It  was  so  very  hot  that  nobody  could 
sleep  till  daybreak;'  which,  consi- 
denng  that  the  locality  was  Peking 
and  the  time  Midsummer,  is  not 
very  surprising.  Although  the  work 
is  too  desultory  and  ill-constructed 
to  render  a  continuous  perusal  plea- 
sant or  even  possible,  there  is  in  it  a 
large  and  important  collection  of 
facte  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
reader  in  forming  a  conception  of 
the  Chinese. 

A  very  beautiful  book  was  Issued 
early  in  the  season  by  Mr.  Bertram, 
a  well-known  authority  on  fisheries, 
especially  Scottish  fisheries,  entitled 
'  The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.'  In  ad- 
dition to  much  splendid  illustration, 
and  very  interesting  letterpress,  the 
book  aimed  at  some  important  prac- 
tical results.     Mr.  Bertram  argued 
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that  we  were  injuring  ourselves  by 
over-fishing;  that  our  supplies  of 
fish,  so  fax  &om  being  inexhaustible, 
were  really  suffering;  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  popular 
delusion  to  suppose  that  there  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it  He  says  that  we  are  very 
improvident  in  the  item  of  fish,  and 
are  ruining  ourselves  by  our  impro- 
vidence. Curiously  enough  a  Par- 
liamentary Beport  on  the  subject  of 
the  Deep-Sea  Fisheries  was  issued 
directly  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Bertram's  work,  and  this  Beport 
arrived  at  a  diametrically  opposite 
conclusion.  It  strongly  urged  that 
renewed  and 'more  vigorous  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  fisheries, 
and  held  out  glowing  expectations 
of  the  results  that  might  be  realized. 
Mr.  Bertram  has  not  succumbed 
before  the  parliamentary  report  He 
will  not  allow  the  reputation  of  his 
book  and  lusown  professional  repu- 
tation to  be  damaged  by  this  parlia- 
mentary criticism.  He  returns  to 
the  charge,  vindicates  his  conclu- 
sions, and  impugns  that  of  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  Other  things 
being  equal,  we  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  vote  on  the  side  of  spe- 
cial authority  than  to  yield  blind 
credence  to  senatorial  wisdom.  Pish 
legislation  has,  in  some  respects, 
been  singularly  unsuccessful.  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinaon,  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
mentioned  that  when  the  Fenian 
raid  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in 
Canada,  was  first  spoken  of,  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  were  more  than 
half  a  dozen  members  in  the  House 
who  knew  where  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
was.  When  our  members  legislated 
for  salmon  they  must  have  known 
just  as  much,  or  as  little,  about  the 
natural  history  of  the  salmon.  In 
Cornwall,  for  instance,  they  prohibit 
salmon  fishing  when  salmon  is  in 
season,  and  allow  it  in  the  spawning 
season.  In  the  beautiful  Fowey 
river,  both  stream  and  estuary, 
where  Mr.  Tennyson  has  poetized, 
and  where  lovers  of  rural  sports  may 
resort,  perfect  shoals  of  fine  salmon 
escape  the  poor  fishermen,  which  for 
them  means  the  loss  of  bread,  meat, 
and  clothing,  and  when  the  legal 
leave  comes,  it  comes  too  late  to  be 
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of  any  service.  Mr.  Bertram's  know- 
ledge of  Scotch  fisheries  is  most 
thoroagh,  but  his  information  in 
several  respects  appewra  to  be  de- 
fective in  respect  to  British  seas  and 
streams.  Moreover,  fishing  with 
him  is  too  much  a  matter  of  bnsi- 
ness;  he  lacks  the  serene  philoso- 
phy and  the  keen  sense  of  natural 
beauty  which  onght  to  distinguish 
the  Fisoator  of  tiie  Izaak  Walton 
stamp.  But  the  book  is  good  read- 
ing, and  highly  suggestive  of  good 
feeding. 

A  really  very  splendid  work  is 
the  new  volume,  the  thurd,  of  Crowe 
and  Oavalcaselle's  *  New  Histoi^  of 
Painting  in  Italy.'    Mr.  Crowe  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  pleasant  sociely 
of  Anglo-Parisians;  a  society  which 
has  just  lost  one  of  its  brightest  and 
most  eccentric  stars  in  the  Irish 
gentleman  best  koown  as  Father 
Prout    Many  a  reader  used  to  seize 
the  '  Globe'  for  its  French  intelU- 
genoe,  because  poor  Mahoney  used 
to  contribute  tius,  and  the  chances 
were  ^at  there  would  be  something 
racy.     If  I  remember  aright,  Mr. 
Crowe  is  the  author  of  an  unpre- 
tending, but  usefcd  and  accurate 
'History  of  France.'    Encouraged 
by   the  success  of  their    'Early 
Flemish  Painters,'   Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Murray,  are  persevering  in 
their  oostiy  and   elaborate  work, 
which   is  drawn   up   from   fresh 
materials  and  recent  researches  in 
the  archives  of  ItcJy,  as  well  as  from 
personal  inspection  of  the  works  of 
art  scattered  throughout  Europe. 
In  great  measure  the  work  is  for  an 
esoteric  circle,  but  every  one  would 
find  it  useful  as  a  work  of  reference, 
and  the    magnificent  illustrations 
with  which  it  is  thronged  impart  to 
it  a  high  artistic  valua    But  even, 
the  most  enthusiastic  art  student 
will  be  oppressed  by  the  minuteness 
of  the  criticism  and  the  multiplicity 
ofthedeteils.  The  strongest  interest 
of  this  work,  as  with  Dr.  Wagner's 
'Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain,' 
idll  be  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
|»ctures  criticised.     Indeed  such 
works  as   these  must  sometimes 
oreato  a  very  strong  and  unpleasant 
sensation    among    the    ooUectcnB. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  sensation  may 


be  a  pleasant  one,  when  a  picture 
which  has  been  remanded  au  quat' 
rieme,  or  has  been  placed  behmd  a 
staircase,  is  decl&red  by  the  autho- 
rities to  be  a  very  precious  example 
of  some  distinguished  master.  .But 
generally  the  decision  is  the  oikher 
way.  Thus  the  Butier-Johnstone 
supposed  Andreadel  Sarto  isdeclared 
'not  done  in  the  master's  style  nor 
according  to  his  habits.'  Another 
one,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, at  Hamilton  Palace,  is  said  to 
be,'  more  truly  a  slovenly  thing  by 
Baochiaoco.'  Another  one  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ashbumham,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  is  'weak  and  washy.  It  is 
hkelythat  a  pupil  worked  this  up 
from  Del  Sarto  s  original,  possible 
that  it  had  been  left  unfinished  at 
his  death,  and  was  completed  by 
another.'  The  criticism  is  not  always 
sounfavourabla  Of  the  Panshanger 
portrait  (Earl  Oowper's)  they  say: 
'  The  painting  is  clearly  Del  Sarto's, 
and  finely  touched.'  Mr.  Holford's 
is  declared  to  be  only  a  school  copy 
of  a  picture  at  Madrid.  These  are 
samples  of  the  Home  criticism.  The 
literary  work  is  done  in  a  very  care- 
ful and  conscientious  manner.  Every 
one  will  now  be  able  to  give  intelli- 
gent praises  to  the  works  of  Pietro- 
Perugino.  The  work  is  a  modem 
YasarL 

Whatever  Lord  Macaulay  may 
say  about  the  Boswelliana  lues,  the 
Shakesperiana  lues  is  a  still  more 
destructive  disorder.  A  more  fetal 
disease  can  hardly  occur  to  any 
human  being.  It  is  a  disease  which 
requires  the  severest  antiphlogistio 
regimen.  If  it  passes  from  anacute 
into  a  chronic  steto  the  results  are 
truly  pitiable  and  appalling.  Every 
scrap  of  Elizabethan  literature  ought 
to  be  labelled '  Poison ;'  but  perhaps 
the  speediest  and  most  efficacious 
way  would  be  to  transfer  the  sufiiarer 
to  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  These 
are  strong  words,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported by  strong  fecte.  I  know  an 
mtelligent,  religious,  and  estimable 
gentieman:  in  an  evil  hour  he 
plunged  into  the  Shakespearian 
vortex.  He  ought  to  be  a  prosperous 
man.  But  he  himself  is  unknown, 
his  children  uneducated,  his  very 
house  uncarpeted.  The  whole  of 
bk  time,  and  his   little  stock  of 
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available  hundreds  haTe  been 
lavished  away  in  the  search  after 
Shakespearian  discoyeries.  He  pos- 
fleases  an  admirable  Shakespearian 
library,  and  the  ordinary  reader 
little  suspects  of  how  many  Tolomes 
Shakespearianlitenitnre  consists.  He 
is  waiting  for  the  trimnphant  demon- 
stration of  a  theory  which  will  ut- 
terly oonfonnd  all  previous  editions. 
Amid  the  ruin  of  his  household  gods 
he  is  waiting  stilly  and  fishing  for 
the  one-eyed  perch.  This  sorrowful 
recollection  lb  suggested  to  me  by 
the  handsome,  bulky  yolume  lying 
on  my  table  by  Mr.  Gerald  Massey ; 
'  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  neyer  before 
Interpreted:  his  Private  Friends 
Identified,  together  with  a  Becorered 
Likeness  of  himsel£*  There,  take  it 
away;  the  title  is  quite  enough. 
The  poor  man  evidently  thinks 
that  he  has  caught  the  one-eyed 
perch.  I  do  not  expect  that  Mr. 
MassQr  has  mined  himself,  for  I 
observe  a  dedication  to  Lord  Brown- 
low —  who  is  extremely  solvent 
— ^'in  poor  acknowledgment  of 
princely  kindness.'  But  Shake- 
spearianism  may  be  too  much  for 
any  peer  or  commoner,  however 
solvent  To  think  that  Gerald 
Massey,  who  once  showed  symptoms 
of  being  a  real  poet,  should  have 
descended  to  become  a  commen- 
tator on  Shakespeare !  Those  Son- 
nets have  been  the  source  of  much 
grie£  Even  the  powerful  mind  of 
the  late  Lord  Campbell  succumbed 
to  them.  He  thought  that  Shake- 
speare must  needs  have  been  a 
lawyer  because  he  wrote,  inter  cUia, 

*  Wbes  to  the  teaaixmt  of  sweet  silent  thon^t 
I  nuninMi  op  remembraDoe  of  the  |msL' 

The  only  sessions  of  which  Lord 
Campbell  could  conceive  were 
lawyers'  sessions— petty  or  quarterly. 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Massey's  book  con- 
tains some  precious  grains  of  gold. 
Fo8sibly,also,itiB utterly  baseless.  To 
explain  the  whole  of  those  wonderful 
Sonnets  on  the  simple  Southampton 
theory,  is  to  my  mind  eminently 
nnsatis&ctory.  I  hope  I  have  been 
misinformed  in  hearing  Ihat  Mr. 
MasB^  has  dedicated  many  years  of 
his  life  to  the  composition  of  this 
work. 

flomflthing  onght  to  be  said  about 


the  poetry  of  the  season,  whieh,  in 
the  absence  of  any  new  poem  by  the 
Laureate,  is  not  especially  marked. 
The  thorough  Greek  spirit  and  the 
splendid  mastery  of  metre  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne  in  his 
'  Atalanta  in  Oalydon/  naturally  in- 
terested people  in  Chastelard.  But 
the  interest  is  gone  oflfl  Chastelard^ 
in  fact,  is  not  a  very  agreeable  sub- 
ject There  is  an  account  sufficiently 
graphic  in  the  last  volume  of  Mr. 
Froude's  History.  That  Mr.  Swin- 
burne shovns  every  promise  of  being 
a  magnificent  poet  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  he  appears  to  be  deplorably 
destitute  of  anything  like  a  moral 
sense.  Perhaps,  however,  the  poet 
has  dived  more  deeply  than  any 
historian  into  the  complex  secret 
of  the  real  character  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  But  Mr.  Swinburne 
most  be  called  a  very  fleshly  poet. 
Perhap  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  vnriter 
who  IS  rising  most  steadily  and 
equably  to  public  estimation  as  a 
poet  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  '  Lost 
Tales  of  Miletus'  is  a  remarkable 
work,  both  on  account  of  its  inge- 
nious literary  experiments  and  the 
real  poetry  and  eloquence  with  which 
it  abounds.  As  metrical  efforts,  the 
book  will  meet  with  only  limited 
applause;  but  it  bears  all  the  vigo- 
rous marks  of  the  consummate 
literary  skill  possessed  by  its  distin- 
guished author.  A  keen  regret  was 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Sir  Bulwer  Ly  tton  should  speak 
so  seldom,  and  it  is  equally  to  be 
rogretted  that  he  should  now  write 
so  little.  We  wonder  why  Sir  Bul- 
wer Lytton  and  Mr.  Home  do  not 
produce  a  work  conjointly.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  Bulwer's  last  novel,  *  A 
Strange  Story,'  really  indicates 
delib^te  theories  and  convictions 
of  his  own  respecting  the  super- 
natural. But  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Sir  Edward's  lite- 
rary achievements  was  his  remark- 
able speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  for  lowering  the  suffrage. 
That  speech  ought  to  be  carefo&y 
studied  by  those  who  would  compre- 
hend the  breadth,  keenness,  and 
versatility  of  that  wonderfal  mind. 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Mill,  the 
member  for  Westminster,  and  these 
two    speeches    form  the  htecaiy 
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element  of  this  historical  debate. 
I  believe  the  great  master  of  emotion 
had  the  snperiorily  over  the  great 
master  of  logic,  and  this  is  genially 
the  case  in  the  long  run.  Plato  is 
greater  than  Aristotle,  Shakespeare 
than  Bacon.  Mr.  Mill  has  mentioned 
in  his  place  that  the  attacks  made 
npon  him  in  Parliament  have  quite 
relieved  his  publishers  from  the 
necessity  of  advertising  his  publica- 
tions. I  suppose,  then,  five  thousand 
people  have  read  Mr.  Mill's  speeches 
to  one  who  has  mastered  that  re- 
markable article  on  Compte  in  the 
seldom-read  '  Westminster  Beview,' 
which  constitutes  Mr.  Mill's  latest 
contribution  to  the  literature  of 
hard  thinking.  We  extremely  de- 
precate that  servile  idolatry  with 
which  many  men  seem  to  regard  the 
writings  of  Mr.  MilL  But  the  prac- 
tical success  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
obtained  in  Parliament  is  of  an  as- 
tonishing kind,  and  no  mean  tribute 
to  this  great  writer's  powers.  It  was 
thought  a  wonderful  thing  in  the 
career  of  Macaulay  that  he  should 
twice  have  turned  a  division  by  a 
speech.  But  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  course 
of  this  single  session,  has  diverted  a 
large  amount  of  the  compensation 
int^ded  to  be  granted  to  feumers  on 
account  of  the  Cattle  Plague ;  and  by 
his  speeches  on  the  fiulnre  of  coal 
and  the  National  Debt,hehas  gone&r 
to  make  a  change  in  our  financial 
policy.  Mr.  Mill's  legislative  career 
may  not  be  a  long  one;  but,  to  use 
a  logical  phrase,  it  will  mi^e  up  in 
intensity  what  it  lacks  in  extension. 
Lord  Derby's  noble  version  of  the 
'  Iliad '  has  lent  a  new  impetus  to 
Greek  translation.  Since  the  la- 
mented death  of  Mr.  Worsley,  of 
whom  all  men  spoke  golden  words, 
the  great  earl  ranks  first  in  this 
important  province  of  literature.  To 
that  nrovince  Dean  Milman  has  just 
addea  an  important  contribution,  in 
his  version  of  the  'Agamemnon'  of 
.Slschylus,  the  'BacchsB'  of  Euri- 
.  pides,  and  a  valuable  Anthology  of 
other  translations.  The  Dean  won 
his  earliest  laurels  as  a  poet,  and 
having  devoted  his  meridian  powers 
to  church  history,  he  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  first  love,  and  his  latest 
efforts  will  also  be  the  same  as  tiie 
first  It  is  thought  that  the  author 


of  'Latin  Christianity' grew  rather 
weary  before  he  had  finished  with 
the  General  Councils.  By  the  way, 
the 'History  of  Latin  Clmstianity' 
being  finished,  when  will  some  very 
reverend  Dean  fiivour  us  with  a  his- 
tory of  Teutonic  Christianity?  Many 
of  these  translations  of  tiie  Dean 
were  read  before  a  youthftd  auditory, 
of  whom,  by  an  obvious  allusion,  li/bc, 
Gladstone  was  ona  The  Dean  was 
encouraged  to  publish  them  by  those 
who  retained  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  delight  with  which  they  once 
heard  them — ^'one  especially,  by 
whose  brilliant  and  busy  life  such 
reminiscences,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed, would  have  been  long  utterly 
efEiebced.'  So  fiu  as  ^schylus  is  con- 
cerned, the  Dean  has  been  surpassed 
by  a  lady,  Miss  Swanwick,  who 
with  singular  learning  and  ability 
has  recentiy  translated  the  whole  of 
the  Orestean  trilogy.  The  days  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  are  reviving. 
Another  lady,  Mib.  Webster,  haa 
translated  the  'Prometheus'  very 
nicely.  However  repellant  Greek 
literature  may  be  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  the  engravings  from  the  an- 
tique in  this  volume  are  so  good 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
handsomer  volume  for  the  drawing- 
room  tabla  The  lighter  pieces  were 
embedded  in  the  Latin  lectures 
which  the  then  Professor  Milman 
delivered  from  the  Chair  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford.  The  translations  from 
the  Tragedians  appear  to  be  the  re- 
cent accomplishment  of  youthftd 
attempts.  The  Dean's  work  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  many  almost  forgotten 
names  of  those  who  wrote  what 
the  Dean  is  so  good  as  to  consider 
poetry  in  the  declimng  age  of 
the  Greek  language  and  eloquence. 
But,  though  Nounus  and  Aratus  may 
not  be  poete,  Milman  is  certainly  a 
poet,  and  his  first-rate  rendering  of 
their  fourth-rate  compositions  is 
always  graceful  and  ingenious.  We 
should  like  to  give  a  specimen  of 
the  Dean's  powers  as  a  translator, 
although  we  know  that  to  do  so  by 
culling  a  single  specimen  is  very 
much  like  judging  a  house  by  a  brick 
or  a  statue  by  a  finger.  Here  is 
a  very  short  passage  from  'The 
CloudSi'  in  whion  the  Dean  has  well 
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eaaght  that  lofly  poetry  and  elo- 
qnenoe  which  AnstophaneB  kaew  bo 
well  how  to  conmilngle  with  broad 
brae  and  scathing  satire : — 

The  Gloum. 

*  We  come  I  we  come  I 
The  eternal  cloudfl  to  xnortAl  tight. 
Cor  dewy  forms  are  floating  light, 
Vmn  Iktber  Ocean's  ever-sounding  home. 
Up  to  the  loftiest  moontain's  woodcapped  brow ; 

Whence   on   the    beaconing  watch-tower 
brl^t 

Down  we  cast  oar  ranging  sight ; 
Where  the  rldi  champaign  spreads  below,    ^* 
And  where  the  mnrmoring  riven  pour, 
And  the  deep  endless  seas  for  ever  roar. 

*  For  lo  I  the  unwearied  eye 

or  heaven  Is  biasing  high,  * 

Bathing  all  nature  in  its  glittering  beams ; 

Oar  dipping  mists  we  shake  away, 

In  our  immortal  forms  survey 
Where  to  the  expanding  ken  the  world  of  glory 
gleams.' 

The  ffretki  extent  to  which  classical 
translations  have  preyailed  of  late 
is  Teiy  remarkable,  intimating  that 
although  there  may  be  many  nn- 
flatisfactory  featozes  in  the  education 
of  the  present  day,  the  highest  forms 
of  intellectual  cidture  are  still  care- 
ihlly  adhered  to  among  ourselres. 
Besides  these  translations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  into  English,  there  haye 
been  of  late  many  admirable  traos- 
li^ODS  from  English  into  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  is  a  very  fair  account 
of  ihem  in  the  current  number  of 
the  '  Edinburgh  Beyiew.'  Sir  Bul- 
wer  Lytton's  new  volume,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  may  be  con- 
sidered of  the  classic  type.  It  is  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  introduce  into 
English  metres  a  kind  of  Sapphic 
and  Alcaic,  unrhymed.  Each  of  the 
IS  consists  of  a  striking  narratiye 
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kwn  from  Greek  souioes  of  some 
length,  and  for  this  the  metro  is  not 
nnauited;  but  we  hold  that  it  is 
iU  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ode,  which  shows  in  itself  that  the 
original  metre  is  radically  different 
ih>m  the  present  remote  and  debased 
ahape.  The  Tolume  perorates,  not 
imworthily,  with  the  pretty  story  of 
Qydippe,  or  the  Apple,  told  witti 
those  touches  of  humour  which  are 
always  lambent  in  this  distinguished 
author^s  writings.  Oydippe  is  be- 
trothed to  a  rich  old  merchant,  but 
the  goddess  has  destined  her  for  the 
huntsman  Aconthis,  and  so  thrown 


the  maiden  into  a  deep  trance.  The 
merdiant  does  not  relish  a  wife  who 
fsdls  into  trances,  and  proposes  to 
cancel  the  arrangement. 

'  Proudly  the  Arcbon  smiled,  and  tore  the  con- 
tract. 
Chremes  soon  foond  a  bride  wUhfU  Uu  quiet ; 
Then  firom  her  trance,  tnah  as  fkom  wonted 
sinmber, 
Bloomed  oat  the  maid  and  stood  amid  the 
flowers. 

'  Megacles  now,  sore-smarting  at  the  insalt 
Pat  on  his  child  by  the  coarse-thooc^ted  mer-' 

chant. 
Out  Arom  her  saiton  chose  a  grave  Eapatrid, 
Osxne  as  an  Ephor  tehooUng  Spartan 
kings.' 

Lord  Stratford  deBedcliffe  has  also 
joined  the  poets.  We  now  require  a 
new  edition  of  the '  Boyal  and  Noble 
Authors.'  The  great  diplomatist's 
book  is  entitied  'Shadows  of  the 
Fast,'  and  he  teUs  us  in  the  prefiice 
that  for  many  years  past  poetical 
composition  had  been  lus  rehef  amid 
the  toils  of  of&ce.  It  requires  an 
effort  to  imagine  the  great  ambassa- 
dor, the  terrible  Effendi,  whom  Mr. 
Einglake  portrays,  as  engaged  in 
the  mild,  quiet  pursuits  of  poetry. 
Here,  too,  we  will  quote  just  a  few 
lines— lines  that  rise  into  a  solemn, 
deyotional  strain,  though  the  cast  of 
the  entire  poem  rather  resembles 
Pope*s  Uniyersal  I^yer: — 

*  While  here  we  breathe,  ten  thoosand  forms 

Of  grace  and  radiance  charm  oar  eyes ; 
But  Heaven's  fldr  vault  is  swept  by  storms, 
And  nature  fades  and  beauty  dies. 

*  For  one  brief  bnniing  hour  of  yoath. 

In  life,  in  love,  in  Joy  we  trust ; 

'  Another  tells  th'  o'erwhelming  truth. 

That  all  we  doat  on  is  but  dust* 

We  now  come  to  those  books 
which,  in  an  esoteric  sense,  may  be 
called  books  of  the  season,  inasmuch 
as  they  chiefly  appeal  to  readers  of 
the  present  season  as  reminiscences 
of  nast  seasons.  Three  different 
works  come  under  this  category, 
namely.  Captain'  Gronow'a  'Last 
EecoUections,'  the  last  two  yolumes 
of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  '  My  Life 
and  Eecollections,'  and  'Draughts 
on  my  Memory,'  by  Lord  William 
Lennox.  The  first  littie  book  is  the 
last  of  an  interesting  series  inter- 
rupted by  the  author's  death.  We 
say  interrupted ;  for  if  his  life  had 
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been  spared  there  would  have  been 
Teiy  little  to  prevent  a  gnccession  of 
them.  As  a  Guardsman  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  Oaptain  Gronow 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
when  it  was  not  such  a  busy  world 
as  it  is  now— much  more  light- 
hearted  and  gay,  franker  and  plea- 
santer  altogether.  His  last  entry 
relates  to  the  Derby  of  1 865,  in  which 
ha  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  pedi- 
gree of  Gladiatenr  runs  throuffh  the 
pnrest  English  racehorses ;  and  long 
before  the  Derby  of  1866  he  was 
taken  away.  Old  Captain  Gronow — 
for  he  exceeded  the  threescore  years 
and  ten — was  one  of  the  stroDgly- 
marked  race  of  Anglo-Parisians. 
Who  is  not  acquainted  with  that 
race  which,  scattered  all  over  Paris, 
gather  to  Galignani^s  as  their  centre  ? 
No  man  knew  Paris  better  in  the 
days  that  were  brilliant  days  for  the 
Anglo-Parisians;  but  in  these  de- 
generate days,  when  the  English 
Ambassador  has  become  a  sort  of 
confidential  clerk  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  great  English  hdtel 
is  by  far  the  dullest  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Honor^,  Captain  Gronow  had 
little  else  to  do  than  stop  at  home 
with  his  &mily  and  write  out  his 
Beminiscences.  The  aged  veteran 
lived  the  past  over  again ;  once  more 
he  became  the  careless  Eton  school- 
boy, telling  how  Dr.  Eeats  flogged 
the  boys  and  Mr.  Sumner  spared 
tiiem.  Again  he  fought  the  great 
fi^ht  of  Waterloo,  which  its  few  sur- 
vivors cannot  fight  over  again  too 
often;  and,  as  we  are  particularly 
glad  to  see,  he  tells  his  stories  with 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good 
principles.  There  is  always  a  charm 
m  hearing  about  the  Peninsular 
war,  about  the  Waterloo  camjMugn, 
about  the  occupation  of  Paris ;  and 
we  readily  hear,  from  a  man  who 
can  tell  us  about  all  this,  a  good  deal 
of  gossip  which  would  be  rather 
contemptible  on, the  lips  of  other 
men:  the  sayings' of  the  Prince  Be- 
gent,  and  of  the  great  Beau;  how 
a  Guardsman  carried  on  an  iatrigue 
with  Lady  Betly  Charteris,  in  the 
disguise  of  an  Italian  organ-grinder ; 
how  a  French  marquis  got  invited 
to  one  of  Mr.  William  Hope's  par^ 
ties  by  threatening  to  call  mm  out 
if  he  was  not  aeJsed;  the  scandals 


and  escapades  of  Alvanley  and 
Waterford ;  the  loves  and  the  debts 
of  the  Boyal  dukes ;  the  old  stories 
of  the  Pabis  Bqyal,  and  the  scandals 
of  the  CafS  Tortom'.  Captain  Gro- 
now's  French  anecdotes  have  more 
authenticity  than  most  of  these  anec- 
dotes. Here  is  one  about  the  Em- 
peror—one of  many  such  which  we 
derive  not  only  from  the  writings  of 
Queen  Hortense,  but  from  many 
sources  which  attest  the  amiability 
of  his  character : — 

'Another  anecdote,  showing  the 
good  nature  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was 
related  to  me  by  the  late  M.  Moc- 
quard,  with  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted. After  leaving  the  Mal- 
maison.  Queen  Hortense  settled  by 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  the 
young  Prince  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  relieving  poor  people  by 
giving  away  his  pocket-money.  One 
day  he  observed  a  fiEunily  in  the 
greatest  distress,  but  having  no 
money  to  give  them,  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  boote  and  gave  them  to 
these  poor  people,  saying  he  was 
sorry  that  he  had  not  any  money 
for  them,  as  he  had  given  away  the 
allowance  his  mother  made  him  to 
some  other  poor  persons*  who  had 
just  passed  oy  the  house;  but  he 
nopea  they  would  dispose  of  his 
clothes  to  relieve  their  wante.  The 
weather  at  this  time  was  very  cold 
and  the  ground  covered  with  snow ; 
the  Prince,  nevertheless,  trudged 
through  it  towards  home,  and  when 
near  the  house  was  met  by  Moo- 
quard,  who  expressed  his  surprise 
at  seeing  him  in  that  state.  The 
little  fellow,  then  ten  years  old,  re- 
plied, '  I  have  given  away  my  clothes 
to  some  poor  people  to  prevent  them 
from  starving.'  Mocquard  added 
that '  the  Emperor  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  can  relieve  the  distressed.' 

The  Emperor  knows  the  keen 
luxury  of  doing  a  good  action ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  often  those  who 
possess  this  sensibility,  who  love  to 
make  individuals  happy,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  great  principles 
which  secure  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  Captain 
Gronow  tells  with  some  pardonable 
indignation  the  story  of  an  EnglUk 
gentieman  who,  having  known  the 
Emperor  at  Bome,  supplicated 
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emplojment  in  the  imperial  stables^ 
andTras  named  extra  eqnerry.  One 
of  these  stories  appears,  howeyer,  to 
be  very  improbable.  Count  D— 
told  Oiptain  Gronow  that  one  sum- 
mer day^  after  dining  with  them  at 
CSuintally,  the  Dnc  de  Nemonrs 
proposed  a  stroll,  and  taking  ont  of 
his  pocket  his  &lse  wig  and  whis- 
kers said,  '  You,  sir,  hare  no  occa- 
Eion  to  disguise  yourself;  but  as  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  be  the  son  of  aking, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
disguise  and  strategy  from  morning 
to  night'  Now  the  present  writer 
Imows  Chantilly  well,  and  has  spent 
pleasant  hours  in  wandering,  time 
after  time,  among  the  glades  and 
gajdens,  temples  and  streams,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  great  Gond^, 
and  now  to  the  Messrs.  Goutts.  If 
fixe  Duke  went  into  the  little  village 
of  Chantilly,  at  any  other  time  than 
the  races,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that,  despite  the  wig  and  whiskers, 
his  people  would  recognize  the  illus- 
trious master  of  the  ch&teau ;  or  if 
he  only  wanted  a  stroll,  he  might 
go  a  dozen  miles  into  the  forest  and 
hardly  meet  a  solitary  peasant, 
against  whom  he  would  scarcely 
need  articles  of  disguise.  Several 
tales  are  told  about  embassy  parties. 
There  was  rather  a  good  story  going 
about  Paris  a  little  while  before  this 
book  was  published,  which  its  au- 
thor would  probably  have  included, 
save  for  the  fact  that  he  lived  more 
in  tiie  past  than  the  present  In- 
deed it  would  be  surprising,  if  it 
were  not  so  common,  to  oontitust  the 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  Captain 
Gronow's  earlier  recollections  with 
the  long  bUnk  which  the  present 
16^  presented  to  him.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  the  personage 
of  the  following  stories  was  Lord 
Cowley,  but  that  statement  was  in- 
accurate. At  an  embassy  ball  an 
exquisite  in  a  great  state  of  prostra- 
tion found  his  way  into  a  vacant 
room,  and  internally  bemoaned  the 
exceeding  slowness  of  the  whole 
afiair.  To  him  enters  an  individual, 
whom  for  the  second  we  will  call 
Mysterious  Stranger. 

Prostrate  StoeU.  '  Precious  slow 
here.  The  worst  of  these  embassy 
parties  is,  that  they  always  are  so 
slow. 


Mysterious  Stranger,  *Tou  are 
better  off  than  I  am.  If  you  don't 
like  it  you  had  better  ga  As  the 
master  of  the  house,  I  am  unfortu- 
nately obliged  to  stay.' 

Captain  Gronow's  story  about 
Bishop  Porteus  and  Greorge  JIL, 
although  he  says  'my  readers  will 
be  interested  in  hearing  the  follow- 
ing,' is  a  very  old  one:  we  could 
mention  two  or  three  places  where 
it  has  appeared.  Here  are  a  brace 
of  very  snort  stories  which  we  should 
like  to  see  verified,  but,  as  a  rule. 
Captain  Gronow  is  praisoworihily 
accurate. 

(a.)  When  the  Grenadier  Guards 
returned  to  London  from  Cambrai, 
where  they  had  been  quartered  some 
considerable  time,  the  first  thing 
that  was  proposed  by  the  officers 
was  to  invito  tneir  colonel,  the  Ihike 
of  Tork,  to  a  banquet  at  the  Thatohed 
House,  St  James's  Street  His 
Boyal  Highness,  in  a  letter  full  of 
feeling  and  good  taste,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  tiie  gallantries  of  the 
regiment  he  commanded,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom upon  such  occasions,  the  army 
agente  of  the  regiment  were  also 
invited.  After  dinner,  Colonel 
Townshend,  commonly  called  the 
Bull,  addressed  the  Duke,  steting 
that,  as  he  was  then  in  command  of 
the  old  battelion,  he  hoped  H.  R.  H. 
would  permit  him  to  propose  a 
toast  The  Duke  bowed  assent, 
when  the  Bull  bellowed  out, '  I  pro- 
pose the  health  of  Mr.  Greenwood, 
to  whom  we  are  all  of  us  so  much 
indebted.'  This  toast  was  ill-chosen, 
for  the  Duke  of  York  owed  his  army 
agente  at  that  moment  nearly  fifty 
thousand  pounds;  but  Townshend 
considered  it  a  good  joke,  for  he 
used  frequently  to  boast  of  having 
astonished  the  Duke  with  his  witty 
toast  Townshend  was  the  brother 
of  Lord  Sidney.  He  was  considered 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment to  be  intrepid  and  brave :  he 
was  unfortunately  a  slave  to  good 
cookery,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  death. 

(h.)  At  the  commencement  of 
1817,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  bent 
upon  improving  his  pecuniary 
means,  decided  on  marrying  a  rich 
heiress.    The  report  was  circidated 
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all  oyer  England  (where  it  pioduoed 
the  most  intense  sensation)  that  the 
Duke  had«  with  the  consent  of  his 
brother,  the  Prince  Begent,  actoally 
proposed  to  Miss  Wykeham,  whose 
es^tes  in  Oxfordshire  were  large 
and  of  immense  value.  When  the 
event  was  conununicated  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  his  royal  mother  was  out- 
zageous.  She  flew  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  witti  vehement  assevera-. 
tions  (either  in  English  or  German) 
declai^  timt  her  consent  should 
never  be  given  to  the  match.  The 
law  officers  of  the  Grown  were  con- 
sullld,  cabinet  councils  met  daily, 
and  after  much  discussion  minist^ 
determined  on  opposing  the  Duke's 
project,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  best  lawyers,  that '  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  being  of 
age,  and  notifying  his  intended  mar- 
riage previous  to  its  taking  place, 
was  at  liberty  to  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  unless  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  ad- 
dress the  Crown  against  it' 

The  excitement  among  all  classes 
was  at  its  height,  when  the  '  Morn- 
ing Post'  informed  the  world  one 
morning  that  the  Duke's  intended 
marriage  was  entirely '  off,'  H.  B.  H. 
having  been  prevailed  upon  by  the 
Queen  to  forego  his  intentions.  In 
^is  course  Queen  Charlotte  was 
evidently  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  royal  fjEunily ;  and  it  waswhis- 
pared  that  as  an  inducement  to  the 
Prince  to  behave  as  a  good  boy,  the 
Queen,  Prince  Eegent,  and  his  royal 
sisters  had  subscribed  a  sufficient 
sum  among  themselves  to  pay  off 
all  H.  E.  H.'s  debts,  and  to  provide 
him  with  an  increase  of  income  for 
the  future.  Much  amusement  was 
caused  at  the  clubs  by  a  caricature 
of  an  old  sailor,  called '  the  love-sick 
youth.' 

Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  just 
published  volumes  three  and  four  of 
riis  '  Life  and  Beooljections,'  a  very 
poor  and  imperfect  sort  of  life  and 
recollections,  which  cannot  give 
much  pleasure  in  the  recollecting. 
The  present  volumes  are  incon- 
gruous and  made  up,  a  mere  manu- 
racture  for  the  market.  Last  year 
Mr.  Berkeley  published  two  volumes 
ofhis'LifeandBecollections.'  The 
work  was  not  an  unpleasant  sort  of 


literature.  It  was  a  kind  of  after- 
dinner  talk.  Men  will  gratefully 
listen  to  any  one  who  will  enliven 
the  conversation  as  they  sit  round 
the  mahogany,  and  are  not  very 
careful  about  the  quality  of  the  wit, 
if  it  only  elicits  l^e  laugh  that  helps 
digestion.  The  misfortune  is  that 
these  laughs  are  becoming  less  fire- 
quent  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
clever  conversationalists  are  disco- 
vering that  it  is  better  to  talk  to  the 
public  than  to  talk  to  their  Mends. 
'  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,'  said  a 
distinguished  friend  of  the  writer, 

'1  sjgejxi  an  evening  with  Gr , 

who  is  the  cleverest  man  out  just 
now,  and  he  never  opened  his  lips. 
He  was  taking  it  all  in  and  saving 
it  all  up  for  lus  next  article.  When 
I  was  a  young  man,  sir,  gentiemen 
would  talk  freely  over  their  wine, 
and  never  took  thought  of  reserving 
themselves  for  print'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Grantley  Berke- 
ley has  told  many  of  these  stories 
over  his  wine.  His  veracity  has 
been  strongly  impugned  in  several 
particulars;  but  he  has  probably 
told  these  particular  stories  over  so 
often  that  he  firmly  believes  that 
they  are  true.  The  disgraceful 
story  about  L.  E.  L.  in  the  first  series 
has  been  very  sharply  commented 
on  by  Mr.  8.  C.  Hall  in  the  'Art 
Journal;'  nor  will  Mr.  B^keley's 
rejoinder  in  the  present  volumes  be 
looked  upon,  in  all  probability,  as 
very  satii^actory.  Mr.  Berkeley  has 
quite  forgotten  the  homely  proverbs 
which  tell  how  it  is  an  ill  bird  that 
fouls  its  own  nest,  and  advises  that 
it  is  best  to  wash  dirty  linen  at 
home.  Those  few  persons  who  care 
much  for  the  Berkeley  nest  and  the 
Berkeley  founily  linen,  after  reading 
this  book  should  look  at  a  well- 
known  pamphlet,  which  is  a  reply 
to  it  by  the  other  surviving  sons  of 
the  late  Earl  and  Countess  of  Berke- 
ley. In  the  first  series  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  brought  down  the  simple 
story  of  his  useful  and  honoured 
career  to  the  state  of  his  health 
'as  leaves  him  at  present;'  when 
having  objurgated  Bournemouth  on 
account  of  its  excessive  addiction  to 
divine  service,  he  found  himself  Sir 
Ivor  Guest's  tenant  of  a  littie  shoot- 
ing lodge,  with  plenty  of  shooting 
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and  fishing,  and  two  miles  from  the 
pioneer  of  civilization,  the  neaiest 
postman.  Mr.  Berkeley  knows  a 
good  deal  about  shooting  and  fish- 
ing; he  is  also  an  authority  upon 
jxrize-fighting,  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  illustrious  Heenan, 
and  having  committed  a  spirited 
assault  on  Mr.  Eraser,  the  originsd 

Siblisher  of  'Fraser's  Magazine.' 
oreover,  Mr.  Berkeley  has  a  facile 
pen,  concerning  which  his  brothers, 
with  fraternal  frankness,  quote  the 
words:  'There  are  many  people 
whose  intellect  and  judgment  would 
stand  much  higher  in  the  world  if 
th^  had  never  been  taught  to 
write.  A  whole  swarm  of  absurd 
impulses  cluster  round  the  pen, 
which  leave  them  alone  at  other 
times.'  The  public  having  tolerated 
Mr.  G.  Berkeley's  previous  volumes, 
or  at  all  events  having  bought  an 
encouraging  number  of  copies,  Mr. 
Berkel^  has  ingeniously  spun  out 
two  more  volumes  about  himself, 
with  the  help  of  reprinting  some 
third-rate  contributions  to  some 
third-rate  periodicals. 

80  here  we  have  no  less  than  four 
big  volumes  about  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  and  his  belongings,  the 
value  of  the  whole  being  about  that 
of  Captain  Gronow*s  last  thin  pub- 
hcatton.  We  are  very  &r  from  say- 
ing that  they  do  not  contain  several 
goDd  things ;  but  it  becomes  an  open 
question  with  us,  as  with  the  young 
gentleman  in  'Pickwick'  in  his 
studies  over  the.  alphabet,  whether 
it  be  worth  while  going  through  so 
much  to  get  so  littla  Of  several 
events  here  recorded,  it  was  worth 
while  having  a  contemporary  ac- 
count Such  was  the  Eglinton 
Tournament,  got  up  by  the  last 
lord,  a  frank,  kindly-hearted  man, 
almost  idolized  by  many  Scotchmen 
— ^and,  what  was  quite  as  dear  to  his 
heart,  for  so  testifies  a  letter  he 
wrote  me  during  his  vice-royalty, 
— equally  beloved  by  Irishmen, 
among  whom  he  was  the  most 
popular  of  Conservative  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants. Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  did 
not  take  part  in  the  costly  revival 
of  chivalry  at  Eglinton  Castle,  ibr 
he  avows  himself,  if  not  a  disin- 
herited, at  least  a  poor  km'ght,  and  of 
oodise^  the  frankness  of  wis  avowal 


must  condliato  sympathy  for  him. . 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  the 
following  remarks,  and  we  wish  he 
had  acted  up  to  them : — 

'Supposing  the  affair  to  have 
been  so  arranged  that  there  had 
been  a  chance  of  remuneration,  as 
of  old,  I  would  have  risked  the  up- 
shot of  it,  and  run  my  chanca  I 
had  entertained  a  &ncy  for  going  to 
the  tournament  in  disguise,  with 
no  heraldic  device  or  banner  an- 
nouncing my  name,  and  to  have 
pitohed  my  tent  as  an  obscure 
knight,  desirous  of  entering  the 
lists.  Supposing  that  I  were  suo- 
cessfrd  in  the  contest,  then  to  have 
denied  the  chosen  Queen  of  Beauty, 
and  have  claimed  my  right  to  sub- 
stitute one  of  mj  own  selection.' 

Again,  there  is  something  inter- 
esting in  the  personal  mention  of 
Dr.  Jenner,  who  used  to  live  at 
Berkeley,  and  we  only  wish  that 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  had  told  us 
more: — 

'Dr.  Jenner's  house  was  on  one 
side  of  the  old  town  churchyard, 
and  the  high  palings  of  the  grove 
on  the  banks  of  the  castle  moat 
were  on  the  other.  His  garden  and 
our  grove  almost  met  at  respective 
comers  abutting  on  the  graveyard, 
where  it  opens  out  by  a  stile  on  an 
orchard  called  the  Little  Park, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  "ye  game  of  red  deere," 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
favourite  Leicester  made  their  un- 
conscionable raid  upon  my  ancestor's 
castle  and  domain  to  wMch  I  have 
already  alluded.'  Dr.  Jenner  often 
visited  Cheltenham.  'When  that 
celebrated  physician  first  went  there, 
Cheltenham  consisted  of  but  one 
street,  and  the  bright  httle  trout- 
stream,  the  Chelt,  whence  the  town 
takes  its  name,  meandered  across 
the  road,  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and,  haunted  by  the  emerald-hued 
kingfisher,  lost  itself  in  bosky  wilds. 
Kingfisher,  trout,  and  glittering 
pebbly  strand,  alike  are  gone.'  The 
curious  thing  is  that,  having  quoted 
with  great  triumph  an  approving 
note  from  Lady  Blessington  to 
himself  in  the  past,  he  attacks 
her  repeatedly  and  savagely  in  the 
present  One  serious  objection  to 
thift  work  is  that  he  introduces  us 
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to  a  good  deal  of  hard  Bwearing ; 
another  serioas  objection  \b,  that  we 
are  too  mnoh  thrown  into  the  fx>m- 
pany  of  demirepB  and  coryph^. 
ft  istme  that  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley 
graTely  shs^es  his  (head  and  pro- 
pounds his  moral  platitades;  but 
this  hardly  impairs  the  gusto  with 
which  he  tells  stories  which  will 
hardly  bear  repetition.  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  in  a  nigh  state  of  morality, 
if  not  very  edifymf^,  is  at  all  OTents 
exceedingly  amusmg.  But  to  see 
him  in  his  highest  perfection,  we 
should  read  him  when  he  is  dis- 
cussing  theological  topics.  He  very 
grayely  discusses  the  subject  of  pre- 
ternatural agency,  apropos  of  spirit- 
ualism, and  introduces  that  well- 
known  personage,  the  Oock  Lane 
Ghost.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  spiritual  manifestations  'are 
quite  as  nearly  allied  to  the  super- 
natural as  Puseyism  is  to  Apostolical 
Christianity.'  This,  to  an  ordinary 
understanding,  would  quite  leave 
the  question  open  as  to  the  reality 
of  spiritualism;  but  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  hastens  to  explain  that, 
however  bad  spiritualism  may  be,  it 
is  fiiT  superior  to  Puseyism,  and  i& 
'  the  more  worthy  of  the  two.'  Now, 
in  spite  of  the  bad  opinion  which  his 
brethren  entertain  of  him,  we  really 
believe  that  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley 
is  inclined  to  be  deverish,  and  can 
sometimes  write  not  ill,  and  there- 
fore we  would  earnestly  recommend 
him  not  to  commit  himself  by  talk- 
ing on  Bubjecte  of  which  he  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  About  the  tart 
and  gambling,  and  intrigues,  ana 
assault  and  battery,  he  is  probably 
a  very  good  authority;  but  we 
hardly  think  people  will  care  to 
listen  to  him^on  the  subject  of 
Apostolical  Ghnstianity. 

Lord  William  Lennox  has  also 
something  to  tell  us  about  himself. 
There  is  something  psychologicallv 
interesting  in  these  curious  self- 
recollections.  '  These  gentlemen 
autobiographers  have  no  notion  of 
anything  like  reticence.  They  betray 
their  follies  and  weaknesses  with  the 
most  amiable  frankness,  and  so  un- 
consciously mirror  the  nature  of 
society  around  them.  Lord  William 
Lennox  is  rather  a  veteran  in  the 
literary  way— that  Is,  in  a  oeftain 


sort  of  literary  way.  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  has  some  remarks  to  offer 
respecting  his  comrade  in  letters 
and  arms: — ^'It  used  to  be  a  great 
joke  among  us  speculating  why 
William  Lennox,  who  was  m  the 
Blues,  never  came  out,  and  why  he 
never  seemed  to  join  in  any  sporto 
of  the  field.  We  knew  that  in  the 
regiment  he  did  not  shine  on  horse- 
back, and  that  on  one  field-day  he 
had  to  han^  on  with  both  hands  to 
the  sheepskin,  or  shabrack,  over  a 
portion  of  Wormwood  Scrubs, 
either  to  prevent  or  to  ease  his  de- 
scent to  the  groimd.  Our  inclina- 
tions to  question  on  the  subject 
increased  when,  in  later  years,  he 
came  out  strong  in  magazines  and 
reviews  on  sporting  adventures,  as 
a  sporting  writer.'  This  is  a  much 
milder  book  thaii  Mr.  Berkeley's. 
Mr.  Berkeley's  book  is  rather  a 
wicked  book;  Lord  William's  is 
only  weak  and  silly.  Compared 
with  G.  B.  he  is  chivalry  itself  to 
Lady  Blessington.  Moreover,  no 
one  can  deny  him  the  merit  of  his 
share  in  the  Battie  of  Waterloo.  At 
Lady  Blessington's  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  at  a  party  where  he 
met  Madame  Guiccioli.  'While 
conversmg  with  the  Guiccioli,  Count 
D'Orsay  approached  us,  and»  apolo- 
gizing for  his  intrusion,  said  that 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  anxious 
to  be  introduced  to  me,  with  a 
view  of  thanking  me  for  my  kind 
advice.  Accordmgly,  I  took  leave 
of  madame,  but  not  before  I  had 
received  her  permission  to  call  upon 
her  at  Sabloniere's  Hotel,  in  wnat 
the  ordinary  frequenters  of  Leicester 
Square  call "  Ce  plus  beau  quartier 
de  Londrea"  The  Prince  received 
me  most  graciously,  and  thanked 
me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in 
his  welfBire.  The  service  was  so 
trifling  that  it  had  nearly  escaped 
my  memory  until  brought  back  to 
me  by  D'Orsay  and  the  future  ruler 
of  France.  Trifling  as  it  was,  I 
clearly  saw  that  it  had  created  a 
&vourable  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Prince,  who  requested  that  I 
would  call  upon  him  in  Carlton 
Gardens.  ...  To  this  slight  cause 
I  was  indebted  for  an  acquaintance 
of  a  most  friendly  nature,  which 
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faroc^ht  about  many  Boeialmeetings ; 
and  smoe  this  was  written,  I  haye 
to  acknowledge  a  ftirther  lesnlt  of 
our  acquaintance,  in  the  shape  of 
a  presentation  copy  of  the  "  HistoiTe 
de  Jules  G^sar."'  Another  distin- 
guished foreigner  whom  he  tells  ns 
of  was  Oarl  Maria  yon  Weber.  He 
was  present  at  Tom  CSook's,' where 
for  the  first  time  the  grand  maestro 
played  the  music  of '  Oberon/  This 
yisit  of  Weber  to  London  probably 
occasioned  his  death.  The  excite- 
ment of  his  trinmph,  and  of  acting 
as  conductor  at  his  own  benefit 
concert,  was  too  much  for  him ;  he 
was  found  lifeless  in  his  bed.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  best  of  Lord 
William's  stories,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  the  shortest. 
A  certain  set  of  men,  including 
Theodore  "Hook,  Barham,  and  Can- 
non, '  had  agreed  to  dine  at  Twick- 
enham. Cannon  being,  as  he  irre- 
yerently  termed  it,  eel-pieously  in- 
clined, dinner  was  ordered  in  an 
arbour  at  the  celebrated  Eel  Pie 
Island;  and  at  six  o'clock  on  a 
bright  summer's  eyening  we  were 
ferried  across  the  water. 

'"What  fish  haye  you,  waiter?" 
was  t^e  Dean's  first  question. 

' "  Soles  and  heels,  responded  the 
attendant. 

< ''  Oan't  dine  off  shoe-leather,"  he 
rasponded.  <*  Is  the  sherry  cobbler 
weU  iced  ?'  _ 

"•Yes,sir.' 

' "  Hook'sms,"  continued  Cannon, 
"  Dzyden  must  haye  had  a  prescient 
idea  of  the  American  drink,  for  he 
remarks, '  Straws  may  be  made  the 
instruments  of  happiness.' " 

But  he  tells  a  painfully  long 
story  about  an  adyenture  with  the 
actress  Maria  Foots,  afterwards  the 
Countess  of  Harrington,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  distinguished  diplo- 
matist. Sir  Henry  Ellis.  When  a 
young  officer,  Elliis  was  stage-struck 
with  Miss  Foote,  and  ensconcing 
himself  in  an  old  lumbering  hackney 
he  used  to  watch  near  her  house  or 
the  theatre,  for  the  chance  of  finding 
her  alone.  Hearing  the  lady  ex- 
claim, 'I  insist  upon  your  not  per- 
seeuthig  me,'  Lora  William  offered 
his  protection,  frustrated  the  inamo- 
xattrs  attempt  at  an  introduction, 
and  obtained  aa  introduction  for 


himself.  For  many  hours  he  was  in 
great  trepidation  of  a  challenge; 
but  Ellis  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  a  relatiye  who  had  interposed. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards 
the  two  men,  probably  much  quieter 
people,  discussed  the  matter  to- 
gether. It  was  a  good  joke  for  a 
mess  dinner,  but,  perhaps,  hardly 
worth  while  for  an  aged  man  to  re- 
cord it  among  eyents  of  his  bio- 
graphy. 

We  leaye  these  gay  old  boys  to 
tell  their  own  stories,  and  turn  to 
other  literature  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  of  a  higher  kind.  Only  we 
must  say  that  this  new  feature  of 
the  literature  of  our  time — a  man's 
publishing  his  own  histoiy,  making 
capital  out  of  his  own  indiyiduality, 
unbarring  tiie  secret  portals  of  his 
life  that  all  may  peer  in,  strikes  us 
to  be  yery  questionable  taste.  In 
much  the  same  way,  magno  intervdUo, 
Mr.  Thackeray  gaye  his  lectures 
and  Mr.  Dickens  giyes  his  readings. 
It  is  a  yery  different  thing  when 
memoirs  haye  been  published  long 
after  their  writers  haye  passed  away, 
and  those  affected  by  the  public 
mention  of  their  names  haye  ceased 
to  rejoice  and  griey e.  T  wo  estimable 
persons,  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Baring,  haye  recentiy 
presented  the  public  with  such  me- 
moirs. It  was  last  autumn  that  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  issued  the  three  bulky 
yolumes  of  the  Berry  Correspond- 
ence, a  perfect  repertory  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  brilliant  yanished  age  to 
which  the  yenerable  sisters  belonged 
in  the  fullness  and  freshness  of  their 
powers.  It  was  the  last  of  seyeral 
simple,  massiye  seryioes  rendered  to 
literature;  and  now  the  worthy 
editress  is  gone  oyer  to  those  who, 
in  the  tender  Latin  phrase,  are  called 
the  majority.  We  wonder  if  Lady 
Theresa  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
careful  journals  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  as  her  friend  Miss  Berry.  As 
the  wife  of  the  lamented  statesman 
who  would  haye  been  the  best  pos- 
sible leader  for  the  great  Whig 
party ;  as  the  sister  of  the  distin- 
guished clergyman  who  led  the  yan 
of  the  Palmerstonian  bishops ;  as  the 
sister  also  of  our  Foreign  Secretary, 
her  diary,  if  she  kept  such,  will  be 
of  inestimable  importance  to  a  future 
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generatioiii  as  intereBtrng  bb  the  di- 
ary which,  for  a  long  time  at  least, 
was  kept  by  the  late  Lord  Maoaulay. 
It  is  carions  to  reflect  that  the 
small-talk  and  goesip  of  this  genera- 
tion will  famish  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  generation  after  the 
next  We  sappose  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  there  are  Miss  Berrys  and 
Captain  i^ronows  somewhere  who 
are  recording  their  experiences.  I 
sappose  that  when  their  books  come 
oat,  say  in  1966,  there  will  be  pas- 
sages of  this  sort:  'Went  to  the 
Boyal  Academy.  Saw  Mr.  Maolise 
himself  looking  at  his  great  pictare. 
Few  recognized  the  painter,  bat 
I  whisperod  my  congratalations. 
Dined  at  Lord  C-— 's.  Mr.  Disraeli 
more  amasing  than  ever.  Ithoaght, 
howeyer,  that  he  was  too  seyere  in 
some  of  his  remarks  on  the  condact 
of  the  Beform  Bill.  They  all  say 
that  he  knows  more  aboat  Beform 
than  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  pat 
together.  Lord  G —  thinks  that  the 
ooonti^  is  going  to  the  dogs.  Af- 
terwards  to  the  Opera.  A  good 
thing  that  poor  Grisi  saw  her  mis- 
take, and  retired  while  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  with  passably 
good  grace.  Strange  stories  aboat 
Prince  Christian.  At  the  Hoase,  bat 
Lord  Eomeo  was  too  mach  for  me. 
Looked  .ap  some  fellows  at  the 
Garrick  the  very  last  thing.  Fixed 
to  dine  with  oar  set  at  Greenwich. 
The  dinner  is  to  cost  three  gaineas 
a  head.  Mem. :  might  it  not  *be 
wiser  to  have  three  dinners  at  one 
gainea  a  head  ?'  Snch  memoranda 
appear  yery  triyial,  bat  a  great 
namber  of  uese,  reflecting  the  man]^ 
moods  of  many  minds,  will  not  be 
withoat  yalae  to  the  fatare  histo- 
rian, and  of  great  interest  when  the 
personages  of  the  day  become  the 
characters  of  history.  The  Bishops 
dining  at  Lambeth:  the  Literary 
Clab  meeting  in  a  grand  sociid 
rather  than  a  literary  way;  artists 
and  litt^ratears'  talk  in  rooms ;  the 
clerical  social  meetings  at  the  West- 
end,  will  all  be  better  for  the  Bos- 
well  or  the  Berry  who  describes 
town-talk ;  the  lack  of  long,  fiuniliar 
letters  will  be  the  great  obstacle  to 
oar  descendants  knowing  as  mach 
aboat  as  as  we  oorselyes  know 
aboat  oar  ancestors. 


The '  Windham  Diary '  ooght  to  be 
a  great  political  book,  bat  it  is  no- 
thing of  the  sort ;  yet  it  is  an  in- 
teresting book,  boui  for  those  scanty 
gleams  of  so(aal  life  of  which  we 
haye  jost  giyen  an  estimate,  and 
also  on  accoant  of  the  corioaa 
psychological  stady  which  these 
aatobiographical  fragments  afford. 
They  relate  to  a  period  in  oar  his- 
tory with  which  most  people  haye 
only  a  kind  of  &llacioas  familiarity. 
The  yast  scattered  materials  haye 
neyer  yet  been  marshalled  into  dne 
order  and  informed  by  a  g^ding 
and  impartial  mind.  The  frank, 
chiyalroas  character  of  Windham, 
althoagh  we  perceiye  in  it  shades 
and  flaws  hitherto  ansaspected,  is 
still  eleyating  and  attraotiye.  One 
reads  regretfoUy  of  the  noble  woods 
of  Felbrigge  Hall,  where  the  great 
statesman  delighted  to  wander  and 
meditate,  which  the  an  worthy  repre- 
sentatiye  of  his  name  and  estates, 
bat  not  his  race,  rathlessly  cat 
down.  Bat  as  the  poor  lanatic  has 
passed  away,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  bat  only  regret  that  &tal  elo- 
qaence  of  Sir  Hagh  Cairns,  which 
persaaded  a  British  jary  into  the 
insane  yerdict  that  poor  yoang 
Windham  possessed  a  sane  mind. 

Another  memoir  of  a  yery  inter- 
esting kind,  intennediate  between 
the  two  classes  we  haye  jast  dis- 
cussed, is  the  '  Memoirs  and  Corre- 
spondenoeof  Field-Marshal  Viscoant 
Obmbermere,'  by  his  widow  Yis- 
ooantess  Combermere  and  Captain 
Knollys.  In  sach  yolames  as  these 
priyato  and  pablic  history  become 
synonymoas.  Sach  a  record  as  this 
was  dae  to  a  high-minded  soldier,  a 
deyoat  gentleman,  a  yery  Bayard  of 
warriors  aans  peur  et  aans  r^proche. 
The  work  traces  the  career  of  the 
renowned  Stapleton  Cotton  from  the 
days  when  ne  was  the  'careless, 
aadadoas  Westminster  boy  to  the 
time  when  he  was  nearly  a  cente- 
narian, the  most  renowned  of  the 
great  Dake's  captains  after  Lord 
Bittlan  was  gone.  It  is  now-a-days 
reaaing  for  dated  history  to  follow 
the  warrior  in  his  campaign  with 
Wellesley  against  Seringapatam  and 
in  the  Peninsala,  and  it  also  seems 
only  the  other  day  when  Lard  Com- 
bermeie  was  one  of  the  leading 
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social  infitifiDoeB  of  our  modem 
Bode^,  80  prolonged  was  that  life, 
and  so  yast  the  stride  of  events. 
These  pages  gutter  with  some  Tery 
characteristic  letters  by  Lady  Hest^ 
Stanhope,  where  we  see  her  Syrian 
adyentores  anticipated  in  her  re- 
markable girlhood.  GeorginaTowns- 
hend  appears,  however,  to  be  a  still 
more  remarkable  young  woman.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  strong  fascination 
which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  over  modem  life,  that  the  most 
trivial  anecdotes  respecting  him  are 
carefdlly  collected.  Thus  it  is  re- 
corded in  these  pages,  that  having 
to  dine  with  Lord  Combermere, 
Louis  Napoleon  did  not  appear  till 
both  soap  and  fish  had  been  re- 
moved. Lord  Combermere  was  one 
of  the  very  few  persons  who  formed 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  great  quali- 
ties of  the  exile,  and  used  to  be 
greatly  annoyed  when  his  friends 
miderrated  him.  But  we  must  dis- 
miss the  work  with  its  mere  men- 
tk>n  in  our  catalogue  raiaonnee. 

Now  for  a  brief  glance  at  French 
literature.  The  three  most  remark- 
able volumes  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  are  xmquestionably  the 
second  volumeofthe  Emperor's' Jules 
Cesar,'  'Les  Apdtres,'  by  M.  Benan, 
and  Victor  Hugo's  '  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer.'  But  the  first  two  are  con- 
tinuations, and  the  interest  of  conti- 
nuations is  always  inferior  to  that 
which  originally  belongs  to  the  first 
appearance  of  a  work.  The  Empe- 
ror's work  will  chiefly  interest  two 
very  different  classes  of  people. 
These  are  respectively,  Latin  scho- 
lars, who  wlQ  be  anxious  to  find 
whether  the  enormous  resources  at 
the  Emperor's  command  have  en- 
abled him  to  elucidate  any  doubtfcd 
points  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
historical  &ctB ;  and  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  who  will  study  the 
work  as  we  study  a  curious  puzzle, 
to  see  if  it  will  fling  any  information 
on  a  possible  reoonstraction  of  the 
map  OT  Europe.  But  for  the  general 
reader  this  book  will  have  little  at- 
traction. It  is  j  very  seldom  that  a 
French  author  writes  in  so  dull  a 
way  as  the  Emperor.  As  a  rule,  the 
br^t,  polished,  diamond-like  lan- 
guage A  France  breaks  into  wit  as 
readily  as  the  Italian  language  does 


into  rhyme  and  rhythm.  But  Louis 
Najpoleon    was    aJways    a    heavy 
wnter.  Even  the  &mous '  Napoleonic 
Ideas '  reads  more  like  the  produc- 
tion of  an  obfuscated  Englishman 
than  of  the  cleverest  Frenchman  of 
the  day.    I  suspect  that  not  very 
many  persons  whom  one  meets  will 
be  able  to  giyo  a  ludd  account  of 
Gains  Julius  CsBsar.     Mr.  Merivale, 
the  accomplished  chaplain  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  his  well-known  work,  gives  them 
all  the  information  they  want  in  a 
much  more  interesting  and  intelli- 
gible manner.    I  understand  that 
the  Messrs.  Levy  are  very  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  limited  circula- 
tion of  M.  Benan's  new  work.    Thoe 
rush  for  the  famous '  Vie '  was  enor- 
mous; I  expect  that  more  copies 
were  sold  of  it  over  the  counter  of 
the  shop  in  the  Bue  Vivienne  them 
of  all  the  new  plays.    But  until  the 
book  is   violently  denounced  and 
formally  placed  under  an  ecclesias- 
tical ban  it  will  make  no  great  stir. 
When   good   Catholics  xmderstand 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  read  it,  of  course 
they  will   begin   to  read  it,  but 
hardly  till  then.     Victor  Hugo's 
work,  although   it   fiedls  infinitely 
behind  that  masterpiece  '  Les  Mise- 
rables,'  is  still  a  greater  work  of 
genius  than  any  contemporary  fic- 
tion of  the  present  year.    But  the 
book  will  not  greatly  please  English 
readers,  although  tiie  scenery  and 
personage  smay  be  considered  Eng- 
lish ;  and  Victor  Hugo  has  honestiy 
handled  both  without  that  unfair- 
ness and  caricature  which  generally 
belongs  to  French  treatment  of  Eng- 
lish subjects.    Only  those  who  are 
intimate  with  French  literature— 
especially  Victor  Hugo  literature — 
will  fully  enjoy  it;  and  these  will 
prefer  the  French— hard  and  queer 
as  the  vocabulary  is  at  times — to  the 
English  version,  which  is,  however, 
quite  praiseworthy.     I  hear,  with 
regret,  that  Victor  Hugo  has  just 
lost  a  little  fortune  among  those 
eccentric  people  east  of  Temple  Bur, 
Bulls  and  BeEu»  as  they  are  called, 
who  get  up  joint-stock  companies, 
panics,  and  faalures.     '  light  come, 
light  go '  says  the  writer  who  makes 
mention  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
misfortune.    I  do  not  know  how 
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wealth  can  be  more  meritoriotLBly 
earned  than  by  elabozate  and  lasting 
writingB. 

The  mention  of  M.  Benan's  books 
recalls  to  my  mind  the  nndonbted 
fact  that  several  theological  works 
have   nnqnestionably   been  among 
the  books  of  the  season.    The  tone 
of  society  is  becoming  more  real  and 
earnest,  without  the  miserable  affeo- 
tation  of  reality  and  earnestness. 
Few  books  have  been  more  talked 
about  than  Mr.  Brook's  'Life  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton.'    The  inte- 
rest perhaps  became  a  little  livelier 
when   Mr.    Brook   was  invited  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  preached  before 
the  Queen.    Mr.  Bobertsoa  used  to 
be  well  known  to  that  section  of 
society  which  belongs  equally  to  Lon- 
don and  to  London-super-Mare.  He 
was  well  known  in  his  rides  on  the 
Parade,  and   all   the   &shionables 
fluttered  about  his  chapel.    Again, 
a  man  so  deservedly  conspicuous  in 
society,  and  so  general  a  fieivourite 
as  Dean  Stanley,  could  not  produce 
any  book  without  a  buzz  of  com- 
ment and  praise.  But  Dean  Stanley's 
merits  are  always  of  that  command- 
ing order  that,  if  he  were  ever  so 
obscure,  he  would  become  &mous. 
A  royal  favourite  and  premier  dean 
speaks  from  a  fine  pedestal;  but 
speak  where  and  wmtt  he  might 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  listeners. 
So  his  last  volume  on  biblical  history 
has  received  an  amount  of  attention 
seldom  accorded  to  secular  history. 
Then,  again,  the  remarkable  work, 
'  Ecce  Homo,'  is  affording  a  regular 
topic  of  conversation.  It  is  perhaps 
a  humiliating  fiEict,  but  none  the  less 
a  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  secret  of 
the  authorship,  and  the  attempts 
made   to   unveil   the    anonymous 
writer,   are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  excitement  about 
the  work.   A  man  is  frequently  told, 
confidentially,  who  the  author  of 
the  book  is;  sometimes  it  is  the 
great  Gladstone  himself,  and  some- 
times it  is  some  humble  cpllege  don, 
but  hitherto  the  secret  has  been  well 
kept    As  in  the  case  of '  Essays  and 
BeviewB,'  it  was  an  article  in  the 
'  Quarterly '  which  blew  the  languid 
fires  of  criticism  into  a  blaze.    It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  each  of  the 
three  books  mentioned— which  are. 


I'believe,  the  only  works  of  the  kind 
which  have  become  really  popular — 
exhibits  a  suspected  and  impugned 
orthodoxy.  The  old  axiom  has  re- 
ceived a  strong  confirmation,  that  a 
book  ought  to  be  abused  to  make  it 
sell.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  minds 
of  men  are  very  much  unsettled  in 
those  notions  where  it  is  most  desir- 
able tiiat  their  minds  should  be 
settied.  From  causes  which  it  is 
not  within  our  province  to  estimate 
and  argue  out,  there  is  a  very  large 
section  of  society  which  eagerly  wel- 
comes any  attacks  on  the  old  ortho- 
dox systems,  though  perhaps  not 
tiie  soundest  in  core,  eitaer  of  heart 
or  understanding. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
books  represent  anything  more  than 
that  vast  theological  literature  which 
is  constantly  outpouring  from  the 
press,  representing  the  met,  that  in 
reality  we  English  are  substantially 
a  thoughtfcd  and  sober-minded  peo- 
ple.    Clever  women  will  pass  an 
examination  in  the  Bampton  lectures, 
and  be  able  to  report  to  you  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  the  Baw- 
linsons.    By  the  wav,  we  ought  to 
report  the  advent  of  tne  third  volume 
of  the  '  Ancient  Monarchies,'  a  real 
addition  to  the  literature  of  ancient 
history.     The  inherent  dryness  of 
the  subject  is  very  well  represented 
by  the  literary  dryness  of  the  author, 
in  spite  of  some  spasmodic  attempts 
to  give  a  lively  and  pictorial  air  to 
things  in  general    The  advent  of  a 
really  great  pulpit  orator  is  so  rare 
an  event  in  the  Church  of  England, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  nor  yet  any  sudden  mak- 
ing of  splendid  names.    We  believe 
that  Mr.  Liddon  spent  a  consider- 
able space  of  time  in  travelling  over 
the  Ck)ntinent,  listening  to  pulpit 
addresses  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
the  secret  whereby  foreign  ecclesias- 
tical orators  are  enabled  to  hold  en- 
thralled the  conpegations  of  wide 
cathedrals.  So  wide  has  Mr.  Liddon 
acquired  that  art,  that  men  will 
listen  to  him  at  Oxford  for  nearly 
two  hours  at  a  timO)  and  his  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  was  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  series  de- 
livered there.  Mr.  Liddon  is  brought 
within  the  range  of  books  of  the  sear 
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toa  by  the  bot  that  he  haa  issned  « 
volume  of  Univenity  sarmotts  whioh, 
if  not  reftd  by  ordinuT  TOtden,  ie  at 
leut  dUigeutiy  itndiea  by  tboae  who 
act  iDtennediately  betweem  the  mnl- 
titnde  and  gnat  thioken,  thoae 
hiUleotaid  middlemen  who  bdng 
hmiifi  the  thoughts  of  the  few  to  the 
eampieheiuiini  of  the  raany. 

We  gladly  torn  aside  fnon  the 
pile  of  books.  That  nnoonacioQable 
east  wind  which  haa  been  ragiiig 
with  nnpanlleled  Tiolenoe  and  per- 
astency  into  theae  opening  doya  of 
June,  haa  kept  qb  lon^  otqi  them 
than  we  conld  hare  wished,  and  haa 
been  loathe  to  let  na  free  into  the 
hberal  air  to  shake  off  the  «nnut  of 
orer-mach  leading.  For  among 
many  of  ua  there  ia  a  great  deal  of 
thia  orer-mnch  reading;  we  are 
Teritable  slavea  of  ^pe,  and  blindly 
aeoept  our  thonghte  and  iaote  from 
the  diotation  of  thoae  who  ate  good 
enough  to  fdmiah  na  with  them. 
Truly  mjB  a  poet  of  onr  own, 
'  Knowledge  oomee  bnt  Wisdom 
Kngeie.'  Knowledge  comes— she 
cranes  in  whole  sheets  of  literature, 
in  the  enoiTnons  aoonmnlation  of 
&cta,  in  mnltitndinona  recuns  of 
otHDmoit;  bnt  Wisdom  lingers;  she 
Ui^ora  late,  and  onnes  slowly  and 
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comes  sadly,  and  the  bds  on  which 
she  mainly  relies  are  those  which 
ore  wrong  from  onr  own  experience, 
and  the  thooghts  those  which  an 
the  slowly  matured  life  fruits  of  the 
mmd.  Lay  aside  yonr  books,  my 
friraida,  and  while  the  short-liTed 
Eephyis  inrite  yon  and  the  hard 
earthis  still  enameUed  with  floweis, 
read  the  bir  page  written  in  the 
lea^  covert  of  bosky  dells  and  en< 
graven  ra  the  mcks  that  front  the 
mnoh  resonnding  sea.  That  open 
Tolnme  is  the  best  teacher  both  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Qrow  fa- 
miliar, &en,  with  the  beanties  of 
animated  nature,  with  other  beantiea 
of  animated  nature  whereof  honest 
Goldsmith  was  not  taking  count 
when  be  coined  the  plinse.  The 
books  of  the  season  are  best  diaonased 
by  the  MZei  of  the  season  when  the 
season  is  over,  and  clear,  c(moise, 
and  qoiok  thonghte  will  evoke  mean- 
ings and  Bidehghts  of  which  the 
authors  little  £eamed,  and  jnove 
the  frceheet  and  nrest  of  oritioism. 
For  it  is  by  such  ways  that  the 
nltimato  value  of  a  work  ia  fixed, 
and  the  fact  decided  whether  the 
books  shall  onlj  last  for  the  eeason, 
or  take  their  lasting  place  in  the 
afEections  and  leooUeotion. 
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IT  is  not  easy  to  detennme  in  Eng- 
land what  narticalar  bent  the 
life  of  a  man  wul  take  who  exists 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  amnsing 
himself.    So  great  is  the  yariety  of 
oar  national  character,  well-marked 
as  are  the  leading  featores  of  it^  that 
a  man  may  be  on  the  tnrf,  an  ama- 
teur of  the  ling,  beloved  behind  the 
scenes,  may  hunt  six  days  in  the 
week,  or  may  lie  on  the  sofa  all  de^ 
and  read  novels,  and  his  walk  in  lire 
will   be,    comparatively   speaking, 
private  and  unnoticed.     But  what 
our  countrymen  call '  amusing  them- 
selves in  their  own  way,'  is  not  at  all 
understood  by  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel,  whose  habits  and  ways 
of  thought  are  characterized  by  a 
somewhat  tedious  uniformity.    The 
long,  low,  sandy  coast  which  awaits 
the  traveller  at  Calais,  '  though  the 
sun  rises  bright  in  Fiance,  and  fiEdr 
seter  he,'  may  supply  in  its  monoto- 
nous level,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ever- varying  white  difb  of  Dover, 
some  reflections  as  to  the  .manner  in 
which  the  land  they  live  in  reacts 
upon  its  inhabitants.    The  French- 
man's first  consideration  is  publicity 
^anything  else  you  please,  but  pub- 
licity.    To  this   cause  has  been 
ascribed  the  lukewarm  manner  in 
which  our  national  games  have  been 
received  across  the  Channel,  minis- 
tering, as  they  do,  rather  to  what 
phrenologists  would  call  self-esteem, 
than  to  the  Frenchman's  master- 
passion,  love  of  approbation.    Our 
neighbours  can  be,  and   do,   and 
suffer ;  but  though  they  may  under 
sudden  impulse  go  up  like  a  rocket, 
unpraised  they  are  sure  to  come 
down  like  a  stick.    If  the  Spartan 
boy,  in  whom  our  childhood  ia  taught 
to  believe,  had  been  a  French  boy, 
h^  would  certainly  have  taken  the 
fox  out,  showed  him,  and  put  him 
back  again. 

The  gay,  glittering  life  of  which 
we  are  about  to  give  some  account, 
and  which,  like  the  coats  of  the  but- 
terflies and  the  hues  of  the  flowers, 
is  at  this  season  daily  increasing  in 
brilliancy,  is  guided  by  one  ruling 
principle.  The  fashion  which  in 
England  may  be  described  as  a 


current,  powerful  indeed,  butleaving 
many  a  still  pool  and  quiet  backwater 
in  its  course,  is  in  France  a  resistlesB 
whirlpool,  a  maelstrom  into  which 
every  possessor  of  francs  is  hurled, 
and  kept  in  a  perpetual  gyration^ 
tail  released  by  death  or  impeca- 
niosity. 

We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  looked  at  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  'Vie  Parisienne.'  In 
the  vignettes  which  compose  it  may 
be  remarked  most  of  the  salient  si- 
tuations in  the  ordinary  Parisian  life ; 
the '  grisette'  whose  garment  is  short, 
and  the  'financier'  whose  purse  is 
long ;  the  repulsive  chaperan  who  ia 
looking  forward,  and  the  impulsive 
Ad^le  who  is  looking  down ;  uie  suo- 
ceesfol  jockey  who  is  coming  in,  and 
the  crinoline  which  is  going  out; 
with  my  lord  and  my  lady  in  a  con- 
templative and  philosophic  attitude 
to  crown  all.  If  to  these  we  add 
somefew  mental  sketches,  and  bestow 
a  passing  thought  on  the  Jockey 
Club  at  4  A.M.,  with  100,000  francs 
changing  hands  in  one  rubber,  at  the 
Caf6  Anglais,  time  three  hours  after 
a  1,500  franc  dinner,  place  under 
the  table  and  elsewhere ;  a  few  studies 
of  countenance  at  the  'Tattersall 
Frangais,'  which  might  sit  respec- 
tively for  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness;  Madame  at 
her  milliner's  in  the  Boulevart  des 
Italiens,  and  Monsieur  anywhere 
you  please ;  we'.think  that  our  imagi- 
native readers  will  have  seized  the 
leading  outlines  of  the  picture,  and 
may  have  patience  to  endure  a  few 
minutes  of  shading  and  colouring. 

The  theatre  takes  up  no  mean 
part  of  aFrenchman'stime, thoughts, 
and  conversation.  It  may,  therefore, 
not  be  amiss  if  we  give  our  friends 
in  England  some  account  of  the  food 
which  is  this  season  prepared  to 
satisfy  the  insatiable  craving  for  ex- 
citement characteristic  of  Paris  at 
most  times,  and  certainly  of  '  Paris 
after  Easter.' 

The  stage  in  England,  from  want 
of  support,  has  unfortunately  fallen 
so  low,  that  those  who  have  not  re- 
sided some  time  in  Paris,  can  hardly 
form  any  idea  of  the  intense  import 
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aQoe  which  a  Frenchman  attaches  to 
U  tpeeiacU.    The  dramas  and  farces 
which  in  England  find  no  re-echo  in 
any  state  of  society,  past  or  present, 
hold  in   France  with   very  great 
fidelity  the  mirror  np  to  natore;  and 
the  self-Banie  scene  which  is  passing 
in    the  'troisi^me    an  dessus  de 
Tentresol '  of  the  next  honse,  is  heing 
lepreeented  in  life-like  colonrs  to  tiie 
aadienoe  of  the  Yandeyille  or  the 
Gymnase.     It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  domestic  troubles,  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  petty  scandal, 
from  which  an  Englishman  would 
gladly  take  refuge  in  the  healthier 
excitements  of  hunting  field,  moor, 
or  salmon  riyer,  would  induce  our 
mercorialneighbourslikewiseto  seek 
some  reaction;  but  &r  from  this 
beingihecase.  Monsieur  andMadame 
are  never  more  pleased  than  when 
th^  behold  the  oickerings  and  in- 
tngaes  of  morning  and  noon  served 
up  at  night  at  a  temperature  of 
eighty  d^greeSy  with  a  seasoning  of 
couplets  and  faintly-tickling  puns. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  unjust  did 
we  («nit  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Nothing  must  strike  an 
impartial  observer  more  than  the 
gluingoontiast  between  the  capacity 
and  performances  of  the  minor  actors 
and  actresses  of  London  and   of 
Paris.    Now  and  then  in  England,  a 
meteoric  body   flashes  across  the 
present  theatrical  darkness,  and  a 
Miss  Bateman  leaves  a  traQ  of  light 
behind  in  the  feeble  imitations  of  the 
rest ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  most  finished 
representation  in  England,  whither 
we  repair  again  and  again  to  study 
the  features  of  some  one  great  actor, 
is  marred  by  the  abominable  man- 
nerism, stilted  demeanour,  and  irre- 
deemable vulgarity  of  all  thorest. 
Until  tiie  stage  becomes  in  England 
what  it  is  in  Germany,  a  powerful 
agent  in  humanizing  and  educating 
the  people,  this  must  continue  to  be 
the  case;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  in  this 
respect  we  cannot  take  a  hint  from 
continental    nations.    France    has 
b^ood  a  doubt  much  more  to  learn 
from  England  than  England  £rom 
her,  but  uiis  should  not  prevent  the 
leaven  of  French  grace  having  a 
saluiaiy  operation  on  our  own  lump^. 
Three  representations  are  at  present 
especially  engaging  the  attention  of 
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the  Parisian  theatrical  public,  ihat 
is,  of  Paris.  They  are '  Barbe-Bleue/ 
at  the  Yari^t6s,  'Bu  qui  s*avance/ 
at  the  Folies  Marigny,  and  an  old 
fevourite, '  Les  Diables  Boses,'  at  the 
Palais  Boyal.    The  fiirst  is  an  opera 
bouffe  in  three  acts,  by  Offenbach, 
and  was  produced  last  February. 
Since  that  time  the  proceeds  have 
been  upwards  of  9,000/.    We  are 
ourselves  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  to  see  it  eleven 
times.    Some  of  our  r^ers  may 
remember  '  Orph^e  aux  Enfers/  by 
the  same  author,  to  which  this  piece 
bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general 
style.   '  Barbe-BIeue '  sh'ghtly  modi- 
fies the  usual  French  programme. 
The  fan  here  is  playing  at  murder, 
which  does  very  well  as  a  temporary 
change  of  the  more  permanent  grati- 
fication attending  the  dnunatic  in- 
fraction of  a   neighbouring    com- 
mandment.   The  old  story  of '  Blue 
Beard '  is  of  course  the  foundation 
of  Offenbach's  most  amusing  and 
melodious     operette,      everyliung 
having  been  added  which  was  con- 
sidered to  lend  interest  to  the  plot 
and   elegance  to  the  stage  efiect. 
Blue  Beard   himself  reminded  us 
forcibly  of  our  eighth  Henry,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  those  portions  of 
his  biography  which  the  drama  dis- 
closed.   It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  picture  of  him  was  selected  as 
a  model.    He  is  brought  before  the 
public  as  equally  a  foe  to  vice  and  a 
fHend  to  crime,  the  manifestations  of 
which  bent  of  character  are  very 
prettily  set  to  music.    We  make  his 
acquaintance  between  the  fifOi  and 
sixth  wives.  The  former  has  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Popolani, 
his  alchemist,  who  has  instructions 
to  send  to  Hades  in  as  quiet  and 
gentlemanlike  a  manner  as  possible 
file  souls  of  the  rejected  feir.    The 
present  objectof  affection  is  Boulotte, 
who  obtains  the  prize  drawn  by  lot 
of  being  carried  in  sumptuous  rai- 
ment    before    Barbe-Bieue,     and 
crowned  by  him  as  the  '  rosiere,'  or 
most  virtuous  maiden  in  the  village. 
No  sooner  is  Boulotte  seen,  tluai  she 
becomes  the  sixth  object  of  attach- 
ment, and,  the  marriage  announced, 
the   most  brilliant    tiostivities  are 
arranged  to  take  place  at  the  court 
of  Emg  Bobeche,  of  whom  Barbe- 
ll 
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Blene  is  tbe  most  powerful  yassal. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  Bou- 
lotte,  within  a  few  hours  aft^  her 
marriage,  Barbe-Blene  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Princess  Hermia, 
the  daughter  of  King  Bob^he,  and 
determines  to  lead  her  ere  midnight 
to  the  altar,  it  being  then  half-past 
ten.  There  is  evidently  no  time  to 
lose,  so  an  excellent  scene  follows 
between  Fopolani  and  Bonlotte.  The 
latter  is  finally  obliged  to  swallow 
the  cnp  of  cold  poison,  which  after- 
wards tarns  ont  to  have  been  merely 
a  strong  narcotic.  The  piece  ends 
by  the  exposure  of  all  Barbe-Bleue*s 
nusdeeds,  and  the  production  from 
behind  a  curtain  of  the  other  five 
wives,  supposed  to  be  defunct,  but 
in  reality  collected  into  a  little  Imrem 
for  Fopolani.  Bobdche  at  first  in- 
dignantly refuses  to  confer  his 
daughter  on  the  iniquitous  vassal, 
but  being  reminded  of  certain  horse- 
men in  waiting  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, he  suddenly  changes  his  mind, 
and  the '  happy,  happy,  happy  pair ' 
are  welcomed  into  matrimony  with 
the  same  magnificence  as  before,  and 
a  splendid  chorus  of '  Hym6nee-Hy- 
mende,'  <Scc.  History  and  M.  Offen- 
bach are  silent  as  to  whether  or  no 
thev  lived  happily  ever  after.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  there  is  no 
attempt  at  poetical  justice  to  the 
amorous  hero,  who  thus  sums  up  his 
own  character: 

*  Je  sab  Barbe-Bleu,  o  gne, 
Januds  veuf  ne  fat  plus  gal.' 

The  next  piece  on  our  list,  and 
one  which  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
run  for  many  months,  is  'Bu  qui 
s'avance.'  Tbe  name  is  judiciously 
chosen,  for  we  believe  that  not  a  few 
have  been  induced  to  take  tickets  in 
order  to  see  what  could  be  the  ex- 
planation of  so  strange  a  title.  The 
derivation  is  from  a  line  in  Offen- 
bach's'BeUe  H<^ldne/ 

«VoUAlerol  Bar 

Ba  qoi  ■'aranoe  •  •  .  .  Ba  qai  a'avance 
•  •  •  .  Ba  qai  s'avance .  •  • ' 

*  Bu  qui  s'avanoe'  is  performed  at 
the  littie  theatre  called  the  'Folies 
Marigny,'  which  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated among  trees  and  fiqwers  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
It  is  a  very  small  house,  only  hold- 


ing five  hundred,  but  the  enter- 
prising manager  contrives  to  keep 
it  always  full,  and  sustains  the  prin- 
cipal character  himself.  This  per- 
formance belongs  to  the  class  termed 
'reviews'  in  Paris,  but  our  readers 
are  recommended  to  inni>ginA  some- 
thing a  littie  different  from  the 
'Quarterly.'  The  idea  is  to  place 
before  the  public  a  lively  sketch  of 
such  of  the  salient  events  of  the  past 
year  as  may  amuse  babes  without 
proving  too  strong  meat  for  thenu 
Our  own  pantomimes,  of  course,  at- 
tempt to  recal  in  a  grotesque  fashion 
the  events  of  the  past  year,  but  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  say  that  the  fable 
of  the  lap-dog  and  tiie  donkey  is 
here  applicable.  Politics  being  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  reviewer's 
field  of  action,  he  is  driven  to  ex- 
pend all  his  resources  in  depicting 
social  foibles,  and  firing  off  little 
metrical  popguns  at  local  abuses. 
In  fact,  the  material  worked  up  on 
the  French  stage  at  the  present  day 
resembles  not  a  littie  that  employed 
by  Parisian  cooks,  where  a  very  little 
meat  indeed  is  so  prepued  witii 
piquant  sauces,  that  the  original 
material  attains  a  dignity  and  im- 
portance much  beyond  its  true  value. 
That  this  species  of  entertainment 
should,  with  the  exception  of  operas^ 
and  the  representations  at  the  fS»n- 
9ais,  be  the  only  kind  of  dramatic 
performance  which  will  pay,  is,  we 
think,  a  fact  not  flattering  to  the 
French  people.  We  have  in  vain 
sought  to  discover  any  theatre-going 
section  of  society  which  has  higher 
aspirations,  and  it  is  matter  for  re- 
gret that  a  nation  so  richly  endowed 
with  dramatic  genius  should  never 
try  to  aspire  beyond  tiie  region  of 
elegant  buffoonery.  In  this  respect 
Parisians  contrast  very  unfavour- 
ably with  Germans,  to  whom,  we 
need  hardly  remark,  Shakspeare  is 
as  &miliar  as  Schiller,  and  who  seek 
to  invest  'die  Bretter  die  die  Welt 
bedeuten'  with  some  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  significance  of  the  great 
stage  of  human  life. 

It  is  proposed  shortiy  to  open  a 
small  theatre  for  the  exclusive  per- 
formance, in  their  original  languages, 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Terence, 
and  other  classical  dramatists.  We 
should  think  that,  left  to  ^e  tender 
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meides  of  the '  Quartier  Latin/  its 
existence  would  be  short.  We  may 
here  remark  that  in  one  important 
respect  a  great  change  has  been 
effected  in  Parisian  taste  within  the 
last  few  years.  Not  longer  ago  than 
the  year  1859  the  mosic  of  Germany 
was  ahnost  totally  nnknown  in  the 
French  capital,  and,  when  known, 
disliked.  This,  as  fiur  as  instru- 
mental music  is  concerned,  is  almost 
equivalent  to  saying  that  all  real 
music  was  unknown.  It  is  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  single  individual, 
Mr.  Pasdeloup,  who  some  six  years 
ago  conceived  the  project  of  render- 
ing the  beautiful  harmonies  from 
beyond  the  Bhine  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  pain  to  the  Parisians,  that  we 
owe  a  great  revulsion  of  public  feel- 
ing in  this  respect  Mr.  Pasdeloup 
hired  a  very  large  circus  called  the 
'Cirque  Napoleon/ capable  of  con- 
taining four  thousand  i)eople,  and 
has  succeeded,  like  a  modem  Or- 
pheus, in  attracting  every  Sunday 
as  many  listeners  as  the  building 
will  hold«  We  are  of  opinion  that 
homilies  of  less  value  may  be  heard 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  than  the 
stereotyped  sermons  of  Beethoven 
aiul  Mozart 

We  will  take  our  readers  to  one 
more  theatre,  the  'Palais  BoyaJ,' 
and  will  extend  to  the  fiur  and  wise 
ladies  who  appreciate  the  best 
'London  Society'  the  privilege  of 
entrance,  which  th^  will  not  enjoy 
in  any  other  manner. 

The  Palais  BoyaX  Theatre  has  one 
object,  viz.,  to  make  its  audience 
laugh,  by  &ir  means  or  foul.  Its 
managers  think  that  a  perception  of 
the  ludicnrous,  as  one  of  the  leading 
chazacteristics  of  human  beings, 
must  be  carefully  cultivated.  We  ad- 
mit that  they  fully  succeed  in  amus- 
sii^,  nor  were  we  greatly  shocked 
by  anything  we  heflurd  on  the  even- 
ing of  our  visit  This,  however,  was 
mere  chance,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
a  place  for  ladies.  On  this  subject 
tfaeie  is  one  remark  to  be  made, 
which  iSi  that  in  England,  when  a 
play  is  coarse,  it  cannot  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt;  whereas  we  are 
convinced  tibat  English  ladies  might 
hear  'Bu  qui  s*avance,'  or  many 
of  the  other  Parisian  perform- 
ances, and  remain  in  blissM  igno- 


rance as  to  the  cause  of  the  titter 
in  the  pit  and  the  horse-laugh  in 
the  gallery. 

'  Les  Diables  Boses'  has  been  be- 
fore the  French  public  for  a  consi- 
derable time.    In  plot  it  is  common- 
place enough,  though  very  amusing 
m  detail.    The  rich  and  insolent 
suitor  comes  with  note-book  in  hand 
and  reads  to  the  lady  and  gentleman 
he  wishes  to  select  for  his  second 
parents   the   tolerably  satisfactory 
particulars   he    has  been  able  to 
collect  about  them.     The  desired 
marriage   is  soon   arranged.    The 
future  mother-in-law  professes  her- 
self deeply  impressed  witii  the  supe- 
rior virtue  and  merit  of  the  young 
^^itleman,  a  conclusion  whim  she 
18  subsequently  compelled  to  modify, 
for  the  piece  turns  on  the  unex- 
pected meeting  of  father-in-law,  son, 
and  mother-in-law  in  the  most  awk- 
ward  situations.      The  numerous 
'  old  loves'  of  the  hero  of  course 
figure  very  largely  in  the  story,  but 
by  far  the  most  amusing  character 
is     Pavilion,    a     fencing-master. 
Those  who  are  &miliar  with  the 
jargon  of  the  French '  sallesd'armes,* 
witii  the  confident  style  of  encou- 
ragement in  which  the  'professeur' 
addresses  the  most  hopeless  pupils, 
with  his  self-satisfied  anecdotes,  and 
with  the  chronic  jokes  which  occur 
in  a  circle,  like  &e  seasons,  must 
confess  that  Pavilion  is  nearly  per- 
fect   The  'coup  du  commandant' 
which  he  treasures  up  with  mystery 
as  his  '  botte  secrete/  and  commu- 
nicates in  a  whisper  to  any  pupil 
who  may  have  occasion  to  make  use 
of  a  foil  without  a  button,  at  last 
transpires.     The   two   combatants 
being  'en  garde,'  and  having  ex- 
ohajiged  some  passeEf,  the  possessor 
of  this  artistic  stroke  suddenly  ex- 
claims, '  He !  les  gendarmes  1'  Upon 
the  adversary  turning  to  look  for 
the  guardians  of  the  public  peace, 
he  is  run  through  tiiie  body.   '  Seule- 
ment,'  Pavilion  adds, '  on  ne  le  re- 
pete  pas  souvent,  parce  qu'on  pour- 
rait  etre  pendu.'     Later  on,  when 
the  master  has  forgotten  all  about 
the  lesson  imparted,  he  is  himself 
transfixed   in   the    most  amusing 
manner  by  a  pupil  with  a'  Eel  les 
gendarmes!'    The  wound  inflicted 
ia  naturally  of  a  description  likely 
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to  be  mentioned  wiih  some  xefierve 
by  a  hero. 

To  pass  from  the  shadow  to  the 
snbstance  of  life,  we  have  met  in  a 
French  periodical  with  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of '  Le  petit  Chose/  of  which 
some  acooont  may  amuse  oar  read- 
ers. He  is  the  type  of  a  t^  large 
class,  the  professional '  langoid  swell ' 
of  the  French  capital,  who  may  be 
looked  on  with  a  degree  of  interest 
as  a  sort  of  hot>honse  plant  hatched 
by  artificial  dyilization. 

Abont  half-past  twelve  'Le  petit 
Chose'  wakes,  and  becomes  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  active  lifa 
He  rings  tiie  bell  for  his  valet,  who 
admits  the  light  of  day.  He  next 
enters  his  bath  in  an  adjoining 
room,  where^  reposing  in  the  limpid 
and  perfumed  wave,  he  opens  ius 
letters,  and  has  a  pitched  battle  with 
his  tailor.  He  then  repairs  to  break- 
fast, for  the  preparation  of  which  he 
keeps  a  special  cook.  He  never 
dioes  at  home,  and  the  number  of 

S laces  he  wUl  dine  at  is  extremely 
mited.  Bignon,  the  Grand  Hdtel, 
or  his  Club,  or  Hardi.  He  abhors 
the  name  of  the  Caf(§  Biche  or  the 
MaiBon  Dor^  and  thinks  x)erhape 
with  the  wEig  who  remarked  that '  il 
faut  dtre  bien  hardi  pour  diner  chez 
Biche,  et  bien  riche  pour  diner  chez 
Hardi.'  To  return  to  this  young 
gentleman's  morning  pro^ixamme; 
as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  break- 
fast he  begins  to  think  about  his 
toilet  Having  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  shall  put  on,  he  dis- 
appears into  a  fourth  room,  emerg- 
ing in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  fresh  as  a  rose  and  smelling 
deUciously.  About  two  o'clock  his 
three-button  gloves  are  well  on,  and 
his  hat  is,  as  the  French  express  it, 
'  install^.'  According  as  he  goes  to 
see  Loloche  or  to  ride,  he  takes  his 
cane  or  Ius  riding-whip.  Between 
four  and  five  he  comes  in  to  dress, 
and  then  ofif  to  tiie  '  Imperial,*  pour 
faire  un  petit  bac.  In  order  to  be 
always  sure  of  this  amusement,  he 
takes  care  to  belong  at  once  to  the 
'Petit  Club,'  tile '  Sporting,'  the '  Im- 
perial,' and  the  'Mirliton/  where 
they  play  at  different  hours.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
game  of  'baccarat'  has  just  been 
forbidden  in  Paris,  though  to  what 


imaginable  purpose,  so  long  as  'Ian-* 
squenet '  and  other  pastimes  are  per* 
mitted,  we  cannot  fiftthom.  The  only 
effect  will  be  to  concentrate  people's 
attention  in  private  on  'baccarat.' 
We  will  spare  those  who  have  thuB 
fiEff  accompanied  '  le  petit  Chose '  in 
his  useful  day  the  description  of  his 
evening  toilet.  The  finiuiing  stroke 
to  Ius  dress  at  this  hour  used  to  be  a 
touchingly  simple  rosebud,  but  he 
has  now  succeeded  in  getting  a  small 
forei{;n  order ;  such  a  Uttie  one,  but 
it  mil  do.  For  him  the  tenible 
period  of  vacuity,  when  life  is  a 
burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  and  yawns  succeed  each 
other  with  fearful  rapidity,  is  the 
interval  between  nine  and  twelve. 
But  the  prospect  of  another  'petit 
bac '  has  a  sustaining  effect  on  his 
nervefl|,  and,  midnight  once  arrived, 
his  spirits  return.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  is  a  reckless  gam- 
bler, for  he  has  just  enough  sense  to 
exercise  discretion  in  this  respect. 
His  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  is  be- 
tween seven  and  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning;  after  eight  it  is  rare  to 
find  him  out  of  bed.  This  picture 
may  be  a  slight  caricature,  but  we 
think  it  is  best  described  as  a  co- 
loured photograph. 

These  pages  have  lain  some  time 
in  our  defiS:,  and  not  only  Easter 
but  Whitsuntide  has  passed  away. 
The  lilacs  have  come  and  gone, 
and  the  golden  laburnums  have 
vanished  too.  Tet  Paris  does  not 
empty  with  the  usual  rapidity,  and 
yery  many  hesitating  travellers  are 
here  awaiting  the  course  of  events. 
There  is  a  general  inclination  to  re- 
trench expenditure,  and  the  shop- 
keepers are  bitterly  complaining 
that  many  families  have  gone  to  the 
country  without  making  theur  usual 
purchases.  War  is  casting  its 
shadow  before,  both  in  the  shape  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  for  the  future, 
and  of  present  loss  in  the  falling  of 
all  public  securities.  The  cafSs  are 
ftdl  of  the  most  contradictory  re- 
ports, and  it  is  a  grand  time  for 
elderly  gentiemen  who  delight  in 
being  the  centre  of  a  minute  drde, 
and  delivering  oracular  dicta  of  the 
most  peremptory  and  the  most  unin- 
telligiole  nature.  Not  that  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  the  city  is  other 
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Xban  ihe  common  one :  it  would,  in- 
deed, zeqnire  a  oonynlsion  of  Europe 
to  effect  that,  and  we  believe  that 
particular  individuals  in  particular 
gieen  coats  would  enjoy  their  cup  of 
chocolate  and  their  cigar  on  the 
Boulevarts  with  their  wonted  calm- 
neaa  if  the  distant  hissing  of  mus- 
ketry and  tramp  of  soldieiy  an- 
nounced another  si^e  of  Paris, 
n  It  is  not  unintelligible  that  the 
STBxage  Frenchman  should  mi^e 
FiariB  and  life  in  it  at  once  his  de- 
light in  this  life,  and  that  he  should 
dmily  trace  out  for  a  more  perfect 
state  of  existence  other  Boulevarts, 
still  wider,  stQl  better  lighted,  with 
IDBKQ  theatres  and  cheaper  tobacco. 
If  we  consider  what  French  oounlzy 
life  is,  and  the  few  inducements  it 
liolds  out,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  our  neighbours  ding  closely  to 
Paris.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
the  country  life,  like  that  of  the 
town,  has  been  gradually  developed 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
that  it  is  a  esse  of  supply  and  de- 
mand; yet  we  think  that  an  intelli- 
gent Frenchman  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  England  would  find 
great  difficult  in  making  his  time 
in  the  provinces  pass  without  te- 
dium. We  except,  of  course,  a  few 
chateaux  and  considerable  houses 
where  our  own  habits  in  this  respect 
ars  copied,  and  whither  people  still 
retire  to  turn  a  selection  of  their 
town  acquauitances  into  friends. 
As  a  rule,  wealthy  Frenchmen  are 
destitate  of  sportsmanlike  tastes 
(from  which  we  beg  to  exclude  their 
apparently  genuine  love  of  shooting 
sparrows),  of  scientific  interests,  and 


of  any  strong  bias  for  the  study  of 
Nature  in  an  artistic  or  contempla- 
tive point  of  view.  Of  course  the 
subdiTision  of  land  is  in  part  the 
cause  of  this ;  and  it  is  very  intelli- 
gible that  the  instinct  of  property 
which  might  ioduce  a  man  to  spend 
months  of  the  year  in  a  place 
suffidentiy  extensive  to  enable  its 
owner  to  emoy  privacv  and  inde- 
pendence, fiiils  to  attacm  the  lively 
Parisian  to  three  potato  fields  and 
an  orchard  in  a  remote  department. 
'  Planting  cabbages '  is  their  common 
idiom  for  provincial  life;  but  agri- 
cultural teustes  are  rare  among 
townsmen,  and  the  sprouting  of  the 
most  precocious  and  well-conducted 
cabbage  imperfectly  satisfies  their 
iimate  love  of  emotions.  like  trout 
in  a  pond,  the  first  essential  to  their 
well-being  is  a  constant  flow  of  &esh 
water  in  the  shape  of  small  novel- 
ties. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the 
'  Grand  Prix  de  Paris'  of  ioo,oooL 
has  been  won  by  our  own  country- 
men at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  the 
first  three  horses  in  being  all  Eng- 
lish. Sunday,  the  27th  May,  on 
which  the  race  was  run,  was  fine, 
and  the  crowd  enormous.  Although 
prepared  for  the  result  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  French  were  not  enthusi- 
astic in  their  congratulations  of 
Geylon  and  Primate,  and  not  even 
'a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane  to  our 
cheering  sent  us  back.'  This  event 
over,  the  cily  will,  as  usual,  lose 
the  greatest  part  of  ite  fashionable 
society,  and  ere  long  be  delivered 
over  to  strangers  and  pilgrims  with 
return  tickets.  X. 
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IT  was  last  aatomn,  about  the 
middle  of  September.  I  was  one 
of  the  last  men  m  town.  I  stood  in 
need  of  a  'thorongh  change.'  If 
any  of  the  other  few '  last  men'  in 
town  happen  to  glance  at  these  lines, 
I  need  not  tell  them  what  sort  of 
placed  London  was  then.  Oven, 
gridiron,  all  fiery  kind  of  compari- 
sons rise  to  the  tongue,  and  bring 
back  to  remembrance  the  fretful, 
worn  condition  of  those  weary  toilers 
whose  dul7  chained  them  down, 
while  the  'world  of  London'  was 
scattered  for  play  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth.  At  last  the  moment 
of  hard-won  freedom  arriTed,  and  I 
could  go.  Where?  It  was  the  old 
question.  I  had  been  too  busy  to 
think  much  about  it  beforehand, 
and  now  that  I  began  to  do  so,  one 
place  after  another  was  dismissed 
with  impatience.  Too  late  I  too  late  I 
was  the  fault  with  most  I  was  sick 
of  the  Continent — too  old  a  bird,  or 
too  lazy  if  you  will,  to  spend  my 
holiday  twisting  about  peaks,  passes, 
and  glaciers.  I  wanted '  setting-up ' 
in  a  quiet  way ;  none  of  that  spas- 
modic, make-believe  holiday  work 
which  seems  to  consist  in  first  wear- 
ing yourself  out  and  then  bragging 
about  the  feat  So  the  Continent 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  at 
home,  where  should  I  go?  I  must 
have  been  very  bilious  I  suppose. 
One  seemed  to  haye  been  every- 
where, and  for  some  slight  reason, 
nothing  very  particular,  one  did  not 
seem  to  desire  to  go  back  just  at 
present  to  any  of  the  places  ticketed 
in  guide-books  as  '&vourite,'  'charm- 
ing,' <&o.,  &c.  Things  look  very  black 
indeed  in  such  a  mood.  If  I  had 
only  got  away  like  other  i)eople,  I 
could  have  done  so-and-so  mcely! 
A  happy  idea  at  length  occurred 
which  put  me  in  better  humour. 
A  year  before  some  friend  said 
'Ton  should  go  down  to  Saltbum. 
Nice,  small,  quiet  place— beautiful 
hotel,  and,  let  me  tdl  you,  the  snobs 
havn't  found  it  out  yet.*  I  pondered 
this  last  hint  Man,  of  course,  is  a 
sociable  animal,  but  sometimes  he 


gets  a  little  too  much  of  'Sodety.^ 
All  great  spirits,  they  say,  require  a 
certain  amount  of  solitude.  Striking 
thebalance  of  probabilities,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Saltbum  would  probably 
be  as  good  as  most  other  places—it 
would  have  the  advantage  of  fresh- 
ness—if the  local  notabilities  had 
spirit,  and  were  trying  to  give  it  a 
(mance,  perhaps  it  would  have  some 
attractioDS.  But  if  it  should  turn 
out  a  littie  dreary,  why,  one  could 
fall  back  on  the  greatness-of-spirit 
idea,  and  by  the  help  of  a  little  phi- 
losophy not  imagine  the  grapes  too- 
sour.  So  I  began  to  inquire  about 
this  new  watering-place.  I  looked 
up '  Bradshaw,'  and  found  him  rather 
hazy  on  the  subject  The  place 
seemed  to  exist  somewhere  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  but  the  difEiculfy 
appeared  to  be  how  to  get  at  it  I 
ventured  a  question  to  a  couple  of 
friends  rather  fimious  for  the  pride 
they  had  in  their  topographical  abi- 
lities, and  the  answer  was,  'Salt- 
bum?  Saltbum?  Never  heard  of 
it'  This  rather  pleased  me.  It  had 
evidently  not  yet  become  too  cheap. 
So  I  set  systematically  to  work,  and 
found  that  Saltbum-by-the-Sea  is 
near  Redcar,  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  tibe  parish  of  MarSke» 
lying  on  the  shore  of  the  Yale  of 
Cleveland,  about  midway  in  the  bay 
between  Whitby  and  Hartiepool. 
Further,  I  found  out  that  a  branch 
of  the  North  Eastern  Bailway,  the 
good  old  Stockton  and  Darlington 
(ever  memorable  in  our  railway  an- 
nals as  the  earliest  passenger  line  in 
the  kingdom),  would  take  me  to  the 
spot  This  was  enough.  I  packed, 
set  out,  and  made  my  way  to  York, 
there  to  take  the  chaace  of  the  first 
train  which  would  sweep  round  to 
Saltburn. 

In  the  morning  I  shot  out  of  tbo 
grand  arch  of  the  Great  Northern 
terminus ;  at  noon  I  was  under  thd 
shadow  of  York  Minster;  in  tho 
evening,  after  twisting  off  and  on 
the  Cleveland  coast»  past  the  hugi; 
furnaces  which  proclaim  that  thert^ 
iron  is  king,  I  stopped  at  a  neat  stu- 
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lion  which  I  fomid  fonned  the  back 
of  the  Zethmd  Hotel,  the  central 
point  of  Saltbnm-by-the-Sea. 

It  was  dark  when  I  got  in ;  I  was 
tiied  and  hnngry,  so  my  ox)erations 
that  eyening  were  confined  to  a  snr- 
T^  of  my  quarters.  It  was  satis- 
fiMtory.  The  '  Zetland'  I  found  to 
be  a  spacious^  well-ordered  hotel  of 
some  120  roomsi  with  what  may  be 
called  all  the '  newest  appliances/  and 
with  an  unmistakably  good  cook. 
This  put  me  in  good  humour. 

Desoending  to  the  coffee-room  next 
morning,  I  shall  not  socm  forget  the 
pleasant  surprise  with  which  I  took 
the  bearings  of  the  place.  Perched 
on  a  cliff  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  hotel,  with  its  broad 
stone  terrace,  faces  the  German 
Ocean,  and  bisects  the  crescent-like 
front  of  the  little  village  of  Saltbnm, 
with  its  pretty  lines  of  extending 
villas.  To  the  right,  inteisected  by 
deep  gullies,  the  cliff  gradually  rises 
until  we  come  to  the  bold  towering 
headland,  Huntcliff  Nab,  a  clear  500 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  lashes 
up  to  its  base.  To  the  left  the  cliff 
slopes  down— -down  to  five  miles  of 
long,  fijm,  level  sand — on  to  Eedcar, 
beyond  which,  in  the  dim  sunny 
distance,  Hartlepool  may  be  faintly 
discerned. 

So  much  the  new-comer  can  take 
in  at  a  glance.  Behind  him,  too, 
he  sees  the  rich  vale  of  Cleveland 
and  the  wooded  knolls  of  Up- 
leatbam  (the  Earl  of  Zetland's  seat). 
But  it  takes  time,  I  found,  to  ex- 
plore the  fairy  glen  which  is  tiie 
crowm'ng  charm  of  what  might  at 
present  be  called  the  Broadstairs  of 
the  north.  Standing  on  the  terrace 
and  looking  seaward  or  to  the  cliffs 
you  have  a  bold  coast  and  a  bracing 
breeze;  turn  off  the  terrace  by  a 
winding  road  a  few  stei)s,  and  Skel- 
ton  Beck,  as  it  ripples  into  the  sea, 
lies  at  your  feet, — on  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  into  the  glen  and  you  are 
in  a  new  scene  altogether.  Foot- 
paths lead  you  through  arching 
woods,  the  air  is  soft  and  bahny, 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
The  change  is  sudden  and  startling. 
Ton  are  still  near  the  sea,  but  its 
moan  comes  gently  on  the  ear, 
mingled  with  the  ripple  of  the 
fresh  water  fu  down  in  its  channel 


below.  The  sun  struggles  through 
the  green  curtain  overhead  and 
lights  up  the  wild  flowers  at  your 
feet.  All  is  cool,  quiet,  and  refiresh- 
ing.  What  a  change  from  ^wn  life 
I  found  it  all !  At  the  end  of  the 
first  dav  I  had  made  up  my  mind. 
Eureka!  Here  I  shall  stay.  Let 
those  who  choose  be  broiled  on  the 
Bhine,  or  rattle  through  Switzer- 
land, there  to  toil  and  be  fleeced  and 
bullied.  In  this  half-known  nook 
of  the  old  country — this  quiet  eddy 
on  the  stream  of  life,  I  shall  stay 
while  I  can.  When  I  am  active  the 
cliffs  and  the  sands  will  afford  me 
exercise.  When  I  am  lazy  I  shall 
read  and  dream  in  the  glen.  And 
I  did  it  for  a  whole  month,  and 
came  back  to  work  with  a  clearer 
head,  firmer  nerves,  and  a  better 
temper  and  digestion. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many 
people  like  myself  who  prefer  their 
own  country  to  any  place  on  the 
Continent,  and  who  are  weary  of 
tiie  regulation  watering-places,  so 
awfully  dear,  so  awfully  hot,  and  so 
wonderfully  dressy  and  'proper.' 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  (pro- 
vided they  have  no  daughters  to 
get  off)  that  I  have  thought  of 
writing  these  few  lines  about  the 
place  I  discovered.  They  may  be 
thankful  for  a  hint  in  time  this 
season.  And  as  these  lines  are  to 
appear  in  *  London  Society,'  Nature 
will  there  be  allowed  to  speak  a 
little  for  herself.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown, 
of  Saltbum,  is  an  accomplished  pho- 
tographer. So  from  some  points 
caught  by  land  and  sea  the  cliffs  and 
the  woods  shall  be  'taken  down.' 
It  is  with  half  a  grudge  I  let  the  ori- 
ginal pass  out  of  my  portfolio.  I 
remember  the  chuckle  of  a  cheery 
old  gentieman  with  whom  I  used  to 
chat  down  there.  '  Well,  sir/  he  said, 
'  I  hop|e  too  many  people  won't  find 
out  this  place  in  my  time.  It  will 
last  my  time,  sir,  and  I  think  our 
posterity  may  be  left  to  find  out 
nice  places  for  themselves.  As  Bab- 
bage  said  about  the  coal,  sir,  let  pos- 
terity find  out  how  to  heat  them- 
selves; so  I  say  let  them  find  out 
where  to  amuse  themselves  and 
"  pick  up." '  However,  the  old  gen- 
tleman meant  no  harm— he  was  not 
really  selfish.     And  I  think  that 
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those  who  hAva  had  the  taste  and 
the  enterprise  to  gire  thetonriBt  the 
mcuia  of  accommodating  himaelfst 
this  lovely  spot  ehonld  raoeiye  hir 
meaanr^  of  thanks  foi  what  they 
hare  dons.  Aa  to  their  profit,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  great,  when,  in  time, 
the  oli^  and  glen  of  Saltborn  be- 
oome  more  aooeasible,  by  a  branch 
lailwo;  on  the  Whitb;  side,  where 


DOW  only  a  daily  oooch  coTen  the 
rough  fourteen  miles  between  the 
two  places. 

I  make  no  attonpt  to  tell  all  the 
walks  and  drives  and  rides  which 
the  place  affiirds.  Are  the?  not  alt 
written  and  tabulated  in  uie  litUe 
local  and  rather  original  grude- 
books  of  Measra.  Farndale,  Twed- 
dell,  and  others.    There  is  qtuin 
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oldStaithes;  there  isMonnt Shandy; 
there  are  Eilton  Castle  and  Eilton 
Woods.  In  fact,  I  did  not  covet 
one  half  of  the  romantic  places.  I 
rotated  abont  Hontcliff,  uie  sands, 
the  coBstgnard  statjon,  the  life-boat 
(not  forgetting  the  hotel  at  regnlar 
intervals),  and  the  glen.  The  na- 
tivce  say  that  the  glen  extends  in- 
land abont  three  miles.  I  worked 
thioogb  abont  two  miles;  perhaps 
fitmie  other  day  I  may  get  tJirongh 


the  other  mile,  if  I  begin  where  I 
left  off. 

The  mention  of  the  life-boat  re- 
miiidB  me  that  I  was  at  Saltbum 
during  one  of  those  great  gales 
which  scatter  so  many  wrecks  round 
oar  rook-bonnd  ooast  From  the 
lofty  clifFs  it  was  an  awe-inspiring 
Bight  to  watch  the  burst  and  listen 
to  tiie  whistle  of  the  storm.  Sad 
enough,  next  day,  to  walk  along  the 
coast  and  see  the  wrecks  wwbed 


Our  Seande  Betortt, 
■abtne,   and   to  hear   the   dismal     insert  an  anoii;mons  scrap  vhioh  I 


tidings  oome  in,  hoar  b^  hour,  of 
the  liTee  lost  on.  that  eastern  coast 
since  jreetetdaj's  Ban  went  dovnl 
How  maii7  of  those  who  read  these 
HneB  have  ever  studied  the  '  Wreok- 
Chart  of  the  British  Isles?'  How 
many  of  them  hare  ever  spent  (as  I 
have  done)  an  afternoon  on  the 
Qoodwin  Suida  ?    For  these,  I  here 


picked  np  some  time  ago.  It  well 
expresses  the  feelings  called  np  hf 
the  desolation  which  follows  an 
angry  Btorm  at  any  point  on  onr 
shores: — 

'  It  is  a  Strang  ramble  amongst 
the  ridges  and  hillocks  of  sand ;  uid 
for  all  the  tranqnillity  of  the  sea, 
for  all  the  lustre  of  Uie  ennshine. 


Kir&TdJrT  E^CKM.  Saltiicj 


one  can  hardly  help  a  sort  of  weird, 
wild  feeling.  The  mystery  and  the 
dread  of  tne  plocA  hannt  yon,  eren 
«s  yon  stroll  careleesly  on;  theaz- 
ceediiM;  knielinees  of  it— the  very 
gnlls  DATe  flown  away— is  only  in- 
lemsified  by  the  little  gronps  of 
human  beings,  who  look  so  small 
npon  the  ^leat,  long  waste — the 
utmn,  rolling,  shifting,  pitiless  wU- 
demees.  Thus  dim,  thns  indistinct, 
might  loixn  a  caiaTan  in  Arabia ; 
and  the   Goodwin   Sands   are  the 


Sahara  of  the  sea.  They  are  a  desert 
within  a  desert;  themselves  fatal, 
and  circled  by  the  fatal  waves. 
Beantif  111  indeed  they  are,  with  their 
placid  lakes  where  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  not  broken  by  a  ripple — 
beantiful,  if  yon  take  them  in  mass, 
for  the  gleain  with  which  they  an- 
swer the  glow  of  the  snn — heantifal, 
if  yon  take  them  in  detail,  for  the 
deUcato  monldings,  Iretwork,  and 
tracery  where  the  narrow  streAins 
have  left  the  lovely  record  of  their 
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path ;  and  it  is  a  moment  to  bo  re- 
membered when  you  sit  down  ap*rt, 
and  wtttch  Hie  white  and  green  of 
the  bnakere  that  cntl  and  carve 
aronnd  tho  barriers  of  the  nnd,  and 
inhale  that  wouderfai  air  which 
BeemB  like  tiie  y^rj  essence  of  life 
long-Bongbt,  and  hearken  to  the 
peipetaal  nandering  wsible  of  tfae 
wind,  thdt  is  now  nnahed  into  its 
Bofteet  and  sweetest  murmnr.  Bean- 
tifiil,  and  yet  terrible;  for,  tiy  as 
yon  Uhe,  yon  can't  forget  the  history 
of  the  Qoodwina,  and  yon  know  that 
the  sad  Tolnme  has  many  pages  yet 
antomed.  In  one  single  Norember 
storm,  B  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  thirteen  men-of-war  strack 
upon  them,  and  were  miseiably  en- 
gulphed,  dragged  down  by  the  cruel 

Snicksanda,  or  battered  to  pieces  by 
le breakers;  and thoasandsBince— 
from  the  stately  East-Indiaman, 
home-returning,  with  two  hundred 
BouLs  on  board,  to  the  poor  little 
ftahtng-Bmack,  with  just  a  couple 
of  sailors  and  a  boy— have  gone 
down  as  wretchedly.  Yoa  think  of 
the  dark  nights  of  winter,  when  the 
wind  blows  a  hntiicane  dead  on 
shore— when  the  lights  caa  hardly 
be  seen  through  the  wild  whirl  and 
drift  of  scud  and  epny  and  enow — 
and  when  gallant  men  are  horribly 
swallowed  up  by  this  huge  cmel 
monster,  that  waits  and  watcbee, 
that  wakes  and  kills.  Thank  God 
that  for  every  story  of  calamity  we 
can  quote  another  of  human  daring 
and   endurance;    that,   when  the 


Btonn  rloa  oome,  the  pUinert,  loogh- 
eat  boatman  on  the  ooost  is  touched, 
if  but  for  a  moment,  by  a  apark  of 
that  eleotcio  fire  whidi  Undlee  ft 
man's  nature  into  heruaml  As  for 
the  dead,  if  they  died  at  their  post 
and  doing  their  dn^,  we  neea  not 
insult  their  memory  by  laments; 
for,  after  all,  there  was  that  in  them 
which  no  storm  could  kill ;  and  as 
for  the  change  which  we  dimly  know 
as  death,  it  was,  for  brayo  men,  "a 
beautiful  death  to  die  I"  ' 

That  noble  society  the  '  National 
Life-boat  Institution '  has  a  station 
at  Soltbum,  and  a  fine  sight  it  is  to 
Bee  the  crew  exercised.  Almost 
under  the  shadow  of  lo^  Huutcliff' 
lies  the  Uttle  trim  boat-house  with 
the  tiny  craft  which  canlive  through 
the  hour  of  danger  and  with  its 
skilled  hands  save  lives  from  that 
waste  of  waters, 

Nature  has  given  Saltbomrby- 
the-Sea  great  advantages,  and 
shrewd  eyes  have  perceived  ii  It 
combines  inland  and  seaward  beau- 
ties and  eanatory  benefits  in  a  de- 
gree which  comparatively  few  other 
E laces  do.  Capital  and  enterprise 
ave  bestowed  open  it  comforts 
which  in  due  time  will  attract 
many  viaitors.  Then  of  course  it 
will  become  iesa  eiclasive  and  less 
aristocratic,  but  it  will  be  the  means 
of  bringing  back  health  and  strength 
to  many  a  jaded  toiler  from  the 
hives  ofPolitics,  Literature,  Art,  and 
ludnstry. 


OOMMEMOEATION ;  AN  OXFORD  MIXTURR 


THE  Smnmei  Term  hath  flown  on  Bilent  wing 
Beneath  the  middaj  Juno :  as  the  cool  mist 
Plits  calmly  from  the  fiesh  green  meadow  kissed 
By  amotoos  mondng;  and  the  Qraoes  bring 
With  jocond  dance  its  last  deliciona  day, 
Whan,  in  the  theatre,  'mid  a  concourae  gay, 
Ueet  tribnle  to  the  past  old  Oxford  haatea  to  pay. 

Hare  yon  not  stood  npon  some  lonely  bark 

In  the  Bad  twilight,  'neath  a  fleece-veiled  sky. 
When  the  green  waves  change  colonr,  aa  the  sigh 

Of  herald  breezeathat  attend  the  dark. 

Wild  sea-night  ia  breathed  o'er  them;  and  the  deep 
Trembles  expectant,  ronsed  from  the  sweet  swoon 
Erewfaile  she  lay  in,  in  the  langnid  noon. 

And  freta  as  though  ahe  scaroo  coold  longer  keep 

Some  cherished  might  from  bniating  forth  too  soon : 
Then,  aa  the  long-awaited  Empress-moon 
Lifts  her  bright  majesty,  forth  borats  the  bluet 
In  framed  roar  to  greet  her :  and  &om  mast 
And  tightened  cordage  draws  in  funons  glee 

The  wildest,  Bhrillest  ohards  in  Nature's  harmony  ? 

Say,  hast  thoa  felt  this  ?  and  wonld  once  again 
On  good  dry  land  liat  to  a  kindred  atrain : 
Conte,  stand  with  me  'neath  the  Sheldmiian  dome. 
And  shot  thine  eyes—and  picture  thy  sea-borne. 
How  ftrets  lie  gallery  with  mnrmnrs  hoarse  I 
How  threatening  breezes  wing  their  way  across  I 
How  tremblingly  expectant  is  the  ham 
That  whispers  of  a  climax  yet  to  come ! 
Till  one  gnind,  sndden,  laptnroos  clamonr  rings, 
And  Bum  siters,  in  her  dark-bine  strings  I 
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And  Beauty  shrinks  at  first,  as  well  she  may. 
From  such  a  greeting,  and  for  her  alone ; 
Bat  feeb'ng  qnite  the  heroine  of  the  day. 
Takes  all  the  homage  fairly  as  her  own : 
For  'tis  no  less  astonishing  than  trae 
How  prompt  sweet  Beauty  is  to  take  her  due. 

Unlucky  moment !— 'mid  the  deafening  roar 

A  WIDOW  enters  at  another  door. 

Sombre  and  heavy  in  her  garb  of  ill. 

To  chaperone  some  nieoes,  'gainst  her  will. 

Her  gloomy  &ce  accepted  insult  speaks, 

A  hard  lot  borne  is  mantling  on  her  cheeks. 

Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  'tis  her  they're  chafiSng, 

And  there  sit  those  great  heartless  nieoes  laughing ! 

Next  sails  the  oommonpiacx  toukq  lady  in. 
Of  large  and  useful  build,  with  double  chin. 
No  nervous  tremors  blanch  h^r  ruddy  cheek, 
Her  large  round  eyes  excessive  wonder  speak. 
8he  looks  important  as  she  settles  down 
Conscious,  in  muslin  just  arrived  from  town. 
Do  what  she  will,  she  can't  make  out  the  noise. 
But  says  that  Oxford  men  are  jnst  like  boys  I 

And  flBust  and  thickly  swarm  the  £air  gay  throng. 
Seats  for  the  swift,  good  places  for  the  strong. 
Small  thought  for  dainty  bonnet,  dress,  or  glove. 
And  glances  interchanged  of— ladies'  mutual  love. 

Cheers  for  the  ladies  in  white  and  pink. 

And  colours  of  every  hue,  I  think ; 

And  if  they*re  married,  or  brought  to  the  brink 
Of  the  pitfall  hymeneal : 

And  cheers  for  every  heart-free  lass. 

Especially  if  she  goes  in  for  a '  pass,' 

And  for  those  who  get '  ploughed,'  or  wear  quizzing-glass. 
Or  a  chignon  that  isn't  real. 
And,  viewing  the  case  with  all  its  bright  features. 
Three  cheers  (very  loud)  for  the  'dear  little  creatures!' 

Say,  what  rude  Stentor,  as  the  cheers  grow  warm. 
Mildly  suggests  that  tortured  word '  Beform  T 
And  whence  those  dismal  sounds  of  serpent  tongues- 
Have  undergraduates  worn  away  their  lungs? 
Enough,  bold  muse,  we  drop  th*  impartial  veil. 
And  leave  young  Oxford's  voice  to  tell  its  tale. 

There  may  be  a  ring  of  the  metal  of  Truth 

In  the  loud-expressed  feelings  of  'varsity  youth — 

Or  it  may  be  that  'varsity  youth  has  a  knack 

Of  clacking  its  tongue  for  the  sake  of  the  clack — 

But  you'll  own  there's  a  something  worth  coming  to  hear 

In  the  clear  honest  ring  of  a  'varsity  cheer  I 
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Boom  there!  •  The  ancient  organ  breathes^  and  lo  I  ■ 
The  Grand  Procession  enters— no  mean  show — 
No  despicable  sight,  as  X)ageant8  go. 
Grand  in  scarlet.  Deans  and  Doctors, 
With  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors. 
Noblemen  with  tuft  of  gold 
Magnetic :  heroes  middle-aged  and  old 
In  war  and  peace,  or  sdenoe-mnsing  cell. 
On  whom  great  Oxford  will  bestow  her  D.C.L. 

Hear  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  his  throne  hold  forth 
In  Latin  (with  the  accents  of  the  North)  I 
Sublimely  roll  the  Towels  of  the  past 

From  English  lips : 
Wise  are  the  ladies'  looks— and  oh  I  how  fast 

Each  moment  slips 
Of  soch  sweet  listening— when^  a  roosing  shout 

Directed  at 
An  individaal  in  the  crowd :  Go  our^ 

With  that  white  hat  I 

In  yain  the  'Vice'  proceeds— the  man  mnst  go ! 
That  wretched  creature  in  the  crowd  below — 
Some  'wicked  man,'  perhaps,  or  'gay  deceiyer,' 
Whom  Pride  had  put  up  to  a  white  felt '  beayer.' 
Heedless  he  smiles,  and  rather  wonders  why 
He  seems  the  cynosure  of  every  eye ; 
Till  some  officious  firiend  the  trath  reyealing, 
OfaAnges  at  once  the  tone  of  all  his  feeling. 
He  looks  about— the  crowd  has  hemmed  him  in. 
He  dare  not  stay— on  him  depends  that  din. 
One  effort  of  despair  I    At  length  he  gains 
The  door^  pursued  by  execrating  strains. 
The  Oxford  youths  he  thinks,  good  manners  lack. 
But  swears  his  hats  in  future  shall  be  hIacA\ 

Seizing  a  chance  so  golden,  some  great  Don 
Hands  a  fiur  friend  up,  three  or  four  seats  on — 
Then  looks  unconscious;  but  the  wily  band 
Have  caught  him— Gome,  I  sat,  don't  squeeze  hee  hand  I 
Down  sits  the  proper  Don  with  angry  cough, 
Shockedl  but  tries  afberwards  to  laugh  it  off. 

Oh  I  must  not  clamour  now  to  silence  yield — 

Silence,  the  birth  of  awe,  when  heroes  great. 

Able  leaders  in  the  State, 
And  ever  dauntless  leaders  in  the  field — 
Men  in  whose  brain  and  yalour  England  liyes, 
Bend  to  the  honours  Alma  Mater  gives, 
And  one  by  one  assume  her  laurels  fisdr  : 
Can  aught  but  deepest  rev'renoe  reign,  as  there 
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They  hniubljvrait  in  file?    Alas!  theMoBe 
Most  hide  her  shamM  fistce  behind  her  fiem ; 

A  tear  bedews 
Her  sparkling  eye,  as  she  records  the  shout 
Uttered,  as  each  new  D.C.L.  goes  out — 

Now  THEN— KKXT  MAN ! 

Yet  the  Mnse  smiles  and  shows  her  pearly  teeth. 
As  she  lays  by  her  qnick  histozio  pen, 

To  think  how  Oxford,  as  she  gives  her  wreath, 
Takes  care  to  show  she  gives  it  but  to  men. 

Now  forward,  nervous  men  with  visage  white! 

Prizemen  (worse  Inck !)  in  verse  and  noble  prose ; 
Who  in  the  rostrom  tremblingly  recite 

To  heartless  ears  that  mock  the  author's  woes. 

'  Speak  up,  Sir  I '    But  how  vain  onr  strength  to  waste 

'Mid  such  a  Babel  I~'  I  say,  do  make  haste !' 

In  vain  one  urges  on  oitels  wild  career — 

Too  vainly  I — *  Come,  Sir,  am*t  you  getting  near 

The  end?*— And  so  those  thoughts  that  racked  the  brain. 

O'er  which  we  lingered  with  a  parentis  love, 
And  e'en  would  linger  now,  must,  like  a  train. 

Be  judged  according  to  the  pace  they  move ! 
And — though  the  distance  seemeth  not  so  &r — 
'  Come,  don't  you  see  how  tired  the  ladies  are  f 

And,  the  last  prize  recited,  up  we  rise ; 
Old  England's '  Anthem'  echoes  to  the  skies. 
'  Commem.'  is  finished— and  amid  the  bray 

Of  wheezy  diapasons,  nearly  drowned 
By  Undergraduate  lays,  we  pass  away 

And  carry  in  our  ears  a  ringing  sound. 

Well,  here  is  earthly  pomp  and  pageant  grand. 
Oh,  come  and  learn  its  value,  ye  who  list. 
As,  gazing  raptured  at  her  rainbow  mist, 
Te  worship  Fame  with  trump  and  wreath-filled  hand — 

So  gaudily  she  floats  I 
And  if  to  thee  she  be  for  ever  strange, 
Bejoice,  and  gauge  her— s^e  is  but  the  change 
For  Undergraduate  notes, 

H.  E.  P. 


SWIMMING   AND  SWIMMEES. 
Bi"  A '  Pbactical  SwiuMKK.' 


U.  GURB.    (rVoM  a  PhuUsnfk  bg  StUM  md  Fry.) 


In  the  cnltiTation  of  svimmiiiK  as 
Etn  art,  Societjr  has  hitherto  taken 
tmt  Teij  little  interest  indeed,  as 
eoropBied  with  the  attention  be- 
■towed  on  othei  athletic  pnimits. 
It  requires  very  little  proof  to  esta- 
Uisb  the  tmth  of  this  aaeertion,  bnt 
we  m^t  take  as  an  instance  of  the 
Hnallness  of  the  support  extended 
to  Bwinuuiug  b;'  the  70uth  of  onr 
metropolis,  the  fact  that  one  ma; 
reckon  on  one's  fingers  the  teachers, 
or,  as  thej  atjle  themselTes,  the 
'pioiessors,'  of  the  art;  while  the 
figure  lo  would  tell  oS  the  nnmber 
of  amateurs  who  have  within,  ea; 
tbe  last  few  years,  thought  swim- 
ming snffidentl^  worthy  of  their 
nwtoined  Iditention  and  practice  as 
to  earn  a 'name  and  fitme' amongst 
tbe  limited  swimming  coteries. 

Thflie  an  msM  reasons  to  acconnt 
tot  this  want  of  sympatlij  and  in- 
terest, the  most  prominent  of  which. 


most  nnqnestionablf,  is  the  insnffl- 
cienc;  of  bathing  accommodation  in 
the  metropolis.  If  it  were  possible 
now,  in  these  dajs  of  joiot'Stock 
entOTprise,  to  persuade  cspttaliats  to 
try  to  make  a  dividend  out  of  the 
eetablishmentof  spaoiouB  swimming- 
baths,  one  in  eacn  district  in  Lon- 
don, wisely  constructed,  and  having 
competent  ofScers  attached,  to  in- 
struct in,  and  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Bwimminff,  then  there  might 
be  some  hope  teat  the  art  would 
secure  an  attention  and  intereet 
commeDsnrato  with  its  great  utility 
and  value  as  s  healthful  agent  and 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
youth.  Although  such  a  state  of 
ttiiuge  is  neither  TTtopisn  nor  vision- 
ary, there  is  no  hope  for  it  yet,  and 
but  little  hope  for  swimmine.  The 
large  vats  or  wsshing-tubs  dicnified 
wiUi  the  name  of '  swimming-baths,' 
to  be  foond  here  and  there  in  Lon- 
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don,  and  the  wretched  little  broken- 
down  places  which,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  form  the  whole  of 
the  bathing^coommodation  for  swim- 
ming purposes  in  London,  furnish 
but  little  delight  to  the  swimmer. 
In  these  an  accomplished  Leander 
has  as  much  play  (or  I  shonld  say 
as  little)  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  seal  in 
the  tank  at  the  Zoological. 

No;  when  the  amateur  wants  a 
body  of  water  to  disport  himself  in, 
he  is  left  to  four  alternatives :  the 
Thames,  the  Serpentine,  Victoria 
Park  Lake,  and  the  Hampsteeul 
Ponds.  Now,  I  candidly  confess  that 
there  can  be  no  more  pleasurable 
bathing  in  the  world  than  can  be 
enjoyed  in  our  noble  Thames;  but 
you  must  go  up  as  far  as  Cookham 
Lock  and  upwards  to  ^et  it  at  its 

gleasantest,  and  I  think  it  will  fairly 
e  admitted  that  there  is  not  much 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  a  swim  below 
Teddington ;  in  the  first  instance, 
because  of  the  tide,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  impurity  of  the 
water.  This  last  reason  applies  also, 
with  much  force  to  swimming  in  the 
'  Surps,'  as  the  little  ragg^  boys 
term  the  Serpentine,  wheie  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  water  is  almost  un- 
bearable ;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
countless  swarm  of  urchins  making 
their  simultaneous  rush  into  the 
cool  water  each  summer  night  at  the 
signal  from  Jack,  the  Humane  So- 
ciety's boatman,  for  which  they  wait 
for  hours.  Victoria  Park  Lake  must 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  amateurs  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
metropolis;  and  the  north-western 
is  served  slightly  by  the  Hampstcad 
Ponds.  About  the  Ponds,  how- 
ever, I  must  not  say  much,  as  the 
New  Kiver  Company  declare  the  act 
of  bathing  there  '  dangerous  and 
illegal.'  The  first  of  these  it  most 
decidedly  is  to  non-proficients ;  but 
as  to  the  latter,  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  bo  any  objection  legally, 
for  the  water  is  but  used  for  water- 
ing the  roads,  and  not  for  con- 
sumption as  some  people  suppose. 

The  remark  I  am  now  going  to 
make  as  to  a  physical  obstacle  to 
learning  swimming  may  appear 
puerile ;  but  any  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  of  swimming-ba^ 
will  testify  to  its  truth.     Five  men 


out  of  ten  who  have  really  made  up 
their  minds  to  learn  the  art — ^who 
have  wound  themselves  up  to  the 
proper  pitch  of  courage  to  plunge 
into  four  feet  of  water  and  to  take  a 
few  strokes — ^are  effectoally  checlred 
in  their  farther  progress  by  the  vio- 
lent cold  which  seizes  on  a  begmner. 
For  those  who  have  not  been  taught 
swimming  in  their  youth  there  is  no 
resource  but  a  few  weeks'  hard  prac- 
tice, day  by  day,  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
Boys  have  an  immunity  from  this, 
apparently.  One  may  see  them  lin- 
ger in  and  out  of  the  water  three  or 
four  hours,  until  their  skin  assumes 
a  curious  mottled  appearance.  It 
was  positively  affirmed  to  me  a  few 
seasons  ago  that  some  young  Blue- 
coat  schoolboys  were  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  whole  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  their  holidays  in 
the  Lambeth  Bath,  and  as  there  is 
no '  buffet '  where  croatore  comforts 
may  be  obtained,  they  took  the  wise 
precaution  of  bringing  their  lunch. 
The  greater  the  sluU  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  limbs,  whether  in 
rowing,  cricket,  or  swimming,  the 
keener  the  enjoyment  is.  Those  su- 
pine oarsmen  who  are  content  with 
water-craft  enough  to  enable  them 
to  swim  fifty  yards  'at  a  pinch,*  re- 
alise but  in  a  very  slight  degree  the 
pleasure  which  your  swimmer  feels 
at  sight  of  swelling  sea  or  placid 
lake.  Not  theirs  the  charm  of  lofty 
header  into  the  wild  sweep  of  foam- 
ing water,  freed  from  the  Thames 
lasher ;  nor  theirs  the  dive  from  lofty 
'  coign  of  vantage,'  on  rocky  shore, 
into  the  cool  green  beneath.  Not 
theirs  to  ride  with  crested  wave,  or 
glide  with  the  gentle  ripples  be- 
tween the  sedgy  bcmks.  Ah,  surely 
the  counsel  is  wise  which  points  out 
to  society  the  keen  enjoyment  spring- 
ing from  the  art  of  swimming,  and 
which  urges  its  accomplishment  and 
cultivation.  Few  sensations  more 
delightful.  The  swimmer  has  quite 
an  interest  and  love  apart  for  sea, 
river,  and  laka   What  says  the  poet  ? 

*  And  I  have  loved  tfaee,  Ocean !  andiny  Joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers ;  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshenmg  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  tiand  upon  thy  mane,  as  1  do  here/ 
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CHAPTEEIL 

In  Manchester  and  BirmiDgham 
swimming  is  more  cnltiyated  than 
at  Hastings  or  LiverpooL  The  first- 
named  towns  have  sent  np  to  the 
capital  many  an  excellent  swimmer, 
one  of  whom  has  even  taken  the 
laurels  from  onr  London  swimmers, 
although  we  have  a  little  man  now, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  anon, 
who  is  invincible.  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  that  the  art  should  be  so 
little  practised  and  cared  for  in 
waterside  towns,  and  yet  be  cultivated 
and  studied  in  manufocturing  dis- 
trict with  an  ardour  which  carries 
all  before  it,  and  enables  their 
youth^  as  we  have  seen,  to  acquire  a 
beiuitifully  giaoeful  and  rapid  style 
of  swinuning,  which  has  been  the 
admiiation  of  all  connoisseurs. 

I  once  accomi)ani6d  Fred  Beck- 
with  to  Southampton,  where  he  had 
arranged  to  give  a  grand  swimming 
entertainment,  at  which  we  of  course 
hoped  the  whole  town  would  be  pre- 
sent and  we  had,  with  great  care, 
ao  managed  the  proceedings  that 
the  fair  sex  might  be  represented 
amongst  the  spectators  on  the  occa- 
sion. As  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
however,  a  travelling  circus  came 
down  and  opened  the  same  after- 
noon, and  Mademoiselle  Alphonsine 
and  IMbnsieur  L^n  took  all  our 
contemplated  concourse  of  specta- 
tcxrs,  and  left  us  only  with  the  lads 
who  came  to  compete  for  our  prizes, 
and  who  had  to  be  admitted  free. 
Stay,  there  was  one  foreigner  pre- 
sent, and  to  add  to  our  discomfiture, 
when  Mr.  Beckwith  made  his  usual 
short  oration,  as  to  his  'swinmiing 
any  man  in  the  world,  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  upwards,  for  ever  so 
much  arside,'  the  foreigner  sprang 
forward,  and  totally  disregarding  the 
money  consideration  which  Beck- 
with had  alluded  to,  he  insisted,  in 
his  broken  English,  on  swimming 
Frad  to  a  pole  stuck  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  bath,  and  back,  a  distance  of 
eighty  yards.  Fred  had  to  undress 
arc  compete  with  this  fierce  fo- 
reigner, and,  needless  to  add,  beat 
him  easily ;  but  it  was  the  last  straw, 
and  we  shut  up  our  bath,  and  went 
to  dinner,  leaving  to  others  the 
chance  of  raising  an  enthusiasm  for 
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the  art  in  a  town  so  much  connected 
with  salt  water  as  Southampton. 

Beckwith  now  gives,  and  has  for 
years  been  giving,  '  Aquatic  Enter- 
tainments'  at  the  Lambeth  Baths, 
and  thousands  go  there  to  see  the 
si^ts  go  on. 

Fred  would  not  like  to  have  his 
receipts  so  low  again  as  they  were 
on  the  occasion  I  have  named,  and 
I  take  it,  Jessie,  his  daughter, 
draws  more  spectators  than  our 
whole  array  of  talent  could  have 
done  tmder  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances at  Southampton. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  article  to  give 
practical  directions  how  to  acquire 
the  art,  and  it  must  be  quite  ad- 
mitted that  to  a  man  who  does  not 
swim  at  all,  written  directions  how 
to  proceed  would  be  practically  as 
useless  as  an  attempt  to  search  theo- 
reticallyj  and  in  print,  thelively  steps 
of  the  sailor's  hornpipe.  But  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  some 
general  remarks  as  te  the  various 
styles  of  swimming  most  common 
now,  and  te  examine  their  relative 
merit  and  effect. 

The  chest  stroke,  the  ordinary 
and  most  straightforward  style  of 
swimming  is,  and  will  always  be, 
the  most  popular.  Although,  as 
a  rule,  rapid  progress  with  it  can- 
not easily  be  made,  yet  there  are 
amongst  tiie  swimmers  of  the  present 
day  a  few  notable  exceptions,  who 
contrive  to  pass,  or,  at  all  evente,  to 
keep  level  with  representatives  of 
ahnost  all  the  other  styles  describ- 
able.  With  this  chest  stroke  a  much 
greater  distance  can  be  travers  ed  than 
with  any  other,  as  it  leaves  the  head 
entirely  free,  and  is  the  most  natural 
position obtcdnable.  A  good  swimmer 
never  tires  at  this,  and  while  it  is  a 
most  graceful  stroke,  it  is  better  per- 
formed, as  a  rule,  than  all  the  other 
strokes  put  together,  as  it  is  the  first 
acquired  by  the  aspirant 

Side  swimming,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  a  style  of  swimming  on  the 
side ;  keeping  a  portion  of  the  head 
immersed  and  stiriking  out  one  arm 
whilst  the  other  is  describing  a  half 
circle.  It  is  capital  for  work  against 
tide,  but  is  pnncipally  used  to  gain 
speed.  It  is  employed,  almost  with- 
out exception,  by  competitors  in  the 
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races  at  the  Lambeth  Baths.  Any 
old  swimmers  who  fall  across  these 
pages  may  recollect  a  youth  who 
was  matched  to  swim  Beckwith^  the 
then  champion,  abont  nine  years  ago, 
and  if  they  do  they  will  recall  with 
pleasure  the  easy  dexterity  and  grace 
which  that  youth  possessed,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  attain  speed 
which  was  most  extraordinary  con- 
sidering his  slim  figure  and  his  years. 
It  was  gravely  asserted  to  me  by  a 
professional,  tiie  other  day,  that  the 
side  stroke  was  introduced  by  George 
Pewtres8,a  swimmer  of  twenty  years 
back.  Of  course  this  is  too  evidently 
absurd  to  require  refutation,  but  if  it 
were  needed,  a  curious  little  old 
swimming  hand-book  in  my  posses- 
sion, two  centuries  old,  would  show 
the  fallacy,  as  it  describes,  '  How  to 
Swim,  neither  on  the  Back  nor  on  the 
Belly,'  and  the  directions  following 
clearly  point  to  the  system  now  so 
much  practised,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less as  old  as  Adam. 

The  overhand  stroke  consists  of 
the  ordinary  side  stroke,  but  with 
one  arm  performing  a  circle,  one 
half  in  the  water  and  one  in  the  air ; 
the  hands  being  kept  in  a  cup-like 
form,  or  it  may  be  the  ordinary 
breast  stroke,  but  with  the  arms 
thrust  forth  alternately  and  brought 
rapidly  back  through  the  water. 
Thelaist  method  ensures  the  most 
speed,  as  there  is  a  much  quicker 
movement  of  the  arms,  but  the  first 
is  the  most  popular  and  most  prac- 
tised as  it  is  by  fiur  the  easiest  of  ac- 
quirements. The  overhand  stroke  is 
most  exhausting,  and  always  involves 
a  great  expenditure  of  strength; 
it  is  only  used  where  rapidi^  is 
needed  for  a  short  distance,  as,  for 
instcmce,  at  the  end  of  a  swimming- 
race,  or,  it  maybe,  to  reach  a  sink- 
ing person.  There  is,  however,  a 
swimmer,  well  known  atthe Lambeth 
Baths,  who  can  swim  500  yards  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of 
time;  but  we  are  informed  he  throws 
a  hammer  continually  in  his  trade, 
and  that  is  just  the  kmd  of  practice 
needed  for  his  stroke. 

There  are  a  good  many  hybrid 
styles  which  I  hiave  not  space  to 
discuss  here,  but  the  three  above- 
mentioned  are  at  the  root  of  them 
all;  there  remains  but  one  great 


division,  and  that  I  shall  but  touch 
briefly,  and  that  is,  swimming  on  the 
back.  IVIan,  whether  in  the  water  or 
out,  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  '  on 
his  back ;'  and  he  will  not  resort  to 
locomotion  in  that  position  unless  it 
be  to  go  quite  gently  as  a  rest  In 
the  sea  this  style  of  swimming  is  very 
pleasant  Indeed  I  have  experienced 
few  things  pleasanter  than  to  lie  al- 
most motionless,  floating  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
be  Lifted  gently  up  and  down  by  the 
pleasant  waves  of  that  tideless  sea. 

An  amusing  episode  of  this  swim- 
ming on  the  hack  occurs  to  me.  A 
gentleman  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water  paid  the  London  Swimming 
Club  a  visit,  and  announced  to  them 
that  he  had  practised — he  said  '  in- 
vented ' — a  new  style  of  swimming, 
and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
swim  any  member  of  the  dub  for 
something  tangible  a-side.  The 
condition  was  to  be  that  tiie  com- 
petitors were  to  swim  on  their  backs 
half  a  mile  in  the  Serpentine — no 
slight  task  when  one  considers  that 
the  back  of  the  head  is  of  necessity 
kept  immersed  in  cold  water  tiie 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  race^a 
period  rather  under  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

However,  novel  as  the  contest  ap- 
peared, the  Club  at  once  closed  with 
it,  and  after  a  preliminary  trial  to 
determine  their  best  man,  Harry 
Gurr  was  selected  to  swim  the  '  Un- 
known.' When  the  morning  came 
betting  was  even,  but  after  the  '  Un- 
known '  had  taken  a  dozen  strokes 
of  his  extraordinary  style,  which 
consisted  of  an  alternate  movement 
of  arm  and  leg,  no  one  could  be '  on ' 
at  any  price,  and  Gurr  won  as  he 
pleased.  This  was  the  first,  and 
would,  I  should  say,  be  the  last 
swimming  race  for  back-swimming 
— it  is  so  much  easier,  so  much  more 
graceful,  and  so  much  quicker  to 
employ  the  ordinary  methods  of 
propulsion,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  style. 

'Ornamental,'  or  what  would  be 
better  termed  f  fanciful '  swimming, 
forms  next  to  the  races  the  pabulum 
of  the  aquatic  entertamments. 
Swimming  without  the  use  of  the 
arms,  ooilmg  one's  leg  about  one's 
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neck  (a  feat  performed  by  a  one- 
legged  swimmer)^  floating  in  dif- 
ferent postures  more  or  less  elegant, 
some  mgnified  with  the  title  of  '  l^e 
Dying  Gladiator/  '  Jacob's  Ladder,' 
ami  such-like  feats  constitute  thia 
branch  of  the  art,  the  only  nsefol 
element  in  which  was  the  chief  per- 
formance of  a  gentleman  known  as 
'Old  Smith/  who  dives  in  with  a 
suit  of  clothes  on,  and  undresses 
while  floating. 

Most  swimmers  have  a  style  of 
swimming  peculiar  to  their  physi- 
cal conformation.  For  instance,  your 
long  thin  man  takes  to  the  side 
stroke,  your  round,  stout-limbed 
young  fellow  practises  the  chest 
stroke,  and  those  who  are  relatively 
stronger  in  their  upper  limbs  than 
in  the  lower  have  a  preference  for 
the  overhand  stroke;  and  to  see 
either  of  these  st:^ les  well  and  grace- 
fully executed  is  a  pleasure  not 
often  to  be  had  save  in  London  or 
in  l^tochester  and  Birmingham. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
disparaging  sea-swimming,  and  if  I 
have  not  alluded  to  it  it  is  not  that 
I  undervalue  it,  or  think  that  there 
are  not  first-class  searswimmers  to 
be  found  everywhere ;  but  I  have 

r'[en  of  fresh-water  swimming 
e,  as  I  think  it  maybe  fairly  as- 
sumed if  a  man  be  a  graoeftd  swim? 
mer  in  a  bath  or  in  a  river,  he  will 
haye  e^tial,  if  not  more,  facility  and 
grace  m  the  sea ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  who  can  scull  in 
a  racing  outrigger  may  fairly  dahn 
ability  to  handle  a  sea-skiff. 

CHAPTER  III 

It  now  comes  to  be  my  province 
to  8X)eak  individually  of  the  cele- 
brated members  of  the  swinmiing 
world.  Of  course  unchallenged  and 
alone  stands  Harry  Gurr,  the  holder 
of  the  Two-Miles  Champion  Cup, 
and  the  winner  of  medals,  cups,  and 
other  prizes  fiur  too  nmnerous  for 
me  to  mention  here.  There  is  some 
little  romance,  some  slight  interest 
in  his  career;  for  although  it  is  to 
be  admitted  and  regretted  that  the 
position  of  Champion  Swimmer  of 
Great  Britain  has  no  great  height  in 
society,  yet  that  clam  from  which 
Gurr  hisks  emerged  is  &r,  &r  below 


it.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  shoeblack 
statioDcd  outside  the  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  of  St.  Giles's  and 
Si  George^s  at  Endell  Street.  Be- 
coming known  to  the  attendants 
there,  he  was  allowed  to  have  a  bath 
every  evening  in  exchange  for  his 
services  in  collecting  the  towels  lefl 
in  the  boxes,  and  in  sweeping  out 
the  bath  generally.  His  aptitude 
for  the  water  was  so  evident  and  his 
progress  so  marked,  that  he  was 
taken  in  hand  by  Charles  Moore,  a 
one-legged  assiBtant  on  the  premises, 
and  finally  he  became  the  jyrotegS  of 
a  young  uniyersity  man,  a  gentleman 
who  has  on  many  occasions  distin- 
guished himself  on  behalf  of  his 
university  at  the  billiard-board. 
From  this  time  young  Gurr  has 
assiduously  devoted  himself  to  per- 
fecting his  science  and  skill  in 
swimming,  and  is  now  engaged  as 
assistant  swimming-master  to  lAi. 
W.  Woodbridge  at  Victoria  Park. 
He  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  seems 
to  be  about  five  feet  three  or  four 
inches  in  height,  and  when  sbipped 
and  in  good  condition,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  preeento  a  mort 
sturdy  appearance,  especdally  about 
the  shotdders  and  chest  His  face 
(of  which  we  give  a  very  correct 
copy  of  a  beautiful  photograph  by 
Elliott  and  Fry)  is  mtolligent  and 
pleasing,  and  beyond  this  he  is 
modest,  civil,  and  unassuming — 
virtues  very  rare  in  professionals  of 
any  sort. 

In  our  larger  engraving  we  have 
what  would  be  described  on  the 
bills  of  a  swimming  entertainment 
as  a  'galaxy  of  swimming  talent.' 
On  the  fight  hand  we  observe  Charles 
Moore  (the  swimming '  Donate '  and 
early  instructor  of  Gurr^  speaking 
to  Mr.  Hayes,  a  dlistinguished  ama- 
teur, and  one  of  those  who  first  con- 
tested for  a  Thames  cup.  The 
next  group  is  the  most  important 
The  ^ort  figure  in  the  costume  of 
the  Bath  is  the  present  champion, 
and  he  is  talking  to  Fred  Beckwith, 
the  ex-champion,  of  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  inake  mention  bcrfbre. 
In  these  two  are  combined  all  the 
best  qualifications  of  a  swimmer. 
Gurr  has  a  strong,  effective,  and 
unfiagging  stroke,  certainly  not 
graceful,  but  still  in  every  way 
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adapted  to  a  oonfoimation  so  emi- 
nently suited  for  all  athletic  pur- 
suits, and  which  never  seems  liable 
to  fatigue^  for  his  pace  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  sevete  race  is  greater 
than  at  the  oommenoemeni  Beck- 
idth,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  more 
rapid  stroke  and  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  giving  also  an  idea  of  a 
greater  amount  of  skill  than  Gnrr's, 
but  of  course  this  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  decide  upon.  Beckwith 
IS  located  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the 
metropolis.  He  is  constantly  giving 
there  swimming  galas,  in  which  he, 
his  two  little  sons,  and  daughter 
are  great  attractions.  Among  other 
of  the  feats  he  perforins  is  swimming 
the  length  of  the  bath  with  his  hands 
and  feet  tied,  one  of  the  few  really 
difficult  of  the  '  ornamental '  feats  so 
much  attempted.  Had  Beckwith 
and  his  family  lived  in  the  bygone 
ages,  we  should  have  had  a  good 
explanation  of  the  notion  of  the 
mermen  and  mermaidens. 

Standing  behind  these  two  great 
professors  is  Mr.  W.  Fayton,  vice- 
president  of  the  London  Swimming 
Club,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  all  swimmers,  besides  being,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  fastest  He 
swam  for  and  won  an  open  prize  for 
the  fastest  time  of  doing  200  feet, 
performingthedistancein47  seconds, 
and  beating  Pamphlin  and  other 
good  men.  He,  Mr.  A.  Williamson, 
the  president,  and  Mr.  J.  Latey,  the 
secretary,  are  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  mostly  owe  the  present  position 
(small  though  it  be)  of  amateur 
swinuning.  On  the  left  of  this  group 
again,  actively  engaged  in  ladng  his 
boot,  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Newlands, 
an  under-water  swimmer.  He  and 
others  have  told  me  that  he  has 
swum  175  feet  without  coming  to 
the  surface,  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  Mr.  Payton's  time  above 
water  for  25  feet  longer  was  nearly 
a  minute,  and  that  Mr.  Newlands  is 
by  no  means  so  fiust  a  swimmer,  I 
for  one  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
lungs  Mr.  Newlands  possesses.  He 
is  also  distinguished  for  his  power 
of  floating.  Behind  Mr.  Newlands 
are  standing  David  Famplin  and 
the  Goliath  he  overthrew,  Mr.  E. 
Donovan.     Between  them  is  the 


companion  in  misfortune  of  Charles 
Moore,  William  Woodbridga  These 
two  one-legged  professors,  with  Mr. 
Newlands  and  Mr.  Howson  (whom 
you  will  see  standing  in  the  crowd 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving, 
tall,  grim,  and  spectre-like),  perform 
the  most  indescribable  antics  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  They  make  them- 
selves into  circles,  squares,  triangles, 
four-storey  houses,  Manx  men,  and 
Catherine  wheels,  in  a  manner 
'ekalled  by  few  and  eckselled  by 
none,'  as  our  Transatlantic  friend, 
Artemus  Ward,  would  say.  Wood- 
bridge  is  the  keeper  of  tiie  lake  at 
Victoria  Park,  where  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  rescue  a  host  of 
people  from  drowning. 

David  Pamplin  is,  like  Gurr,  a 
mere   lad,  and  either  he  or  lyir. 
Coulter  of  the  Serpentine  Club  is 
considered  to  be  next  best  to  the 
champion.*  Pamplin  won  the  silver 
cup  given  by  the  '  Illustrated  Sport- 
ing News  *  (from  which  race  Gurr 
was  barred),  beating  all  the  London 
notables  and  many  of  the  provincial, 
and  has  besides  won  a  great  number 
of  smaller  prizes.     IBUs  stroke   is 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  general 
use.     There   is  nothing   artificial 
about  it;  it  is  natural,  and  as  he 
swims,  scarcely  moves  the  water^in 
that  respect  the  reverse  of  his  rival, 
Mr.  Edward  Donovan.    Last  season 
I  saw  a  race   between  these  two 
for  1000  feet  at  an  entertainment. 
Donovan,  with  his  large  body  and 
giant  limbs,   started  off  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  and  nuking  a  wash 
like  a  Thames  steamer,  completely- 
frightened  his  opponent  out  of  the 
water,  although  the  general  opinion 
among   the    cognoscenti   was    that 
Pamjmlin    would  have   won   had 
he  persevered.     But  let  it  not  be 
thought  I  deprecate   tiie   powei-s 
of  Mr.  Donovan.    On  the  contrary, 
I  must  say   I   consider  him,   on 
the  whole,  to  be  the  most  formid- 
able of  amateur   swimmers.     He, 
although  of  great  size,  is  admir- 
ably built  for  the  water,  his  hands 
and  feet  being  large  and  his  limbs 

*  It  may  be  interrating  to  my  readers 
to  know  that  this  question  will  be  answered 
in  the  coarse  of  the  month,  as  Famplin 
and  Coulter  are  matched  to  swim  together 
in  tiie  Serpentine. 
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poworfd].  He  is  not,  however, 
gifted  with  the  liuigs  of  a  Gmr  or 
Newlandfl. 

Standing  near  Mr.  Howson  is  a 
proYindal  swimmer  of  some  fiune, 
named  Johnson.  He  is  lame,  bat 
nevertheless  is  reckoned  to  be  one 
of  the  best  swimmers  in  England. 
It  may  here  be  noticed  that  while 
every  other  athletic  art  or  game  is 
debflorred  to  the  cripple,  he  can  swim, 
float,  and  dive  with  no  perceptible 
inconvenience.  It  is  really  a  plea- 
sure to  see,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
cripples  enjoy  their  only  exercise, 
and  paddle  about  with  an  avidity 
and  earnestness  which  gives  some 
idea  both  of  the  irreparable  loss  they 
have  sustained  and  of  the  value  of 
the  pleasure  they  are  eujoying. 

On  the  spring-board  stands  J.  P. 
Jcmes,  who  was  second  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Eraser's  medal  last  year.  This 
gold  medal,  presented  amnually  to 
be  swum  for,  the  course  being  a 
mile  in  the  Thames,  by  amateurs 
only,  has  had  the  effect  of  slightly 
rousing  swimmers  from  the  lethargy 
they  appear  to  have  fallen  into.  Thja 
prize  has  been  well  contested,  and  on 
each  occasion  has  resulted  in  a  ca- 
pital race.  Why  do  not  some  other 
public-spirited  gentlemen  appear 
who  will  give  an  annual  five-pound 
prize?  If  any  would  do  so,  there 
would  be,  even  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  baths,  a  great  deal 
more  attention  paid  to  the  art  by 
the  youth  of  this  country. 

I  have  concluded  my  sketch  of 
the  celebrities  portrayed  in  the  en- 
graving. There  are  necessarily  a 
great  number  of  first-class  swimmers 


not  included  therein,  such  as  Mr. 
Coulter,  of  the  Serpentine  Club,  who 
last  season  swam  a  remarkably  close 
and  fast  race  with  Gurr,  going  looo 
yards  in  still  water  in  i6  minutes, 
and  Mr.  Mather,  who  defeated  and 
was  defeated  by  Beckwith  for  the 
championship  before  the  rising  of 
Gurr.  But  if  all  good  men  are  not 
drawn  there,  it  is  simply  lack  of 
room  which  prevents  it. 

Early  in  this  notice  I  spoke  of  the 
want  of  accommodation,  and  I  wish 
now  just  to  mention  a  circumstance 
connected  with  what  accommodation 
we  hava  When  Gurr  swam  his 
back  race  with  the  *  Unknown,'  he 
swallowed  some  of  the  Serpentine 
water,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
make  him  actually  vomit  Again, 
when  the  long-distance  prize  was 
being  contested  in  the  Thames  (in 
which  race  three  gentlemen  swam 
over  eight  miles),  the  comx)etitors 
suffered  greatly  n'om  the  impurity 
of  the  water.  Surely  Mr.  Cowper 
might  look  to  the  Hyde  Park  water 
being  in  a  tolerably  clear  state,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Main 
Drainage  Works  and  the  Thames 
Embaimnent  will  somewhat  cleanse 
the  river. 

Finally,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
National  Olympian  Association,  at 
their  great  gathering  to  be  held 
shortiy  at  Llandudno,  are  to  give 
some  gold,  sUver,  and  bronze  medals 
for  various  swimming  races.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  this  will  give  soncie 
impetus  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
natation,  and  be  the  precursw  of 
many  otiier  such  competitions. 
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THE  decline  of  the  popularity  of 
tayem  life  in  London  was  pnt 
before  the  readers  of  'London  So- 
ciety' in  a  short  article  on  '  Clubs 
and  Taverns'  in  our  number  for 
March' last.  The  'at  home'  ten- 
dencies of  settled  Englishmen  lead 
them  to  cultiyate  to  the  fall  the 
domestic  advantages  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  them.  But 
with  a  more  mercurial  tempera- 
ment, and  an  atmosphere  which 
must  be  confessed  to  be  a  little 
better  and  clearer  than  our  own, 
the  Parisians  have  not  to  the  same 
extent  forsaken  the  public  haunt  or 
the  open-air  restaurant  The  French- 
man, as  a  national  necessity,  finds  it 
inconvenient  or  unattractive  to  live 
at  home ;  to  think  at  home ;  to  eat, 
drink,  suffer  and  die  at  home ;  and 
has  a  fondness  for  something  more 
spectacular  in  his  sayings,  doings, 
and  endurances.  Publicity,  tiie 
broad  day,  the  throng,  the  street, 
are  essential  to  his  reckoning  of 
things  as  good  or  evil,  as  happy  or 
unfortunate,  as  amusing  or  deplor- 
able. From  this  necessary  tendency 
have  sprung  the  cafes,  the  cabarets, 
the  buvettes  of  Paris ;  the  multi- 
plicity of  which  forms  a  standing 
wonder  to  the  stranger  now  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  Parson  Torick. 
M.  Jules  Simon,  in  a  recent  work  of 
his  entitled  '  Le  Travail,'  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  appetite  for 
company  and  for  refreshment  in 
public  places  is,  especially  amongst 
the  ouvriere  class,  of  great  and  evil 
reflex  influence.  The  frequenting 
of  the  cabaret  denudes  the  home, 
and  furnishes  the  Mont  de  Pi6t^ ; 
and  the  denuded  home,  with  the 
clamour  of  dejected  wife  and  starv- 
ing children,  drives  again  to  the 
cabaret.  'The  cabaret,'  says  M. 
Simon,  'destroys  at  once  the  physical 
and  the  moral  force  of  the  workman. 
Close  by  the  manufactories  and  work- 
shops these  alcohol  dens  abound — 
unless  there  be,  as  often  happens, 
one  which  is  beyond  all  competition, 
and  this  one  is  crowded  on  pay- 
days. The  rooms,  the  gardens,  the 
courtyards  are  crammed,  and  even 
in  the  cellars  drinldng  is  going  on. 


A  vast  number  of  working  men  only 
cross  the  street  from  the  pay-c^oe, 
where  they  have  received  their 
wages,  to  the  oabare^  where  th^ 
spend  them.  They  return  to  it  the 
next  day  and  the  day  affcer,  till  they 
have  no  longer  money  or  credit. 
During  all  this  time  the  wife  and 
children  are  suffering  from  cold  and 
hunger.  They  flit  round  the  cabaret 
with  the  hopes  of  catching  his  eye, 
and  thinking  that,  after  all,  a  fetner 
is  not  utterly  insensible  to  pity  or 
remorse.  But  that  man  is  no  longer 
a  fether,  nor  even  a  man;  he  is 
merely  ruined  and  drunk  on  issuing 
from  the  cabaret  If  he  has  not 
beaten  somebody,  or  himself  been 
beaten,  the  family  have  reason  to 
rejoice.  A  drunkard  who  enters  a 
cabaret  is  never  sure  of  not  going  to 
prison  the  next  day.  Many  b(x>kB 
of  morality  and  medicine  have  been 
written  on  this  ignoble  vice;  the 
latter  are  better,  because  they 
abound  in  irrefragable  facts.' 

But  the  evil  is  not  limited  to  the 
men  or  to  the  metropolis.  '  Even  in 
France  there  are  towns  where  women 
rival  men  in  habits  of  intoxication. 
At  Lille,  at  Eouen,  there  are  some 
so  saturated  with  it  that  their  in- 
&nts  refase  to  take  the  breast  of  a 
sober  woman.  Li  the  mountains  of 
the  Vosges  infants  drink  eau-de-vie. 
On  Sunday,  in  the  churches,  the  air 
is  literally  infected  with  the  smell 
of  eau-de-vie  made  from  potatoes. 
In  these  mountains  there  are  no 
more  frequent  causes  of  idiotcy  and 
imbecility ;  for  in  general  the  dwell- 
ings are  healthy,  and  the  water  is 
excellent  The  great  misfortune  is 
that  the  children  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards are  idiots,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment follows  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  the  guil^  and 
degraded  father  to  the  innocent 
children.  In  the  manufecturing 
towns  the  mayors  are  obliged  to 
take  measures  against  the  cabarets 
that  supply  eau-de-vie  to  children ; 
for  there  are  drunkards  of  fifteen,  as 
there  are  labourers  at  eight;  and, 
morally  and  physically,  they  present 
a  melancholy  spectacle.  Can  it  be 
this  precocious  debauchery  and  the 
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oonseqiiQDoes  of  it  which  oblige  the 
WarDejArtment  to  lower  the  regu- 
lation height  for  the  service?' 

Such  &ot6,  taken  with  the  revela- 
tions of  the  extent  to  which  absiDthe 
dram-dxinkiQg  was  lately  stated  to 
be  carried  on  in  Paris,  go  fur  to  re- 
deem our  own  country  &om  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  charge  of  drunkenness. 
Albeit^  it  is  a  sorry  comfort,  in  the 
midst  of  a  popular  vice,  to  know 
that  other  nations  are  redeeming  us 
from  comparatiye  degradation,  by 
descending  from  the  moral  elevation 
which  they  flattered  themselves  they 
had  a  right  to  claim. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  province 
to  moralise.  We  rather  incline  to 
cull  what  is  picturesque  or  enter- 
taining in  the  more  pleasant  phase 
of  the  cabaret  question.  And  mate- 
rials for  this  are  abundant.  For  it 
is  the  complaint  of  Parisian  spin- 
sters, whose  chances  of  matrimony 
are  already  down  nearly  at  zero, 
that  '  la  vie  de  caf6'  is  lived  in  that 
jolly  capital  by  all  the  world — by 
the  grandee,  and  by  the  mechanic, 
by  the  rich 'and  the  poor,  by  the 
artist  and  the  artisan.  So  in  visit- 
ing the  cabarets  and  the  caf(§s  of 
Paris,  we  may  perchance  have  to  rub 
shoulders  now  with  a  Duke  of  the 
Empire,  now  with  the  faded  gentry 
of  the  Palais  Eoyal,  now  with  the 
dark  and  unfrequent  conspirator  of 
what  remains  of  the  dismal  and  at- 
tenuated streets  of  the  ancient  cit^. 

M.  Alfred  Delvau,  with  whom  we 
have  obtained  the  privilege  of  saun- 
tering through  some  of  tne  haunts 
whi<£  he  knows  better  than  we  do, 
pleasantly  defends  cabarets  and 
cafes  as  against  the  ill-natured  ob- 
jections of  those  provincial  fathers 
whose  last  caution  it  is  to  their 
sons,  on  going  up  to  Paris,  to  be- 
ware of  such  '  ptaces  of  perdition.' 
Diogenes  the  cynic  and  Socrates  the 
sage,  he  happens  to  know,  and  we 
cannot  gainsay  him,  frequented 
without  reserve  the  taverns  of 
Athens;  even  when  the  practice 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
pcnrters  of  the  PirsBus,  the  lounging 
demagogues  of  the  Pnyz,  and  the 
AnonymasoftheOeramicus.  Diony- 
sius  the  Younger,  ex-tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, solaced  his  retirement  from 
the  kingly  business  with  visits  to 


the  taverns  of  Corinth;  as  Yfrgil, 
with  his  friends  Yarius  and  Gallus, 
pleasantly  and  even  flirtingly  passed 
their  leisure  in  outlandish  restau- 
rants, Ovid,  Cicero,  Marc  Antony, 
in  like  manner  countenanced  by 
their  example  the  amenities  and 
pleasances  of  tavern  life. 

In  times  more  modem  Shakspeare 
frequented  the  Swan,  and  wrote 
there  the  greater  x)art  of  his  Henry 
IV. ;  Luther  visited  the  Cabaret  de 
rOurse  Noire,  at  Orlemonde;  and 
the  jovial  Babelais,  serious  at  no- 
thing but  the  reckoning,  his  back- 
war&ess  to  face  which  has  made 
the  time  of  settiing  to  be  known 
proverbially  as  '  le  quart  d'heure  de 
Babelais,*  lounged  in  his  easy  chair 
at  the  Cave  Peinte,  at  Chinon; 
Cromwell  hob-a-nobbed  at  the  Bed 
Lion,  in  the  Strand,  with  Price  and 
Harrison ;  Goethe  wrote  his  ballad 
'  To  the  Flea,'  and  several  of  the 
scenes  of  '  Faust,'  at  the  Auerbaoh 
Keller,  at  Leipzig ;  Yoltaire  sipped 
his  wine  at  the  Oeife  Procoper;  the 
Abb6  Prevost,  at  a  cabaret  in  the  Bue 
de  la  Hachette,  where  he  composed 
his  '  Manon  Lescaut ;'  and  Crebillon, 
Pfron,  and  Marmontel,  at  the  Cabaret 
de  Landel,  in  the  Bue  de  Buci 

Can  our  readers  be  shocked,  after 
such  a  muster-roll  of  dignities  and 
respectabilities,  if  we  ask  them  to  be 
of  the  company  whilst  we  join  M. 
Delvau  in  his  peregrinations?  If 
the  precedents  seem  insufficient, 
they  may  rest  assured  that  they  are 
not  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
might  have  been  quoted  to  autho- 
rize such  an  excursion  as  we  pro- 
pose. And,  after  all,  it  will  not  be 
a  long  one;  although  the  ground 
covered  will  be  pretty  extensive. 
On  second  thoughts,  if  they  like  it 
better,  and  their  consciences  and 
their  long  skirts  are  easier  for  the 
process,  we  will  bring  the  tableaux 
to  tiiem  as  th^  lightly  press  the 
couch  or  the  settee.  The  mountain 
shall  be  brought  to  Mahomet;  for 
the  honris,  our  readers,  shall  be 
accomplished  a  feat  tvhich  could  not 
have  been  performed  for  an  Ishmael*- 
itish  prophet. 

Behold  us,  then,  let  us  say  rather 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Andler-Keller,  in 
the  Bue  HantefeuiUe,  which  oocu- 
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pies  the  site  of  a  by-gone  priory  of 
the  Pr^montr^.  The  host  is  a 
BayariaQ — hence  the  Grerman  desig- 
nation of  his  house— and  is  a  goodly 
man  of  very  imposing  proportions ; 
round  as  a  barrel,  jolly  as  a  tankard, 
merry  with  the  men,  gallant  with 
the  ladies — without  prejudice,  how- 
ever, to  his  better-naif,  a  buxom 
Suisse  of  Anyers,  whose  ancestors 
figure  in  the  '  Boi  Boit'  of  Jacques 
Jordaens,  which  adorns  the  collec- 
tions of  the  LouTre.  We  enter,  and 
ensconce  ourselves  behind  a  liberal 
measure  of  beer;  smoke  dreamily, 
and  watch  the  dreamy  smoking  of 
other  people.  Discourse  begins, 
spreads,  and  becomes  general— ra- 
ther of  the  Babel  order.  German 
philosophy  has  come  in  like  a  flood ; 
and,  as  Heinrich  Heine  said  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  that,  as  the  French 
had  changed  the  colour  of  their 
pantaloons  from  white  to  red,  so 
had  they  engrafted  Hengstenberg 
on  Voltaire,  and  learned  to  chatter 
of  Kant,  Ficht6,  and  Hegel. 

It  wants  still  two  good  hours  of 
midnight,  yet  Madame  Andler  shows 
signs  of  drowsiness;  while  Mdlle. 
Louise  imitates  her  mistress  in  a 
comer  apart,  so  far  at  least  as  she 
dares,  for  her  head,  as  becomes  her 
ancillary  position,  oscillates  with  less 
emphatic,  but  equally  significant 
nods ;  the  more  wide-awake  M.  And- 
ler meanwhile  making,  suo  more,  one 
of  a  party  at  piquet  Everybody 
is  sp^ildng,  and  the  scene  is  am- 
mated,  perhaps  a  little  irregular  and 
bewildering.  Bealism,  of  which  M. 
Gourbel  is  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
M.  Ghampfleury  the  officiattng  car- 
dinal, is  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the 
public  of  drinkers,  divided  mainly, 
as  to  profession,  into  students  and 
wood-engravers,  are  divided  philo- 
sophically into  Bealists  and  non- 
Eealists.  It  is  imixxssible  to  follow 
the  order  of  discourse  and  argu- 
ment; but  our  ears  must  perforce 
take  in  the  din  of  phrases  that 
struggle  forth  ^  from  the  lungs  of 
enthusiasts,  sceptics,  and  innovatcns 
of  every  order— apostles  of  ideas; 
missionaries  of  art ;  friends  of  pro- 
gress, of  liberty ;  theologians,  meta- 
physicians, and  men  of  letters; 
whilst  arises  above  all  the  jargon, 
still  more  uncouth  to  laymen  and 


outsiders,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe. 

Hush,  babblers!  Gourbel  enters 
the  Brasserie— a  word  literally  sig- 
nifying brewery,  but  lending  itself, 
by  an  elegant  metonomy,  to  the 
place  where  beer  is  sold  and  con- 
sumed. Gourbel,  as  Theophile  Sou- 
vestre  deplete  him  in  his  '  Histoire 
des  Peintres  Yivante,'  is  a  very  fine 
and  handsome  man  of  some  thirty- 
six  years  of  age;  whose  very  re- 
markable figure  would  appear  to 
have  been  modelled  on  an  Assyrian 
basso-relievo.  His  eyes  are  black  and 
bright,  toned  down  to  tenderness  by 
long  BJUkj  lashes,  and  shining  forth 
wi£  Hie  softened  radiance  of  those 
of  a  gazelle.  This  is  the  pontiff  of 
Realism,  and  all  the  company  sus- 
pend their  operations  to  gaze  at 
him.  The  piquet-players  are  dumb; 
the  smoke  stays  in  the  mouths  of 
the  smokers;  the  billiard-players 
bring  their  cues  to  the  salute.  He 
site— telks  awhile ;  whilst  all  listen. 
He  retires;  and  all  devote  them- 
selves to  Ms  anatomy.  One  wonders 
at  his  superb  head ;  another,  at  his 
aquiline  nose,  and  his  exquisite 
mouth ;  a  third  sete  him  down  for 
an  Assyrian ;  a  fourth  for  a  Spaniard ; 
a  fifth  for  a  Venetian ;  a  sixth  for  an 
Indian ;  a  seventh  for  a  Byzantian 
— and  each  for  whatever  appears  to 
him  most  to  savour  of  the  noble 
and  disUngue, 

But  not  play  alone,  or  conversa- 
tion alone,  goes  on  at  the  Andler- 
Eeller.  It  is  famous  also  for  ite 
love  of  song.  Staal,  the  artist, 
knows  a  bundle  of  Swiss  and  Ty- 
rolese  ditties,  amongst  others  the 
'Banz  des  Vaches,'  and  he  sings 
them,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
hostess.  On  other  occasions,  Gour- 
bel, in  his  'voix  besontine,  mais 
agr^able,'  chante  forth  the  realism, 
about  which  he  has  just  been  seri- 
ously discoursing,  in  such  pleasant 
forms  as  this : — 

*  Tons  lee  gar^ona  cbantaient. 
Le  Boir  an  cabaret  qa'ils  ^talent  r^uiiis 

Tone  lee  gar^one  diantalent, 

Rep^tant  oe  reflrain : 
Tra  la  la  la  la,  lou  lou  loQ,  la, 
Tra  la  la  la  la.  lou  lou  lou.  la. 

Trou  lou  lou  Ion  lou  lou. 

I^  premier  qui  chanta, 

Raoonta  ees  amouiB/  Hic, 
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Of  all  the  cafes  of  Paris,  the  Gaf^ 
de  la  Botonde  is,  if  not  the  most 
anoient,  at  any  rate  the  best  known. 
At  fiist  it  was  called  the  Gaf^  da 
Oavean,  from  its  situation  in  a 
tastefnlly-anranged  sontenain  in  a 
garden  of  the  Palais  Eoyal.  It  is 
fteqnented,  firom  one  honr  of  the 
day  to  another,  by  pleasant  loungers, 
habitats  of  the  Opera,  and  by  per- 
sons generally  who  ha-ve  a  sensitive 
taste  in  the  matter  of  ices.  Not  a 
few  literary  people  repair  to  it ;  and 
ite  decision,  in  mattera  of  taste  and 
criticism,  is  a  tribute  worth  the 
having.  From  its  verdicts,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  believe  the  Corres- 
pondance  Secrete,  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  Common  Sense. 
About  the  year  iSia,  the  Gaf^  da 
Gaveaa  became  the  Gafd  du  Perron, 
when  it  was  raised  from  its  under- 
ground position  to  the  ordinary 
level,  an  event  which  followed  as  a 
consequence  upon  some  alterations 
oi  the  Palais  fioyal.  Then  it  be- 
came the  Gaf^  de  la  Eotonde — a 
name  which  it  popularly  and  per- 
sistently retains,  in  defifuice  of  the 
alteration  of  titie  adopted  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  inscribed  on  its  front-^Pavillion 
de  la  Paix.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  recognize  it  as  the  place 
where  th^  were  startied  from  their 
eontemplative  smoke,  or  their  first 
sip  of  cqfe  noiTy  by  the  deep  voice 
of  its  celebrated  garQon— not  the 
only  waiter,  they  will  remember,  by 
a  dozen — who  gave  a  cavernous  re- 
sfHiance  to  his  enunciation  of  the 
Ben,  which  was  his  benighted  way 
of  signalling  the  more  enlightened 
'AU  right'  of  the  Britisher.  The 
original  Bon — of  which  the  present 
one  must  'pardon  us  for  saying  that 
he  is  a  feeole  imitator— called  him- 
self Lafont,  but  was  called  by 
evezybody  else,  Lablache,  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  depth  of  his  voice, 
which  shook  the  very  foundations 
of  the  pavilion,  as  he,  in  the  politest 
tfannder  imaginable,  demanded  '  Pas 
<rcr§me,  mossieu?'  In  order  to 
economize  his  voice,  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud,  Lablache-Lafont 
ezenased  his  Tocation  only  during 
the  Bommer  half-year,  which  was 
sofficientiy  profitable  to  justify  him 
in  laying  up  in  ordinary  during  the 


winter.  An  old  Marquis,  struck  by 
the  stentorian  ring  and  power  of  his 
organ,  interested  himself  to  get  its 
owner  entered  at  the  Gonservatoire, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  developed 
in  a  higher  sphere  of  art  But  at 
the  Gonservatoire,  Lafbnt-Lablache 
either  could  not  or  would  not  do 
anything  at  all;  and  as  he  had  a 
hankering  after  the  snowy  cloth  and 
the  table  round,  he  returned  to  his 
occupation  at  tibe  Gafe  de  la  Botonde. 
This  ornament  of  his  race  survived 
his  intellect,  whatever  that  may 
have  been  in  quality  or  quantity, 
and  died  demented. 

"When  the  wanderer  would  leave 
Old  Paris,  by  the  ancient  barrier 
Montpamasse,  to  enter  the  New,  he 
would  find  himself  in  a  long,  noisy, 
rambling  street,  fringed  with  guin- 
guettes  and  cabarets  of  all  sorts,  OEdled 
the  Bue  de  la  Gait^.  The  street  is 
well  named,  moralizes  M.  Delvau, 
in  so  far  that,  from  mom  to  dewy 
eve,  people  drink  and  keep  holiday, 
sing,  dance,  and  enjoy  themselves ; 
but  not  so  well  nam^  if  it  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment,  that  just  be- 
hind the  clustering  houses  of  enter- 
tainment there  is  the  immense 
cemetery  du  Sad,  where  arrive 
every  hour  a  pressing  crowd  of 
guests  who  never  retimi,  and  who 
are,  in  &ct,  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
only  the  last  long  rest  of  the  dead. 

What  matter  1  civilized  people 
are  not  supposed  to  be  anxious 
about  such  trifling  contrasts.  The 
neighbourhood^  of  the  dead  gives  an 
edge  to  the  joys  of  the  living— it  is 
the  sauce  to  their  ragodts.  If  they 
die,  lot  us  be  lively ;  if  they  sleep, 
let  us  be  wakeful ;  if  they  weep,  it 
is  all  the  more,  imperative  that  we 
should  laugh. 

Fond  Bohemian  memories  cling 
to  the  very  names  of  the  Gabarets 
of  the  Bue  de  la  Gait^ :  the  Gabarets 
de  Bichelieu  and  des  Deux  Edmond, 
the  Gaf^  des  Mille  Golonnes,  the 
Gtdifomie;  and  chiefly  and  above 
all,  to  the  Gabaret  des  Yrais  Amis, 
kept  by  la  lihre  Cadet,  the  'personnd 
of  whose  establishment  consisted  of 
herself,  her  husband,  of  a  diminu- 
tive female  help,  and  two  enormous 
dogs  of  different  sexes.  The  cuisim 
here  is,  or  was,  of  the  simplest  order 
— Bifteck  aux  pommes,  potage,  boeuf 
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aux  chouxi  ragofit  auz  pommea, 
are  its  ne  plus  tdtra  delicacies; 
and  potatoes  play  a  grand  part  in 
the  roll  of  Mere  Cadet's  culinary 
achievements.  In  the  memory  of 
man,  such  a  thing  as  a  partridge,  a 
quail,  a  truffle,  or  an  oyster,  has  not 
invaded  its  sacred  precincts :  and  it 
is  a  tradition  of  the  house  that 
onoe,  once  only,  a  superb  but  un- 
witting wayfarer  startled  the  esta- 
blishment from  roof  to  basement  by 
ordering  a  slice  of  chicken  and  a 
bottle  of  Bourdeauz.  To  ask  for  a 
fowl  here  were  to  ask  for  a  sphinx ; 
and  in  fact  the  latter  might  be 
rather  more  easily  supplied:  and 
Bourdeaux  might  as  well  have  been 
LacrymarChristi,  so  &r  as  the  cellars 
of  the  Yrais  Amis  are  concerned. 

Mere  Cadet's  is  the  great  resort 
of  the  younger  theatrical  world,  be- 
fore public  favour  and  high  remu- 
neration.  have  called  its  members 
out  of  their  chrysalis  Bohemian 
state,  to  social  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility. Ah !  to  wliat  ecstasies  have 
not  these  abodes  of  bliss,  the  gardens 
of  the  Yrais  Amis,  been  witnesses  1 
The  air  is  still  languid  with  the 
accumulated  weight  of  vows  and 
sighs,  of  promises  and  tears,  of  the 
eternal  constancies  of  a  moment. 

Shutting  our  eyes  to  the  gal- 
lantries and  the  pleasantries  of  the 
Yrais  Amis,  we  open  them  upon 
the  picturesque  sordidness  of  the 
Califomie,  an  immense  eating-house, 
set  apart  to  the  refection  of  MM. 
and  Mesdames  the  tag*rag  and  bob- 
tail of  Paris,  and  situated  between 
the  Boulevard  de  Yanves  and  the 
Chauss^  du  Maine.  The  principal 
refectory  is  a  long  and  spacious 
aalle  on  the  ground-floor,  and  is 
celebrated  rather  for  the  robustness 
than  the  delicacy  of  its  &,re.  Con- 
sumption here  is  pretty  rapid,  being 
at  the  rate  of  over  5000  portions  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  daily,  washed 
down  with  eight  pikes  of  wine — 
haricots  and  potatoes  in  propor- 
tion. The  prime  necessaries  at  La 
Califomie  are  an  empty  stomach,  a 
oraving  appetite,  and  a  stout  diges- 
tion. With  these,  and  a  little  money 
— ^not  much,  some  eight  sous—you 
have  all  that  is  necessary  to-  open 
up  the  hospitality  of  La  Californie 
to  the  extent  of  a  copious  dinner. 


Assemble  here  the  choioeBt 
ragamuffins  of  Paris — maiandrins, 
francs-miUniXy  trtuinds^  mercelUs, 
argotiers,  saboideux,  and  other  pin- 
tiques  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Honest  poverty  jostles  with  the 
scoundrel;  the  hard-working  la- 
bourer fraternizes  with  the  vaga- 
bond pilferer;  the  soldier  hob-a* 
nobs  with  the  chiffonier,  the  in- 
valide  with  the  drummer  of  the 
Kational  Guard,  the  petty  rentier 
with  the  cadger,  and  the  vagrant 
with  the  lodge-keeper.  It  is  a  per- 
fect chaos  which  cannot  recognize 
itself— a  hurly-burly  and  bluster 
wluch  cannot  hear  itself— a  vapour 
that  cannot  detect  itael£ 

The  countenances  are  as  difficult 
to  classify  as  the  costumes;  and  the 
language  that  they  speak  is  of  the 
same  level  as  the  *  fricot '  which  they 
swallow.  Here,  amongst  other  pio- 
turesque  eccentricities  of  speech, 
one  ms^  hear  a  dozen  diffiarent  ways 
in  which  the  death  of  any  one  is 
announced.— ' II  a  cass^  sa  pipe;' 
'  il  a  claqn^ ;'  '  il  a  fui ;"  il  a  perdu 
le  gout  du  pain;'  Ml  a  avald  sa 
langue ;'  '  il  s'est  habille  de  sapin ;' 
'  il  a  gliss^ ;'  '  il  a  deoolld  le  billard ;' 
'  il  a  craoh^  son  &me,'  and  so  on,  ad 
libitum.  Montaigne  would  have  de- 
lighted in  sounds  and  idioms  so 
racy ;  liking,  as  he  did,  speech  that 
was  not  too  choice  and  refined,  but 
vehement  and  brusque,  irregular, 
bold,  and  soldier-like,  rather  than 
pedantic.  Montaigne,  we  say,  would 
have  liked  the  unadorned  simplicity 
of  La  Califomie — or  he  would  not ; 
for  ourselves,  we  see  a  deal  of  wis- 
dom in  the  remark  of  M.  Delvau, 
that  the  picturesque  has  its  charms 
— at  a  distance. 

Nearly  allied  to  La  Califomie  is 
the  Cabaret  de  ChifFonniers,  in  the 
Rue  Neuve  Saint  M^dard,  in  the 
odoriferous  Quartier  Mouffetard,  a 
street  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wind- 
ing, sordid,  wretched,  of  which  all 
^e  houses  reek  with  damp  and 
squalor,  where  all  the  doors  are 
horgnea,  and  all  the  windows  are 
stuffed  with  rags. 

Le  Caf6  de  fV}yis  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal.  It  is  historic  in  its 
associations  and  peculiar  in  its 
history.    It  was  opened  in  1749,  by 
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a  lelaied  oiffioer  named  De  Foy,  on 
the  fini-floor  of  one  of  the  faonsee 
that  abut  upon  the  garden,  next 
to  the  Bue  Bichelieo.  The  house, 
under  M.  de  ¥oj,  had  been  lefuaed 
a  lioanae  for  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  ifife 
of  his  suooessor,  Joussereau,  was  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  what  the  interest  of 
the  ancien  officier  could  not  accom- 
plish. The  fame  of  this  beauty  was 
so  great,  that  she  was  known  eUl  oyer 
Paris  as  'La  Belle  limonadiere.' 
This  was  about  the  year  1775; 
and  Louis-Philippe-Joseph,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  baling  heard  of  Madame 
Joussereau,  was  natorally  inspired 
with  the  wish  to  behold  her  for  him- 
self. He  repaired,  accordingly,  to 
the  Caf(^  de  Eoy,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  an  ice.  Soon  he  contracted  a 
habit  of  taking  his  ices  there ;  not 
80  much  as  an  ultimate  object,  but 
as  a  means  to  give  him  the  frequent 
sight  of  the  Patronne  and  the  op- 
portunity of  oonyerBing  with  her. 
The  license  which  allowed  her  hus- 
band the  sale  of  refreshments  in  the 
Grande  All^  de  Marronniers  was 
not  long  in  coming ;  and  therewith 
the  eaf6  descended  from  its  more 
elevated  quarters  to  the  ground- 
floor. 

It  is  extremely  modest,  quite 
quiet,  without  show  of  parade. 
Yet  ih>m  this  pacific  zeti^at  stalked 
forth,  armed  at  all  points,  like 
Pallflfl  irom  the  brain  of  Jove,  the 
BcTolution  of  1789.  This  was  the 
manner  of  it.  On  the  lath  of  July 
in  that  year,  a  young  man  of  some 
seren-and-twenty  years  of  age,  a 
natiye  of  Guise,  near  Yerrins,  a 
fellow-pupil  with  Bobespierre  at  the 
Gollege  Louis-le-Grand,  set  out  from 
aHoB  df^  de  Foy,  in  order  to  hanmgue 
the  mob  which  had  fbr  some  days 
been  assembled  tnmultuously  in  the 
garden  planted  by  the  Cardinal 
Ekhelietu  The  young  man's  name 
was  Gamille  DesmouliDS.  'It  was 
half-past  two  o'clock,'  says  Camille, 
leooraing  the  event,  'and  I  had  just 
been  femag  the  puLw  of  the  people. 
My  wrath  had  given  way  to  despair ; 
fat  1  could  not  see  that  the  crowds, 
deeply  moved  and  alarmed  as  they 
were,  were  saffioiently  ripe  for  ac- 
tion.   But  there  were  three  young 


men  who  appeared  animated  with 
the  most  vehement  courage;  they 
held  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  I 
divined  that  they  had  sought  the 
Palais  Boyal  for  the  same  purpose 
as  myselL  A  number  of  citizens 
followed  them,  but  without  demon- 
stration. "Gmitlemen,"  said  I,  ad- 
dressing them,  "  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  insurrection ;  one  of  us 
must  ran  the  risk  of  mounting  on  a 
table  to  harangue  the  people."  *'  Bo 
you  mount  it."  "Agreed."  Imme* 
diately  I  was  rather  lifbed  on  to  the 
table  than  mounted  it  myself;  and 
no  sooner  was  I  there  than  I  was 
enclosed  and  surrounded  by  a  dense 
crowd.  I  spoke  to  them,  shortly, 
after  this  fashion :  "  Citizens !  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost!  I  am  just 
arrived  from  Versailles :  M.  Neokar 
is  dismissed.  This  dismissal  is  the 
tocsin   of  a   St.    Bartholomew   of 

gatriots.  This  very  evening  all  the 
wise  and  German  batalUons  will 
march  out  from  the  Ghamp  de  Mars 
to  devour  us  1  There  remains  but 
one  resource — to  fly  to  arms,  and  to 
adopt  cockades  by  which  we  may 
recognize  each  other." 

'  I  spoke  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
and  with  an  energy  and  action  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  either 
to  describe  or  to  recal.  My  motion 
was  received  with  infinite  tokens 
of  applause.  I  went  on.  '*  What 
colour  do  you  adopt?"  One  cried, 
"  Choose  for  us."  "  Will  you  have 
green,  the  colour  of  hope ;  or  blue, 
the  colour  oi  American  liberty  and 
of  democracy?"  Voices  arose: 
"  Green,  the  colour  of  hope."  There- 
upon I  shouted,  "  Friendfs,  the  signal 
is  given.  Here  are  spies  and  emis- 
saries of  the  police  even  now  look- 
ing me  in  the  face.  At  least  I  will 
not  fiill  iQto  their  hands  alive." 
With  these  words  I  drew  a  couple 
of  pistols  from  my  pocket,  and  with 
the  words,  "Let every  citizen  follow 
my  example,"  I  got  down  from  the 
table,  to  oe  stifled  with  embraces. 
Whilst  some  pressed  me  to  their 
hearts,  others  bathed  me  with  their 
tears.  One  citizen  of  Toulouse, 
fearful  for  my  safety,  would  by  no 
means  have  me  out  of  his  sight. 
They  brought  me  a  length  of  green 
ribbon;  I  took  first  a  piece  for 
my  own  hat,  and  then  distributed 
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it  to  the  people  who  Burrotinded 
me.' 

Two  days  after  the  Bastille  was 
taken. 

La  Brasserie  des  Martyrs  is  fJEunons 
for  its  JSiere  de  la  Bavicre,  et  de 
Strashoury,  and  for  the  good  taste  of 
its  appointments.  It  ruined  its  first 
occupant,  Schoen,  and  made  the  foiv 
tane  of  M.  Bourgeois,  his  successor : 
not  an  unknown  circumstance  in 
commercial  history  for  one  to  sow 
and  another  to  reap.  It  is  the  com- 
mon meeting-ground  of  artists  and 
authors,  amongst  whom  there  seems 
to  exist  a  feud  as  bitter  as  between 
the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues. 
As  there  is  nobody  so  thoroughly 
anthropophagous  as  your  thoroughly 
civilised  man,  it  is  a  blessing  that, 
so  far,  these  two  classes  have  not 
dcYOured  each  other.  The  roll  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  Brasserie,  in 
both  kinds,  is  long  and  illustrious. 
As  M.  Courbel  was  the  great  central 
figure  at  the  Andler-Keller,  so  here 
the  man  who  contriyed,  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  most  to  impress 
his  individuality  was  M.  Femand 
Desnoyers,  a  critic  who  discovered 
that  Liamaartine  was  an  idiot,  Alfred 
de  Musset  a  bungler,  Auguste  Bar- 
bier  an  epileptic,  Victor  Hugo  a 
madman ;  and  that  in  all  France,  in 
all  Europe,  in  all  the  universe,  the 
only  poets  were  Pierre  Dupont,  G. 
Mathieu,  and  himself,  A  farther 
and  severer  eclecticism  would  leave 
him»^  alone  as  the  proper  and 
unique  contemporary  representative 
of  the  Muses.  He  is  entitled  to  give 
himself  this  prominence,  being  the 
author  of  a  feuroe  entitled  '  Bras-noir,' 
and  of  two  or  three  pieces  in  verse, 
upon  which  he  has  the  happiness 
of  being  able  to  put  a  smgular 
value. 

The  literary  glories  of  La  Bras- 
serie des  Martyrs  have  somewhat 
fiskded,  and  its  splendour  is  now  too 
much  dependent  upon  certain  female 
marl^rs  to  the  evil  habits  of  a  not 
too  TOoper  sociely.  The  full  title  of 
the  Brasserie  is  that  of  de  la  Bue 
des  Martyrs,  a  name  which  suffices 
also  to  indicate  its  locaUly. 

Le  Cafe  de  BruxeUes  is  situated 
at  the  comer  of  the  Eue  Moli^re  and 
of  the  Place  de  TOd^n,  a  situation 
which  gives  it  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of 


the  habitues  of  that  theatre,  and  the 
bachelors  of  the  neighbouring  hotels 
gamis.  Here  used  to  come  Jean 
Jonrnet,  an  aposile  of  the  Phalan- 
stery, who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a 
generous  eulogium  in '  Figaro,'  fiom 
the  pen  of  M.  Nadar,  novelist,  pho- 
tographer, and  balloonist  When  in 
the  full  swing  of  his  philanthropic 
labours,  Journet  mignt  be  seen  in 
tiie  billiard*room  of  the  Caf§  de 
Bruxelles  with  a  bundle  of  brochures 
under  his  arm,  which  were  destined 
to  effect  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Even  now  he  enters,  places  his 
bundle  on  a  chair,  stietches  bis 
hands  towards  us — ^very  white  hands, 
indeed,  they  are,  and  he  knows  it— 
and  commences  to  preach.  Had  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  St  John  of 
Constantinople,  this  man  would  cei^ 
taiuly  have  contested  with  the  Pa- 
triarch the  surname  of  Chrysostom. 
We  are  powerfully  affected,  and  the 
orator,  stopping  his  discourse,  ad- 
vances towards  us.  '  Will  we'— and 
he  offers  us  a  list  of  names — '  Will 
we  kindly  inscribe  ourselves  as  ^ein- 
faitntrs  de  VhumanUeV  We  are 
overcome  by  his  condescension  and 
our  own  insignificance.  'What  good 
can  we  do,  atoms  lost  in  a  world  of 
atoms,  without  interest,  without 
money  ? '  No  matter.  '  Only  sign  ;* 
and  his  voice  is  unctuous  and  irre- 
sistible. Our  signature  is  added  to 
his  roll ;  and  thus  it  happens  that 
without  wishing  it,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  we  become  one  of  the 
fifty  or  six^  heinfaiteurs  de  Vhuma" 
nitS  whose  names  appear  at  the  head 
of  a  brochure  which  advocates  the 
doctrines  of  the  venerable  M.  Fou- 
rier. We  ask,  with  M.  Delvau,  par- 
don of  an  outraged  world ;  and  ask, 
besides,  pardon  for  such  an  apology, 
of  the  illustrious  M.  Maurice  Yi- 
gueur,  whom  we  take  to  be  tiie 
greatest  living  luminary  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Phalanstery.  We  shall 
not  repeat  either  offence. 

Amongst  a  dozen  caharets  des 
BaUes  of  inferior  ptetensions  there 
used  to  be  known,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  till  they  attracted  the  envy  of 
the  police,  the  establislmients  of 
MM.  Bordier,  Baratte,  and  Paul 
Niquet.  Ostensibly  these  were  for 
the  convenience  of  the  frequenten 
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of  the  Holies^  and  of  people  who 
came  in  from  the  coant]^  with  sup- 
plies; and  for  their  benefit  they 
were  allowed  to  be  open  all  night. 
It  was  disooYored,  howeyer,  that 
they  were  not  need  exclusively  by 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  de^ 
signed ;  and  on  one  particular  night 
of  a  ball  at  the  opera,  it  was  stated 
by  '  Le  Droit'  that  out  of  six  hun- 
ched persons  who  visited  these 
eabarets,  there  were  only  about  half- 
andozen  who  had  anything  to  do 
professicHially  with  the /^oZ/es.  Here- 
upon they  were  closed;  and  it  is 
charitably  hoped  that  the  police 
were  right  in  doing  a  cruel  tfamg— 
cruel,  because  the  general  and  in- 
tematioiial  public  found  their  fiftci- 
lities  of  intoxication  bitterly  cur- 
tailed thereby.  Paul  Niquet  had 
mscribed  on  his  sign  the  following 
appetising  bit  of  '  brandevinier  An- 
glais :'— '  On  promet  a  tons  les  mes- 
sienrs  et  autres  (gentlemen  and 
o&ers)  qui  entreront  ici,  de  les 
lendre  morts-iyres  (dead  drunk) 
pour  deux  pence  (4  sous).  lis  sent 
preyenus  qu'il  y  a  de  la  paUle  toute 
sndche  dans  les  caves.'  Drunken- 
ness and  street  disorderliness  are 
tc^gether  reckoned  scandalous  in  our 
police  courts  to  the  extent  of  five 
shillings,  and  perhaps  justly  so; 
but  drunkenness  and  the  sleep  of 
the  just  upon  straw  warranted  per- 
fectly clean  and  froBh— there  is  a 
wt  difference!  When  the  autho- 
litLes  of  JParis,  restored  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  rescind  the  edict 
that  closed  the  cabaret  of  M.  Paul 
Niquet,  our  own  countrymen, 
amongst  others,  whether  dwellers 
or  visitors  in  Paris,  may  again  be- 
come victorious  o'er  all  the  ills  of 
life  for  the  moderate  charge  of  two- 
pence sterling.  Baron  Haussman, 
reddediem! 

Wherever  there  is  a  theatre,  in 
Paris  as  elsewhere,  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  caf6  or  an  hotel  named 
after  it  The  Boulevard  du  Temple 
abounds — as  indeed  what  Parisian 
neighbourhood  does  not?  —  with 
cafes,  and  amongst  and  above  others 
is  that  known  as  the  Oaf6  du  Cirque, 
frequented  by  the  actors  of  all  the 
neighbouring  theatres— Folies-Dra- 
matiques,  Gaiety,  Th^tre-Lyrique, 
DdiasBements  -  Comiques^     Folies- 


Nouvelles,  Funambules,  Petit-La- 
zari  et  Cirque.  Of  the  actors  we 
single  out  one  for  mention — him 
whose  career  was  sketched  in  the 
June  number  of  '  London  Society,' 
now  an  old  man  and  a  comparatively 
feeble  performer.  We  mean  FrM^- 
rick  Lemaitre,  once  the  star  of  the 
Paris  stage,  'le  seul  comedien  de 
nofcre  si^cle/  who  imparted,  equally 
and  indifferently,  terror  to  '  Eichard 
d' Arlington/  poetry  to  '  Buy  Bias,' 
and  pleasantry  to  '  Eobert  Macaire.' 

There  is  a  tradition  of  domestic 
nnhappiness  of  a  very  pathetic  kind 
connected  with  one  of  the  caf6s  of 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  The 
keeper  of  one  of  them  was  cursed 
with  a  &ir  wife  and  a  handsome 
gar9on.  One  miserable  day  he  had 
unmistakable  proof  that  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  wife  was  anything 
rather  than  'above  suspicion,'  and 
his  estimate  of  the  loyal  character  of 
his  servant  was  at  the  same  moment 
destroyed.  His  rage  and  fury  knew 
no  bounds;  and,  too  much  overcome 
to  murder  the  rascally  gar9on  on 
the  spot,  he  gasped  out,  with  all  the 
qrmptoms  of  a  last,  great,  concen- 
trated agony, '  Victor,  this  day  week 
you  leave  my  service  I'  Quot  mariti, 
tot  serUentice.  Li  how  many  ways 
may  not  the  Nemesis  of  blighted 
household  bliss  be  appeased ! 

The  Caf6  Momus,  in  the  Bue  des 
Pr^tres-Saint-Germain  l'Auxerrois,is 
a  caf6  which,  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  dealer  in  colours.  It  was  gay  and 
jovial  in  its  caf6  days,  and  £Eunous 
as  having  been  the  place  where  the 
meetings  of  the  geniuses  who  in- 
vented the  terms  Bohemia  and  Bohe- 
mian came  off.  Henry  Murger,  the 
Murger  of  Banville's  verses  on  the 
'  Divan  le  Peletier,'  was  at  the  head 
of  these  choice  sphits,  to  whose 
fellowBhip  he  has  consecrated  a  pic- 
turesque and  feeling  poem.  Then 
came  Champfleury,  who  has  dedi- 
cated several  pages  of  his  'Con- 
fessions de  Sylvius'  to  their  sayings 
and  doings ;  Jean  Wallon,  a  philo- 
sopher, who  so  thoroughly  betrayed 
himself  as  to  be  fiamiliarly  known  by 
that  name,  and  who  is  the  Colline 
of  Henry  Murger's  romance ;  Schann, 
a  painter  and  musician,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Schaunard;  Privat 
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d'Auglcmont ;  Adrien  Lelioux ;  An- 
toine  Fauchery;  Hippolyte  Boillot, 
the  painter;  Joannis  Guigard,  and 
two  or  three  others. 

These  illnstrions  yonng  people 
ate  named  becanse  to  them  belong 
the  honour  of  '  stamping  out'  the 
Oafe  Momns.  It  happened  on  this 
wiBe.  They  were  all  poor,  and  during 
the  severity  of  winter  it  became  a 
matter  of  anxions  debate  how  they 
were  to  keep  themselves  warm. 
Heavy  expenses  were  oat  of  the 
question;  but  by  a  systematio  ma- 
noeuvre they  contrived  to  get  shelter 
and  the  semblance  of  refreshment  at 
the  Cafe  Momus,  without  expending 
more  amongst  them  all—five  or  six 
at  a  time— than  a  sum  varying  from 
twenly-five  centimes  to  a  franc. 
The  disbursements  did  not  satisfy 
the  cafitier;  but,  being  an  easy-going 
man,  he  had  not  the  pluck  to  remon- 
strate with  customers  so  ingenious 
and  so  formidable.  He  feared  their 
wit  and  mischief. 

The  Bohemians  were  naturally 
rather  disputatious,  given  to  wrang- 
ling and  argument,  so  that  the  old 
stagers,  quiet  frequenters  of  the 
house,  complained  of  the  annoyance 
they  experienced.  Thereupon  the 
Bohemians  mounted  a  story  higher, 
hoping,  on  their  part,  to  be  alone 
and  See  to  carry  on  their  discus- 
sions. Here,  however,  a  sort  of 
society  of  lawyers'  clerks  had  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  these  soon 
found  all  chance  of  pursuing  their 
stock  amusements  destroyed  by  the 
invaders.  Now,  the  lawyers'  clerks 
spent  freely,  and  the  host  was 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  give 
orders  that  the  Bohemians  should 
never  be  served  with  anything  in 
bis  house  again.  The  latter  took  a 
slight  revenge  at  the  moment,  and 
left  the  house  accordingly.  They 
forbore  to  show  themselves  for  so 
long  a  time  that  Momus  was  already 
rejoicing  in  the  happy  solution  of 
his  difficulty,  and  in  his  pacified 
clientele  of  lawyers'  clerks.  He  re- 
joiced prematurely :  for  one  day  M. 
Champfleuiy,  who  tells  the  story, 
and  was  himself  a  chief  character 
in  it,  narrates  how  Momus  was  para- 
lysed by  the  sight  of  half-arscore  of 
his  old  customers  en1|bring  his  estar 
minet  as  if  nothing  nad  happened. 


The  philosopher  also  appeared  at 
the  same  juncture,  bringing  with 
him  six  monthly  nurses.  'Allow 
me  to  present  to  you  six  friends  of 
mine,'  said  he  to  the  cafitier,  who 
was  growing  more  and  more  uneasy. 
'  Six  nurses  1'  exclaimed  the  poor 
man,  stupefied.  'Mesdames,  have 
the  goodness  to  be  seated,'  said  the 
philosopher. 

Some  minutes  after,  Sylvius  slr- 
rived,  followed  by  six  croque-^norts 
Cmen  employed  as  corpse-bearers  at 
ranerals).    'Allow  me,  Momus,  to 

E resent  to  you  half-a-dozen  of  my 
lends.'   '  Six  croque-morts !   Surely 
you  wish  to  compromise  my  estab- 
lishment,' said  Momus.    Then  Svl- 
vius :  '  Messieurs  les  Employes  aes 
Pompes  Funebres,  have  the  good- 
ness to  sit  down.     Mesdames  the 
nurses,  allow  us  to  arrange  ourselves 
so  that  a  nurse  and  a  croqve^mort 
may  be  seated  alternately.    Momtus 
will  preside.     It  is  for  his  benefit 
that  I   have  organized  this   fete. 
"What  will  you  take,  my  friends?* 
'  Wine,'  was  the  unanimous  response. 
'And  you,  Mesdames  the  nurses?' 
'Wine,' as  before.  'Very  good.  Mo- 
mus, I  have  believed  you  would  be 
rejoiced  to  entertain  these  amiable 
guests.    You  have  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  myself  and  my  friendSj 
and  I  wish  to  make  it  up  to  yon4 
Will  you  partake  with  us  ?'  The  ca^ 
fitter,  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
was  speechless.    '  Momus,' resumed 
Sylvius,  •  I  have  brought  you  a  liv- 
ing antithesis.    Mesdames  les  nour- 
rices,  that  is  life ;  Messieurs  les  em- 
ployes des  pomps,  that  is  death.  The 
nrst  assist  at  the  debflt  of  man,  the 
second  at  his  exit'    He  went  on 
farther,  till  both  croque-^Twrts  and 
nurses  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
cried  for  wine.  '  Messieurs  les  croquet 
morts,'  continued  Sylvius — '  We  do 
not  approve  of  being  called  croque- 
marts/  '  I  recognise  your  reasonable 
objection.    Messieurs  les  employ^ 
des  pomps,  do  the  nurses  displease 
you  r   Mesdames  les  nourrices,  have 
you  not  an  affection  for  these  ^ntle- 
men?'    'He, he,  oh,  oh,  ho!'  from 
nurses  and  croque-morta,  respectively. 
Sylvius  moralised  for  a  couple  of  mi- 
nutes, when  he  was  again  interrupted 
by  deonands  for  wine.    '  Wine,'  said 
the  croque-morts ; '  we  want  to  drink. 
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Ton  are  fooling  OS.'  'Winel'Bhrieked 
theimneB. 

'  My  friends,' gravely  remoiiBtrated 
Sylvius, '  you  ask  for  wine.  It  is  a 
bed  thing  for  yoa ;  it  stapeQes  yoa, 
and  makee  yoa  qnartelBome.  We 
hare  work  to  do ;  it  ia  necessary  to 
keep  om  heada  oool  and  cloar.  I 
propose  that  yon  partake  of  the  two 
bersragei  proper  to  your  profes- 
Biona,  hetr  and  milk ;  but,  by  way  of 
agreeable  change,  the  croque-moru 
shall  drink  the  milk,  and  the  nnrsea 
the  beer.'  '  No,'  responded  all  alike, 
'  it  is  wine  we  want.' 

'MomnB,'  said  Sylvius,  'bring 
twenty-four  bottles  of  beer,  and  a, 
dozen  of  milk.'  '  We  have  no  milk 
here,  gentlemen.'  '  It  can  be  fetched 
from  the  dairy  ronnd  the  comer. 
Bat  before  yoa  go  down  to  get  it, 
Momna,  give  ns  ^1  the  kias  of  peace.' 
The  eafHirr  almost  swooned  back  on 
to  bia  chair.  Meanwhile  the  lan- 
gnage  of  the  nnrses  and  the  croquf 
taort*  was  load  and  coarse.  '  Those 
of  yon,'  said   Sylvias,  anxiona  to 


oblige  them  in  any  way  but  their 
own — '  those  of  you  who  do  not  like 
milk  and  beer  alone  had  better  have 
them  mixed.' 

At  this  moment  the  gar^n  ap- 
peared with  the  refrealmiente  that 
had  been  ordered.  '  Garcon,  is  the 
milk  warm  ?'  '  Oui,  monsieur.'  *  Ih 
the  beer  warm?'  The  garcon  seemed 
to  dream.  'Heat  the  mi'lr  and  the 
beer  together  in  the  same  vessel,' 
directed  Sylvias.  Bat  the  croque- 
vtorli  and  the  nnrses  threw  them- 
selves upon  him  as  one  man.  His 
friends  hastened  to  the  reecna  A 
fearfiil  mSI6e  ensued.  The  at/e'tier 
xaaished,  his  hair  beginning  to 
show  signa  of  whiteness.  Nurses, 
eroquf^niorU,  Bohemians,  all  wore 
mingled  in  one  heaving  and  involved 
mass,  shrieking,  swearing,  kicking, 
scratching,  striking.  The  guard  came 
np  to  stop  the  disorder;  they  ar- 
rested Schann,  Sylvias,  and  thn 
philoiopher.  These  spent  the  nieht 
in  confinement;  bat  next  day  Mo- 
mna sold  his  estaminet. 

A.  H.  a. 


AN  ALDERMAN'S  RURAL  EEVERIES. 


RIGHT  glad  to  relinqniBh  the  bustle  of  town 
For  the  tranquil  repose  of  this  sweet  ruial  spot. 
On  B  soft,  mossy  bank  I  sit  lazily  down. 

And  consider  what  food  for  leflection  I've  got. 
From  jron  hawthorn  thicket  the  turtle's  soft  note 

EDtrances  my  soni  as  he  coos  to  his  mate  ; 
I  think  of  the  tnrtle  that's  tiokled  jnj  throat. 

The  groon  fat,  calipash,  calipee  that  I've  ate. 
The  lambkins'at  play  on  the  daiay-pmnkt  mead, 

All  frisking  and  miming  their  frolicsome  oonrse, 
Bemind  me  of  many  a  glorious  feed. 

And  an  odoor  steals  o'er  me—it  is  of  mint  saaoe. 


Up  and  Doan  Ike  London  Streelt.  6E 

A  toood  of  jonng  dnoks  in  the  water  I  aee ; 

(That  pond's  like  pea-soap,  it's  ao  tbick  and  so  green ;) 
After  well-derilled  white-bait,  as  all  must  agree, 

A  duckling  of  Bonen's  a  dish  for  the  Qaeen. 
"What  enlivening  sonnds  &oin  the  fonnjard  I  hear  I 

Snch  a  crowing  of  cocks,  anch  a  '  otacking '  of  bena ; 
Spring  chickens  in  London  are  dreadfnU;  dear. 

But  beie  I  ean  get  tbem  for  half  the  expense. 

'  Love  roles,'  says  some  poet, '  the  conrt,  camp,  and  grove.' 
'  Love,' '  Grove,'— ah  1  what  viaioofi  those  words  can  awaken! 

At  Grove's  I  can  pniohase  the  fish  that  I  love. 
And  at  Loregrove's,*  my  stars  I  what  repasts  I  have  taken  I 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


Quura  Cmaat,  Loxxn,  ibimt  lIM. 

WE   will   now    pass  westward  fbe  neat  application  of  the  oUsaioal 

thnragfaTeanpfoBar,aDdaswe  quotation—'  Perhaps  onr  ashes  may 

^anee  at  tut  erection— a  standing  mingle  with  theirs  '—the  old  Doo- 

jnooftbkttlueatHiedbaildii^.like  tor's    Jacobite   theories    sniviving, 

threatmed  mm,  live  linw—we  re-  though  bis  soimd  good  sense  made 

mnnber  Dr.  Jonnson  and  Boswell,  him  an  eminentlj  practical  Loyalist, 

and  the  sly  glance  at  the  Jacobite  And  now  we  are— as  the  beggars 

beads  ttien  exposed  cm  the  Bar,  utd  well  know— out  of  the  joiisdictioii 
*  Hint  bnt  alihe  Artichoke  TnTern  at  Bkckwall. 
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of  the  City  Police,  and  in  the  Stiand. 
ThiB,  a  &iend  of  onis,  who  writes 
noTels,  Mr.  Shirlej  Brooks,  declares 
to  be  'the  pleaeaDtest  and  haad- 
fiomeat  and  moet  English  street  in 
London,'  and  says  that  '  to  walk 
the  Strand  is  to  obtain  ft  liberal 
education.'  We  dare  say  that  many 
'  of  our  young  frienda  wonld  like  to 
be  edaoated  npcm  those  euy  terms 
—in  the  Bohool  of  Peripatetic  Fhilo- 
Bophy. 

But  the  Strand  was  not  always 
handsome  and  pleasant  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  nnfortnnate  Ed- 
ward II.,  merely  a  road  between  the 
two  cities,  the  footway  overrun  with 
thickets  and  bushes,  and  not  paved 
nntil  great  Ilarry's  day,  when  the 
owners  of  the  land  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Strand  Cross  wrae  com- 
pelled to  make  a  soond  road  and 


bnild  three  bridges — one  at  Strand 
Bridge  Lane,  another  at  Ivy  Bridge 
Lane,  and  a  third  eastward  of  SL 

Clement's  Church. 

The  first  ascertained  inhabitant  was 
Henry  III.'s  uncle,  Peter  of  Savoy, 
and  Uie  Bishops  were  the  earliest 
emigrants  from  the  City  as  bnilding 
closed  np  ita  streets,  their  sacred 
calUng  making  them  less  aniions 
for  the  security  afforded  by  the  City 
walls.  At  the  period  of  the  Eefbr- 
mation  nine  biuiops  possessed  inns, 
or  hoetels,  by  the  river  side,  and  all 
these  inns  had  gardens  stfetehing  to 
the  silent  highway  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  than  preferred  to  the 
street  as  a  means  of  transit. 

Essex  House— so  named  from 
Elizabeth's  &vonrite  (Essex  Street 
and  Devereox  Ooort  mark  the  site) 
— had  been  the  town-honse  of  tbo 


see  of  Exeter,  and  passed  ham 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Essex, 
the  liberal  friend  of  Spenser — 

'  Ef  an*  gBlHd  gina  and  goodlf  gTicc 
OrtbU  gmt  Locd.' 

The  story  of  the  rebellions,  bead- 
strong,  and  nngiatoful  Esses  is  too 
well  known  to  tie  repeated  now,  and 
we  will  only  remind  you  that  he 
came  hither  determined  to  die  mther 
than  be  taken.  A  great  force  soon 
hemmed  him  in,  and  planted  artil- 
lery agunst  the  bouse— one  peoe  on 
the  tower  of  St.  Clement's  Church. 
The  tesnlt  yon  koow.  Essex  and 
his  friend  Southampton  were  sent 
to  the  Tower,  to  be  tried  and  snfier 
death  on  the  maroing  of  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, Baleigh  looking  on  from  a 
window  of  the  Armoury.  Essex's 
Km,  llie  Parliamentary  general,  waa 


D.  LonDoa.    (Fnxo  u  Old  frtnL) 

bom  here.  A  pair  -of  fine  large 
pillars,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
water-gate,  are  tH.  that  now  remain 
of  Essex  House. 

In  the  next  great  boose  in  the 
Stnud,  Arondel  House,  died  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  who  re- 
ceived (by  the  mistake  of  the  lad 
who  conveyed  Jt)  the  ring  Essex 
sent  to  Elizabeth.  The  Admiral 
forbade  its  delivery  to  the  Queen, 
and  when  the  Countess  on  her 
death-bed  made  this  discovery,  and 
begged  the  Queen's  fco^venees,  says 
Dr.  Birch,  'her  Miyes^  answered, 
"God  may  fo^ve  you,  I  never 
can!"  and  left  the  room  with  great 
emotion.  The  Qneen  was  eo  struck 
with  the  etory  that  she  never  went 
into  bed  nor  took  Boetenance  from 
that  instant,  but  lay  npon  the  carpet 
with  cnshiona  around  her,  in  tiie 
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piofoiuul6Bt  mekncholy.  Elizabeth 
died  on  the  a  4th  of  March,  three 
days  after  the  faneral  of  the  GoTm-> 
ten  had  been  kept  at  Chelsea.'  So 
ends  the  story,  wnioh  we  were  bonnd 
to  tell  yon ;  but  are  equally  bound  to 
add  that  historians,  who  do  not  copy 
erery  thing  set  down  by  their  prede-' 
cessors,  disbeliere  the  whole  of  it. 

Amndel  House  was  sold  by  Ed- 
ward YL  to  Henry  Seymour,  dnring 
whose  possession  strange  intrigues 
and  dalliaDoes  are  recorded,  and  in 
which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  fignres, 
it  is  said,  somewhat  eqnivooEdly. 
S^ymonr  married  Qneen-Dowager 
Oatherine— the  last  wife  of  Henry 
YIII.;  she  was  said  to  haye  died 
the  neat  year  of  poison.  But  igno- 
rant and  excited  people,  even  in 
these  days,  are  apt  to  imagine  saoh 
things  without  reason,  as  we  haye 
heard  some  few  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  the  series  of  royal  deaths  in 
Portugal  Elizabeth  is  thought  to 
ha^e  liked  Seymour,  but  his  treason- 
able practices  sadly  interfered  with 
his  love  aflGurs,and,  in  fact,  brought 
him  to  the  block.  The  house  was 
bought  by  the  Earl  of  Amndel,  and 
passed  in  succession  to  Thomas 
Howard,  who  adorned  it  with  works 
of  art»  both  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing— ^willing,  according  to  Claren- 
don, 'to  be  thought  a  scholar; 
whffleas  to  all  parts  of  learning  he 
wias  almost  illiterate,  and  much 
disposed  to  levity  and  delights 
which,  indeed,  were  very  despicable 
and  childish.'  He  made  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  marbles,  howeyer ; 
and  Clarendon  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  saying  very  unpleasant  things 
about  people  he  disliked,  and  he 
disUkea  a  good  many  people. 

At  the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  in 
Eflsez  Street,  the  Toung  Pretender 
paid  his  secret  visit  to  London,  in 
1750;  and  Flora  Macdonald  found 
refuge  there.  At  the  Essex  Head 
Dr.  Johnson  established  a  club, 
which  Boswell  and  others  continued 
eight  years  after  the  doctor's  death. 

In  Norfolk  Street  lodged  Peter 
the  Great  when  visited  by  King 
William,  and  Peter  returned  the 
visit,  gc^ng  in  a  hackney-coach,  and 
probably  having  a  brandy-bottle 
witti  him.  Peter  was  a  great  man, 
and  a  great  savage.  You  may  place 


io  which  side  of  the  account  you  like 
lus  disgust  at  the  number  of  law- 
yers in  Westminster  Hall,  and  his 
statement  that  in  Bussia  he  had  but 
two,  and  meant  to  hang  one  of  them 
when  he  got  back. 

Li  Norfolk  Street  lived  Mr.  Ship- 
pen,  the  Jacobite,  who  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  George  L  for  saying 
'  the  only  infelicity  of  his  Majesty's 
reign  is  his  ignorance  of  our  lan- 
guage and  constitution' — rather 
serious  deficiencies.  Walpole  said 
of  him :  '  I  will  not  say  who  are 
corrupt;  but  I  wOl.say  who  was  not 
corruptible — that  man  was  Shippen.' 

Old  Somerset  House  was  built  by 
Protector  Somerset,  brother  of  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  and  uncle  to  Edward 
YI.  The  great  cloister  on  the  north 
side  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  which 
contained  tiie  grim  and  celebrated 
'  Dance  of  Death,'  was  demolished 
to  find  stone  for  the  building,  and 
besides  the  Bishop's  Inn,  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerken- 
well  was  pulled  down  to  make  space 
for  it  and  its  gardens.  The  Protec- 
tor was  beheaded  in  1552,  and  did 
not  see  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing on  which  he  had  expended  about 
5o,ooo2.  of  our  money. 

QueenElizabeth  granted  the  keep- 
ing of  Somerset  House  to  her  oousm, 
honest  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  whom  she 
offered  on  his  death-bed  what  she 
had  before  refused,  the  Earldom  of 
Wiltshire.  '  Madam,'8aidhe, '  seeing 
you  counted  me  not  worthy  of  this 
honour  while  I  was  living,  I  count 
myself  unworthy  of  it  now  I  am  dy- 
ing.' Elizabeth  wont  hence  to  open 
the  Boyal  Exchange.  Charles  I.  as- 
signed Somerset  House  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  Inigo  Jones  erected  a 
chapel  for  her.  A  few  tombs  of  her 
Boman  Catholic  attendants  are  built 
into  the  cdlars  under  the  great 
square  of  the  present  building. 
During  the  Christmas  festivities  the 
Queen  took  part  in  a  masque,  and 
Prynne's  'iustriomastix'  appeared 
the  next  day  with  a  ^marginal  note 
(too  coarse  to  repeat,  and  which  was 
declared  to  reflect  on  her  Majesty), 
for  which  he,  Prynne,  lost  his  ears. 
From  Somerset  House  Charles  I. 
expelled  Henrietta's  foreign  cour- 
tiers and  household,  after  the  Queen 
had  torn  the  hair  from  her  head  in 

r  a 
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n  age,  and  out  her  hands  br  duh-  House.'     The   foneial  cost  abont 

iag  them  throngli  glass  windovs.  i8,i>oo'^    but  vith    Hub  Oromwril 

It  reqaired  four  dafs  and  nearly  could  han  had  nothing  to  do,  and 

forty  caniogas  to  tnosport  the  ox-  so  the  Ii?6  aHBei  Uobed  at  tiie  dead 

pelled  foreigoera  to  Bover.  lion.    It  was  once  said  that  Crom- 

OUrer  Cromwell'B  bod;  here  lay  well's  final  raBtinK-place  was  in  Red 

in  state,  and  which  '  folly  and  profa-  Lion  Sqoare,  vmdBT  a  stone  obelisk 

sion  so  &r  provoked  the  people,  that  which  mnaerly  stood  in  tbe  centre 

they  thiew  dirt  on  the  escutcheon  of  that  ont-of-the-world  place, 

placed  over  the  gate  of  Someieet  When  Henrietta  Maria  bode  fiuo- 


I'U  StUXD.  l/aooM,  noK  Azods.  Houi^  1>N. 

well  to  England,  Catherine  of  Bra-  Berrr  Godfrey,  is  nid  to  hava  been 

ganza  ancoeeded  ber.    Poets  wel-  mnrdered,  and  bis  body  afterwards 

corned   lier,  bnt  we  do  not   know  taken  to  a  field  near  Piinuose  HOI 

whether  any  of  them  eqn^ed  an  FiDm  tbe  time  of  GWherioe  of 

Iri^  poet  of  our  own  age,  who,  Bra^um,  Somerset  Eonae  was  the 

salnting  a  Fortngneae  visilor,  bq;aD,  nominal  joiotnie  of  onr  qneeos,  and 

^        ^         ,^  many  of  the  apartments  were  giTen 

Mrs.  Montague  hare  left  acconnts 

Here  Monk  lay  in  state,  and  here     of  an  entertainment  givoi  here  to 

the Iteteatant  martyr, Bii Edmnnd     QeorgelLandtheFrinoeeBAugDBta. 
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Tbe  King  wore  an  old-hahioned  a  neengtocet  of  the  period.    The 

hftbit,  Biid  VM  so  well  diagnised  Dose  of  Cnmberland  looked  like 

that  'some  one  asked  >iini  to  hold  Cookofogo,  the  dmuken  captam  in 

tbeii  onp,'  no  doabt  taking  him  (i:«  '  Bole  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.' 


Tbe  Daobesi  of  Bichmond  was  a  'PoarJamjOmmr, 

Lady    UMoresi,    Lord    Delaware  sh.  dnnk  tamwude  •. 

Qneen  Elizabeth's  Porter,  Mr.  Con-  -*'  "*  »"l""■*^■: 

wa7  Don  Qoixote ;  his  Bister,  and  was  killed  by  the  draught.  The 
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beantifal  Mies  Chndleigh^aftorwaidg 
the  notorious  Dachess  of  Emgston, 
appeared  in  sach  a  remarbkble '  no- 
costmne/  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
publicly  threw  a  Teil  over  her. 

When  these  apartments  were  vi- 
sited by  Sir  William  GhamberSy  pre- 
paratory to  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
sent bnildiDg,  he  walked  through 
looms  where  foot  had  not  intruded 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  amid 
mouldering  walls,  broken  casements, 
crumbling  roofis,  and  decaying  furni- 
ture. In  one  the  chandelier  still 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  velvet 
curtains,  tawny  with  age,  Mnged 
with  a  few  shreds  of  gold  and  span- 
gles, hung  in  tatters.  In  another 
were  articles  of  different  ages — 
broken  couches  and  tattered  hang- 
ings, screens,  sconces,  and  fire-dogs, 
and  the  vestiges  of  a  throne.  WhaJt 
a  bogified  place  it  must  have  been  I 
Quite  a  Valhalla  for  the  Spirit- 
rappers. 

Old  Somerset  House  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  present  building 
erected  in  its  place.  The  terrace 
elevation  was  made  in  expectation 
of  the  embankment  of  the  Thames 
— not  more  than  eighty  years  ago! 
Mr.  Smiles  narrates  that  Telford,  the 
great  engineer,  passing  over  Water- 
loo Bridge  with  a  friend,  pointed  to 
some  finely-cut  stones  on  the  comer 
nearest  the  bridge.  '  You  see  those 
stones  there.  Porty  years  since  I 
hewed  and  laid  them,  when  work- 
,  ing  on  that  building  as  a  common 
niason.' 

The  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition 
was  held  ,here  untLL  its  removal  to 
the  National  Gallery — ^with  which,- 
as  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  said,  we 
had  helped  to  spoU  the  finest  square 
in  Europe.  Many  of  you  (gentle- 
men, of  course)  must  remember  the 
old  Torus  and  the  big  Famese  Her- 
cules in  the  wire  cage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs. 

In  Graven  Street  lived  James 
Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  '  Be- 
jected  Addresses.' 

In  James  I.'s  time  London  had 
^wn  great  westward ;  and  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Adelphi  a  New 
Exchange  or  Britain's  Burse  was 
opened,  but  fidled  to  rival  its  royal 
namesake  in  the  old  London  city. 
The  new  Exchange  became  a  Bazaar, 


and  the  most  fashionable  lounge  in 
Westminster,  after  the  Bestofatioii» 
and  many  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
day  have  laid  scenes  of  intrigue  in 
the  galleries  of  the  New  Exchange. 
The  city  merchants'  wives  and 
daughters  came  hither  to  ape  the 
manners  of  the  quality,  and  country 
ladies  eagerly  sought  for  lodgings 
near  it,  that  they  might  'stand 
glaring  in  balconies  and  staring  out 
of  window.'.  The  walks  formed  a 
&vourite  promenade  with  the  fops 
about  town,  and  who  came  here  to 
show  their  clothes  and  chat  with  the 
stall-keepers. 

The  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  when 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Badford,  here 
sold  wash-balls,  powder,  and  gloves, 
and  when  touting  her  wares — 
*  Ghoioe  of  fine  essehoes,  sir.  Very 
good  wash-balls,  sir'  (as  was  the 
custom) — ^no  doubt  attracted  the 
attrition  of  General  Monk. 

The  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  known 
as  the  'White  Widow,'  hired  a  stall 
and  sold  haberdashery.  She  wore  a 
white  dress,  wrapping  her  whole 
person,  and  a  white  mask,  which  she 
never  removed,  and  excited  much 
interest  and  curiosity  (Walpole). 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  lady 
clothed  entirely  in  white,  shoes  and 
all,  used  to  walk  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. We  never  could  learn  her 
story.  The  black  lady,  whom  many 
may  remember  haunting  the  Bank 
of  England,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  sister  of  a  clerk  hung  for  forgeiy, 
and  that  she  always  carried  the  fatal 
pen  with  which  the  crime  had  been 
conmoitted  in  her  girdle. 

The  old  Savoy  Palace  was  named 
after  its  founder,  Peter,  Earl  of 
Saxoy,  and  John,  King  of  France, 
was  confined  there  aft^  the  battle 
of  Poictiers ;  and  there  he  died,  when 
he  honourably  returned  from  France, 
unable  to  procure  his  ransom.  Old 
John  of  Gaunt, '  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster,' held  possession  when  Wat 
Tyler*s  mob  burnt  the  Savoy  about 
his  ears ;  and  the  palace  remained  in 
partial  ruins  until  Henry  YII.  en- 
dowed it  as  a  hospital  for  one  hun- 
dred poor  persons,  and  dedicated  it 
to  St  John  the  Baptist.  At  the 
suppression  of  the  hospital,  its  beds 
and  famiture  were  given  to  St. 
Thomas  and  Bridew^  hospitals. 
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The  EaYoy  fell  into  disrepnte;  and 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  when  taking  the 
air,  was  afisailed  by  its  eyil  people. 
Wanants  weze  issned  in  vain  against 
tiiese  ro^es ;  and  a  person  demand- 
ing a  debt  dne  to  him  of  another  in 
ihe  SaToy  sanctuary  was  dipped  in 
tar,  rolled  in  feathers,  carried  in  a 
wbdelbanow,  and  bonnd  to  the  May- 
pole in  the  Strand— rather  a  bold 
plea  to  an  action  for  debt,  and  worthy 
of  the  Eentncky  man,  whose  answer 
to  a  dishononrod  biU  was  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  wilds,  and  his 
home  was  in  the  setting  snn.  Samnel 
Foote  considered '  tar  and  feathersa 
Tery  genteel  diess,  as  it  fitted  close 
to  tiie  skin  and  kept  ont  the  rain.' 
After  the  Restoration,  the  Gommis- 
flioners  for  the  Bevision  of  the 
Ldtorgy  met  here,  and  were  called 
the  Savoy  Ck)Dfeienoe.  That  emi- 
nent religionist,  Charles  11.,  estab- 
lished a  French  church  here.  The 
Great  Hall  was,  after  a  while,  divided 
into  several  apartments,  and  desert- 
ers, men  pressed  for  military  service, 
Dntch  recruits,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded,  were  lodged  in  the  Savoy.  * 
Marriages  were  advertised  to  be  per- 
formed here,  and  a  true  register 
kept,  for  a  guinea,  stamp  included. 
But  time  am  neglect  swept  down 
what  remained  of  the  old  Palace,  and 
the  builders  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
carried  away  the  rubbish.  The  little 
chapel,  bmlt  in  1505,  remained 
until  destroyed  by  fire  in  £864 — ^its 
churchyardamodel  of  tidiness  andre- 
verent  care.  It  had  a  most  interest- 
ing monument  within,  that  of  Anne 
Eillegrew,  the  painter  and  poet : — 

'  Sacfa  noble  vigour  did  her  Teree  adorn, 
Tliat  it  seemed  borrowed  where  'twas  only 

bom. 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth  and  ondefiled. 
Her  worth  was  more  than  man— her  Innocence 
a  child.' 

The  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and  bis 
son  aftOT  him,  had  a  house  in  the 
Strand,  where  we  dare  say  the  former 
often  shook  his  paternal  head  at  the 
latter,  after  the  manner  of  his  repre- 
sentative in  the 'Critic'  Elizabeth 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  when  entering, 
the  Chamberlain  pointed  out  the 
lowness  of  the  threshold.  '  For  your 
mastw's  sake,'  she  said, '  I  will  stoop, 
though  I  would  not  for  the  King  of 
Spain.'    The  Hoyfil  lady  once  told 


Burleigh,  when  he  could  not  rise  to 
receive  her, '  My  lord,  we  make  use  of 
you  not  for  the  badness  of  your  legs, 
but  for  the  goodness  of  your  head.' 
A  house  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Carlisle  stood  on  the  site  of  Beaufort 
Buildings,  and,  passing  at  the  Be- 
formation  to  the  Bedford  family, 
became  Bussell  House,  until  the 
building  of  Bedford  House  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Southampton 
Street.  The  Chancellor  Clarendon 
occupied  this  house  until  the  com- 

Sletion  of  his  new  house  in  Picca- 
Uly;  and  here,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1660,  between  eleven  and 
two  at  night,  the  Duke  of  York 
married  Anne  Hyde,  the  Chancellor's 
daughter. 

Salisbury  House  stood  on  the  site 
of  Salisbury  and  Cecil  Streets,  and 
was  built  by  Sir  R  Cecil.  Queen 
Elizabetfti  was  present  at  the  house- 
warming. 

York  House  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary.  Here  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
was  bom,  and  when  a  boy  played  in 
St.  JamesV  Fields,  where  the  echo 
of  a  brick  conduit  attracted  the  infant 
philosopher,  and  made  him  seek  out 
the  cause.  At  York  House  he  kept 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  there  de- 
sired to  die ;  '  for  York  House,'  he 
said, '  is  the  house  where  my  father 
died,  and  where  I  first  breathed,  and 
where  I  will  yield  my  last  breath,  if 
it  so  please  Gk)d  and  the  king.'  But 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  returned  to  York  House  no 
more,  being  forbidden  to  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  court.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  obtained  the  grant 
of  York  House  from  James  I.,  and 
erected  the  rustic  water-gate  still 
standing.  The  House  was  leased 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in 
1628,  and  contained  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures  and  sculptures.  The 
'  superstitious '  pictures  were  sold  by 
order  of  Parliament,  and  the  house 
given  by  Cromwell  to  General  Fair- 
fax, whose  daughter  married  George 
Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
« 

*  Who,  In  the  coane  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  diemist,  fiddler,  atatesman,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drink- 
ing, 
Besides  ten   thousand   freaks   that  died  .in 
thinking.' 
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Up  Bind  Doum  ike  London  SireeU. 


The  Duke  xedded  here  after  the 
Beetoration,  and  snbfleqnently  sold 
the  maDsion  for  3000Z.,  when  it  was 
palled  down,  and  George  Street, 
Villiers  Street,  Dnke  Street,  Of  Allev, 
and  Bnckingham  Street^were  erected. 

Suffolk  Souse— known  to  ub  as 
Northumberland  House  —  named 
after  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (&ther  of 
the  memorable  Frances,  Countess  of 
Eraex  and  Somerset),  was  so  called 
until  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
tentii  Earl  of  Northumberland.  At 
his  death  it  doTolyed  on  Elizabeth 
Percy,  whose  first  husband,  Henry 
Cavendiah,  1^1  of  Ogle,  died  when 
she  was  very  young.  Her  second 
husband,  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  was 
shot  in  his  coach  in  Pall  Mall  one 
Sunday,  in  i683,and  in  Westminster 
is  a  ludicrously  accurate  group  in 
marble,  representing  the  deed.  Her 
third  husband— married  in4he  May 
of  tiie  following  year— was  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset  The  fortunate 
lady,  therefore,  had  three  husbands 
before  she  was  eighteen.  The  house 
was  formerly  thr^  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle ;  tiie  principal  front  was  to 
the  Strand,  with  gardens  and  water- 
gate  towards  the  Thames. 

In  Northumberland  Court  Nelson 
lodged ;  and  if  his  galkmt  spirit  ever 
Tisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  we 
wonder  what  he  thinks  of  Trafiedgar 
Square,  with  his  own  unfinished 
column,  and  the  ridiculous  water- 
squirts  called  fountains. 

In  Hartshome  Lane  Ben  Jonson 
lived,  when  he  went  to  a  priTate 
school  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  before 
he  became  a  Westminster  boy,  under 
Camden,  to  whom  he  addresses  a 
grateful  and  graceful  epigram.* 

*  As  the  workmen  in  September,  1823, 
were  ezcavating  a  ranlt  to  reoeire  the  re- 
mains of  the  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  they 
discovered,  at  the  head  of  it,  a  leaden  ooffin 
placed  in  the  ground  perpendicularly,  with 
the  head  downwards  in  a  hole  about  two 
feet  square.  At  the  top  of  the  hole  was  a 
rquare  stone  about  eighteen  inches  wide, 
on  which  were  the  initials  '  B.  J.,'  cut  in 
characters  rather  illegible*  On  inqnuy 
amongst  the  old  men  of  the  Abbey,  they 
stated  that  the  trsdition  is,  that  when  Ben 
Jonson  was  seriously  ill,  he  was  asked  where 
he  would  be  buried.  He  said, '  If  I  can 
get  fbot  ground  in  Westminster  Abbey  I 
will  be  interred  there:*  and  on  the  Dean  of 


Let  us  nowxefcnm  to  Temple  Bar, 
in  order  to  notice  the  ru^ht-hand 
side  of  the  Strand.  We  will  not  say 
anything  about  the  barber's  shop  in 
that  dde  of  the  Bar,  except  that  it 
used  to  excite  the  loyal  animadYer< 
sion  of  our  friend  the  late  Mr.  GObert 
A'Beckett,  who  would  always  afieet 
apprehensions  lest  the  ^tes  of  Tem- 
ple Bar  should  prove  me£kctiTe  at 
keeping  out  an  mvadinff  army,  be- 
cause the  army  might  bolt  in  throu^^ 
the  barber's.  The  Landon  faarbem, 
by  the  by,  were  a  Tery  important 
body  at  one  time,  when  they  were 
designated  barb^  suigeoos,  and 
when  close  shaving  was  the  fisushion 
with  others  than  the  cheap  haber- 
dashers (who  only  tried  to  'sbaye 
the  ladies')*  And  the  barber's  pole 
indicated  that  you  ooold  be  bled 
with  the  limoet  as  well  as  the  razor. 
This  privilege  was  taken  away  in 
1745  oy  Act  of  Parliament  To 
attract  customers,  one  exhibited  a 
short-bladed  instrument  as  the 
dagger  wiHi  which  Walworth  killed 
Wat  Tyler,  and  another  wrote  over 
•  his  door — 

'  Rove  not  fh>m  j)oIe  to  fob;  bat  here  turn  In, 
Where  nsnght  exoeeds  the  sbAVing  but  the 
gin; 

On  our  right  hand  stood  untQ  very 
lately  the  last  of  the  Bulk  Shops  of 
the  Strand,  and  forming  part  of 
Butchers'  Bow.  In  this  nouse  had 
resided  generations  of  fishmongers, 
the  last  being  Crockfoid~or  Old 
Groc^— the  notorious  gambling- 
house  keeper.  We  were  told  by  one 
who  knew  him  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  risk  the  loss  only  oi  acertain 
sum;  when  that  was  gone,  he  would 
leave  the  table  and  go  home.  If  he 
won  a  certain  amount  he  would  re- 
tire from  the  play,  go  home,  drop 
his  winnings  down  his  own  area, 
and  tiien  return  to  see  what  more 
Fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  When 
he  became  rich  he  would  not  allow 
the  old  shop  to  be  altered,  possibly 
that  it  might  remind  him  of  the  days 
of  his  innooenoy,  when  he  sold  other 


Westminster  being  applied  to,  he  gaye  suf- 
ficient ground  to  admit  the  corpse  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  as  it  was  found.  The 
skeleton  of  the  deceased  was  entire,  and  in 
a  singular  state  of  presenration. 


Up  and  Doim  &e  L<md<m  StreOM.  7S 

ih  titan  Btt  fiah.  Bntohere"  Row  Bhamblee  for '  foreign '  (.'.  e.  conntey) 
a  from  Temple  Barto  St  Ctement'a,  butchers.  HonseBofwoodmdplafl- 
id  wu  KTBnted  'by  Edward  I.  u     tei  aiioceeded,aiidonewEtBiiihatHted, 


in  James  L's  time,  by  the  Fionch  the  Burament  in  the  next  room, 

AmbMndar,  and  for  tme  niftht  by  although  the  plot  is  said  to  have 

the  Dnc de  SoUy.  Oateaby,  Wright,  been  concooted  at  the.  Old  King's 

"Wintei,  and  Gny  I^wkes  met  at  a  Head,   in  Leadenhall  Street.    Qoy 

home  in  Batchen'  Sow,  and  admi*  Fawkea  has  been  lately  said  to  be 

nistered  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  the  fint  person  who  missed  a  Far- 

C(mqnnttoni,aiidafl6rwaidBreaeiYed  liamentary  train.    Doctor  Johnson 
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TJp  and  Down  ike  ImAom  8lreet$. 


*Tised'  a  dining-hoTise  in  this  row- 
Clifton's.  Bntohers'  Row  is  now 
Pickett  Street  and  Pickett  Place. 

Clement's  Inn,  where  Justice 
Shallow— 

'  No  sach  swloge-bockler  in  the  Halla  of  Court 
Again'—  .. 

ate  -Ms  terms  and  heard  the  chimes 
at  midnight  with  Jack  Ealstaff,  is 
here  at  lumd.  The  Lm  is  named 
from  the  well  of  St  Clement's;  and 
St  Clement's  Danes  was  a  bnrial- 
place  of  Harold's  followers,  it  is 
said. 

In  Clement's  Inn  is  a  blackamoor, 
supporting  a  dial,  presented; by 
Clare,  Lord  of  the  adjoining  market 
We  are  ahooost  ashamed  to  quote 
anything  more  against  the  lawyers, 
for  fall  whom  we  have  known  have 
been  yery  good  fellows;  bat  the 
lines  once  attached  to  Blackey  are 
worth  recalling  :— 

*  IVom  ca&nibaU  thoQ  fledst  in  yaln: 

Lawyers  Ibh  quarter  give. 
Tbe  fiiBt  won't  eat  yon  when  you're  slain. 
The  last  will  while  yon  live.' 

In  the  church  in  the  Strand  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  constant  attendant, 
and  a  brads  tablet  recording  the  &ct 
is  attached  to  the  pillar  beside  which 
he  sat  The  old  Angel  Inn— now 
St  element's  Chambers— existed  a 
yery  few  years  ago,  and  had  its 
galleries  and  gable-ends  and  large 
court-yard.  There,  when  the  Angel 
Inn  stood  in  the  Fields,  was  Bishop 
Hooper,  the  Protestant  martyr, 
taken  before  it  was  light,  on  his 
way  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was 
burnt 

Let  us  pass  on  taiheviade  Aid" 
wvek,  or  Wych  Street,  where  some 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  London  are 
to  be  seen.  New  Inn,  on  the  right, 
was  the  site  ai  a  guest  urn  about 
Henry  YIL's  time,  and  had  as  a 
sign  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  hence 
was  called  Our  Lady's  Inn,  until  it 
went  into  the  law.  In  Edward  YL's 
time  it  became  a  resort  for  law- 
students,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
studied  there  before  he  was  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  said  to  be 
haunted,  btrt  the  only  spirits  we  haye 
eyer  seen  there  were  raised  by  the 
hospitality  of  literary  friend&  Drury 
House  stood  on  its  own  grounds  in 


Drury'  Lane  in  Elizabetti's  time, 
and  Lord  Crayen,  the  hero  of  Cieutz* 
naoh,  built  Crayen  House,  the  site 
of  which  was  bought  by  Philip 
Astley,  in  1803,  for  his  Olympic  pa- 
yilion,  constructed  prindpAlly  of  old 
ship-iamber,  giyen  to  him  by  fiftyonr 
of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  we  re- 
member two  topmasts  supportmg 
the  proscenium  of  the  old  theatre, 
when  Listen,  Earren,  Eeeley,  and 
Yestris  trod  the  deck,  and  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 

Li  Crayen  Buildings  liyed  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the 
celebrated  actresses,  and  Dr.  Ame 
composed  the  music  to'Comua'in 
the  back  parlour  of  No.  17;  and  op- 
posite Crayen  Buildings  is  one  of 
the  fewpanelled  houses  still  existing. 
The  Cock  and  Magpie  is  next  door, 
and  Turpin  is  said  to  haye  there 
shot  Jom  King,  when  endeayouriiig 
to  rescue  him,  as  you  may  read  in 
Mr.  Ibrrison  Ainsworth.  It  was 
also  patronized,  according  to  that 
celebrated  biography  of  eleyated 
characters,  the  '  Newgate  Calendar,' 
by  the  notorious  Sixteen-strinfied 
Jack,  so  named  from  wearing  that 
number  of  strings  to  the  knees  of 
his  breeches. 

Drury  Lane  was  nobly  tenanted 
until  late  in  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury. Pit  Place  was  the  site  of  the 
Cock  Pit,  and  afterwards  of  the  first 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

In  the  Coal  Yard,  at  Drury  Lane 
end,  was  born  Nell  Gwynn.  She 
lodged  afterwards  at  Maypole  Lane 
(now  littte  Drury  Lane),  and  there 
on  the  ist  of  May,  1667,  when  Mr. 
Pepys  was  on  his  way  to  West- 
minster,  'meeting  many  milkmaids 
with  garlands  upon  their  pails, 
dancing  with  a  fiddler  before  tnem, 
did  he  see  pretty  Nelly  standing  at 
her  lodging  door,  in  her  smock 
sleeyes  and  bodice,  looking  upon 
one.'  She  seemed  a  mighty  pretty 
creature  to  the  susceptible  Sfunuel. 

This  celebrated  woman  possessed 
great  interest  with  Charles  IL,  and 
used  it  generously.  Her  origin  and 
progress  is  sufficiently  known ;  but 
the  English  people  haye  always  en- 
tertainwL  a  peculifljr  liking  for  Nell 
Gwynn,  as  they  haye  for  Bobin 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  and  one  or 
two  other  questionable  moralists. 


Vf  vmi  Bom  Bt€  Xowloii  SbnOi. 


She  is  aid  to  h>Te  t 
finmdation  of  Cholsw  doepital,  and 
the  baaeTolenoe  of  her  oharaoter 
makee  tiie  stoty  probable.  Lord 
Backhoist^  who  knew  her  veil,  eaj^ : 
'  All  hearts  bll  a  leaping  wheievs 
she  oomeA.'  The  good  Archbishop 
Teniflon  preHhed  her  foneral  sei- 
tnoQ,  and  Mr.  Peter  nnnninghiLTTi 


At  t 


r  of  Ui^pole  lAne 
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and  the  Strand  was  the  blacksmith's 
ftsge  of  the  &tbar  of  Nan  Clares, 
afterwards  Dnehess  of  Albemarle. 
Opposite  WB8  the  maypole,  said  to 
have  been  set  up  by  the  old  Uaok- 
smith  to  celebrate  Mb  daughter's 
good  fortane. 

The  fiuaoasMaj^Ie  in  the  Strand 
WBB  returned  to  its  plaoe  with  great 

Kmp  and  rejoicing,  the  former  one 
ving  been  removed  bf  order  of 


tbe  ForliamantariatiB,  in  1644.  In  a 
lore  tmct,  called  'The  Citie's  Loy- 
oHie  Diaplajed/  Dablished  at  the 
time,  it  appears  the  new  polo  was 
two  meoee  itf  cedar,  and  when  united 
Mwnnndred  and  thirty  feet  Ions.  It 
was  cmrreyed  from  Scotland  Yard 
(■o  colisd  because  the  Scotch  Einga 
k>d{^  thoe)  to  the  Sbsnd,  with  the 
besting  of  drams  and  the  sonnd  of 
merrf  mnaio.  The  Bnke  of  Tork 
moA  twelve  seamen  with  cables  and 
poUeys,  and  six  great  anchors  to 


asBist  in  laiaing  it ;  and  after  them 
came  three  men,  bareheaded,  cutt- 
ing  three  crowns.  Tbe  pieces  were 
then  joined  together,  and  hooped 
with  bands  of  iron,  with  crowns  and 
the  Ein^B  arms  richi?  gilt  Apeity 
of  morris  danoers  in  half  ehirta, 
with  a  pipe  and  tabor,  danced  round 
the  pole ;  then  the  dmms  beat  and 
the  tmmpetB  sonnded,  and  the 
Strand  resounded  with  the  shonts 
of  the  assembled  nmltitnde.  In 
1713,  however,  it  become  decayed. 


up  and  Down  Ott  London  SmeU, 


r  one  wu  nt  up,  richly 
This  woB  4ak«n  down 
when  the  now  ohnich  ma  bnilt,  uid 
the  parish  premnted  the  macule 
to  8ir  Iiaao  Newton,  who  gare  it  to 
the  Beotor  of  Wanateod,  to  sappoii 
the  then  largest  telescope  in  Europe. 
HerewBS  the  fint  stand  for  haok- 
ne;r-<x»ohea,  ini6]4.  One  Captain 
Buler  huTing  appointed  fbni  to 
Btsnd  there,  othon  soon  joined  them, 
until  theie  were  actually  sb  many 
ifl  twenty.  They  were  not  called 
BO  &om  Hackney,  but  from  a  French 
word,  eoehe-i-lorhaquctiA.  Dieodhil 
things    they  were,  and,  0  yoong 


ladies,  whose  mammaa  do  not^keep 
carriages,  be  thankful  that  yon  have 
not  to  go  to  parties — ot  to  im- 
proring  lectniea— in  snch  T^hicles. 
Sheridan  was  Tery  right  when  he 
paid  the  driver  <rf  one  with  a  bad 
shilling.  'Sir,  this  hen's  a  bad  shil- 
ling,' said  the  man.  '  All  ri|^it,  this 
here^  a  bad  coaoh,'  said  Sheridan. 

The  oabri(^  (or  vulgo,  etbf  was 
inttodnoed  in  iS*],  andhastuiren 
the  poor  old 'Jarrqy' (alaom^sro  for 
hacKney-ooach)  mm  the  abreeta. 
We  believe  there  is  a  No.  One  'left 
blooming  alone,'  bnt  the  oaba  now 
amount  to  above  6000. 


Cbi'IKT  aAlDCI>,.loiiIK»I.    (Fmm'i  Pilnt  bj  HsHu-.) 


The  Holy  Well  in  the  Strand  was 
<moe  frequented  for  its  sweet  waters, 
vhich  Btill  flowed  as  bright  and 
pure,  when  covered  over  by  the 
Old  Dog  TaTemand  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  worst  dene  of  London, 
stored  with  the  foulest  moral  polln- 
tion,  happily  removed  very  recenUy. 
There  was  onoe  an  hostelry  with  the 
sfgn  of  a  Lyon,  until  Henry  VIII-, 
when  it  became  an  Inn  of  Chancery 
and  an  entrance  to  Lyon's  Inn,  it- 
self the  dreariest  place  we  knew, 
iong  haunted,  no  doubt,  1^  the 
gho^  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Wan,  who 


left  there  with  Thnrtell  to  be  mur- 
dered at  Elatree. 

PassiuK  ouwaid.'we  should  have 
found  Wimbledon  House,  on  the 
site  of  which  stood  Doylcv'B  ware- 
house, where  Steele  and  Oay  had 
their  Dc^ley  snits,  and  the  little 
wine-glass  napkins  bad  thar  origin 
and  name.  Without  Hr.  Ih^Imr's 
ingenious  inventirai  of  cheap  stuffii, 
Mr.  Spectator  thinks  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  have  carried  on 
the  war.  , 

In  Exeter  Street,  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  he  first  came  to  London,  lodged 


Up  and  Down  Qie  Iumdon  StreeU. 


and  dined  for  a^.  ■  Aaj  at  a  atay- 
xoaker'a,  he  uid  Ganiok  haTisg 
borrowed  52.  on  their  xnnt  note 
bora  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  bookseller. 
li  it  wondetM  that  the  Btordy  old 
Sam  had  little  aympattaf  fbr  the 
diaiiMBtio  of  affectation  ? 

In  1670  Exeter  Change  was  bnilt, 
and  ft  Dr.  Borbon,  a  little  later, 
opened  a  sort  of  Bazaar.  We 
mber    the    common    footwa] 


totwar 
iinerr, 


through  it,  and  the  milli 
faooBrB',  cntlers',  and  to;  shope  on 
each  toAa.  One  Thomas  Claiie  be- 
gan bnsineBS  there  with  rooL,  and 
realized  a  fortone  of  nearly  half  a 
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million ;  and  had  his  portrait,  lur- 
ing ont  of  tho  window  of  a  cottage, 
painted  on  the  wall.  Hia  danght«r 
married  Mr.  Hamlet,  the  celebrated 
jeweller.  Mr.  Clarke  once  gave  the 
writer  a  glass  of  wine,  and  did  not 
leave  him  a  legacy.  Over  the  Bazaar 
was  the  worTd-&mons  wild-beast 
show,  with  a  big  beefeater  at  the 
iloor,  and  against  the  wall  a  great 
picture  of  all  the  animals.  It  was 
the  grand  joy  of  a  boy's  holiday  to 
go  there  and  see  tiie  elephant  stamp 
me  mangel-wurzel  to  pieces,  and 
take  a  halfpenny  ont  of  an  iron  boi. 
The  animals  at  the  Zoological  are 


CUvm  QtXBwa  lUuEi.  Lomoi.    (fmn  u  Old  MnL) 


too  genteel  for  snch  practices.  One 
diatingnished  indiTidoal  created  a 
neat  noise  at  iaa  death,  for  he  waa 
&otbya&leofB(ddiera.  That  waa 
Chanee,  the  gnat  elephant  His 
dealh  is  a  most  affecting  story,  and 
his  skeleton  is  now  at  the  Oculege 


Ghnnee  onoe  appeared  at  Dmry 
Iadb  in  a  pantconime,  SA  the  great 
diagnet  of  the  piop^^-nian  cffi  the 
irraj  theatre,  who  said : 

'I  abonld  be  T€cy  sorry  if  I 
couldn't  make  a  better  elephant 

The  map  of  1563  shows  how 
thinly  eoaneved  wen  the   bonses 


alongtheStrand  of  Elizabeth;  there 
appears  to  have  been  one  continnoos 
nw  trf  honsee  and  gardens  from 
DrmyLone  on  to  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
leaving  Covent  Garden  quite  an 
open  spaoe,  with  a  teeidenoe  poa- 
sibty  (bx  the  Bompnonr  of  West- 
miiuter  Abbey,  whose  garden  it 
was.  At  present  onr  £stinati<»i 
is  old  Whitehall  and  Westminster, 
merely  lootdng  np  St  Martin's  I^ne 
as  we  pees.  It  was  first  named 
Westcbnrch  I«ne,  and  among  its 
distinguished  inhabituits  were 
SnoUing,  the  poet,  and  Six  Kenelm 
Digbv,  the  gentlwmn  who  had  a 
saognty   bat   beantifol   wife,   for 
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wliom  lie  vas  always  inventiiig 
oosmetica — one  of  them  was  viper- 
soup.  Later,  tbe  gieat  Lord  Shanee- 
bni7.  Dr.  XeniBon  (he  that  pteaehed 
Nell  Gwynn'B  fooeral  sermon),  and 
Ambrose  Phillipa.  Six  Joshoa  Bey- 
TuAAa  lived  apposite  May's  Bnild- 
ingB,  as  did  Sit  James  Thornhill, 
vhen  he  <scated  the  ArtiBts'  School, 
in  SL  Peter's  Gmut,  and  which  Ho- 
garth afterwarda  eetablished  as  the 
Society  of  Inoorpoiated  ArtisfB— the 
ori^  of  the  Soyal  Academy.  Bon- 
Uliae  and  Fnaeu  lived  in  St.  Uar- 
lin's  I^ne ;  and  the  Old  Slanghter's 
Coffee  Honee  (now  palled  down) 
was  long  tho  resort  of  aitdats. 

Between  St  Martin's  Lane  and 
Hedge  Lane  stood  the  Ib^al  Mews, 
where  the  faloons  of  the  BorereignB 
were  kept  as  early  as  ijig,  and 
Chance   was  one  of  tt^  olerks 


thereof.  When  the  royal  stables 
at  Lcmiesbnry,  or  Bloomsbiiry,  were 
destroyed,  the  hawks  were  re- 
moved &om  Charing  Cross,  and 
new  stabling  bnilt  for  the  Mngi's 
horses.  Most  London  stables  are 
called  meim — &om  this  cause,  and 
not,  as  generally  supposed,  from 
stable-yards  bdng  favourite  pro- 
menades of  musical  cats.  There 
really  have  been  moeical  cats— in 
Paris,  where  trained  cats  were 
placed  in  a  row,  and,  according  as 
a  monkey  beat  time,  they  mewed ; 
and  it  is  recounted  tjiat  'the'  direr- 
sity  of  tones  prodnoed  a  very  lodi- 
orons  effeot' 

So  mnch  for  the  Strand;  and  we 
hope  that  the  prepress  we  have 
made  in  a  liberal  education  affords 
ns  satisfaction. 


ON    THE   8IAIBS. 
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ON   THE   STAIRS.    ' 

(With  an  Illubtration.) 

AWAY  from  tbe  lights  and  the  dancers — 
Away  from  the  heat  and  the  crowd : 
Let  ns  talk  where  onr  qnestions  and  answers 

Need  scarcely  be  uttered  alond. 
A  qnestion  may  well  be  nnmeaning — 

An  answer  may  well  be  absurd — 
When  some  crasKof  the  waltz  intervening 
Leaves  question  and  answer  unheard. 

Permit  me  to  try  and  contrive  you 

A  little  settee  on  the  stair ; 
I  imagine  the  change  will  revive  you — 

(The  warmth  was  oppressive  in  there). 
These  x)arties  are  tiring— oh,  very ! — 

In  June.    May  I  fetch  you  an  ice  ? 
Will  you  try  lemonade,  then,  or  sherry  ? 

What,  nothing?— -Do  take  my  advice. 

This  news  from  abroad  is  alarming ; — 

You've  seen  the  *  Pall-Mali '  of  to-day  ?— 
Oh,  lima  de  Murska  was  charming 

To-night  in  the  *  Flauto,'  they  ray. 
Not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  the  Tories, 

In  spite  of  Adullam  and  Lowe. 
By-the-by,  have  you  heard  tbe  queer  stories 

Of  Overend,  Gumey  and  Co.  ? 

I  fear  that  the  Drama's  declining  ; 

There's  nothing  just  now  to  be  seen. 
What  a  singular  fancy  for  Yining 

To  pitch  upon  Cardinal  Eean ! 
I  hear  the  Commission  is  ended — 

The  Music-Hall  question,  you  know. 
As  a  matter  of  course  you  attended 

The  late  Horticultural  Show  ? 

Well,  the  best  of  tbe  season  is  over, — 

Twill  be  a  relief,  I  declare. 
To  huny  to  Folkestone  or  Dover 

En  route  for — one  doesn't  mind  where  / 
I  started  last  year,  I  remember. 

Some  w%Dks  before  Fashion  took  flight  y 
Then— just  at  the  end  of  September — 

Your  carriage  already  ?— Good-night ! 
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'TTTHAT'S  in  a  name?' asks  the 
Tf  poet — 'a  rose  by  any  other 
name/  &o. ;  and  yet«  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject Jonathan  Bugg  thought  he 
shonld  smell  sweeter  as  Norfolk 
Howard ;  while  as  for  myself— the 
humble  writer  of  this  story — ^I  at- 
tribute the  greatest  misfortune  of 
my  life,  by  a  roundabout  way  of 
reasoning,  to  being  called '  Johnny.' 
My  name  has  always  been  *  Johnny/ 
and  I  think  my  nature,  so  to  Bveak, 
gradually  grew  Johnnish ;  for  didn't 
every  'Jack'  of  my  boyish  days 
naturally  hold  a  high  hand  over  a 
Johnny?  Petticoat goyernment was 
the  absolute  monarchy  by  which  I 
was  governed.  My  father  died  be- 
fore I  could  lisp;  and  my  mother 
(with  the  best  of  intentions,  doubt- 
less), had  old-established  .rules  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Dr.  Watts 
was  her  demigod;  and  though,  in 
the  primeval  times  in  which  that 
gentleman  lived,  when  the  rose  was 
*  the  glory  of  April  and  May !'  he 
may  have  served  as  a  sort  of  fordng- 
boz  for  the  young,  yet  now-a-days 
nature  grows  better  by  itself,  even 
though  the  roses  are  delayed  till 
June.  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,'  says  the  wisest  of 
men.  Here  again  my  mother  thought 
she  understood  the  wisest  of  men 
thoroughly;  only  unfortunately  her 
idea  of  the  way  to  be  gone  in  was  so 
narrow,  that  it  was  a  moral  impos- 
sibility for  any  one  to  walk  in  it. 
My  early  youlii,  tiierefore,  was  a 
series  of  deviations  from,  and  drag- 
gings  back  into  my  mother's  *  way,' 
— iE£e  vigorously  compressing  her 
petticoats,  lest  in  gettmg  me  back 
she  should  wander  a  stop  out  of  it 
herself.  Birds'-nesting  was  not  in 
iliis  way — indeed  it  would  be  easier 
to  say  what  was  not  in  it  than  what 
was,  it  being 'a  path  of  the  barest 
I  only  say  this  to  show  the  system 
on  which  I  was  nourished,  and  by 
which  I  came  through  my  college 
career  (at  St  Bees)  in  my  moth^s 
eyes — ^biumphant 

I  was  ordained,  and  was  going 
down  to  my  first  curacy  in  a  smiul 
country  village,  where  my  mother 


thought  I  should  encounter  fewer 
of  those  snares  she  dreaded  fosr  me 
than  in  a  town. 

'Good-bye,  my  dear  boy!'  said 
she,  with  a  tear  in  each  eye.  'I 
shall  come  and  see  you  by-and-by. 
Heaven  bless  you  I— and  do  see  that 
the  sheets  are  aired.' 

This  was  pleasant  My  hat-box 
was  inside  the  carriage,  which  con- 
tained both  a  young  and  old  lady ; 
my  foot  on  the  stop. 

My  mother,  in  losing  me,  lost  all 
consciousness  of  any  one  else  the 
train  might  hold.  I  blushed  to  my 
hair,  stombled  over  my  hat-box, 
and  felt  in  the  first  stage  of  infiemcy 
as  the  train  moved  on  with  meio 
my  first  curacy. 

It  was  not  till  some  stations  had 
been  passed  that  I  glanced  up  at 
my  travelling  companions. 

I  had  had  a  vague  consdousnees 
of  the  young  lady  suppressing  a 
laugh  as  I  entered,  that  was  alL 

Still  I  ioaa  a  man,  though  shy 
and  nervous;  so  I  looked  at  the 
young  one  first.  A  pretty  girl,  with 
golden  hair  knotted  "up  under  a 
smaJl  round  hat,  that  my  mother 
would  have  condemned  at  once  as 
unfeminine — and  yet  the  small, 
rather  pouting  mouth,  was  very 
womanly.  She  looked  alive  for 
amusement,  and  dissatisfied^  with 
her  materials. 

Leaving  myself  out'of  the  ques- 
tion, tiie  materials  weren't  pro- 
mising. Her  companion  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  bony  woman,  with  a  severe 
expression.  Her  eyes  were  dosed, 
and  on  her  knee  there  rested  a 
speaking-trumpet  After  looking, 
there  seemed  nothing  more  for  me 
to  do,  and  I  turned  my  eyes  upon 
the  fields  and  trees  we  were  passmg. 
The  young  lady,  however,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  as  Maiomet  would 
not  go  to  tiie  mountain,  as  was 
natural,  the  mountain  could  go  to 
MiELhomet 

'  Would  you  like  tosee"  Punch  "?• 
she  asked  :  «nd,  though  I  doubted 
the  propriety  of  the  proceeding 
with  our  diaperon  asleep,  and 
thought  the  mice  disposed  to  play 
too  much,  with  the  cat  away,  yet  X 
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apartment,  and  added  it  to  the  half 
that  waj3  in,  and  said — 

'Mr.  Williams,  I  believe,  vice 
Parker,  resigned. — I'm  Parker. 
Mrs.  Splnx,  I  will  see  you  presently.' 

That  lady,  in  a  state  of  unwilling- 
ness, left  us,  and  left  me  in  a  state 
of  mild  astonishment  I  had  a  great 
respect  for '  the  cloth,'  and  this '  mix- 
ture '  shocked  me. 

'  When  one  puts  off  one's  shoes, 
one  hkes  to  see  how  they  will  fit 
another  man,' said  Mr.  Parker ;  '  be- 
sides which,  there  is  a  trifle  I  wish 
to  settle  with  you.  Shall  we  do  the 
business  first,  and  smoke  a  pipe 
together  afterwards?' 

Jl  told  Mr.  Parker,  as  1  had  told 
Miss  Lizzie  about  the  croquet— 
I  never  smoked.) 

'  And  yet  you  exist ! — excuse  me ; 
well,  then,  I'll  smoke  the  two  pipes 
afterwards.  Mr.  Williams,  you  ob- 
serve this  apartment  ?' 

I  assented  (did  he  think  I  looked 
blind?) 

'Neat  but  not  gaudy, eh?'  pur- 
sued the '  last.' 

I  assented  again. 

'  Glad  you  Ifte  it.  Well,  this  room 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Spinx ;  but  the  fur- 
niture—at least  one  or  two  things — 
belongs  to  me.' 

'  The  rooms  were  mid  to  be  fur- 
nished in  the  letters  my  mother 
received,'  I  gently  remarked. 

'Probably.  Mrs.  Spinx  said  so, 
now,  didn't  she  ?' 

She  did :  would  he,  therefore,  tell 
me  which  were  Mrs.  Spinx's  things 
and  which  were  his  ? 

Mr.  Parker  looked  very  doubtful ; 
went  to  a  coal-pan  and  a  small  deal 
table  with  plants  on  it,  and  said, 
'  Mrs.  Spinx ;  the  one  or  two  other 
things,'  he  concluded, '  are  mine.' 

'  But,'  I  exclaimed, '  a  man  could 
not  live  in  a  room  with  nothing  but 
a  deal  table  and  a  coal-pan ;  where 
could  he  sit?' 

'Very  true,' said  Mr.  Parker.  ' I 
believe,  by-the-way,  there  was  an 
article  Mrs.  Spinx  caUed  a  chair 
when  I  came,  out—'  (Mr.  Parker 
shrugged  his  shoulders) .  '  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "it  was  harder 
than  I  could  bear."  Accordingly 
I  did  not  pack  the  furniture,  sup- 
posing you  would  wish  to  take  ii'^ 

I  looked  at  the  easy-chairs,  and 


sniffed  just  a  little:  itdidseemhard 
that  I  should  have  Mr.  Parker's 
tobacco-infected  room  imputed  to 
me.' 

'  Is  it  the  baccy  you  don't  like  ? — 
a  little  camphor  will  soon  take  that 
out.  You  see,  my  good  fellow,  I'm 
off  to-night  to  visit  my  lady-love, 
who  disports  on  the  moors  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  I  thought 
these  chairs  would  be  more  in  your 
way  than  in  mine— they  would  be 
too  much  in  mine !  I'm  no  Jew ; 
so  suppose  we  say  30^.,  and  have 
done  with  the  subject' 

Of  course  I  bought  everything. 
And  then  while  Mr.  Parker  smok^ 
his  two  pipes,  waiting  for  his  train, 
he  was  in  evidently  good  spirits  and 
friendly  towards  me. 

'  You'll  find  this  place  beastly 
slow,'  he  said. 

It  did  not  seem  unlikely  that 
what  would  be  Mr.  Parker's  poison 
would  be  my  meat  He  would  not 
have  survived  lite  at  my  mother's. 
The  word  '  beastly '  itself  was,  to  say 
the  least,  eminently  unclerical,  so 
the  remark  did  not  depress  me.  I 
therefore  made  an  inquiry  about  my 
vicar. 

'  The  old  humbug !'  burst  out  the 
last  curate. 

I  felt  my  blood  curdle— all  my 
old  early-trained  reverence  engen- 
dered by  Dr.  Watts  revolted  agunst 
Mr.  Parker. 

'  Hadn't  we  better  change  the  sub- 
ject,' I  said,  'seeing  that  I  am  his 
curate?' 

The  ex-one,  with  his  legs  hanging 
over  one  of  the  easy-chairs,  as  much 
at  his  ease  as  if  it  were  still  his,  and 
the  purchase-money  were  not  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  glanced  at  me, 
amused. 

'The  old  man's  luckier  than  ha 
deserves  to  be,  anyhow,'  he  said. 
'  You'll  just  suit  him.* 
'    I  inquired  if  there  were  any  well- 
to-do  parishioners. 

'  There's  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her 
five  lovely  daughters  (three  of  them 
are  away  just  now)~flhe  10  pisoato- 
nally  inclined.' 

I  felt  horror-stricken.  'Fishes  I— 
a  woman  with  a  fiunily !' 

'You  see,'  pursued  little  Mr. 
Parker,  '  you  must  not  be  shocked; 
she's  not  rich,  though  she  lives  in  a 
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good  house— her  money  dies  with 

I  felt  relieyed.  '  Well,  it  may  be 
praiae worthy  though  masculine.  Is 
there  good  trout  in  the  stream 
here?' 

Mr.  Parker  unexpectedly  burst 
out  laughing. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Williams^  excuse 
me,  but  you're  made  for  ttds  place 
— ^podtivelymadeforit.  Trout!  no, 
Tery  little;  though  to  see  Mrs. 
Bingham  with  her  tackle  all  about 
her  (a  diflFerent  fly  for  every  fish) 
stand  perseveringly  day  after  day 
trying  to  catch  one  miserable  sole— 
I  mean  trout— it  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  positive  respect.' 

'  It  must/  I  said  warmly.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  ex-curate  respected 
anything.  I  was  afraid  he  didn't. 
I  really  began  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  hkn  (though  of  course  I 
coald  not  approve  his  sentiments) 
as  I  shook  hands  with  him  on  the 
platform  that  night 

The  next  moming  as  I  sat  look- 
ing over  a  pile  of  sermons  I  had 
constructed  at  intervals,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  an  object  at  my  ^rden 
gate— an  object  of  bulk  and  dignity 
— a  clerical  object,  evidently  the 
vicar. 

How  truly  kind  I  my  heart  kin- 
dled. How  I  loathed  the  smell  of 
that  tobacco  which  surrounded  me ; 
how  I  blushed  at  the  remembrance 
of  that  epithet  which  I  had  heard 
applied  to  this  kindhearted  man 
only  the  evening  before. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Walsh  knocked  like 
a  bishop,  and  entered  like  an  arch- 
bishop. He  had  (I  say  it  now)  a 
swelling  manner.  He  seemed  to  fill 
all  the  chairs  at  once,  so  to  speak, 
and  drive  me  into  Mrs.  Spinx's 
coal-pan. 

'Mr.  Williams!*  said  my  vicar, 
^  extending  his  hand. 

The  manner  was  benevolent — af- 
fectionate; it  seemed  to  say,  'Fill 
the  chairs,  my  dear  curate — I,  your 
vicar,  will  retire  into  nothing.' 

I  took  his  hand,  and  felt  my  heart 
overflowing  with  love  and  duty. 
That  eye,  bright  and  intellectual — 
that  broad  brow 

'Your  first  cure,  I  think?'  conti- 
nued my  vicar. 

lasBented. 


'Williams!'  pursued  the  great 
man — *  the  name  strikes  me.  I  had 
a  dear  friend  once  of  that  name— he 
was  a  man  who  did  his  duty,  and 
never  shrank  from  work.  Do  you 
shrink  from  work  ?* 
'  This  was  the  man  after  my 
mother's  own  heart— a  man  eager 
in  the  path  of  duty— eager  to  lead 
others  therein. 

I  replied  modestly,  'I  hoped  I 
was  wishful  to  do  my  duty.' 

'  Ah  1  yes,'  said  my  vicar,  some- 
what abstractedly.  'My  dear  Mr. 
Williams,  the  fact  is  I  am  in  afflic- 
tion. I  am  not  one  who  presses  his 
grief  on  others  (that  I  should  look 
upon  as  selfishness),  but  in  this  case 
you  can  help  me.' 

I  replied  1  should  be  too  happy. 

My  vicar  cleared  his  throat  and 
went  on. 

'  Blessed  as  I  am,  and  thankful  as 
I  am  for  my  many  blessings,  yet  in 
one  thiog  I  am  unfortunate.  I  have 
a  dear  family,  but  that  &mily  suf- 
fers. My  wife  is  delicate ;  our  eldest 
girl,  a  sweet  child  aged  fourteen,  is 
fragile  in  the  extreme.  My  lot  is 
cast  in  the  country,  and  my  family 
requires  a  frequent  supply  of  that 
ozone  whi^h  is  only  to  be  foand  in 
sea  air.  My  dear  wife  has  with  our 
children  been  at  Scarborough  for  a 
fortnight.  Gladly  would  I  stay  here 
alone  tmrepiningly  (we  should  not 
repine,  Mr.  Williams!),  but  what 
can  1  do  when  I  hear  daily  that  my 
beloved  child  asks  for  "Papa?" 
^  Her  wishes  must  be  gratified,'  says 
our  family  doctor.  I  have  been  torn 
with  doubts:  is  my  duty  here,  or 
does  it  call  me  to  my  child  ?' 

My  vicar  paused — ^and  swelled! 

From  my  position  by  the  coal-pan 
I  could  see  the  agitation  of  my 
superior's  manner  while  alluding 
to  his  child,  and  flashing  through 
my  mind  came  the  recollection  of 
the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  same 
chair  only  the  evening  before,  and 
called  him  'humbug!'  I  loathed 
the  thought. 

'  Oh !  go  to  your  child  at  once, 
sir,'  I  said  (die  dear  little  girl 
might  be  pinmg  for  him  at  this  very 
moment).  '  I  will  .endeavour,  though 
unwortluly,  to  folfil  your  duties 
and ' 

My  vicar  seemed  to  think  I  had 
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Boid  onough.  He  did  not  stay  long 
after  this,  bat  he  pressed  my  hand 
at  parting,  and  said, '  God  bless  you, 
Williams !' 

My  feelings  were  mixed  when  the 
interview  was  over.  I  sat  down 
again  to  my  pile  of  sermons,  but 
failed  to  derive  my  usual  satisfao- 
Hon  from  these  interesting  works. 
I  had  lost  the  benefit  of  this  man's 
teaching  at  the  outset.  I  was  very 
youDg,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic^  and 
— I  was  disappointed. 

Sunday  was  the  day  but  one  after. 
On  Saturday  I  had  made  the  round 
of  the  village,  shaking  hands  with 
mothers  and  kissing  their  offspriDg 
like  a  model  young  curate  on  the  back 
of  a  penny  tract  I  could  well  under- 
stand a  Parker  considering  the  place 
slow.  There  wore  boys  and  pigs  in 
abundance,  a  church  ina  state  of  dila- 
pidation, and  a  modem  vicarage  near 
it  with  handsome  iron  gates.  It  was 
a  commonplace  village,  devoid  even 
of  a  permanent  doctor,  and  jet 
overrun  with  children;  but  the  state 
of  the  village  has  little  to  do  with 
my  story. 

Sunday  came.  I  rose  early  and 
nervous.  My  hands  shook  a  little 
as  I  arranged  my  bands,  looked 
twice  to  see  that  my  sermon  accom- 
panied me,  and  did  not  recover  from 
that  Johnnyish  feeling  I  was  subject 
to  till  I  stood  in  the  reading-desk. 

The  congr^;ation  was  small, — 
painfully  small  to  a  zealous  young 
curate, — ^but  just  under  the  reading- 
desk  was  a  pew  containing  three 
ladies.  I  could  not  help  seeing 
them,  or  I  should  have  preferred  not 
to  do  so.  One  of  them  was  not  a 
stranger  to  me,  she  was  my  young 
fellow-traveller,  the  two  others  were 
tall,  ordinary  women.  I  caught  a 
pair  of  blue — I  mean  my  railway 
companion  looked  up,  and  if  it  had 
not  oeen  in  church,  would,  I  thiak, 
have  smiled.  The  look  seemed  to 
say  '  Oh!  it's  you  again,  is  it  ?*  Then 
for  the  rest  of  the  church  service 
(and  it  gave  me  inward  satisfaction) 
she  kept  her  eyes  to  her  book. 
Shall  I  say  that  it  warmed)  me  a 
little  to  my  work  to  see  that  pew  of 
ladies,  as  I  ascended  the  pulpit 
steps? 

My  mother  thought  my  sermons 
would   get   me  a   bishopric,  and 


though  not  of  that  opinion  myself, 
yet  I  still  did  think  they  had  merits. 
This  was  my  first  sermon.  My  con- 
gregation was,  without  the  occu- 
pants of  the  pew,  limited  to  ten.  I 
was  in  earnest,  but— I  was  twenty- 
three.  I  felt  an  inward  glow  as  I 
thought  I  might  prove  to  the  girl, 
who  had  laughed  at  me  the  other 
day,  that  I  was  not  devoid  of  elo- 
quence. Perhaps  that  eloquence 
might  make  an  impression  on  this 
frivolous  and  worldly-minded  young 
person.  I  had  chosen  one  of  my 
best  themes— one  to  which  I  had 
affixed  the  '  J.  W.'  lovingly,  and  as 
I  gave  it  out,  it  answered  my  expec- 
tations on  delivery. 

There  was  one  passage,  alluding 
to  the  snares  and  flowery  seductions 
of  this  world,  which  made  me  feel 
all  aglow  against  such  seductions,  as 
I  denounced  them.  But  did  I  raise 
any  such  kindred  feelings  in  my 
congregation  ?  I  ventured  to  glance 
round.  The  ten  hearers,  from  any 
expression  in  their  faces,  were  evi- 
dently uncalculated  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  seductions.' 
I  looked  down  into  the  pewj  two 
tall,  plainly-attired  ladies  sat  listen- 
ing intently,  their  eyes  raised,  their 
hands  folded ;  but  the  one  whom  the 
words  were  intended  specially  to 
benefit,  reclined  in  a  comer  of  the 
large  pew — fast  asleep.  Oh,  ephe- 
meral muslins  and  laces,  and  wearer 
as  ephemeral ! 

I  felt  my  indignation  rise.  The 
day,  it  was  trae,  was  hot,  but  why 
could  she  not  listen  as  well  as  her 
companions?  Were  my  words  more 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
latter?  My  motner  would  have 
hoped  so.  As  for  myself,  I  took  off 
my  gown  with  far  fewer  feelings  of 
satis&ction  than  when  I  put  it  on. 

Passing  up  the  churchyard,  the 
three  ladies  were  in  front  of  me, 
I  heard  a  voice  from  under  a  moit)' 
delicate  parasol  say — 

'  What  a  long  sermon  I  I  wish 
there  weren't  sermons  in  summer^ 
only  ventilators.' 

'  Hush,  Lizzie,'  said  one  of  the 
ladies,  *  and  do  recollect  it  s  Sunday.' 

Again  my  spirit  sank  at  what  I 
thought  the  frivolity  of.  this  %\ik 
My  mother  desired  nothing  mors 
earnestly  than  to  witness  Qie  be* 
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Btowal  of  my  affections,  bat  then 
the  object  must  be  snitable.  Suit- 
able in  her  eyes,  meant — qoiet,  easily 
led  (by  herself),  retiring,  a  lover  of 
needles  and  thread,  rather  than  of 
millinery  and  self-decoration  —whose 
TiewB  of  pleasnre  should  be  of  the 
teachers'  tea-meeting  or  '  improving 
the  mind'  order.  From  my  shy 
nature,  and  early  nurture  on  Dr. 
Watts,  I,  too.  had  the  sort  of  idea 
that  a  pretty  bonnet  betokened  a  love 
of  the  world  in  the  wearer,  and  a 
sparkling  manner,  an  undue  light- 
ness of  character ;  and  yet,  and  yet 
— these  were  the  ideas  instilled  into 
me.  The  time  might  be  coming 
when  views  of  my  own  should  do 
combat  with  my  mother's  views— 
which  would  be  conqueror?  At 
present  there  was  no  such  conflict.  I 
saw  an  elegantly -dressed  young 
woman  with  worldly  sentiments.  I 
saw  two  plainly-attired  ladies,  who 
might  each  have  been  cut  out  to 
order  (one  was  rather  old  to  be  sure) 
for  a  Mrs.  Williams.  Might  it  not 
be  that  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
planted  me  here  to  choose  a  wife 
from  these  two  ?  Time  would  show. 

The  afternoon  service  was  equally 
as  imsatis&otory  as  the  morning 
ona  There  was  the  same  small 
oongregatioa,  the  same  pew  full,  the 
same  tendency  on  the  part  of  Miss 
lizzie  to  hurt  my  selMove,  if  nothing 
else,  by  falling  asleep  during  the 
sermon,  and  afterwards  my  lonely 
meal  and  evening  in  my  cottage. 

A  week  had  nearly  passed  away. 
I  was  beginning  to  get  some  know- 
ledge of  my  parishioners,  but — hu- 
man nature  is  only  human  nature 
after  all— I  was  also  exceedingly 
dnlL 

My  mother's  circle  at  home, 
ihoagh  a  restricted  one,  tms  a  circle. 
It  took  in  one  or  two  young  men 
kAto  had  never  shown  any  disposi- 
4ioB  to  forsake  the  ways  of  their 
lathers;  it  took  in  divers  young 
ladies;  they  weren't  beautiful,  or 
ciever,  or  distinguished  in  any  way, 
still  they  were  young  ladies,  and 
twen^-thiee  requires  something  of 
thekmd. 

Here  was  I,  the  sole  moving  orb 
SB  my  own/oircla  I  might  gaze  at 
md  revolvb  round  myself,  or  Mrs. 
Bpimc^  butl  required  more. 


I  had,  two  or  three  times  during 
that  week,  fleeting  visions  of  the 
ladies  who  sat  below  the  reading- 
desk,  but  fleetiug  visions  are  unsub- 
stantial. One  morning  towards  the 
end  of  the  week,  as  I  was  meditating 
getting  a  dog  as  a  companion,  there 
came  a  note  which  roused  my  plea- 
surable emotions,  the  purport  being 
that  Mrs.  Bingham,  of  Beech  Grove, 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  give  her 
my  company  at  dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

I  muft  have  been  lonely,  for  I  re- 
collect I  had  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  it  was  for  this  afternoon  instead 
of  to-morrow. 

I  was  just  finishing  my  toilet  when 
a  remembrance  flashed  into  my  mind. 
Bingham  was  the  name  of  the  lady 
who  fished!  I  almost  wished*  I 
weren't  going;  but  then  was  any 
credit  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  Parker's 
statements  ? 

After  obtaining  from  Mrs.  Spinx 
the  route,  I  made  my  way  to  Beech 
Grove.  A  narrow  lane  behind  tho 
church  brought  me  to  some  white 
gates.  Beech  Grove  did  not  belie 
its  promising  sound.  There  weren't 
many  beeches,  certainly,  but  there 
was  a  nice  neat  lawn,  and  a  few 
flowerbeds,  and  a  verandah,  and  a 
carriage  drive  devoid  of  weeds.  You 
might  see  Beech  Grove  in  ninety- 
nine  parishes  out  of  every  hundred, 
and  live  there  comfortably.  Ccla 
depend. 

A  man  on  arriving  is  at  once  on 
the  scene  of  action.  None  of  those 
mysterious  paper  boxes,  out  of  which 
come  we  know  not  what  to  be  put 
on  at  the  house  of  entertaiimient, 
before  wax  lights  and  a  mirror.  (I 
believe  if  there  are  many  ladies  and 
but  one  mirror,  this  is  a  work  of 
time.)  A  man  being  not  so  easily 
put  out  of  order  in  the  transit,  has 
not  one  minute  for  reflection  from 
doorstep  to  presence  chamber. 

'  Mr.  Williams !'  and  then,  follow- 
ing up  my  name,  I  was  shaking 
hands  with  a  long  thin  ditto,  apper- 
taining to  my  deaf  travelling  com- 
panion. Not  masculine  to  look  at, 
keen-^ed  and  severe,  but  correct  to 
a  degree. 

'  My  daughters,'  said  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, '  Jane  and  Elizabeth.* 

Having  a  vague  idea  that  Provi- 
dence was  in  some  way  connected 
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vfiih.  mj  acquaintance  with  these 
ladies,  I  surveyed  the  Miss  Bing- 
hams  with  interest.  They  weren*t 
attractive  (I  mean  to  the  eye).  Jane 
was  her  mother  over  again,  as  the 
saying  is,  without  the  dea&ess,  and 
with  an  acidity  of  manner  that 
might  perhaps  have  been  due  to  her 
paosed  stage  of  youthfulness — and 
spinsterhood.  Elizabeth  was  con- 
siderably younger,  shorter,  stouter, 
with  curling  hair,  and  a  more 
amiable  expression. 

True,  her  face  was  not  distin- 
guished by  much  beauty.  Her  nose 
was  neither  a  delicate  vivacious  re^ 
troussi  nor  a  statuesque  Grecian; 
but  why  proceed?  Elizabeth  was 
the  sort  of  young  person  to  wHom 
I  hful  beeoi  accustomed.  Elizabeth 
hod  the  outside  characteristics  of 
'suitable.'  If  Providence  had  led 
me  to  the  Miss  Binghams,  Elizabeth 
was  the  Miss  Bingham,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Elizabeth  made  me  more 
at  home. 

As  the  one  man,  I  had  to  be  en- 
tertained. Miss  Bingham  tried  to 
draw  me  out  on  church  architecture. 
Miss  Bingham  deplored  the  poverty 
of  the  parish  in  preventing  the 
restoration  of  the  church.  Mrs. 
Bingham  knitted,  and  threw  in  a 
word  here  and  there,  while  Eliza- 
beth bent  over  her  work  and  was 
modestly  silent 

'Jane,'  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  sud- 
denly, '  I  hope  nothing  has  happened 
to  Lizzie.' 

'  She  is  always  late,  manuna,'  re- 
sponded Jane;  'and  knows,  being 
a  visitor,  she  will  be  waited  for, 
which  I  call  taking  advantage.' 

'  I  am  thankful  she  is  no  child  of 
noine,'  said  the  deaf  lady,  heaving  a 
sigh.  'As  it  is,  she  is  a  great  re- 
sponsibility.' 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  door 
opened,  and  the  '  great  responsibi- 
lity' came  in—the  young  lady  who 
fell  asleep  during  my  sermon — ^in  a 
toilet  that  aimed  at  something  above 
neatness,  and  that  float^  about  her, 
a  cloud  of  pink  and  white,  some- 
thing that  might,  like  a  jam  tart  to 
a  sick  child,  be  very  good  to  look  at 
and  very  bad  for  you.  I  had  eyes 
and  saw,  but  I  was  a  man  not  to  be 
led  by  my  eye(Eh-prudent  beyond 
my  years. 


'  Lizzie,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, '  you're  very  lata' 

'  I'm  sorry  for  that,  aunt^'  replied 
Lizzie,  at  tiie  top  of  her  musical 
voice.  'I  met  Charley  Langton, 
looking  so  wretched,  that  I  went 
farther  than  I  intended,  and  he  has 
come  back  with  me  in  to  dinner.' 

'Lizzie,'  said  her  aunt,  'how ' 

'  He  has  lost  his  lather,  poor  boy, 
never  got  over  it,  and  I  thought—* 

'Yes,  yes/  said  Mrs.  Bingham, 
waving  her  hand,  'no  one  is  more 
glad  to  see  him  than  I;  but  ifs  the 
principle  of  young  ladies  inviting 
young  men.' 

Lizzie's  lips  curled.  'Young 
men  I'  she  said  to  her  cousin.  Miss 
Bingham, 'why  Charley's  only  six- 
teen.' 

'  Yon  know  mamma's  rules,  Liz- 
zie;' and  Lizzie  turned  away  in  a 
manner  that  made  me  jot  down  tem- 
per as  another  &iling  in  this  very 
faulty  young  i)erRon. 

The  entrance  of  Charley,  a  lan- 
guid, delicate-looking  boy,  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion. 

Mrs.  Bingham  certainly  gave  him 
as  cordial  a  welcome  as  if  she  had 
asked  him.  Even  the  two  Miss 
Binghams  greeted  him  with  more 
demonstration  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed on  boys  of  sixteen.  *  Very 
kind,'  I  thought,  but  it  was  a  kind- 
ness Charley  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate, as  he  moved  away  to  Lizzie 
in  the  window,  and  stood  by  her 
there  in  a  languid  yet  easy  way  till 
we  went  in  to  dinner. 

I  found  myself  between  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham and  her  daughter  Elizabo^. 
Miss  Bingham  took  the  foot  of  the 
table ;  their  cousin  and  Charley  were 
opposite  me.  Mrs.  Bingham  con- 
versed a  little  with  me  about  my 
mother  and  home,  and  loneliness 
here  sympathetically ;  so  that  what 
with  hot  soup  ana  the  startling 
loudness  of  my  replies,  I  became 
very  warm  indeed. 

Elizabeth  was  —  retiring.  She 
wanted  setting  off  on  a  subject; 
even  then  she  did  not  go  any  extreme 
way,  but  replied  modestly,  and  re- 
tired again.  Miss  Lizzie,  too,  was 
silent,  and  again  offended  my  taste 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal.  (I  had 
many  particular  notions  about  y^ilig 
ladies.)  ^ 
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/  J  am  so  himgry/  ahe  said ; '  riding 
round  Drayton  Hill,  with  all  that 
delidous  heather  out,  is  beneficial 
to  me.  May  I  have  some  beer, 
Jane?' 

*  You  can  baye  what  yon  like/ 
said  Miss  Bingham,  acidly. 

And  Lizzie's  glass  was  filled.  To 
drink  beer  seemed  to  me  as  mascu- 
line as  a  coquettish  bonnet  looked 
worldly. 

I  looked  at  Elizabeth's  glass. 
Pure  water  I  and  felt  thankful. 

The  dinner  was  quite  a  plain  one. 
After  the  soup,  chickens  and  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  I  trembled  at 
the  chickens,  but  Mrs.  Bingham  de- 
clining my  aid,  I  was  feeling  able 
to  converse  with  Elizabeth,  when 
Miss  Lizzie's  clear  voice  came  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

'  I've  been  offered  two  tickets  to- 
day for  the  Beaconfield  ball;  it's  in 
a  fortnight' 

Mrs.  Bingham,  buc^y  with  the 
chickens,  did  not  hear.  Miss  Bing- 
ham exclaimed — 

*  One  doesn't  hear  a  sensible  word 
fhera' 

*  Doesn't  one,'  said  Lizzie ;  '  well, 
I  must  be  indifferent  to  sensible 
words,  for  I  want  to  go  very  much. 
Do  you  recollect,  Charley,  the  ball 
last  year,  and  how  you  got  spoony 
on  Miss  Brett,  and  quite  deserted 
me?' 

'No,  I  don't,  Lizzie.  I  recollect 
being  sent  off  by  Percy.' 

'Hush,'  said  Lizzie,  laughingly, 
but  I  was  busy  with  my  thoughts. 

Spoony!!  A  young  lady  to  use 
such  a  word.  I  felt  electrified.  I 
turned  to  the  gentle  Elizabeth. 

'Do  you,  too,  care  for  balls?'  I 
asked,  somewhat  anxiously. 

^No,'  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  and  blushing ;  '  at  least,' 
she  added,  'I  always  like  the  school 
traat  more.' 

Here  was  a  disciplined  mind  for 
you.  The  carnal  nature  conquered 
—desire  under  control. 

Said  Miss  Bingham,  'You  must 
regret  the  absence  of  your  vicar, 
Mr.  Williams.' 

'I  do  indeed;  he  seems  such  a 
superior  man.  He  was  divided  be- 
tween his  wish  to  stay  and  help  me, 
his  anxiety  to  be  with  his  sick 
d,' 


'Did  he  leave  you  the  key  of  his 
kitchen  garden?'  said  Lizzie,  irre- 
levantly. 

<No,'^  I  replied,  not  seeing  the 
force  of  the  question. 

'  He  has  such  nice  peaches,'  con- 
tinued Lizzie.  'When  I  was  here 
last  year  the  bishop  came  down,  and 
the  bishop  had  as  many  of  them  as 
he  liked  to  eat,  and  Dr.  Walsh  was 
so  pleased  to  see  the  bishop  eat  them. 
Has  Mrs.  Spinx  any  peaches  in  her 
garden?' 

'No,  of  course  not;'  but  I  said  I 
was  independent  of  peaches. 

'  Dr.  Walsh  says  his  have  a  pecu- 
liar flavour,'  said  Charley.  *  Percy 
got  a  whole  lot  sent  last  year.' 

'Don't  you  know  the  proverb, 
Charley,  "Stroke  me  and  I. will 
stroke  thee."  Dr.  Walsh  strokes 
Percy  with  the  peculiar  flavoured 
peaches;  Percy  must  stroke  the 
Doctor  with  a  pine.  Dr.  Walsh,  my 
dear,  is  partial  to  stroking,  and  does 
not  object  to  an  English  pine.' 

I  felt  aglow  with  indignation, 
though  the  young  lady  opposite 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  such  a 
feeling  being  possible. 

Mrs.  Bingham  observed  (it  was 
wonderful  sometimes  how  she  heard), 
'  If  s  a  pity  Mb  eldest  girl  is  so  deli- 
cate.' 

'Oh!  Aunt  Bingham,'  burst  out 
Lizzie,  'you  know  very  well  she 
isn't.  Dr.  Walsh  finds  Marsdendull 
and  Scarborough  the  reverse,  and 
just  because  Emily  hasn't  a  colour — * 

I  could  not  wait  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence— I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

'  You  seem  to  forget  who  you  are 
speaking  before.  Miss  D*Aroy.  I  am 
Dr.  Walsh's  curate.  Am  I  to  sit 
and  listen  to  slander  against  my 
vicar?  There  is  always  some  one 
to  impute  evil  motives  to  the  best 
of  men  and  deeds.' 

Mrs.  Bingham  looked  pleased. 
Charley  began^ 

'  Mr.  Williams,  it's  not  slander ; 
if  s  as  well  knovm— -' 

When  Lizzie  stopped  him  with  a 
look,  and  then  turned  on  me  a 
straightforward  glance  out  of  her 
large  blue  eyes.  She  was  certainly 
very  pretty,  especially  with  the 
flush  on  her  checKS  they  had  now ; 
but  then,  is  not  beauty  deceitful? 

She  said  nothing  at  firsts  to  my 
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BorpriBe;  but  after  her  steady  look 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  curled  with 
smiles,  and  she  said  demurely — 

'  I  still  think  Dr.  Walsh  ought  to 
haye  left  you  the  key  of  his  kitchen- 
garden,  Mr.  Williams.' 

Then  she  turned  to  Charley,  and 
the  two  talked  together  for  the  rest 
of  dinner,  alone. 

If  beauty  is  deceitful,  there  was  no 
deceit  in  Elizabeth ;  if  placidity  is 
estimable  in  a  woman,  Elizabeth 
was  much  to  be  esteemed.  On 
principle  I  did  like  and  esteem  her; 
on  principle,  also,  I  disliked  and 
thought  little  of  her  cousin.  Our 
views  on  so  many  points  coincided ; 
indeed  I  might  say  on  every 
point,  about  parish  work,  society, 
books,  &c. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  dinner 
was  over,  and  Lizzie  said — 

'  Oh !  let  us  have  a  game  at 
croquet.  Mr.  Williams,  shall  we 
teach  you?* 

It  seemed  a  veiled  attempt  at  re- 
conciliation. I  had  reproved  Miss 
Lizzie  in  a  way  many  young  ladies 
might  have  resented,  so  I  gave  in  to 
the  croquet 

Then  Elizabeth  said  she  had 
work  to  finish. 

'  One  of  those  everlasting  flannel 
petticoats  ?'  suggested  Charley. 

(Another  viitae—  she  made  flannel 
petticoats !) 

'  Charley,  you're  a  goose,'  said 
Lizzie.  '  It  is  just  because  they 
aren't  everlasting  she  makes  them ; 
but  put  them  by  for  to-m'ght,  and 
be  good-natured,  Elizabeth.' 

(Could  she  be  anything  else  ?) 

So  Elizabeth  sacrificed  the  fiannel 
petticoats  at  the  shrine  of  croquet, 
and  we  had  to  choose  oar  sides. 

I  have  seen  men  linger  over  this, 
as  if  preference  in  croquet  showed 
preference  in  life.  Charley,  how- 
ever, showed  no  such  hesitation. 

'  Come,  Lizzie,  I  won't  desert  you 
to-night,*  he  said;  so  we  began,  and 
of  course  I  was  beaten.  Elizabeth 
played  in  a  tranquil  manner,  while 
her  cousin's  ball  was  like  a  shoot- 
ing star,  and  a  shooting  star  had 
&r  the  best  of  it. 

'  Don't  you  think  this  rather  a 
poor  game  to  be  made  so  much 
fuss  about?'  observed  Elizabeth  to 
me. 


(She  had  tried  three  times  at  one 
hoop,  and  we  stood  side  by  side.) 

'  I  did  not  like  the  notion  of  it,' 
I  said,  *  but  it  seems  harmless.' 

'  Oh  yes,  or  I  should  not  play,  oi 
course.' 

And  then  Lizzie  made  a  swoop 
down,  and  sent  me  to  a  laurel  busn 
at  the  antipodes. 

I  was  not  near  my  partner  again 
till  just  the  end  of  the  game.  Lizzie 
was  advancing  to  t^e  stick,  and 
Elizabeth  asked  me — 

*  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?'  (How 
very  feminine  I) 

Yes,  I  thought  her  very  pretty, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  kind 
of  beauty  I  admired  the  most 

'  OhI  Mr.  Williams,'  said  Eliza- 
beth, with  more  animation  than  I 
had  seen  her  display,  '  you  think 
exactly  like  I  do.  I  call  her  pretty, 
only  it*s  a  pity  she's  such  a  flirt.' 

I  did  not  quite  like  this.  I  did 
not  doubt  Lizzie  being  a  flirt,  only 
the  good-nature  of  Elizabeth  in  tell- 
ing me  so.  Or  was  it  that  she  had 
detected  something  inflammable 
about  me,  and  so  set  up  a  flre-guard 
as  a  precaution.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  but  good-nature 
could  dwell  in  that  Miss  Bingham, 
whom  I  believed  Frovidenoe  had 
selected  for  me. 

'  She  has  only  an  invalid  &ther, 
and  he  spoils  her  so,'  continued 
Elizabeth.  '  I  am  very  fond  of  her; 
but  we  are  so  differentr— she  likes 

balls  and  things— and  I '    Miss 

Elizabeth's  autobiography  was  closed 
l^  Lizzie  coming  up. 

'  There!  we've  beaten  you,  Mr. 
Williams,  so  now  there's  nothing 
left  for  you  but  to  mi^e  the  best  of 
it  by  saying  something  polite.' 

Was  this  flirting?  It  might  be, 
yet  somehow  it  seemed  hi^less, 
like  the  croquet  Then  we  went 
in,  and  had  some  tea  and  music. 
Elizabeth  played,  certainly  not  pro- 
fessionally, but  nicely,  and  I  did 
not  like  too  much  time  devoted  to 
music. 

'  Now,  Lizzie,  sing  something,' 
said  Charley. 

'  Lizzie,'  called  out  her  atmt, 
'  remember  your  sore  throat' 

Lizzie  said  it  was  quite  well. 

'I'm  responsible  for  you,' 
Mrs.  Bingham. 
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So  LizzieyWithyery  flashed  cheeks, 
gaye  up  her  own  opinion,  and  sat 
down  with  Charley  to  a  same  of 
chefis,  oyer  which  they  talked  a  great 
deal.  Then  Elizabeth  drew  a  low 
stool  near  her  mother's  chair,  and 
we  made  quite  a  little  home  pictnre, 
with  Lizzie  excluded — and  yet — 
and  yet — I  wished  (as  Mrs.  Bingham 
gaye  oat  her  improying  sentences, 
and  Elizabeth  sounded  a  gentle 
accompaniment)  that  if  such  a  thing 
were  possilile,  blue  eyes,  and  pink 
muslin,  and  golden  hair  with  pink 
ribbon  in  it  weren't  of  this  world, 
•worldly.  I  wished  it  yery  calmly, 
but  the  wish  was  there,  eyen  as  I 
felt  '  safe '  with  my  mother's  yiews 
of  safety,  seated  beside  a  gurl  in 
grey  silk  who  was  suited  to  me. 

So  the  eyening  came  to  an  end. 
Charley  said  he  would  go  with  me 
as  far  as  the  inn  where  his  horso 
was,  and  we  took  leaye  together. 
We  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  the 
drive  when  pattering  feet  behind 
us  made  us  turn  round. 

Ghosts  are  not  in  my  category  of 
beliefs,  of  course;  yet  I  should  as 
soon  haye  expected  to  see  one  as 
Lizzie. 

Charley  exclaimed,  '  Why,  Liz, 
what  is  it?'  as  she  stood  panting, 
and  I  waited,  supposing  she  had 
some  girlish  messaige  to  a  iriend. 

I  started  when  she  began.  '  Mr. 
WiUiams,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  I 
wsfi  sorry  for  what  I  said  at  dinner. 
I  should  not  haye  spoken  what  I 
thought  so  decidedly.  You  were 
quite  right  in  telling  me  eyery  one 
may  be  mistaken,  and  I  respect  you 
for  it.    Good-night* 

She  held  out  her  hand  (what  a 
little  white  hand  it  looked  in  the 
moonlight!)  and  giving  me  no 
time  to  speak,  she  ran  back  to  the 
house. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  about 
this.  Was  not  the  proceeding  un- 
usual? not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  Williams'  rubric.  That  was 
true,  but  then — was  the  Williams' 
rubric  infallible?  A  young  girl 
rnnnjng  out  to  tell  a  gentleman  she 
was  in  the  wrong!  It  might  be 
impulsiye,  but  it  was  honest  and 
genuine.  What  a  pity  she  was  so 
isA  of  balls  I  What  a  pity  she 
dressed  herself  in  attractiye  webs  to 


dazzle  the  ey6S  of  foolish  men! 
Was  she  a  flirt  ?  at  all  events  she 
had  not  thought  it  worth  her  while 
to  try  me.  Was  I  duly  grateful? 
I  could  not  doubt  Elizabeth's  word. 
If  the  Wilb'ams'  estimate  were 
right,  she  was  all  a  shepherdess 
should  be — while  Lizzie  was  one 
who,  with  the  crook  in  her  hands, 
would  lead  the  lambs  all  astray. 
I  felt  sure  of  this — almost  sure — 
and  yet,  as  I  fell  asleop,  I  did 
wish  jam  tart  was  not  so  unwhole- 
some. 

I  did  not  see  anything  unwhole- 
some for  many  days,  though  I  often 
saw  Elizabeth  in  the  cottages,  seated 
by  the  aged,  like  a  ministering  angel. 
Was  it  necessary  that  such  angels 
should  be  clad  in  sober  garments 
and  the  most  unattractive  of  bon- 
nets?   Ibelieyedso. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  see  Lizzie — 
sorry  in  a  yague  sort  of  way,  when 
an  old  woman  asked  Elizabeth  one 
day  in  my  presence  why  Mies 
Lizzie  never  came  now. 

Elizabeth  coloured,  said  she  did 
not  know,  and  soon  after  took  her 
leave.  So,  there  had  bo^u  days 
when  Lizzie,  too,  had  been  u  minis- 
tering angel.  I  liked  to  thiuk  of 
those  blue  eyes  bent  on  the  com- 
plaints of  the  poor — those  small 
hands  busied.  Johnny  Williams, 
your  imagination  is  wandering. 
The  fair  wordling  bad .  tried  and 
gone  back,  while  Elizabeth  was  daily 
at  her  post.  Daily,  indeed ;  and  so 
I  could  not  fail  to  carry  her  books 
sometimes,  or  see  her  to  the  Beech 
Grove  gat^,  or  put  up  her  umbrella 
for  her  if  it  rained,  and  thinking 
what  a  good  wife  she  would  make 
on  the  Williams'  principle.  I  tried 
to  love  her.  The  loving  had  not 
come  yet,  however,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  took  my  own  heart  to 
task  about  it.  I  was  so  taking  my 
heart  to  task  one  afternoon  when  I 
met  Charley  Langton  as  I  turned 
from  the  Beech  Grove  gates.  I  had 
declined  entering,  as  somehow  I 
felt  as  if  Mrs.  Bingham  were  beyond 
ma  She  was  Elizabeth's  mother, 
of  course,  but  perhaps  I  had  not 
got  over  that  imdiscovered  report 
about  her  fishing—at  all  events,  I 
did  not  seek  her  presence.  I  met 
Charley  on  a  fine  young  horse,  but 
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riding    somewhat    moodily.      He 
palled  ap  at  the  sight  of  me. 

'  Have  you  been  in  there  T  (mean^ 
ing  Beech  Groye)  he  asked  natU"* 
rally,  seeing  me  so  near  the  gates. 

I  said  'no/  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  my  t/te-chtete 
with  Elizabeth,  and  then  asked  if  he 
had  been. 

'  No.  I  can  stand  as  much  as 
most  fellows,  but  I  can't  stand  that 
woman  often/  and  looking  back,  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the  Beeches ;  '  but 
perhaps  you  are  an  old  friend/  he 
added,  smiling. 

I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  de- 
fend Mrs.  Bingham,  at  all  CYcnts 
yet  She  was  not  my  vicar.  I  said 
I  had  never  seen  them  till  I  came 
here. 

*  Lizzie  is  kept  in  a  complete  state 
of  imprisonment ;  if  s  a  horrid  shame,' 
Charley  went  on ; '  she  got  into  such 
a  row  about  the  other  night,  so  now 
she  declares  she  won't  go  into  the 
village,  for  her  aunt  said  she  went 
to  meet—people,'  added  Charley, 
pulling  himself  and  his  horse  up  at 
the  same  moment.  But  could  I 
doubt  who '  people '  were,  simple  as 
I  was— no— no. 

'  Why  does  she  stay  ?' 

'  Why,'  pursued  Charley,  'she  has 
only  an  invalid  lather,  and  she  don't 
like  bothering  him  about  such  a 
trifle.' 

I  gulped  down  the  insult  to  my- 
self of  being  '  such  a  trifle.' 

'  I  should  think  Mrs.  Bingham's  a 
clever  woman,  only  rather  mascu- 
line, isn't  she  ?'  (Here  was  a  neat 
way  of  getting  to  the  truth  of  the 
'fishing.')  I  had  misgivings  as  to 
the  lawfulness  thereof,  but  then  she 
might  be  my— not  a  pleasant  word. 

'She  don't  smoke  or  hunt,  if  you 
mean  that  by  "masculine,"'  said 
Charley;  'perhaps  if  she  did  it 
would  improve  her.' 

This  was  shocking,  but  I  was 
'hot'  now. 

'  Doesn't  she  fish  ?'  I  inquired. 

Charley  looked  slightly  asto- 
nished.   'Howl  fiAh?' 

'  For  the  support  of  her  &mily  ?' 

'  Oh  yes— fishes  for  her  daughters 
—Elizabeth's  often  the  bait— regu- 
larly poked  down  too.' 

What  a  light  broke  in  on  me! 
about  my  future— too.    So,  it  was 


slang  on  the  ex-ouzate's  part,  and 
Johnny  Williams  hadn't  seen  it.  I 
felt  the  awakening  dreadful.  The 
subject  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and 
I  could  only  say, '  Oh,  I  see/  and 
change  it  Perhaps  Cluurley  had  not 
noticed  my  inferior  sagacity  to  his 
own.    I  hoped  not,  for  he  began— 

'  A  whole  lot  of  the  6th  Dragoon 
fellows  want  me  to  get  Lizzie  out 
Captain  Grey  saw  her  last  year. 
She  is  awfully  pretty,  and  a  r^[ular 
brick  too.  Oh,'  and  I  say,  continued 
Charley, '  my  cousin  Percy  has  some 
people  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
he  told  me  to  look  out  for  some 
men — will  you  go?  He's  an  awfully 
jolly  fellow.' 

I  had  misgivings  that  'awfully 
jolly  fellows '  and  I  were  not  suited. 
However,  the  world  seemed  just  to 
have  been  turned  upside  down,  and 
I  felt  a  little  extra  shake  on  one  side 
would  be  trifling. 

'  I  don't  care  much  for  society— 
gay  society  I  mean.' 

'  Oh/  said  the  boy,  a  smile  curling 
his  h'ps, '  it's  all  right  then— just  the 
sort  of  place  for  yoiL' 

And  nere,  after  saying  I  would 
go,  we  parted.  Parted— to  think. 
Could  it  be  that  Elizabeth  was  in 
the  secret  of  her  mother's  plans? 
No,  oh  no !  Could  it  be  that  Eliza- 
beth had  not  known  why  her  cousin 
had  given  up  the  village?  My 
thoughts  turned  to  Lizzia  If  it  had 
not  been  from  the  force  of  Dr.  Watts 
and  my  mother  combined,  those 
deep,  trustful  blue  eyes,  and  that 
frank  lively  manner  would  have  at- 
tracted me  very  much;  as  it  was-* 

I  was  going  to  the  party. 

•  •  4t  • 

Just  what  would  suit  me  I  The 
'jolly  fellows'  then  turned  over  con- 
tinental views  with  an  anxious  eye 
on  the  young  lady  near  them.  Hav- 
ing finished  looking  at  them,  they 
tried  to  remember  a  riddle,  which 
they  rarely  could,  and  they  made  a 
rush  at  the  light  refreshments,  which 
ended  the  evening,  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  nothmg  to  say  by  ask- 
ing if  somebody  would  have  a  sand- 
wich. It  was  half-past  eight  o'clock 
when  the  cross  between  gig  and 
dogcart  brought  toe  to  the  jolly 
fellow's  abode.  Then  I  found  that 
Mr.  Langton  had  been  bom  with  a 
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ailyer  spoon  in  his  month.  I  saw  it 
in  the  pretty,  thoogh  Dot  extensive 
park  wedroye  through ;  in  the  blaze 
of  light  which  dazzled  me  when  I 
Ibnnd  myself,  with  some  misgivings, 
in  a  handsome  hall.  There  was  a 
sonnd  of  laughter  through  a  door 
on  my  right,  which  did  not  remind 
me  of  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
over  'continental  views/  It  was 
with  no  misgiving,  but  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  Charley  had  taken  me 
in,  that  I  entered  a  room  on  the  left 
— ^a  room  which  had  been  despoiled 
of  all  furniture  and  carpeting,  and 
had  only  ominous  candles  aod  mir- 
rors, clad  in  flowers,  on  its  walls— a 
room  that  was  not  suited  to  a  Wil- 
liams. At  the  other  end  there  were 
folding  doors  open,  and  a  tableau  of 
ladies  b^ond— not  a  single  man. 
As  I  followed  the  servant  across  the 
floor  (slippery  as  ice),  I  wished 
vainly  it  were  ice,  and  tiiat  I  could 
sink  under  it  before  we  reached 
that  other  inner  room.  I  had  been 
punctual,  and  this  was  the  result. 

A  large  room  with  comers  and  re- 
cesses, and  ladies  everywhere!  I 
was  in  it,  hot,  cold,  agonized! — 
the  only  man.  And  then,  oh,  relief  I 
a  snowy  vision  came  and  stood  be- 
fore me.  What  matter  that  the 
pearls  on  the  white  neck  and  the 
flowers  in  the  golden  hair  betokened 
preparation  for  the  slippery  founda- 
tion of  the  next  room  ?  The  hand 
stretched  out  to  me,  the  sweet  voice 
speaking  to  me  were  Lizzie's — ^c^e 
bad  come  to  befriend  me. 

'You  are  the  only  person  who 
thinks  punctuality  a  virtue,  Mr. 
Williams,'  she  said,  blushing,  for 
she  had  come  across  the  room  to 
speak  to  me,  and  perhaps  Mrs  Bing- 
ham haunted  her.  'Mr.  Langton 
has  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  dinner, 
so  we  must  try  to  amuse  you  for  a 
little  while.  Shall  I  introduce  you 
to  Miss  filake,  Mr.  Langton's  aunt?' 
She  crossed  the  room  with  me — 
she  guaranteed  me,  so  to  speak,  and 
made  mo  no  longer  a  stranger.  She 
told  Miss  Blake  (an  old  lady  with 
white  hair  and  a  lace  which  had 
essence  of  kindness  in  it)  who  I 
was,  and  a  stranger  here,  and  Miss 
Blake  grew  'double  distilled '  essence 
*    at  once. 

'  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  any  one 


I  know?'  asked  Lizzie;  and  I 
thanked  iier  and  said, '  By-and-by.' 
Might  there  not  be  a  time  when 
a  man  wanted  tempting  with  jam- 
tart,  having  been  on  plain  diet  very 
long  ?  It  was  very  nice  having  that 
pleasant  voice  saying '  Mr.  Williams ' 
(my  name  had  never  sounded  musi- 
cal before).  And  then,  all  too  soon« 
there  was  a  sound  of  opening  doors, 
and  some  men  came  in.  One  crossed 
over  in  the  easiest,  most  careless 
way  (I  felt  it  was  so  different  to  my 
way)  to  where  we  were.  Not  the 
sort  of  man  I  had  ever  seen  carrying 
about  sandwiches  in  my  mother's 
circle,— it  was  the  'jolly  fellow/  He 
had  light  whiskers  and  moustache, 
and  rather  languid  blue  eyes.  The 
languor  vanished  as  he  shook  hands 
with,  and  welcomed  me. 

'  Have  you  been  fighting  «over 
that  election,  Mr.  Langton?'  asked 
Lizzie. 

'Yes,  and  I've  won,  of  course. 
Just  fancy  yourself  in  the  olden 
time.  Miss  D'Arcy,  there's  been  a 
(consult  Bulwer  for  correct  names) 
— ^and  being  victorious,  I  come  up 
to  get  the  prize  from  you.' 

'  It  was  usual  in  the  old  time  to 
see  the  result  oneself,  before  giving 
the  prize,'  laughed  Lizzie. 

'Exactly  so,  mademoiselle;  but 
then,  you  see,  we  are  in  the  new 
times  now,  not  the  old  ones,  so  you 
will  dance  the  first  with  me.' 

'  Beally !  are  you  equal  to  it  ?  A 
quadrille,  I  suppose  1' 

'  No— as  I  go  in  for  exertion  at  all, 
it  may  as  well  be  a  waltz.  Please 
accompany  me  to  the  fiddler.' 

I  heard  her  lower  her  voice  and 
say  something  about  'old  ladies,' 
and  then  the  answer,  also  low,  of 
which  I  only  caught  the  words '  old 
women '  and  *  hanged.' 

She  shook  her  head,  laughing 
again,  and  then  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  he  led  her  away.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  little  white- 
gloved  hand  rested  confidingly 
&er& 

'  A  flirt  I'  Was  it  for  the  dislike 
to  think  her  such,  and  the  condem- 
nation in  which  I  held  such  things, 
that  I  watched  her  so  narrowly? 
There  were  many  other  men  now, 
and  girls  &ir,  dark,  pretty,  and  yet 
I  did  not  trouble  my  head  about 
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their  morals.  I  only  saw  one  couple, 
and  how— after  the  yonng  host  had 
led  Lizzie  to  the  bimd— he  whirled 
her  round  the  room  with  the  blue 
eyes  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
How  I  condemned  dancing!  I  would 

? reach  against  it  next  Sunday,  for 
iizzie*s  l^nefit,  if  she  would  not  fall 
asleep— only  I  believed  she  would. 
And  just  then  I  turned,  and  found 
myself  being  spoken  to  by  the  old 
maid. 

*  You  don't  dance  the  waltz,  Mr. 
Williams.  Ah!  we  must  have  a 
quadrille  presently.  Do  you  know 
any  of  these  young  ladies  ?  There's 
one  of  the  Miss  Binghams  looking 
at  those  prints  by  the  recess—shall 
I  introduce  you  ?* 

And  then  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
Miss  Elizabeth.  She  was  not  joining 
in  thd  giddy  dance,  though  she  was 
arrayed  in  costume  that  looked  like 
it.  Her  arms  were  bare ;  they  were 
also  red ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
I  first  saw  her,  her  face  looked 
cross  below  a  green  wreath. 

I  said  to  the  old  lady  I  knew  Miss 
Bingham,  and  went  up  accordingly 
to  the  table  by  the  recess. 

'I  did  not  see  you  before.  Miss 
Elizabeth.' 

'  And  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,' 
was  tiie  reply. 

'  I  was  deceived  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  party.' 

'  Many  people  are  deceived,'  said 
Miss  Elizabeth,  somewhat  tartly. 
(Did  this  mean  Elizabeth  was  de- 
ceived in  me?) 

I  was  silent  The  young  lady 
looked  '  put  out.'  Had  she  been  an 
ordinary  girl,  I  should  have  set  it 
down  to  the  fact  of  her  being  left 
out  in  the  dance ;  but  then  Eliza- 
beth was  not  an  ordinary  girl — or  I 
had  tried  to  think  not--and  I  sup- 
posed she  did  not  dance. 

She  seemed  to  think  better  of  her 
crossness,  and  gathering  her  gar- 
ments together,  said — 

'  Won't  you  look  at  these  views, 
Mr.  Williams  ?  They  are  very  good.' 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  to- 
gether we  surveyed  cities,  and  steep 
mountains,  and  decorated  cathe- 
drals. Was  I  not  at  home  now? 
Was  not  this  the  sort  of  thing  to 
which  I  was  accustomed?  And  yet, 
and  yet — the  heart  is  deceitful  above 


all  things.  As  I  sat  by  the  side 
of  Elizabeth,  and  turned  over  the 
views,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to 
throw  my  scruples  to  the  winds, 
and  be  in  the  i)osition  of  Mr.  Percy 
Langton. 

'  I  should  like  to  go  to  Cologne  to 
see  the  cathedral ;  should  not  you  ?' 
said  the  young  lady. 

I  answered  abstractedly;  her 
words  fell  flat  I  wondered  what 
she  had  in  mind  when  she  put  on 
her  green  dress  and  wreath.  Surely 
a  plainer  costume  would  have  done 
to  turn  over  views  in.  And  then 
the  music  stopped,  and  we  saw  the 
dancers  sauntering  about  the  other 
room.  I  felt  my  tete-a-tete  growing 
irksome,  and  was  glad  when  Charley, 
looking  mischievous,  came  up  and 
broke  it,  with  a  tall  lanky  man  in 
tow. 

'  Didn't  I  say  this  was  the  right 
sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Williams?  Ah! 
Miss  Elizabeth!  may  I  introduce 
Captain  Crossfell  for  the  galope? 

Elizabeth  blushed  violently ;  she 
hesitated ;  she  glanced  at  me,  and 
then  she  stammered, '  I  don't  dance 
round  dances.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth,' said  Charley,  'but  as  you 
always  used  to  dance  round  dances, 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  change.  Cap- 
tain Crossfell,  I  will  soon  find  you 
some  one  who  dances  everything.' 

The  tug  went  its  way,  and  again 
I  was  left  with  Elizabeth.  Could 
I  mistake  the  way  in  which  she 
looked  at  me  when  refusing  to 
dance?  I  hoped  I  could  mistake 
it,  because  I  felt  to-night,  as  I  Eat 
by  her  side,  it  was  not  a  position  I 
should  voluntarily  choose.  Lizzie 
came  up  to  us  next,  on  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  arm— came  and  stood  by  her 
cousin. 

'Elizabeth,  you  haven't  been 
dancing;  I  will  introduce  you  to 
some  one  for  this.' 

Again  Elizabeth's  cheek  flushed. 
'  I  don't  dance  the  round  dances.' 

Lizz^  for  one  moment  looked 
astonished,  and  then  I  saw  the  same 
disdainful  curl  on  her  lips  I  had 
noticed  there  before,  as  she  merely 
said, 'Oh I' 

A  tall,  dark,  fashionable-looking 
man  here  made  his  way  to  us. 

'Miss   D'Arcy,'  he   said,   'I've 
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timed  myself  ezaotly,  and  this  is 
ours.' 

'  I  thought  Mr.  Laugton  eyed  the 
speaker  with  rather  lees  than  his 
usual  nonchalance,  as  he  bent  down 
to  Lizzie  and  led  her  away. 

E^en  I,  Johnny  Williams,  eyed 
him  with  small  satisfaction.  There 
was  admiration  of  his  pretty  partner 
in  his  dark  eyes.  Mr.  Langton 
stood  near  me  through  the  dance; 
but  he  wasn't  clerical,  nor  did  I 
feel  so.  I  forgot  all  the  bread-and- 
milky  notions  on  which  I  had 
been  nourished.  My  eyes  followed 
Lizzie's  movements  and  that  dark 
man's.  Why  did  they  dance  so  little  ? 
Anything  was  better  than  the  way 
he  had  of  talking  to  her. 

'  Mr.  Williams/  said  the  host,  sud- 
denly, '  you  will  dance  this  quadrille.' 

Dance!  II  And  then,  before  I 
had  replied,  Lizzie  was  near  us 
again,  with  yery  bright  eyes,  and 
cheeks,  and  her  golden  hair  floating 
oyer  her  shoulders. 

I  felt  like  St  Anthony.  I  would 
burst  the  trammels.  Elizabeth  was 
looking  up.  She  danced  quadrilles 
— well,  let  her. 

'Will  you  dance  this  with  me, 
Dliss  Lizzie?* 

She  opened  her  bright  eyes  yery 
wide.    '  Oh,  yes ;  with  pleasure.' 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
barometer  near  me,  which  sank  to 
'stormy '  in  a  moment 

Could  I  belieye,  as  we  took  our 
places,  that  my  feet  were  on  'that 
slippery  floor?— that  I  had  besido 
me  a  blue  wreath  and  a  gossamer 
dress  ? — that  instead  of  instructiDg 
Miss  Lizzie  in  the  way  she  should 
go,  here  was  she  teaching  me'  the 
figures? 

Had  it  come  to  figures  ? 

We  had  a  vis-a-vift,  of  course; 
that  vis-h'Vis  was  Elizabeth  and  a 
youth,  nondescript  as  to  age,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  young  ladies  as 
some  one  who  might  be  snubbed 
with  impunity.  Elizabeth  had  not 
so  snubbed  him ;  but  her  expression 
was  not  &yourabIe  to  any  attempts 
at  conyersation  on  the  part  of  that 
youth.  Silently  she  advanced; 
silently  gave  her  cousin  her  hand ; 
and  if  ever  lady's  eyes  said '  Traitor  I' 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bingham's  eyes  said 
it  to  me,  when  she  got  near  enough 


in  the  ladies'  chain.  I  cared  little 
(though  it  might  be  ungrateful)  for 
such  talk.  There  were  other  speak- 
ing eyes  near  me,  and  a  sweet  voice 
too.  If  only  she  would  change  a 
little! — ^and  yet,  what  did  I  wish  to 
see  changed?  The  delicate  dress 
which  added  to  her  beauty?  the 
winning  manner' which  made  men 
love  her  ?  No.  Bound  dances :  and 
I  would  speak  to  her  about  these 
same  round  dances. 

There  was  little  time  to  speak  in 
the  figures ;  but,  alas !  they  came 
to  an  end ;  and  with  her  hand  still 
on  my  arm»  I  did  not  much  care. 
I  could  promenade  with  her  more 
conscientiously. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  the  conser- 
vatory, Mr.  Williams?  and  should 
you  like  ?' 

Like!  I  felt  as  if  I  should  not 
object  to  living  there,  as  we  strolled 
through  the  rooms  (with  that  dark 
man  envying  me — I  felt  he  was) 
and  got  among  the  ferns  and  flowers 
— ^Miss  Lizzie  and  I.  Now  was  my 
time.  I  had  read  of  sermons  in 
stones ;  this  should  be  in  a  con- 
servatory. 

'Your  friend,  Charley,'  I  began, 
'  took  me  in  about  this  party ;  he 
did  not  give  me  to  understand  it 
was  to  be  a  dance.' 

Lizzie  laughed. 

'And  you  were  startled  by  the 
absence  of  carpet  Well,  isn't  this 
far  nicer  than  what  you  expected  ? 
We  talk  far  Jess  gossip;  and  it 
makes  one  feel  happy,  going  round 
to  that  delicious  band.' 

I  could  not  help  confessing  to 
myself  that  it  was  nicer  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  must  not  shrink  from 
my  subject 

'  Qoing  round !'  she  had  said  it ; 
here  was  an  opportunity. 

'  I  do  not  see  why  people  should 
not  be  as  happy  going  square  as 
going  round,'  I  said.  I  wanted  to 
put  it  as  gently  and  pleasantly  as 
possible.  Miss  Lizzie,  who  was 
smelling  a  rose,  continued  doing 
so.  I  must  speak  more  plainly.  I 
wasn't  understood.  Miss  Lizzie's 
fisMse  emerged  from  the  petals. 

'And  /  don't  see  why  people 
mayn't  be  as  happy  going  round 
as  going  square:  there's  no  law 
against  it,  is  there,  Mr.  Williams?' 
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'  There  is  no  law  agamst  it,  Miss 
D* Arcy/  I  replied ;  '  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  consistently * 

She  stopped  me.  '  Do  yon  speak 
to  me  as  a  clergyman,  or  as  a 
friend?* 

I  hesitated.  Dare  I?— No;  I 
dared  not    '  As  a  friend/  I  said. 

She  drew  herself  up  out  of  her 
rose. 

'  Then,  Mr.  Williams,  let  me  tell 
^ou  I  think  you  presume  in  leotur- 
mg  me ;  because  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  I  may  enjoy  the— 
the  roses,'  she  said,  touching  the 
flower ;  '  and  you  think  .it  better  to 
shut  your  eyes  and  not  look  at  them. 
Shall  you  take  me  to  task  for  differ- 
ing from  you?  No,  no ;  and  now,' 
she  added, '  we  won't  be  cross  with 
each  other,  but  we  won't  speak 
of  this  any  more,  shall  we.  Mr. 
Williams?*  She  laughed  a  little. 
'  You'd  better  speak  to  my  cousin 
Elizabeth.' 

Just  at  this  moment,  who  should 
appear  but  that  young  lady,  brought 
to  the  conservatory  by  that  youth. 
I  could  feel  for  Mr.  Langton  hang- 
ing old  women.  Williams  though  I 
was,  I  could  have  executed  that 
youth  complacently.  If  they  hadn't 
come,  who  knows  what  might  not 
have  happened  ?  As  we  passed  out 
of  the  conservatory  I  caught  the 
expression  on  Elizabeth's  face — it 
was  not  pleasing,  but  what  cared  I 
for  that?  As  soon  as  we  entered 
the  dancing-room  again  the  tall  man 
with  black  whiskers,  whom  I  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  my  bitterest 
enemy,  came  up  to  us. 

•  This  is  ours,  I  believe,'  he  said ; 
and  at  these  words  the  little  white 
fingers  slid  off  my  arm,  the  band 
struck  up,  and  once  again  she  was 
floating  round  in  one  of  those  objec- 
tionable waltzes.  That  they  were 
objectionable  I  still  held— but,  alas  I 
I  fear  my  moral  scruples  did  not 
preponderate  just  then.  That  jolly 
fellow  Percy  Langton  loomed  up  to 
me  in  anything  but  a  state  of  jollity  it 
appeared  to  me ;  indeed,  so  much  on 
my  own  level,  that,  after  Lizzie's 
dress  had  just  brushed  our  legs,  I 
remarked, '  Who  is  that  man  ?' 

'  Which  man?*  said  the  host,  look- 
ing at  me  somewhat  curiously. 

I  indicated  him  carelessly  (just  qb 


if  I  had  not  been  narrowly  watching 
him  the  whole  time). 

'  Lord  Ernest  Wilmot.' 

I  shrank — at  least  I  felt  I  did. 
My  rival,  a  nobleman!  He  loved 
her — of  course  he  did — ^he  might  be 
telling  her  so  at  this  moment.  The 
thought  was  maddening.  There 
wasn't  a  chance  for  me  to  speak  to 
her  then— others  claimed  her— 
others  who  probably  loved  her  too ! 
I  hated  every  man  there.  I  ordered 
my  vehicle  and  was  driven  back  to 
my  lodgings.  I  loved  her— I  had 
loved  her  from  the  first  I  would 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  if  she 
said  *Yes'  (I  gasped),  why  she 
might  —  dance  quadrilles!  How 
about  the  shepherdess  and  the 
crook?  How  about  the  jam  tart 
and  the  sick  child  now?  Pshaw! 
was  I  to  pluck  a  dandelion  with  a 
rose  so  near?  My  mother^s  views! 
— pshaw !  again.  My  mother  was  an 
old  woman,  and  had  always  looked 
through  the  narrow  end  of  the  tele- 
scope. I  would  look  through  the 
other  side.  I  loved  her.  Would  the 
party  be  broken  up  yet— and  how 
about  Lord  Ernest  Wilmot  ?  Many 
a  girl  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer 
manly  worth  (this  was  typified  by 
me,  J.  W.)  to— (here  I  grew  vague). 
But  now,  how  was  I  to  do  it  ?  My 
intentions  being  strictly  honourable, 
must  I  write  to  her  father?— (man 
unknown,  to  man  unknown — that 
would  not  do ;  besides,  it  would  take 
too  long).  I  would  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Bingham's  to-morrow  morning  and 
ask  for  the  hand  of  her  niece.  My 
mind  felt  relieved,  and  I  slept  a 
little. 

I  rose  looking  very  like  a  lover 
on  the  back  of  a  yellow  novel,  and 
the  appearance  was  not  becoming. 
My  tongue  was  dry,  mv  hands  hot ; 
however,  a  clean,  well-starched  tie 
somewhat  set  me  off.  I  tried  to  eat, 
and  then  I  started  for  the  Beeches. 
I  heard  my  heart  beat  as  my  feet 
crunched  the  gravel  of  the  drive.  I 
lingered,  and  shut  the  gate  carefully 
(it  was  always  kept  open),  and  then, 
being  in  sight  of  the  windows,  I 
could  linger  no  longer.  I  was  a 
wdl-known  visitor,  and  the  maid 
who  came  to  the  door  said  the 
young  ladies  weren't  down  yet  I 
did  not  want  the  yoang  ladies— I 
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witited  Mrs.  Bingham.  (What  a 
falsehood  I  I  did  want  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  I  oertainlj  did 
not  want  Mis.  Bingham.)  I  fol- 
lowed the  maid  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  Mrs.  Bingham  sat. 
I  should  haye  said  she  had  a  soowl 
on  her  face,  only  that  I  was  ahout 
to  aak  for  what  (if  given)  would 
make  even  her  scowls  seem  smiles 
to  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
Btmck  me,  how  should  I  make  her 
bear,  for  in  the  ardour  of  my  love  I 
had  forgotten  this.  Making  an  offer 
through  a  trumpet  would  he  yery 
trying;  hesides,  where  was  the 
trumpet  .this  morning  ?  We  shook 
hands  mutely.  Then  I  drew  a  chair 
close  and  prepared  for  a  shout 

'Mrs.  Bingham,  Tve  come  on  an 
important  mission.' 

'Missionaries?'  said  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham. 

I  must  he  louder— I  must  say 
something  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  'missionaries.'  I  began 
a^n. 

'Mrs.  Bingham,  —  perhaps  you 
mayn't  have  noticed  that  I * 

The  lady  didn't,couldn't,  wouldn't 
hear. 

'  Speak  louder,  Mr.  Williams.  I 
do  not  hear  you  very  well  this 
nftoming.' 

Very  well!  Why  she  did  not 
hear  me  at  all ;  and  as  to  speaking 
louder!— But  there  was  no  help 
for  ii 

'  Mrs.  Bingham/ 1  began  the  third 
time,  '  Fm  in  love.' 

The  lady  showed  symptoms  of 
hearing.  She  pricked  up  her  ears, 
as  all  women  will  at  the  sound  of 
'  love,'  and  a  grim  smile  dawned  on 
her  face.  (Surely  she  did  not  think 
I  was  going  to  propose  to  her!) 
She  waited  for  me  to  go  on,  which 
I  was  hardly  prepared  to  do.  I 
shoidd  think  never  before  had  a 
man  declared  his  love  in  such  a 
vociferous  manner.  I  almost  wished 
I  had  gone  to  Lizzie  straight,— but 
would  not  such  a  course  have  been 
oontnuy  to  intentions  strictly  ho- 
nourable ?  This  was  more  like  driv- 
ing the  naO  in,  on  the  head.  I  had 
made  plunge  No.  i  now;  plunge 
No.  2  would  be  less  startling. 

'  I  want  your  help,'  I  iSiouted. 
His.  Bingham  heard  again.  Surely, 


Cupid  being  blind,  has  some  electric 
sympathy  with  the  deaf.  The  gods 
befriended  me. 

*  I  know  now,'  I  continued, '  that 
from  my  first  meeting  with  Miss 
Lizzie  I  have  loved  her.  Will  you 
intercede  for  me?  Do  you  tlunk 
there  is  any  hope?' 

Mrs.  Bingham  rose  from  her  chair 
erect. 

'  I  have  noticed  your  attachment,' 
she  said,  smiling  grimly,  'and  I 
think  there  is.    Wait.' 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Bingham !'— I  pressed 
her  hand— a  hand  that  was  cold  and 
hard  to  pressure— and  she  left  me. 

Gfone  to  intercede.  How  I  had 
wronged  this  kindbearted  woman, 
and  there  was  hope.  It  was  doubt- 
less (after  the  first)  pleasant  even  to 
shout  to  Mrs.  Bingham  about  my 
Lizzie,  but  to  talk  to  the  rose  her- 
self—how  rapturous!  How  should 
I  receive  her  ?  With  the  ground  all 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Bingham,  would  a 
kiss  be  too  much?  I  trembled.  I 
got  up  and  looked  in  the  mirror— a 
mirror  that  made  my  nose  on  one 
side  and  my  eyes  fishy.  Was  this 
my  expression?  I  sat  down  and 
chirped  to  the  canary  bird :  it  was 
Elizabeth's  canary.  Never  mind — 
anything  to  pass  the  time.  Then  I 
heard  footsteps.  Gould  a  heart 
come  out  ?  If  so,  mine  would.  '  Be 
still,  oh  heart  1'  says  fiomebody — ^I 
said  it.  They  had  reached  the  door 
— the  handle  turned,  and  there  en- 
tered Mrs.  Bingham  and  her  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  How  unnecessary! 
But  the  mother  spoke. 

'I  told  you,  Mr.  Williams,  I 
thought  you  might  hope.  I  was 
not  wrong.  My  child  Elizabeth 
(don't  blush,  my  dear)  confesses 
that  she,  too,  has  loved  you  from 
the  fijTst.  Marriages,  they  say,  are 
made  in  heaven  —  may  it  bless 
youre !' 

She  fixed  me  with  her  eyes,  and 
left  us  together. 

Oh  misery !— helplessness !  I  col- 
lapsed. I  looked  at  Elizabeth.  I 
felt  I  hated  her.  She  stood  by  the 
fijH)  looking  evidently  expectant. 
Expectant  of  what  ?  Oh,  nuserable 
man !  There  seemed  a  timidity  on 
the  part  of  Mahomet  about  ap- 
proaching the  mountain  —  there- 
fore  
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'Dear  Mr.  Williams/  said  the 
mountain,  'don't  yon  feel  well  ?* 

'  No,  ill— wretchedly  iU.' 

'  Oan*t  I  do  anything  for  yon  ?' 

By  other  lips  what  sweet  words ; 
but  by  hers— torture  I 

'  No  thank  you — ^not  anything.* 

'  Mamma  has  told  me/  continued 
Elizabeth,  seeing  Mahomet  was  still 
timid, '  how  you  liked  me  the  first 
day  you  came  to  dinner— don't  you 
remember  ?' 

I  groaned. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering — 
the  party  last  night — '  she  stopped 
(was  it  supposed  the  champagne 
had  disagreed  with  me?) 

'  I  think  I  had  better  go,'  I  said, 
goaded  to  desperation. 

'  Better  /'  (reproachfully.)  '  Why 
better?  Let  us  nurse  you— that  is 
if  you  love  me.  Don't  you  love 
me?' 

How  would  any  one  else  hare 
answered? 

'  Oh  yes— yes !'  I  replied  despair- 
ingly. 

Her  &oe  brightened. 

*  And  yet  you  will  go?' 

*  I  won't  inflict  my  misery  on  you.* 
'Misery I    Oh,  John  1' 

'I  shall  see  you  again  soon,'  I 
said,  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

'But  your  hat/  said  Elizabeth, 
seeing  it  lying  neglected  behind. 

'Hat!— what  hat?' 

She  handed  it — I  put  it  on  and 
banged  in  the  top,  Elizabeth  evi- 
dently thinking  I  was  on  the  way  to 
a  brain  fever.  She  came  to  the  hall 
door  with  me,  and  surveyed  the 
landscape  o'er.  I  don't  know  what 
she  saw — ^to  me  there  were  ashes  on 
the  flower-beds,  and  the  trees  wore 
sackcloth.  She  came  down  the  drive 
with  me. 

'  Good-bye,  dear  John/  she  said; 
'  you  have  made  me  so  happy.'  She 
held  up  her  pale  &oe,  and  I  had 
to  do  it.  My  lips  felt  like  Dead  Sea 
apples— I  don't  Know  if  she  thought 
so;  I  dare  say  not     Of  course  I 


loved  her,  or  else  why  had  I  just 
made  her  an  offer.  She  could  not 
come  out  with  me  on  the  road, 
thank  Heaven !  she  had  no  bonnet 
on,  so  she  stood  by  the  gate  watch- 
ing me.  I  felt  it,  but  I  never 
looked  back. 

I  did  not  see  Lizzie  again,  she 
left  (or  was  sent  home  ?)  the  next 
day,  when  I  was  lying  ill  and  help- 
less. Then  the  Binghams  invaded 
my  lodgings  (taking  advantage  of 
my  weakness),  which  helped  to  re- 
tard my  recovery.  When  I  once 
began  to  get  better,  with  daily  in- 
creasing strength  came  renewed 
hope— but  it  was  too  late.  One 
cold  wintry  day  I  heard  of  Lizzie's 
approaching  marriage  with  that 
jolJy  fellow  Percy  Langton ;  and  if, 
after  this,  there  was  any  struggle 
against  my  fiite,  it  was  a  struggle 
without  energy.  My  mother  came 
down  to  me,  and  came  out  strong, 
but  Mrs.  Bingham  came  out  stronger 
by  succumbing  to  her,  and  I  was 
like  a  figure,  pulled  by  strings,  at 
these  good  ladies'  will.  Elizabeth 
was  meek  and  submissive  to  my 
mother.  She  wore  dingy  garments, 
and  adored  Dr.  Watts;  she  main- 
tained her  position  during  the 
Creed,  and  could  make  a  rice  pud- 
ding. If  I  did  not  love  her,  I  ought 
to  do  so,  or  there  must  be  something 
very  wrong  with  me.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  wrong  with  me — I 
was  bitter,  diFgusted,  dissatisfied, 
and  in  that  frame  of  mind  I  was 
brought  to  the  altar. 

An  Englishman's  home  is  his 
castle.  Quick,  take  up  the  draw- 
bridge, and  let  no  spy  enter  into 
mine. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
what  I  have  told  you,  but  don't  ex- 
pect any  key  to  such  conclusions 
from  me— I  durst  not  give  it  you. 
Only,  they  say  marriages  are  made 
— somewhere  I    Mine  was  not  I 
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GOING    OUT    OP   TOWN. 

■VEEYBODY  mart   go  out   of  town. 
The  only  question    aeked  about   the 
middle  ot  July  is,  when  and  where  yon 
are  going :  for,  tbe  idea  of  not  going  at 
all  it  were  an  impertinenco  to  hint  to 
yon,  and  more  than  yonr  respectability 
ia  worth  for  one   moment  to  admit. 
There  is  plenty  to  remind  jon:  queer 
loada  of  &mily  Inggage,  always  with 
baths;  bnndles,  fishing-tods,  and  make- 
shift packages  of  all  kinds  are  ever 
driving  by  yonr  door,    as    of  people 
going;   long  ladders,  whitewash,  and 
symptoms  of  a  general  tnm-ont,  and 
Jong  arrears  of  cleaning,  sp^  of  per- 
sons gone.    Add  to  this,  Hie  parks  an 
grown  monotonons ;   all  the  bshionables  have  grown  quite  common;  tiie 
Mvement  is  hot,  and  the  trees  in  the  squares  qnite  dnsty;  and  even 
Natnie  looks  shabby,  and  the  flowers  in  the  balconies  can  keep  np  iiilse 
appeanmceB  no  longer. 

All  this  cansee  a  sensation  of  being  left  in  the  larch,  and  all  the  mora 
dnll  becanse  others  are  making  holiday.  Evei?  newspaper  is  full  of  adver- 
tiaementa,  most  tempting,  till  yon  have  been  so  deluded  as  to  spend  time 
and  money  upon  the  representation,  of  charming  places  to  go  to^nmmer 
pUBdises  by  deecription,  but  very  dnstholes  in  fact.  The  country,  yon 
think,  must  be  shady,  cool,  and  refreshing ;  and  you  find  a  place  dark  and 
fnety,  with  pleo^  of  the  heat,  hut  little  indeed  of  the  air  of  summer. 
'  Xlus  will  never  do,' you  say ;  'Londouiscool  to  this:  what  an  imposition  I 
But,  then,  how  can  I  believe  advertisements,  or  how  find  any  house 
without' 

'  Then  I  nnderstand,  sir,  yon  want,'  says  a  honse-agent, '  a  'good  family- 
house,  price  moderate,  near  a  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames- 
sloping  lawn,  with  boating  and  fishing.  Why,  all  London  want  that,  sir; 
•nd  as  to  price,  City  people  don't  stand  about  a  ten-poond  note— only 
once  a  year — pay  for  their  whistle,  all  of  them.' 

Whereupon  yon  look  further  down  the  list.    '  Here,  sir,'  he  said  to  ns ; 

'  this  house  the  Bev. wants  to  let :  he  used  to  give  his  houso  for  a 

curate— a  substitute  for  six  weeks ;  but  the  last  had  the  scarlet  fever  in 
the  house.  Qnite  safe  by  this  time,,  sir ;  for  a  whole  year  since,  and  no 
me  caught  it  Or,  stay,  here  is  another  house  qnite  safe— but  you  have 
children,  did  you  not  say,  sir? — very  sorry;  hewrites"no  children"iu 
his  letter ;  and  I  am  to  be  on  my  guard  against  convalescents.  But  then 
this  is  the  very  thing— Good  house,  well-stocked  garden,  and  nse  of  a 
cow,  &e. ;  price  only  four  guineas  a  week.' 
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'  But  what  adTantages  ?' 

'  Why,  you  don't  pay  for  adran- 
tages.  Situation  retired — but  you 
don't  leave  London  for  society,  you 
know,  sir— Salisbury  Plain;  easy 
walk  to  Stonehenge.' 

I  soon  found  that  we  must  extend 
our  distance,  raise  our  price,  and 
limit  our  desires.  All  the  requisites 
on  which  we  had  set  our  mind 
perhaps  never  yet  had  met  together  ; 
and  as  Uncle  Eobert  proposed  to 
join,  and  the  girls  knew  he  would 
pay  for  lots  of  treats,  we  at  last 
mund  boating  and  fishing,  or  what 
was  called  such,  with  a  railway  near, 
with  a  lawn  for  croquet,  and  a  field 
for  archery.  Indeed  it  was  quite  a 
relief  to  find  so  much  together, 
coming  justat  the  time  we  despaired 
of  finding  any  house  at  all. 

Uncle  Robert  became  quite 
public-spirited:  he  saw  advertised 
'a  pony,  harness,  and  basket-car- 
riage, all  complete,  the  property  of 
a  lady,  who  would  accept  moderate 
terms  of  a  kind  master.'  This  he 
said  he  could  buy  and  sell  again 
— a  cheap  way  of  hiring—and  we 
should  have  fine  fan  about  the 
lanes. 

We  were  now  all  in  high  spirits : 
we  should  be  so  'jolly,'  and  so  much 
enjoy  a  little  rational  country  recre- 
ation. The  house  was  to  be  all 
eleaned  up  and  ready  for  us :  but 
the  day  we  arrived  there  was  a  gate 
wide  open,  the  gardener  had  gone 
off  to  the  public-house,  a  great 
litter  of  straw  proclaimed  that  we 
had  abnost  trodden  on  the  heels  of 
the  departing  tenants.  The  one 
maid  left  in  the  house  looked  much 
out  of  heart,  and  yet  more  out  of 
temper.  She  was  entrusted  with 
the  mventory,  assisted  by  a  clerk  in 
the  vill^e;  and  going  over  the  in- 
ventory, when  too  old  to  coincide 
with  later  cracks,  chips,  and  defi- 
ciencies, is  no  very  satis&ctory  ope- 
ration after  a  journey ;  though  mean- 
while the  boys  began  to  put  to  their 
fishing-rods,  and  our  girls  began  to 
set  their  croquet;  for  all  young 
people  thmk,  if  they  only  take  care 
of  their  own  impulsive  selves  and 
amusements,  that  everything  else 
— with  the  help  of  papa  and  mamma 
— will  of  course  go  right  of  it- 
self. 


Luckily  we  had  brought  a  basket 
of  cold  pie  and  chickens,  or  we 
should  have  gone  hungry  to  bed 
that  night.  We  were  four  miles 
from  the  town;  and  'Please,  sir, 
how  about  going  to  market? 
Master  used  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a 
tax-cart  on  purpose ;'— the  reason 
master  was  so  long  in  letting 
this  out-of-the-way  and  most  incon- 
yenient  place.  Then  there  was  only 
one  farmer— and  he  very  grumpy 
and  independent — ^who  would  sell 
the  house  milk ;  but  the  milk  '  he 
would  not  sell  anybody  who  did  not 
also  take  his  butter, — such  stuff  I 
one  would  think  he  made  it  bad  on 
purpose.' 

'Then  how  did  your  master 
manage?' 

'  Oh,  master  kept  a  cow:  but  the 
cow  isn't  in  your  rent;  the  last 
&mi]y  used  it  so  bad — ^they  were 
for  everlasting  a  milking  of  it' 

For  the  meat,  there  was  the  village 
butcher;  but  most  people  sent  to 
the  town.  Here  was  one  usd  for  the 
basket  carriage,  certainly  1  But  I 
began  to  consider  that  mv  wife  had 
promised  herself  a  little  holiday 
from  the  tedious  severities  of  house- 
keeping; and  now  her  difficulties 
were  likely  to  keep  her  domestic 
economies  at  fidl  stretch;  and — 
worse  and  worse ! — she  said  she  ap- 
prehended quite  a  mutiny  among 
Ihe  servants :  they  said  they  never 
saw  such  an  outlandish  place,  and 
had  they  known  what  Dam«door 
savages  the  people  were,  they  would 
never  have  come. 

Our  troubles  seemed  serious;  for, 
my  wife  and  I  are  bad  travellers; 
and,  if  we  have  a  weakness,  it  is 
about  a  clean  house  and  no  fusty 
smells.  Must  I  confess  that  our 
first  week  was  a  week  of  soap  and 
soda,  of  charwomen  and  scrubbing- 
brushes?  and  two  large  crates  of 
kitchen  and  other  articles  fit  to  use 
we  were  obliged  to  send  for  to  our 
house  in  town. 

Meanwhile  Ubde  Robert,  who 
never  liked  to  acknowledge  a  bad 
bargain,  used  to  come  home  very 
hot,  after  flogging  '  that  brute  of  a 
pony !'  After  those  drives  we  used 
to  tell  him,  as  he  looked  very  savage 
and  out  of  temper,  that  he  was  a 
very  bad  personation  of  '  the  kind 
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nuttier '  specified  in  thai  yery  tempt- 
ing adyertisement 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  week 
—though  this  6rst  week  went  very 
unlike  the  healthful  holiday  and 
recreation  we  came  for — ^we  had 
settled  down  and  were  ready  to  look 
about  ourselyes  in  quest  of  all  the 
pleasure  and  rural  felicity  that  we 
had  set  our  minds  upon. 

How  about  the  boating  ?  Why, 
six  miles  down  the  riyer  liyed  a 
man  who  let  out  boats :  but  mamma 
heard  there  had  been  an  accident, 
which  made  her  neryous,  as  the 
boys  could  not  swim.  Howeyer,  I 
thought  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
baye  a  boat,  now  that  we  had  paid 
higher  rent  for  being  near  the  riyer ; 
so  Uncle  Robert  flogged  Gyp— so 
we  called  the  pony,  declaring  it 
was  stolen  by  Gipsies,  and  would 
be  claimed,  to  uncle's  great  confu- 
sion— he  flowed  Gyp  oyer  to  the 
ferry-house;  and  a  boat  was  an- 
nounced as  at  the  bottom  of  our 
washerwoman's  garden,  and  ready 
at  command  by  &e  end  of  the  first 
week.  But  eyen  then  we  were  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  said 
boat,  and  that  was  as  far  as  we 
cared  to  walk ;  and  what  with  rain 
and  leakage  the  boat  was  neyer 
quite  ready,  and  always  dirty  firom 
some  one  who  had  used  it  on  the 
sly,  when  we  reached  it.  Then  those 
horrid  locks  were  in  the  way,  and 
only  a  mile  firom  one  to  the  other ; 
and  such  a  stream  I  we  were — ^that 
is,  TJncle  Robert  and  I  were  (as  the 
boys  were  not  strong  enough  to  do 
much  good) — an  hour  rowing  one 
way,  and  not  ten  minutes  floating 
down  the  other,  so  like  the  rest  of 
Rfe,  in  which  we  haye  our  labouring 
by  the  hour,  but  our  pleasures  doled 
out  by  the  minute;  and  we  came 
in  so  hot,  we  were  atoid  of  rheu- 
matism— and  this  was  the  first  and 
liie  last  of  our  amateur  watering. 
True,  I  did  boast  of  haying  been  a 
good  rower  at  College;  but  times 
are  altered;  for  now  I  leaked  at 
eyery  pore,  and  blew  like  a  porpoise. 
So  we  said  that  we  would  put  the 
rowing  off  on  the  gardener  and  a 
man  he  said  he  could  And  in  the 
yillage;  but,  of  course,  the  man 
was  scarcely  ever  in  the  way  when 
we  were  in  the  mood  tot  a  water- 


party  ;  so  we  did  not  use  the  boat 
six  times  in  all— and  never  really 
enjoyed  it  once. 

Nature  designed  man  for  business, 
not  for  pleasure— for  taking  his  part 
in  the  game  of  life  with  his  felW- 
creatures,  and  not  for  being  taken 
up  with  himself  alone  for  many 
weeks  together.  So,  true  to  this 
scheme  of  Providence,  two  months 
proves  to  be  a  very  long  time  for 
our  own  private  and  solitary  grati- 
fication alone.  The  choice  morsels 
and  dainties  of  life  depend  upon 
your  zest  for  them ;  and  you  can  no 
more  make  pleasant  days,  than  nice 
dinners  follow  each  other,  without 
doing  something  for  an  appetite. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Croquet, 
with  no  young  men  and  pretty  girls 
to  flirt  with ;  no  gathering  of  their 
young  mothers,  for  men  l&e  myself 
to  lounge  with  on  the  lawn— for 
there  is  a  sort  of  post-marital  flirt- 
ing for  which  we  never  grow  too 
old— Croquet  for  its  own  sake,  like 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  is  absurd, 
of  course ;  so  the  balls  and  mallets 
lay  idle  in  the  summer-house ;  and, 
after  I  had  almost  broken  my  shins 
over  the  arches,  the  croquet  was  as 
dead  a  letter  almost  as  the  boats. 

But  the  fishing  ?  Where  there  is 
a  river  we  imagine  there  must  be 
fishing ;  but  not  necessarily  the  fish- 
ing that  catches  anything.  We  had 
been  to  Farlow's  shop,  and  bought 
all  sorts  of  ingenious  baits — ^the 
spoon-bait  included ;  though  it  only 
served  as  an  interminable  subject  c^ 
Uncle  Robert's  puns,  who  said  the 
fish  would  take  it  for  a  mirror,  and 
see  their  noses  in  it ;  and  they  were 
the  spoom  who  believed  otherwise. 
Only,  the  water  at  one  time  was  too 
low ;  at  another,  too  high.  Without 
a  boat,  and  skilful  spinning  and 
boating  together,  under  the  weirs 
and  in  the  mill-stream,  you  would 
never  find  yourself  in  the  same 
parish  with  an  old  Thames  trout. 
For  the  pike  it  was  too  early ;  and 
for  all  other  fish — save  a  few  gud- 
geons, and  they  very  scarce — it  was 
quite  the  wrong  place.  In  short, 
we  had  yet  to  learn  that  whoever 
stows  fishing-rods  and  baskets 
among  his  luggage  for  the  two 
hottest  summer  months,  virtually 
announces  to  eiei;^  true  Waltonian, 
:  '.  ."   '  Vi  H  a 
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that  he  knows  very  little  about  the 
matter. 

Fortunately,  it  took  ns  nearly 
five  weeks  to  find  this  out — or,  as 
Uncle  Bobert  said,  'to  proye  an 
alibi  *  for  the  fish  wherever  we  put 
in  our  line;  so  we  had  the  plea- 
sures of  hope  all  the  time.  Certainly 
there  must  be  good  fishing,  be- 
cause there  was  here  'the  Fishery 
Inn/  and  'Parties  accommodated 
with  punts,  baits,  and  expert  fisher- 
men ' — all  supposed  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  be  adyertised  at 
all  the  tackle-shops  in  town.  There 
was  also  most  conspicuous  in  the 
passage  of  the  said  Fishery  Inn,  an 
eighteen-pound  pike  in  a  glass  case : 
and  'every  man  in  the  village  told 
you  of  Squire  A.,  or  of  Master 
Thomas  £.,  who  had  done  wonders. 
Indeed,  the  townpeople  stood  up 
most  stoutly  for  the  pretensions  of 
their  water ;  and  one  day,  when  I 
rather  depreciated  tiie  place  as  a 
great  fishing  resort,  the  landlady 
said,  '  I  suspect,  sir,  you  are  one  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  not  very 
cute  about  catching  of  them.' 

'  And  had  you  no  one  to  speak  to 
all  this  timer 

'  My  sympathetic  friend,  you  shall 
hear. — ^For  the  first  ten  days,  walk- 
ing down  to  the  post  and  there 
conning  over  the  "  Times,"  was  our 
chief  resort.  •  But  there  we  scraped 
acquaintance  with  the  parson— or 
rather  the  parson  with  us — ^for  one 
of  his  parishioners  "  the  most  de- 
serving,"— ^which  means  one  who 
keeps  off  the  poor  rates — had  lost 
a  pig ;  and  since  every  pig-keeper 
calculates  that  no  pig,  of  course, 
has  any  business  to  die  till  the 

S roper  time  for  taking  his  bacon 
egree,  this  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment—so the  parson  came  round 
for  a  subscription.  We  could  not 
decently  refuse  affair  contingent, 
and  of  course  we  had  a  little  gossip 
in  the  way  of  discount;  but  our 
ideas  and  topics  had  little  in  com- 
mon. When  he  met  me,  he  bored 
me  about  church  questions,  and  the 
only  one  I  at  all  understood  was 
about  shortening  the  services,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  done  constitu- 
tionally, and  shortening  the  sermons 
without  more  delay:  so  we  were 
sorry  companioni^^the  best 


'  All  this  time  it  was  not  constant 
sunshine.  We  were  shut  up  in  the 
house  by  two  very  wet  days,  and 
the  beautiful  trees  they  boast  of  in' 
a  country-house  we  found  could 
look  very  dank  and  dripping  in  bad 
weather.  Nature's  beauties  are  sub- 
lime, no  doubt :  but  you  can't  look 
at  one  set  of  trees  for  ever ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  cabstand  before  my 
window  all  these  two  days  would 
have  been  a  sensible  relief. 

'  But,  after  ten  days.  Aunt  Betty, 
hearing  we  had  a  spare  room, 
came  for  change  of  air,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  good  of  her  nerves — 
poor  blind  mortals  that  we  are ! — 
for  little  did  these  nerves  know 
what  were  in  store  for  them.  The 
first  proposal  was  a  morning  drive 
at  walking  pace  with  Uncle  Bobert, 
— "But  was  tho  pony  steady?" 
Steady,  indeed!  we  all  laughed  at 
the  idea — ^I  had  driven  the  brute, 
and  said  there  wasn't  a  kick  belong- 
ing to  it — ^you  might  as  well  flog  a 
rhinoceros,  or  expect  any  runaway 
adventure  from  a  cowl  But  one 
day  the  pony  looked  to  me  more 
lively.  I  saw  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  that  kind  of  look-round  in  the 
stall,  which  made  me  think  that 
the  com  was  improving  him ;  and, 
as  our  friends  the  Wi^es  proved  to 
have  found  out-of-town  quarters, 
about  seven  miles  oS,  my  wife  and 
I,  with  Bobert  and  Aunt  Betty, 
agreed  to  start  in  the  basket-car- 
riage, to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
them. 

'  As  soon  as  I  had  seated  myself, 
with  my  back  to  the  horse,  feeling 
the  dangerous  nearness  of  my  head 
to  the  heels  of  a  kicker,  I  expressed 
some  natural  hopes  and  fears  to 
Bobert,  which  he  answered  only 
with  a  laugh  at  the  bare  suggestion 
of  the  thing;  but,  before  we  had 
gone  three  hundred  yards,  the  pony 
seemed  quite  another  animal,  and  a 
very  vicious  animal,  too.  I  jumped 
up  in  a  hurry — ^his  heels  came 
flashing  just  where  my  head  had  been 
— crack,  crack,  crack  was  the  sound, 
as  he  was  evidently  kicking  to  kick 
himself  free.  Bobert  was  at  too 
long  a  pull  for  the  reins  to  be  of 
any  use.  I  staggered  out  and  fell 
with  one  foot  under  the  wheel — 
Bobert  was  shot,  like  a  sack,  into 
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the  ditch — ^my  wife  jumped  into  my 
arms — ^for,  luckily,  I  was  hobbling 
up  in  an  instant;  but  poor  Aunt 
Betty  waa  l^rown  bleeding  on  the 
gravel,  while  the  pony,  with  the 
trap,  went  furiously  kicking  down 
the  road. 

'  This  adventure  made  a  variety,  at 
all  events,  and  that  was  worth  some- 
thing. The  doctor — who  proved  a 
pleasant  fellow,  and  something  of  a 
philosopher,  too — said  that  Aunt 
Betty  was  not  very  bad ;  whereupon 
Uncle  Eobert,  who  always  makes 
the  best  of  everything,  proceeded  to 
maintain  that  there  was  nothing 
like  a  good  shaking  to  do  some 
people  good ;  and  while  Betty  was 
employed  about  •plastering  up  her 
elbow  she  would  forget  all  about  her 
nerves.  This  theory  the  doctor  did 
not  use  many  words  to  qualify :  for 

Sart  of  a  doctor's  business  is  to  in- 
ulge  all  the  family  in  a  good  talk, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  we  had  as  much  talk- 
ing-i)ower  wanting  vent  as  we  ever 
had  in  our  lives.  However,  Aunt 
Betty  was  the  subject  of  kind  in- 
quiries for  a  week  from  the  ladies  of 
a  neighbouring  family,  who  called 
with  most  sympathetic  attention ; 
so,  we  b^an  to  feel  a  little  more  at 
home.  The  "  safe  and  quiet  pony  " 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been 
Bold  as  an  inveterate  kicker — ^though 
kickers  ;do  not  always  begin  their 
old  pranks  till  they  are  used  to  a 
new  place. 

'  From  the  doctor  we  learnt  a  little 
of  the  locality.  "Out-of-towners" 
(I  learnt  that  word  from  him),  he 
said,  "  have  been  quite  a  study  to 
me  for  years  past :  they  are  a  class 
of  patients  by  whom  I  do  a  good 
deskl  of  business  in  some  seasons, 
and  if  they  stayed  a  little  longer, 
I  should  do  more  still  in  another 
way." 
'*' How  so,  doctor?" 
'"Why,  tiiey  come  down  with 
one  set  of  complaints,  and  if  they 
only  remained  long  enough,  would, 
most  of  them,  set  up  another.  They 
oome  down  here — the  younger  ones 
used  up  by  the  London  season, 
and  the  fiftthers  and  mothers  by 
tiiie  dinner-parties.  There's  Mrs. 
Whitchard,  of  Tybumia— she  de- 
clajred  to  me  she  bad  been  living  on 


ice-puddings,  sweetbreads,  and  side- 
dishes  for  eight  weeks  together." 

' "  But  what  complaints  are  people 
likely  to  catch  here?" 

'"Why,  compare  your  life,  sir, 
these  last  three  weeks,  with  your  life 
in  London.  There,  you  say,  you 
eat  a  cheerful  breakfast,  are  off  to 
the  City— have  no  time,  or  care, 
either,  for  more  than  a  sandwich,  or 
what  nature  requires,  at  mid-day, 
and  come  home  to  eat  your  dinner 
with  a  hearty  appetite.  Death,  in 
the  old  story,  could  not  catch  the 
Cambridge  carrier  while  on  the  jog, 
but  he  died  the  first  idle  day.  Very 
true  to  nature,  that  story  is — and 
you,  sir,  what  is  your  way  of  living 
just  now?" 

' "  I  plead  guilty :  1  am  nibbling 
at  the  fruit  at  all  hours;  I  am 
smoking  from  sheer  idleness;  and 
looking  forward  to  luncheon  for 
something  to  do." 

'"Yes,  that's  the  way  idle  men 
dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth — 
men  forget  they  can  eat  themselves 
to  death  as  well  as  drink  themselves. 
But  as  to  your  mind,  sir  ?  Are  you 
not  now  fidgeted  by  little  things  as 
much  as  you  used  to  be  with  great? 
— Which  is  more  trying  to  your 
constitution,  do  you  think,  '  to  be 
eaten  up  by  rust,'  or  'scoured  to 
pieces  by  x)erpetual  motion  ?' " 

'  "But  what  are  you  driving  at, 
doctor  ?  Is  all  this  out-of-towning 
a  physical  mistake?  Had  a  City 
man  better  go  on  work,  work,  work 
all  the  year  round  ?" 

'  "  Certainly  not  But  you  were 
complaining  of  the  place  being  dull 
and  stupid.  The  truth  is,  the  best 
place  for  a  fortnight,  is  the  worst 
possible  place  for  a  month.  I  have 
looked  on  and  watched  you  saunter- 
ing to  the  post-office,  gazing  at  the 
geese  upon  the  common,  and  look- 
ing unutterable  things  at  the  lazy- 
?u;ing  minutes  on  your  watch, 
ours,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  old  mis- 
take: people  come  down  here  after 
pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  pleasure  to  come  after  us,  when 
we  find  it  at  all :  and  you  out-of- 
towners  want  such  an  unconscion- 
able quantity  of  pleasure  to  keep  you 
going — with  nothing  else— as  long 
as  your  rent  is  running  out." 

'  I  was  soon  persuaded  of  the  pro- 
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priety  of  finding  some  Utile  bndness 
worlii  running  up  to  London  for,  so 
as  to  break  the  monotony.  Bat 
though  I  was  "  within  sound  of  the 
railway,"  I  was  six  miles  from  a 
station — ^there  was  another  cheat  in 
the  adyertisement. 

' "  But  the  children,"  I  said ;  "^  doc- 
tor, what  will  they  do?" 

' "  Oh,  leaye  them  alcme.  Nature 
is  kinder  and  more  considerate  of 
children  a  great  deal.  Life  is  new 
to  them.  The  parson's  children  will 
suit  them,  though  I  suppose  the 
parson  himself  does  not  particularly 
well  suit  you." 

'  The  doctor  soon  aft»  remarked, 
''Letting  houses  in  the  season  has 
become  quite  a  business  in  this  pcurt 
of  the  country  ever  since  our  rail- 
way was  made ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  worry  people  had  witii  their 
servants,  or  some  little  ailments  to 
consult  me  about— the  week  it  takes 
to  get  to  right,  and  the  other  week 
it  takes  to  prepare  for  breaking  up, 
disputing  about  the  breakages  and 
the  inyentory,  and  otherwise  squab- 
bling with  the  landlord,  as  well  as 
directions  for  reopening  their  own 
house  in  town — ^without  all  this — 
bless  me  I  people  could  never  stand 
two  months  of  it  To  pass  many 
days  and  weeks  together  all  smooth 
and  all  pleasure,  with  no  emphasis 
at  all  on  the  prosy  sentence  of  life — 
this  would  be,  like  a  cake  all  plums, 
too  sickening  to  enjoy.  So,  I  always 
observe  that  when  men  cannot  find 
themselves  anything  todo,  the  course 
of  this  world  finds  something  for 
them.  For,  while  you  can  only  avoid 
downright  insipidity — that  vacuum 


by  nature  most  abhorred — I  con- 
sider a  few  plagues  as  the  next 
greatest  blessing  to  real  pleasures. 
The  end  of  it  is  that  the  said  out-of- 
towning  answers  its  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  always  very  different 
from  what  people  pronuse  them- 
selves; but  isn't  all  life  the  same, 
chanter  after  chapter,  from  the 
craale  to  th&  grave?  And  people 
are  generally  very  glad  to  get  back 
to  home-comforts  and  their  usual 
employments;  and  next  year  an- 
other set  fill  the  same  houses,  and 
with  much  the  same  complaints ; — 
for  it  is  very  rarely  we  ever  see  the 
same  party  twice— not  that  they 
are  qmte  so  certain  to  better  them- 
selves elsewhere:  only  they  ha^ 
sounded  the  depths  of  this,  and  they 
could  hardly  practise  the  same  im- 
position upon  themselves,  however 
sanguine,  at  another  out-of-towning 
unless  they  tried  it  on  at  some  other 
boating,  fishing,  or  otherwise  tempt- 
ing situation. 

Here  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
whole  nouitter.  My  experience, 
season  after  season,  has  completely 
coincided  with  the  views  of  my  de- 
serving friend;  and  I  yet  fiirther 
agree  with  him,  that  while  a  man 
can  keep  on  going  pretty  comfort- 
ably in  this  life,  he  need  not  be  par- 
ticular about  being  wiser  than  other 
people,  or  trouble  himself  too  curi- 
ously about  the  why  or  the  where- 
fore of  those  customary  vagaries — 
perhaps  the  best,  after  all,  of  which 
circumstances  admit— by  which  we 
all  try  to  be  happy  the  best  way 
we  can. 
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OTTEDHnmd 
the   coast  of 
Oreat  Britain 
are  itiDiunerft- 
ble  watering- 
places,  the  in- 
Dabitimts     of 
vhicfa    draw 
their     yearly 
income    from 
out  the  pock- 
eta  of  cieda- 
tons     towns- 
men who,  indnced  by  the  belief  that  the  sea  breezes  and  fresh  shrimps  for 
br«akfi>st  every  morning  are  the  very  things  to  set  them  up  for  another 
eleven  months  toil,  make  a  pointofspendinga  few  weeks  of  each  summer  at 
some  BCttside  town  or  village.    Well  for  them  if  it  is  a  village  they  choose, 
where  shingle  and  sand,  tar,  fresh  herrings,  and  tobacco,  are  tlie  staple  com- 
modities, for  ^en  they  do  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  morning  dip  in  the  clear 
green  sea,  and  a  pure  'gniff  of  the  briny,'  but  alas  for  them  if  they  choose 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  where  the  eeii-breeze  bringii  with  it  a  cloud  of 
smoke  &om  Victoria  crescent,  or  a  rush  of  '  blacks '  ^m  Begins  square  I 
Alas  for  them  if  they  select  a  spot  where  beaoh  gives  way  to  promenade, 
and  wbere  pepper-and-salt  suits  are  unknown!     To  walk  slowly  up  and 
down  a  gravelled  walk,  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  a  row  of  houses  on  the 
other,  and  a  bond  at  each  end,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  costume 
<^  your  fellow-creatnres,  and  try  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  '  Mary  Antte '  <rf 
Goole  labouring  outside  the  harbour,  is  doubtless  to  many  more  enjoyable 
tiian  to  sprawl  on  a  pebbly  beach,  and  lazily  watch  the  ripples  of  an 
incoming  tide,  wondering  v^uely  and  listlessly  how  long  you  may  main- 
ly your  position  without  getting  wet.    But  happily  for  the  well-being  of 
the  world,  every  one  does  not  think  alike,  and  kindly  railway  companies 
are  equally  ready  to  transport  me  to  a  wild  little  Scotch  fishing- village,  or 
you,  my  reader,  to  the  gay  and  featiTe  Scarhoroogb,  at  the  lowest  possible 
bras. 

Out  neighbonn  across  the  Channel  are  more  given  than  we  are  to  indnlge 
in  promenading.  A  French  gentleman,  a  good  walker,  is  a  rarity,  and  ^e 
ly^ch  ladies,  ifthey  cannot  ride,  stop  at  home.  A  watering-place  to  them 
needs  no  further  attraction  than  that  other  people  go  there,  that  there  are 
some  good  cafde,  and  a  well-conducted  casmo.  This  being  ascertained, 
they  will  go  and  spend  a  few  days  at  Dieppe  or  Tiouvitle,  sitting  on  chairs 
on  the  beach,  listening  to  the  band,  eatmg  ices,  and  occasionally  saunter- 
ing half  a  mOe;  but  for  aristocratic  France,  the  queen  of  all  watering- 
placBs  is  Biarritz,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  special  beauty  in  the 
place  or  any  morrellons  conveniences  for  bathing,  but  simply  because  it 
IS  patronised  by  the  Emperor — yon  remember  how  a  certain  gentleman 
raised  Brighton  out  of  a  fish  ing-village— and  is  fashicmable  and  ejjjensive. 
Ferhape,  few  places  so  well  known  by  name,  have  been  so  little  visited  by 
tte  English  as  Biarritz.  Certainly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  a  con- 
aiderabTe  distance  to  go  for  a  sea  bath,  still  it  is  possible  to  reach  it  from 
London  in  forty  hours,  or  even  less;  and  for  a  fashionable  bathing' place, 
it  is  the  most  charming  that  it  has  ever  been  the  good  fortnne  of  the  writer 
to  vint.    Its  situation  is  delightful ;  the  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
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nnmeiotLB  inlets  of  the  Spanish  coast, 
the  wide-spreading  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  picturesquely  dotted  houses  and 
"white  spired  church,  as  seen  from 
the  lighthouse  is  beautiful;  while 
life  and  society  in  this  last  nook  of 
France,  is  a  never-Mling  stock  of 
amusement  to  the  foreign  tourist 
From  the  sea  the  town  itself  is  not 
Tisible,  and  Biarritz  shows  but  as  a 
small  place^in  truth  it  is  not  very 
large— with  a  large  white  building 
at  one  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  the 
casino,  where  music,  cards,  dancing, 
theatrical  representations,  and  con- 
certs, amuse  the  visitors  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  the  other  extremity  a 
substantial  modest-looking  red  brick 
house,  which  is  the  residence  of 
His  Lnperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III, 
when  he  visits  Biarritz,  and  is  known 
as  the  Yilla  Eugdoie.  It  makes 
little  show,  and  but  for  the  sentry 
the  traveller  might  pass  it  by  un- 
noticed. The  town  proper  is  situated 
in  a  little  valley  and  contains  a  fair 
amount  of  shops,  an  unfair  number 
of  lodging  houses,  a  few  caf^,  and 
several  small  hotels,  the  larger  and 
better  being  situate  where  a  sea 
view  is  obtainable.  This  one  long 
street  of  Biarritz  is  gay  and  crowded 
as  a  £Eur  during  a  summer's  evening. 
The  shops  are  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  sparkle  and  glitter  in  all 
the  glory  of  jewellery,  and  other 
prettinesses ;  outside  the  caf§s  every 
seat  is  taken,  ices  are  in  great  de- 
mand, and  a  lightly,  gaily-dressed 
crowd  of  visitors  saunter  through 
the  street,  glancing  at  the  jeweUers', 
staring  in  at  the  old  curiosity  shop, 
where  quaint  china  monsters,  inlaid 
tea-trays,  elaborate  fisms,  and  antique 
gems  are  to  be  purchased ;  wondering 
at  the  Turkisn  gentleman  who,  in 
the  costume  of  his  country,  smokes 
bis  cigarette  at  his  shop  door,  re- 
splendent in  baggy  trousera  and 
crimson  fez ;  marvelling  at  the  '  true 
Chinese,'  as  the  notice  over  the  shop 
door  proclaims  him  to  be,  who,  with 
pigtail  and  costume  complete,  nods 
with  an  energy  worthy  of  a  manda- 
rin, and  strives  to  look  like  a  native 
of  Pekin  instead  of  Paris;  delight- 
ing in  the  perforining  monkey,  or 
dimdng  dogs,  which  some  bold 
speculator  has  brought  so  £eu:  on  the 
chaace  of  earning  a  few  sous  from  an 


open-air  audience;  and  at  the  same 
time  laughing,  joking,  flirting,  and 
smoking  amongst  themselves.  In 
addition  to  the  shops  there  are  stalls 
erected  beneath  the  trees,  where 
walking  sticks,  carved  ivory,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  may  be 
bought,  and  about  these  cluster 
masses  of  the  visitors.  Crack, 
crack,  crack,  goes  a  long  thonged 
whip  — '  Gki-r-r  —  Houp  — Houp  V 
cries  the  driver,  anddashing  through 
the  crowd  comes  the  last  convey- 
ance from  Bayonne,  just  stopping 
short  of  running  over  some  twenty 
or  thirty  men  and  women,  who  stand 
still  and  shriek,  partly  in  fear  partly 
in  pleasure.  Then  ensues  a  conver- 
sation on  which  you  might  be  led  to 
believe  by  the  earnestness  and  gesti- 
culation that  the  life  of  one  of  tha 
speakera  depended,  and  after  that 
the  driver  and  his  friends  adjourn 
to  a  neighbouring  cafi§,  the  coach  is 
dragged  into  the  yard,  the  horsea 
are  taken  out,  and  the  people  crowd 
round  the  stalls  again. 

By  this  time  the  moon  has  risen^ 
the  air  sighs  through  the  streets 
soft  and  be^y,  and  ever  and  anon 
comes  the  sound  of  the  rising  tide 
as  it  laps  upon  the  sand  or  roan  in 
the  rocky  cavities  of  the  bay.  Then 
&intly  in  the  distance  sounds  the 
band  of  the  casino,  and  towards  it 
flock  the  majority  of  the  visitora  to- 
lounge  upon  the  broad  terrace  faxang. 
the  sea,  to  read  the  news  of  the  day, 
to  scan  the  list  of  fresh  arrivals,  but 
above  all  to  see  and  be  seen.  What 
becomes  of  the  visitora  in  the  morn- 
ing is  a  mystery.  During  the  early 
ysit  of  the  day  the  streets  are  de- 
serted, the  bathing-places  are  but 
little  frequented,  and  the  shore  has. 
no  stroUera.  The  jingle  of  a  piano, 
or  a  glimpse  of  a  negligently-dressed 
lounging  figure,  however,  show  thai 
the  quiet  houses  with  their  closed 
shuttera,  are  not  untenanted,  how* 
ever  much  their  dreary  look  may 
lead  one  to  suppose  such  to  be  the> 
case. 

The  writer  upon  one  memorable 
occasion  visited  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Welsh  watering-places,  ia 
the  month  of  March,  and  never  will 
he  forget  tiie  desolate,  dismal,  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  fashionable, 
town.    The  chief  hotels  looked  like. 
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soldJerless  barracks,  the  hot  baths 
ifere  being  painted,  the  lodging- 
houses  were  shut  up,  the  bathing- 
machines  and  pleasure  boats  were 
stowed  away  beneath  sheds,  the  rail- 
way station  was  inhabited  by  a  hermit, 
and  the  shop  shutters  were  up, 
giving  the  idea  of  a  plague-stricken 
town,  which  notion  was  strengthened 
by  the  absence  of  all  visible  popula- 
tion. The  morning  and  early  after- 
noon at  Biarritz  gives  a  somewhat 
similar  idea,  so  quiet  are  the  streets, 
BO  scarce  the  strollers,  so  few  the 
bathers,  but  the  heat  is  sufficient 
excuse  for  idleness,  and  none  but 
English  tourists,  salamanders,  and 
negroes,  would  care  unnecessarily  to 
roam  about  beneath  the  blazing  sun 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  during 
the  months  of  August  or  September 
in  this  fashionable  southern  water- 
ing-place. But  towards  five  o'clock 
the  visitors  emei^e  from  their  shady 
retreats  where  they  have  probably 
been  dozing,  skimming  light  litera- 
ture, and  sipping  iced  drinks,  for 
five  or  six  hours,  and  make  their 
appearance  on  the  sands  and  at  the 
various  bathing- places. 

The  principal  of  these  bathing- 
places  are  called  the  Cote  des  Bas- 
ques, the  Port  Yieux,  and  the  Cote 
Napol6on.  The  Port  Vieux  is  a 
narrow  inlet  much  frequented  by 
swimmers,  while  the  bay  known  as 
the  Cote  Napoldon,  is  patronised 
more  by  those  whose  powers  of  na- 
tation are  limited,  but  who  yet 
desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  dip 
in  the  salt  sea  or  a  plunge  amongst 
the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
which  in  that  spot  they  can  do  with 
perfect  safety.  At  one  extremity  of 
the  Cote  Napoleon  stands  the  villa 
Eugenie,  wmle  facing  it  at  the  other 
is  the  white-fiEU^  casino.  Down 
upon  the  sand  near  to  the  casino  is 
ibe  bathing  establishment— a  long, 
low,  somewhat  gaudily-painted 
building  of  a  mock  Moorish  pattern^ 
and  into  this  imposing  edifice  enter, 
at  opposite  ends,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen dressed  in  the  very  extreme 
of  fashion,  to  emerge  in  a  short  time 
more  plainly  than  elegantly  clad  for 
the  water.  The  ladies'  attire  consists 
of  tunic  and  trousers,  sometimes 
fiuidfully  and  tastefully  embroidered 
and  decorated ;  while  the  gentlemen 


make  their  appearance  in  somewhat 
similar  articles,  of  a  stripy,  faded, 
washed-out,  loose,  and  incongruous 
nature.  It  requires  at  first  no  little 
sang  froid  to  walk  thus  attired  for 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  through 
a  crowd  of  lounging  belles  and 
beaux  seatad  or  strolling  on  the 
sands,  who  congregate  together  and 
make  critical  remarks  concerning 
you  as  you  pass;  but  it  is  an  ordeal 
to  which  all  bathers,  both  male  and 
female,  must  submit  before  they  can 
take  the  water  at  Biarritz ;  and  as 
use  is  second  nature,  the  novelty 
speedily  wears  off,  and  the  promenade 
is  treated  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
stare  is  returned  for  stare,  and  criti- 
cism for  criticism. 

The  various  methods  in  which 
different  bathers  choose  to  enter  the 
sea  are  well  worthy  of  note  by  all 
who  desire  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh. 
The  smooth  sandy  shore  slopes  very 
gradually,  and  bathers  may  proceed 
to  a  considerable  distance  without 
being  out  of  their  depth,  though 
even  on  a  calm  day  the  waves  roil  in 
at  times  with  considerable  force.  In 
entering  the  water  tbe  favourite 
style  with  young  France  is  a  skip 
and  a  jump,  a  run,  a  leap  over  two 
or  three  ripples,  a  splash,  and  a  re- 
treat, then  a  cautious  advance  and 
a  species  of  wild  dance,  as  if  the 
bather  were  performing  the  can-can 
with  a  wave  for  a  partner,  and  finally^ 
a  terrific  plunge  into  three  feet 
of  water;  middle-aged  France,  con- 
scious of  the  buoyant  nature  of  fat, 
walks  with  elephantine  tread  some 
little  distance  into  the  sea,  throws 
himself  upon  his  back,  and  floats 
placidly  and  contentedly  till  a  wave 
washes  him  up  amongst  the  pro- 
menaders  on  the  shore,  and  leaves 
him  there  prostrate,  high  and  dry, 
when  he  rises  and  repeats  the  per- 
formance. Ladies  trip  lightly  down 
the  shore  to  the  water's  edge,  Uirow 
aside  the  dainty  little  slippers  they 
have  worn  over  the  loose,  dry,  gritly 
sand,  which,  fine  and  soft  though  it 
be,  irritates  bare  feet  not  a  little,  and 
then  not  unfrequently  stand  while 
an  attendant  empties  a  bucketful  of 
water  over  their  heads  preparatory 
to  their  crossing  the  boundary  of 
king  Neptune's  domains.  A  favourite 
amusement  amongst  the  bathers  at 
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the  Gdte  Napol^n  iB,  to  farm  into 
line,  ladies  and  gentiemen  holding 
each  other's  hands,  and  then  advance 
boldly  towards  the  rolling  waves. 
Jnst  as  the  white  crest  towers  above 
them,  all  spring  upwards  and  are 
borne  in  by  the  advancing  tide. 
Naturally  some  are  unfortunate  and 
do  not  niake  their  leap  in  time,  but 
the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  chain 
of  linked  hands  unbroken,  and  those 
who  first  regain  their  feet  on  the 
(soft,  firm  sand,  assist  in  righting 
their  less  fortunate  companions ;  but 
should  a  second  wave  follow  dose 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  probably 
the  whole  party  are  rolled  ignomini- 
ously  over,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
come  panting  and  dripping  to  their 
feet.  This  pastime  is  attended  with 
no  danger,  for  the  water  is  shallow 
and  the  beach  shelving,  while,  more- 
over, a  boat  is  stationed  throughout 
the  day  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  shore,  to  prevent  even  good 
swimmers  going  beyond  a  particular 
point,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
proceed  to  the  assistance  of  any 
bather  who  may  have  imprudently 
ventured  out  of  his  depth.  The 
scene  in  this  bay  any  fine  autumn 
afternoon  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
specially  when  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  lend  their  glory  to  it, 
reddening  the  pine  woods,  lighting 
up  thepicturesquely-grouped  houses, 
and  crimsoning  the  rocks;  but  for 
those  who  would  see  a  sunset  in  all 
its  splendour,  there  is  a  mound  be- 
hind the  church  firom  which  may  be 
viewed  a  glorious  expanse  of  sea,  and 
an  almost  illimitable  range  of  moun- 
tains standing  out  in  solemn  purple 
against  the  crimson-bured  golden 
fiky,  as  the  sun  sinks  into  the  ocean, 
sending  a  last  rich,  glittering,  quiver- 
ing path  of  glory  across  the  sea. 

The  Port  Vieux,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  small  in  comparison  with  the 
bay  known  as  the  Cdte  Naj)ol^n, 
is  the  bathing-place  frequented  by 
swimmers,  and  so  crowded  is  it  at 
times,  that  a  novice  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  being  jostied  out  of  the 
water.  Here  ladies  and  gentlemen 
swim,  dive,  and  gambol  together 
like  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  but  the 
43hore  slopes  somewhat  steeply,  soon 
leading  to  deep  water,  consequently 
the  non-swimmexB  do  not  much 


gationise  this  bay.  As  the  dinner- 
our  draws  near,  the  seais  deserted ; 
men  and  women,  with  dripping, 
tight-clinging  garmente,  rush  in 
haste  to  the  Moorish  shed  or  the 
Swiss  chftlet,  to  don  their  land  garb : 
the  boate  which  have  tossed  up  and 
down  all  day  upon  the  waves, 
anxiously  longing  to  proceed  to 
somebody's  rescue,  are  pulled  in  to 
shore;  the  money-takers  at  the 
bathing-houses  close  their  littie  win- 
dows and  count  up  their  francs ;  the 
bathing-dresses  are  hung  out  to  dry 
by  the  hundred ;  the  promenaders  go 
home  to  their  hotels ;  twilig^ht  gives 
way  with  marvellous  rapidity  to 
darkness,  and  silence  reigns  alike 
in  the  Cdte  Napol^n  and  the  Port 
Yieux,  for  Biarritz  is  at  dinner. 

Bathing,  promenading,  lounging, 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  pass 
away  the  hours  of  the  viedtors  at  the 
Empress's  watering-place,  and  for 
those  who  are  content  to  fill  up  their 
days  with  such  amusemente,  Biarritz 
is  perfection ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
excursions,  walks,  or  drives,  it  is 
decidedly  badly  off.  The  railway 
takes  adventurous  travellers  into 
Spain  in  a  veiy  short  time,  oonoem- 
ing  which  trip  I  hope  to  say  a  few 
words  on  some  future  occasion;  and 
the  coaches  convey  them  to  Bayonne, 
where,  to  all  appearance,  one  half 
the  visitors  at  Biarritz  pass  iheii 
days,  going  in  in  the  morning  and 
not  returning  till  dusk ;  indeed,  so 
sought  after  are  the  places  in  the 
morning  conveyances,  that  though 
coaches,  omnibuses,  and  breaks  start 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  secure 
a  seat  it  is  necessary  to  book  it  at 
least  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

Oertainly  there  is  some  excuse  for 
this,  for  there  are  few  towns  circu- 
lated to  impress  a  traveller  more 
fitvourably  than  Bayonne,  when  seen 
on  a  bright,  clear,  sunshiny  day. 
Half  French,  half  Spanish,  ite  shops 
and  hotels,  with  inscriptions  in  both 
languages;  ite  gay,  bright^  bustling, 
busy  streeto;  ite  crowd  of  pedestrians, 
ladies  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions, 
Spanish  contrabandiste,  pictur- 
esquely-attired prieste,  soldiers, 
nuns,  and  touriste ;  ite  splendid  Place 
de  Grammont;  ite  venerable  cathe- 
dral, and,  above  all,  the  view  from  ite 
citadel,  with  the  distant  Pyrenees, 
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equalling  if  not  exceeding  in  beauty 
the  famed  panorama  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  from  Thnn,  make  Bayonne  a 
&r  from  unpleasant  plaoe  to  Tisit; 
while,  once  free  of  the  town,  the 
calm,  fertile  landscape  through 
which  the  river  Adour  flows,  with  a 
background  of  distant  moxmtains,  is 
exquisitely  charming.  No  wonder 
the  fiye-mile  ride  to  this  town  from 
Biarritz  is  a  fiivourite  one,  the  more 
especially  as  on  French  territory  the 
only  other  interesting  excursion  to  be 
made  is  to  the  lighthouse.  Thither, 
in' carriages,  on  foot,  on  horse  or 
donkey  back,  go  at  least  once  during 
their  stay  all  visitors  at  Biarritz,  and 
there  are  but  few,  I  think,  wlu),  if 
they  choose  a  clear  day  for  their  ex- 
cursion, can  come  away  dissatisfied. 
The  sea  view  is  magnificent,  while 
the  panorama  of  ocean  and  moun- 
tain looking  towards  Spain  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Further  along 
the  coast,  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne, 
is  a  cave,  which,  in  itself,  presents  no 
yery  great  feature  of  interest,  though 
the  legend  attached  to  it  may  please 
the  sentimental.  It  is  caU^  the 
Chambre  d' Amour,  and  the  story 
goes  that  in  it  two  lovers  were  sur- 
prised by  the  rising  tide,  and  were 
drowned  in  each  other's  arms.  'Poor 
things  r  say  the  &shionable  visitors, 
as  they  seat  themselves  to  pic-nic 
near  the  romantic  spot,  and  the 
death  agony  of  two  of  thdr  fellow 
creatures  is  soon  forgotten  in  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks  and 
the  merry  laughter  of  the  happy 
sight-seers  who  have  gone  there  for 
a  day's  pleasure,  and  have  no  idea  of 
allowing  any  sombre  reflections  to 
mar  their  jollity. 

With  a  good  deal  of  sleeping,  a 
modicum  of  strolling,  a  vast  amount 
of  lounging,  a  fair  proportion  of 
bathing,  and  a  minimum  of  real  exer- 
cise, the  fashionable  visitors  at  Biar- 
ritz get  through  the  day,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that, 
while  pretending  to  be  engaged  in 
amusing  themselves,  the  day  slips 
by  them ;  still  there  are  few  yawning^ 
bored  people  amongst  the  crowd  on 
the  beach  on  an  autumn  afternoon, 
for  the  scene  is  so  gay  and  lively, 
the  waves  so  crisp  and  green,  the 
view  so  beautifal,  the  bathers  so 
amusing,  and  the  promenaders  so 


gaily  attired,  that  the  most  listless 
lounger  can  occupy  his  eyes  and  the 
vacuum  where  his  brains  should  be, 
in  staring  at  the  fashionable  crowd 
and  speculating  as  to  who  tiiey  are, 
where  they  have  found  lodgings,  and 
how  many  freedi  comers  the  next 
break  from  Bayonne  will  bring  in. 
Of  course,  too,  there  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  speculation  and  conversa- 
tion respecting  the  royal  bathers, 
anecdotes  are  retailed,  Ixue  if  possi- 
ble, but  better  than  none,  the  inven- 
tions of  fertile  brains,  respecting  the 
Empress,  and  never-ceasing  stories 
of  the  progress  of  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial in  the  art  of  swimming  at  tibe 
Port  Vieux,  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  and  then,  when  the  man  who 
holds  the  reins  of  France  so  firmly 
in  his  hands,  strolls  on  the  sand  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  child,  iust 
as  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paterfemihas, 
do  with  little  Johnny,  hats  are  raised 
and  he  passes  on  his  way  without 
state  or  ceremony  of  any  kind,  mixing 
with  the  people  and  talMng  to  ac- 
quaintances, sinking  the  Emperor 
in  the  private  gentleman.  Alas  for 
the  explosion  of  the  old  ideas  that 
sovereigns  never  moved  without 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  that 
trains  of  velvet  supported  by  pink- 
legged  pages  were  the  adjuncts  to 
empresses,  for  at  least  fourteen 
hours  in  the  day,  if  they  were  not 
permanently  attached  to  them  in  lieu 
of  those  singular  appendages  which. 
Lord  Monboddo  believed,  formed  a 
part  of  man  in  his  natural  state  I  The 
illusion  has  all  but  died  out,  and 
kings  and  queens  after  all  are  found 
to  be  only  men  and  women. 

When  Biarritz  was  a  tiny  fishing 
village,  before  royalty  discovered  it 
and  raiised  it  to  ite  present  position, 
the  Port  Vieux,  instead  of  being  a 
public  swimming  bath,  was  an  inlet 
sheltering  the  few  boats  the  little 
plaoe  owned,  now  those  boats  have 
difiappeared;  but  vessels  are  occa- 
sionally driven  by  stress  of  weather 
towards  Biarritz,  running  always 
the  risk  of  being  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  cruel  rocks  which  crop  up  from 
out  the  water  in  every  direction — 
rocks  in  which  the  sea  has  worn 
holes  and  caverns,  to  bubble  and 
boil  and  surge  in — rocks  over  which 
the  waves  dash  in  clouds  of  blinding 
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spray — crooks  which  look  pleasant 
and  piotoresque  on  a  summer's  day 
seen  from  the  shore^  with  the  euxf 
whitening  their  bases,  bat  which 
must  present  a  terrible  appearance 
on  a  tempestuous  winter  night  when 
seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  driving 
before  the  wind  fidl  upon  them.  As 
yet  there  is  no  refuge  for  such  dis- 
tressed vessels,  but  a  harbour  is  in 
the  course  of  construction  close  to 
the  Port  Vieux. 

It  is  a  favourite  exercise  to  stroll 
round  the  portion  already  built,  and 
certainly  it  is  well  worth  a  visit  in- 
dependently of  the  scenery  which 
surrounds  it.  It  is  formed  principally 
of  enormous  blocks  of  concrete,  made 
on  the  spot  in  huge  wooden  cases  of 
fifteen  cubic  metres  each,  though 
stone  as  well  has  been  largely  used. 
During  the  gales  of  last  virinter  the 
ocean,  as  if  resenting  the  intrusion, 
destroyed  much  of  the  work,  hurling 
huge  broken  masses  of  both  stone 
and  concrete  back  upon  the  shore ; 
but  the  defects  have  heea  made  good, 
and  a  white  statue  of  the  Virgin 
placed  at  the  extremity  is  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  four  labourers  who 
were  swept  by  a  wave  from  the  plat- 
form on  which  they  were  at  work 
and  perished  in  the  sea,  but  also  as 
an  emblem  of  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

Three  things  are  necessary  in 
going  to  Biarritz— time,  inclination, 
and  money,  but  once  there,  few  I 
think  could  be  disappointed.  If 
mountain  scenery  be  sought  after, 
there  are  the  Pyrenees ;  if  sea  view  is 


desired,  there  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  if 
novelty,  there  is  an  easy  trip  into 
Spain ;  if  gaiety,  there  is  the  beach 
and  the  casino.  A  pleasant,  idle, 
lounging,  ice-eating,  coffee-sippingy 
cigarette-smoking,  sea-bathing  time 
may  be  spent  there ,-  a  heated,  pant- 
ing, umbrella  covered,  thirsty  time 
may  be  passed  there;  a  merry,  jovial, 
happy  time  may  be  frittered  away 
there ;  and  lastly,  the  lion  hunting 
traveller  may  have  the  supreme 
felicity  of  plunging  into  the  same 
wave  with  royalty,  or  of  watching 
the  kicks  and  plunges  of  the  heir  to 
the  crown  of  the  finest  empire  in  the 
world,  as  he  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
swimming. 

A  pleasant  run  through  Francet, 
with  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  cathedral  at  Tours,  a 
visit  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  with  its 
fine  bridge  over  the  Gironde,  its 
magnificent  tiieatre,  and  its  grand 
quays  and  pnbUc  buildings,  a  rail- 
way trip  through  the  curious  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  a  glance  at 
Bayonne,  a  five-mile  omnibus  ride, 
and  Biarritz  is  gained  after  a  journey 
which,  if  not  too  hurried,  will  not 
be  the  least  pleasant  recollection  the 
traveller  will  bring  home  with  him 
when  he  returns  firom  his  trip  to  the 
watering-place  in  the  last  nook  of 
Prance,  which  the  will  of  an  Empress 
has  transformed  from  an  insignifi- 
cant fishing  village  to  a  maritime 
town,  and  which,  not  being  a  capi- 
tal, has  perhaps  been  honoured  oy 
the  presence  of  royalty  above  all 
others. 
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THE  fierce  gales  of  winter  whioh 
haye  strewn  our  shores  with 
wrecks  have  at  length  been  sao- 
oeeded  by  the  gentle  breezes  of 
sommer.  Storms,  olouds,  frosts, 
and  a  host  of  other  eyil  genii,  who 
had  long  held  the  earth  in  chains, 
have  be^  scattered  by  the  shafts  of 
Tictorions  Sol,  and  at  his  all-power- 
fol  oommand.  Nature,  awakening 
from  the  dead,  begins  to  throb  with 
life,  and  to  pour  joy  and  strength 
through  eyeiy  nerre  and  artery. 
S^phyr— to  use  the  graceful  sym- 
bolism of  the  ancients— is  now  woo- 
ing Flora;  lawn  and  woodland  are 
arrayed  in  their  newest  and  richest 
robes;  and  eyen  old  Neptune  sinks 
at  noontide  into  a  soft  siesta,  or 
glides  peacefully  over  the  calm 
waters,  keeping  holiday  with  his 
blithe  and  sportive  train. 

The  business  of  pleasure  now  re- 
oommences,  and  activity  begins  to 
manifest  itself  throughout  the  plea- 
sure fleets  of  England.  The  yacht 
is  in  general  a  mere  butterfly  of 
summer,  and,  unless  she  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  proceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean,  has  lain  in  a 
chrysalis  state  all  the  winter,  her- 
self dismantled  and  in  the  mud,  and 
her  stores  housed  on  shore.  But 
now  she  is  put  in  commission  for 
the  season,  and  issues  forth  brave  in 
bunting  and  bright  in  gold  and 
eolours.  Constant  scraping  and 
painting  and  varnishing  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  and  maintain  her 
brilliant  appearance,  and  'fitting 
out'  usually  occupies  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  Yachts  are  as  various  in 
size  and  equipment  as  the  tastes 
and  means  of  their  owners,  and 
range,  from  the  stately  queen-like 
vessel  which  sweeps  over  the  high 
seas,  and  seems  like  a  haughty 
beauty  to  keep  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  own  no  connection  with 
eartiily  dross,  to  the  impudent  little 
chits  which  thrust  theur  noses  into 
every  creek  and  cranny  along  our 
coasts,  and  generally  belong  to  the 
aspiring  sons  of  our  maritime  towns. 

We  are  always  liable,  in  subjects 
with  which  we  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted, to  class  together  a  large 


number  of  objects  between  which 
investigation  would  teach  us  to  dis- 
tingulBh;  and  thus  many  conceive 
all  yachts  to  be  alike,  whereas  they 
are  as  different  as  the  services  in 
which  they  are  employed.    A  racing 
yacht  is  long,  deep,  and  narrow, 
carries  heavy  spars,  and  spreads  a 
large  amount  of  canvas :  it  is,  con- 
sequently, scarcely  safe  in  a  heavy 
sea,  and  affords  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation in  proportion  to  its 
size.    Some  able  seaboats  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Arrow)  have  occa- 
sionally carried  off  prizes,  but  they 
are  too  few  to  invtdidate  the  rule, 
and  have  always  been  of  large  ton- 
nage.   A  cruising   yacht,  on   the 
contrary,  is  built  with  a  broad  beam 
and  roomy  cabins,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  ample  stores  and  stuiding 
rough  weather,  or,  as  sailors  express 
it,  of  being  a '  wholesome*  craft  Such 
a  vessel  is  suitable  for  fishing  or 
shooting,  but  these  rocreations  can- 
not be  successfully  engaged  in  at 
the  same  time  with  what  is  gene- 
rally understood  by  yachting.    Ves- 
sels intended  for  shooting  expedi- 
tions fit  out  late  in  the  autunm, 
carry  light  spars  and  storm  canvas, 
and  aro  provided  with  white  boats 
and  swivel  guns.    They  proceed  to 
certain  points  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land or  Holland,  or  wherever  sport 
is  to  be  found,  but,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, it  has  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  discomfort 
and  of  occasional  danger.    For  fish- 
ing purposes  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  hooks  and  lines  aro  requi- 
site—for they  aro  constantly  beong 
lost,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  fish 
requires  a  different  kmd  of  tackle — 
and  nets  of  several  descriptions,  a 
seine  and  a  trawl  net  being  indis- 
pensabla      Piscatorial    enterprises 
aro  not  suitable  for  those  whose  ob- 
ject is  'pleasuring.'    You  have  to 
betake  yourself  to  certain  'fishing 
grounds,'  and  remain  there  all  day, 
and  perhaps  all  night   You  cannot, 
while  on  your  way  to  France,  while 
away  tiie  time  by  pulling  up  large 
turbots,  or  even  little  herrings,  and 
if  you  attempt  to  work  your  nets, 
you  must  be  content  to  appear  at 
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the  next  port  with  little  paint  or 
-varnish  on  your  rails,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  sea- wrack  and  refuse  on 
your  deck.  Fish  are  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  scattered  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  sea,  but  frequent  a 
few  localities  well  known  to  fisher- 
men. It  seems  very  strange  that 
they  should  continue  to  congregate 
in  places  where  they  are  constantly 
being  disturbed  by  boats  passing 
overhead,  and  by  trawl  beams  sweep- 
ing up  and  down ;  but  these  loca- 
lities have  probably  some  advan- 
tages with  regard  to  food  and  shelter 
which  more  than  compensate  for 
these  discomforts.  When  I  was  last 
year  at  Guernsey  I  found  that  not  a 
single  mackerel  could  be  taken  on 
the  north  side  of  the  port  of  St  Pe- 
ter's, although  whitings  were  there 
in  abundance;  nor  a  whiting  on  the 
south  side,  although  it  was  very 
favourable  for  mackerel. 

We  perceive,  then,  from  the  above 
observations,  that  we  cannot  do  two 
things  at  once  at  sea  any  more  than 
on  shore,  and  as  yachts  are  various 
in  kind,  so  are  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  tiieir  owners.  A  racing  man 
orders  a  craft  to  be  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  a  prize. 
Everything  is  sacrificed  to  this  ob- 
ject, the  vessel  is  overmasted,  and 
the  floors,  where  shifting  ballast  is 
allowed,  are  covered  with  shot-bags. 
The  yacht  is  then  entered  for  the 
intended  match ;  a  crew  is  hired  for 
the  occasion;  she  sails,  veins  or 
loses ;  all  ia  over  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  and  probably 
for  sale.  If  she  has  been  success- 
ful she  brings  a  fancy  price ;  if  not, 
she  is  almost  worthless,  and  must 
be  sold  for  a  song,  or  lie  until  she 
rots  in  a  builder's  yard. 

Hence  we  learn  that  yachting  of 
this  kind  is  very  different  from 
'  cruising.  A  yessel  intended  for  the 
latter  purpose  fits  out  early  in  the 
year,  and  its  roomy  cabins  are  pro- 
Yided  with  all  the  luxuries  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  esta- 
blishments on  shore,  and  with  such 
appliances  as  tend  to  render  the  sea, 
as  &r  as  comfort  is  concerned,  as 
much  like  the  land  as  possible.  But 
although  we  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  money  can  do  anything,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  convert  the  'restless 


rolling  deep'  into  terra  firma,  nor 
prevent  the  wanderers  over  its  bosom 
from  often  feeling  unpleasantly 
aware  that  they  are  not  at  home, 
but  at  sea.  Every  advantage  has 
some  counterbalancing  drawback; 
we  cannot  obtain  health  in  the  salons 
of  London,  and  must  be  conteoat  to 
forego  some  of  the  gratifications  of 
sense,  if  we  would  enjoy  fresh  breezes 
and  sublime  scenery. 

While  upon  this  subject — al- 
though I  cannot  speak  with  the 
authority  of  a  veteran  yachtsman, 
having  had  but  four  years'  expe- 
rience—I think  that  I  may  be  aole 
to  give  a  few  useftd  hints  to  those 
now  fitting  out  for  the  first  time. 
Eirstiy,  vnth  respect  to  clothing, 
avoid  thick,  rough  cloths,  and  wear 
a  light  jacket,  keeping  an  overcoat 
for  cold  and  a  waterproof  for  wet 
weather.  Beaver  cloth  is  very  sood 
for  all  these  purposes,  but  nothing 
heavier  should  be  used,  for  thick 
materials,  when  once  thoroughly 
wet,  cannot  be  properly  dried  on 
board  ship.  All  garments  which 
are  brought  in  contact  with  salt 
veater  remain  damp  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  those  wnioh  are  not,  be- 
come impregnated  with  the  saline 
particles  mth  which  the  sea  air  is 
ladeui  and  are  thus  kept  from  dry- 
ing by  the  humidity  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

When  I  went  on  my  first  yachting 
expedition,  and  dropped  anchor  for 
the  first  time  at  a  fiishionable  water- 
ing-place, feeling  a  littie  natura] 
pride  at  my  new  position,  and  ob- 
serving some  gorgeously-attired 
young  ladies  sailing  up  and  down 
the  pier,  I  descended  at  once  into 
my  cabin,  from  which  I  hoped  to 
issue  speedily  in  irreproachable  cos- 
tume ;  and  as  I  am  aware  that  many 
fbrm  their  opinion  of  a  gentleman, 
not  exactly  from  his  understanding, 
but  from  his  boots,  I  determined  to 
be  fibultiess  in  this  respect  at  least 
Imagine  the  blow  my  vanity  sus- 
tain^ when,  on  opening  a  locker,  I 
found  the  pair  on  which  my  hopes 
depended  perfectly  white — wmte 
with  mould— and  covered  with  a  fine 
soft  fur,  such  as  might  have  been  a 
source  of  instruction  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  tracmg  the  earliest  de- 
vdopments  of  organic  life.   My  ooii<- 
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Bianiatioii  was  equally  great  at  the 
means  by  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
storedy  namely,  by  washing  them 
thoroughly  in  fiBBh  water,  especially 
as  I  felt  asBiued  that  they  would 
never  again  be  perfectly  dry  durij^g 
the  rest  of  my  summer  cruise.  Let 
no  yachtsman  therefore  expect  any 
success  on  shore  who  is  not  provided 
with  canyas  and  patent-leather  boots, 
uid  with  drawers  and  cases  lined 
with  tin,  for  the  preservation  of  all 
articles,  especially  such  as  are  of 
leather,  which  are  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  dunp. 

Next,  with  regard  to  viands.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  keep  a  stock  of 
fresh  ^gs  constantly  on  board. 
They  will  serve  as  good  substitutes 
for  nulk  or  cream,  which  it  is  often 
difSfiult  to  procure,  and  will  afford 
you  (vide  'A  Hundred  Modes  of 
Dressmg  Eggs ')  a  great  variety  of 
palatable  and  nourishing  dishes. 
Preserved  meats  and  soups  in  cases, 
such  as  can  best  be  ootained  in 
Little  Stanhope  Street,  MayflEdr, 
should  also  be  provided,  not  for 
constant  use,  but  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency. For  want  of  a  store  of  this 
description,  I  was  obliged  on  one 
occasion,  during  a  calm,  to  subsist 
for  nearly  two  days  on  two  herrings 
and  some  green  potatoes,  which  the 
crew,  although  tiiey  would  not  eat 
them,  had  fortunately  omitted  to 
throw  away.  All  kinds  ofmeat  can  be 
obtained  in  tin  cases,  ready  dressed, 
with  vegetables  and  savoury  sauces; 
and  in  bad  weather,  when  even  a 
sea  cook  finds  it  difficult  to  produce 
anything  eatable,  these  litUe  pots 
can  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  oven,  and  will  furnish  a  meal 
fit  for  Epicurus.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  them  very  often,  as  in  most 
places,  though  not  in  all,  supplies 
of  firash  meat  can  be  obtained. 
Meat  naturally  suggests  drink.  In 
this  respect  the  yachtsman  has  a 
great  advantage  over  his  brethren 
on  shore.  A  voyage  should  by  all 
means  be  made  to  the  coast  of 
France  or  to  Jersey,  where  a  plen- 
tiful supply  can  be  laid  in  and  drunk 
in  all  the  ports  of  England  free  of 
dufy.  A  bottle  may  be  taken  on 
shore,  if  it  has  been  broached,  but 
not  otherwise.    The  custom-house 


officers  are  very  considerate  to 
yachtsmen,  and  seldom  overhaul 
our  stores;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
return  the  compliment,  and  retain 
the  privilege  by  avoiding  smuggling, 
and  prohibiting  it  among  our  crews. 
While  upon  this  subject  I  would 
remark  that  any  wines  of  an  explo- 
sive character  should  be  kept  up- 
right, and  racks  should  be  fitted 
into  the  cellarets  for  this  punxyse, 
as  the  heat  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  greatly  increase  the  power 
of  the  confined  air.  Owing  to  a 
neglect  of  this  precaution,  I  was  on 
one  occasion  startled  by  a  report 
like  a  pistol-shot  in  my  siEdoon,  and 
on  opening  one  of  the  wine  lockers, 
found,  to  my  dismay,  that  every 
bottle  was  empty.  As  I  removed 
them  one  by  one,  it  was  a  source  of 
melancholy  interest  to  me  to  ob- 
serve how  these  'dead  men'  had 
severally  met  their  fate;  some  had 
been  blown  to  pieces  by  a  general 
explosion ;  some  had  been  killed  by 
a  shot,  having  fired  out  their  corks 
and  their  contents  after  them,  leaving 
themselves  beautifully  dry;  some 
had  had  their  necks  broken ;  some 
had  been  cut  in  half;  while  a  few 
had  lost  their  understandings— their 
bottoms  having  blown  off  so  neatly, 
that  while  the  upper  part  formed  a 
glass  shade,  the  lower,  or  'kick, 
might  have  been  used  for  drinking, 
and  would  have  been  appreciated  in 
the  good  old  days  when  large  capa- 
city was  an  object,  and  it  was  treason 
to  possess  a  glass  which  could  be 
replaced  before  it  was  drained. 

Having  given  these  hints  to  mas- 
ters, I  must  now  in  turn  offer  some 
advice  to  men.  Yachtsmen  are  an 
unsatisfactory  class — that  is,  they 
are,  like  many  other  mortals,  fonder 
of  pleasure  than  of  work.  I  do  not 
allude  here  to  owners,  but  to  sailors, 
although  the  latter  are  the  victims 
of  a  system  for  which  they  are  not 
themselves  responsible.  It  has  be- 
come the  custom  with  many  to  live 
most  extravagantly  on  board  their 
yachts,  and  only  to  keep  them  in 
commission  for  a  very  limited  period, 
during  which  they  attend  re^ttas 
and  show  hospitality  to  their  friends, 
while  their  crews  live  most  irregu- 
larly, and  can.  hardly  be  expected  to 
be   careful  and  economical  while 
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they  are  in  the  midst  of  waste  and 
profasion.  Another  evil  resnlts 
from  this :  men  are  hired  for  these 
short  camiyalB  without  any  inquiry 
being  instituted  into  their  charac- 
ters ;  and  while  theiowner  oyerlooks 
any  misconduct,  thinking  he  can 
only  suffer  it  for  a  very  short  time, 
the  crew  determine  upon  making  as 
much  and  doing  as  little  as  possible 
during  their  temporary  engagement. 
They  are  also  sure  of  being  soon 
again  in  employment ;  and  one  man 
whom  I  had  on  board  last  summer 
had  sailed  in  seventeen  yachts— one 
of  which  he  wrecked — although  he 
had  been  only  ten  years  at  sea. 
Fishermen  and  others  who  have 
been  seldom,  if  ever,  in  yachts,  will 
be  found  the  most  efficient  hands; 
and  for  Uieir  instruction  I  have 
drawn  up  the  following  directions, 
which,  being  derived  from  experi- 
ence, set  forth  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  yachtsmen  more  truly, 
though  less  humorously,  than  those 
of  Swift  did  the  privileges  of  ser- 
vants. 

L  If  work  be  slack,  and  you  hear 
of  a  yacht  requiring  a  hand,  row  off 
to  it  at  once,  and  jump  on  board. 
They  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
dislodging  you,  and  if  you  can  hold 
your  groimd  until  the  boat  which 
brought  you  has  got  away,  they  will 
at  least  have  some  trouble  in  sending 
you  back. 

IL  As  soon  as  you  are  engaged, 
say  that  you  are  a  married  man,  and 
have  a  wife  and  family  living  close 
by.  It  would  be,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  violation  of  every  law, 
human  and  divine,  to  prevent  your 
going  on  shore  every  evening,  and 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
return  in  the  morning  before  noon. 
N.B.  In  Christian  countries  Sunday 
is  a  holiday. 

ni.  Should  there  be  any  intention 
of  putting  to  sea,  protest  that  the 
breeze  is  too  strong  for  so  small  a 
craft,  and  that  to  do  so  would  be 
highly  dangerous.  Mention  this 
confidentially  to  any  ladies  who  may 
happen  to  be  on  board.  This  stroke 
seldom  fails,  and  insures  the  good- 
will of  the  governor.  Should  there 
unfortunately  be  no  ladies  in  the 
case,  leave  some  necessary  article  on 
shore,  and  ask  the  captain  just  before 


starting  whether  he  requires  it  You 
will  thus  have  to  be  sent  back  again, 
and  once  on  shore,  you  can  remain 
until  the  tide  is  low. 

rV.  Never  think  of  wearing  any 
clothes  left  by  another  man;  the 
idea  is  not  only  derogatory  but  dis- 
gusting. Say  the  old  suit  does  not 
fit,  and  cannot  be  altered.  While 
the  new  is  being  made  always  apnear 
in  a  state  of  filth  and  semi-nuaity. 
Make  a  point  of  standing  during 
this  period  in  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  deck,  especially  if  the  governor 
has  any  lady  friends  coming  to  visit. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  moved  at 
the  sight  of  your  wretched  condition. 
N.B.  The  old  suit  may  come  in 
handy  for  the  winter. 

Y.  Complain  loudly  of  the  ham- 
mocks ;  say  the  deck  requires  to  be 
recaulked  and  the  rigging  renewed. 
Insist  on  an  inmiense  fire  being 
kept  up,  and  then  say  that  the  heat 
of  the  forecastle  is  so  great  that  you 
have  taken  cold  from  going  on  deck. 

VI.  Never  do  any  work  after 
break&st;  it  is  not  the  custom  on 
board  yachts.  Never  carry  any  par- 
cels; such  work  is  only  fit  for 
porters,  and  by  doing  so  you  degrade 
yourself,  and  take  bread  from  other 
men.  Should  you  ever  be  sent  on 
such  an  errand,  you  are  entitled  to 
takea  fly  at  the  governor's  expense. 

Vn.  Never  row  farther  thwa  the 
nearest  jetty.  Should  the  governor 
be  foolish  enough  to  want  to  go 
elsewhere,  tell  him  that  there  are 
plenty  of  boats  to  be  hired,  and  in- 
form the  boatmen  on  shore,  so  that 
they  may  importune  him.  If  you 
are  obliged  to  row  any  distance 
break  the  oars  or  drop  the  crutches 
into  the  sea.  When  the  governor 
diriects  you  to  meet  him  anywhere 
at  a  certain  hour,'  never  start  till 
half  an  hour  after  the  time— it  is 
better  that  he  should  wait  for  you 
than  you  for  him ;  should  you  ever 
arrive  before  him,  inform  him  that 
you  have  been  an  hour  waiting. 

Vm.  When  you  find  yourself  in  a 
French  port,  or  in  any  other  place 
where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  hands, 
it  IS  a  mere  matter  of  over-delicacy 
on  your  part  to  obey  orders.  Should 
any  complaint  be  made,  avow  your 
readiness  to  leave  at  once,  and  try 
to  persuade  the  rest  of  the  crew  to 
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do  so.  This  will  bring  tbe  governor 
to  bis  senses,  especially  if  the  men 
hnre  jnst  rocdred  their  new  clothes. 
If  the  Teasel  proceeds  beyond  the 
Channel  demand  double  wagea;  it 
is  the  custom  on  board  yaobta. 
Inform  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  this 


By  following  the  above  simple 
rales  yon  will  maintain  the  charac- 
ter of  yonr  order,  and,  at  the  some 
time,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
yoni  being  ijnemployed,  at  least  so 
long  aa  the  present  system  con- 
When  I  woe  leaving  for  Sarlc  last 
sommer,  three  men  ont  of  my  crew 
were  tinable  to  render  assistance  In 
working  the  vessel.  One  of  them 
asserted  that  he  hod  sprained  his 
wrist,  and  was  nnahle  to  hanl  or 
coil;  he  had,  however,  fall  use  of 
his  tongue,  and  annoyed  me  with 
complaints  about  the  captain,  who, 
be  said,  had  called  him  a  '  growler.' 


Another  ooold  nowhere  be  fonnd 
until  the  lost  moment,  when  he  was 
disoovered  in  a  pnbUc-house.  As 
the  boat  rowed  him  alon^ide,  I 
heard  him  averring  in  most  emphatio 
and,  as  he  suppled,  musical  ac- 
cents, '  I  love  but  one,  and  only  one,' 
and  as  he  had  met  with  his  annt  or 
sister  in  every  port  we  had  visited, 
I,  at  once,  formed  my  opinion  aa  to 
his  state.  One  man  was  necessarily 
told  off  to  keep  this  feithfal  swain 
in  his  hammock  and  make  him  com- 
fortable, and  thus  onr  crew  was 
Cjticftlly  three  hands  short.  We 
,  fortunately,  a  lovely  passage; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  we  might 
have  been  in  difficuitiee,  for  the 
navigalioD  about  the  Channel  Islands 
is  so  intricate,  and  the  channels  be- 
tween the  rocks  are  in  some  places 
so  narrow,  that  the  greatest  skill  and 
readiness  ore  required  to  avoid  meet- 
ing with  serious  disasteis. 

A  G.  L'B. 
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Ill 


THE  TEEVILIANS'  BUMMER  TBIP,  AND  WHAT 

CAME  OF  IT. 


ROSE  and  Evelyn  Tievilian  sat 
under  the  trees  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  their  home,  on  a  warm 
eyening  in  July,  each  of  them  ab- 
sorbed in  a  novel.  They  were  very 
pretty  girls,  with  clear,  fresh  oom- 

Elexions,  fine  teeth,  dark  hair,  and 
onest  ^y  eyes.  At  this  time  they 
were  scarcely  eighteen ;  and  being 
twins,  and  very  much  alike,  the 
good  looks  of  each  were  reflected 
and  heightened  in  the  other,  as  it 
were,  so  that  they  generally  received 
credit  for  a  greater  share  than  they 
actually  possessed.  Huntley  Manor, 
their  &tner^s  place,  was  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties;  the  house, 
a  long,  straggling  mansion,  had  evi- 
dfflitly  been  added  to  at  many  dif- 
ferent times,  and  according  to  as 
many  different  tastes,  and  the  effect 
was,  perhaps,  more  picturesque  than 
correct  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  It  was  absolutely  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  creeping  plants; 
the  old  walls  modestiy  veiling  them- 
selves under  a  curtson  of  ivy,  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  and  roses,  not  to  speak 
of  a  variety  of  perennial  beauties. 

An  extensive  lawn  lay  in  front, 
dotted  witii  fine  old  trees  and  bril- 
liant flower-beds.  At  the  back  was 
the  garden,  kept  up  in  the  old  st^le, 
with  broad  grassy  walks,  and  close- 
clipped  yew  and  box-trees;  and 
there  might  be  found  an  abundance 
of  those  dear,old-&8hioned  flowers, 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  modem 
times,  waU-flowers,  stocks,  sweet 
William,  &c.,  &c.,  filling  the  air  with 
their  delicious  fragrance.  The  river 
ran  below  a  terrace  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden. 

The  girls  sat  quietiy  reading  for 
a  long  time,  undisturbed  by  any 
sound  save  that  of  bird  and  insect 
life;  but  at  length  a  tall  younp: 
man  of  about  twenty-one  appeared 
on  the  steps  of  the  hall-door,  and 
strolled  leisurely  towards  them, 
lighting  a  cigar  as  he  came:  this 
was  their  eldest  brother,  Walter, 
who  had  taken  brilliant  honours  at 
Oxford  in  April,  and  having  rather 
injured  his  health  by  his  exertions, 
he  was  at  present,  by  the  doctor's 


advice,  indulging  in  a  long  holiday 
before  entering  on  the  serious  bnsi- 
ness  of  life.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
extremely  handsome,  with  the  same 
frank,  honest  expression  which 
characterised  his  sisters.  The  books 
were  shut  as  he  approached,  and 
Bose  jumped  up  to  meet  MniL 

'  What  a  time  you  and  papa  have 
been  o?er  your  wine,'  said  she; 
'  and  pray  what  have  you  done  with 
mam  may 

'She  will  be  here  direotiy;  she 
has  gone  up  to  inspect  the  small 
fry  in  the  nursery.  But  now,  what 
do  you  think  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  in  the  dining- 
room  ?  You  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  know,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'What  was  it?  What  was  it?* 
cried  both  at  once;  'anything  in- 
teresting or  exciting?  Do  tell  us, 
Walter.' 

'  Come,  attend  to  my  littie  wants 
first,  and  give  me  my  littie  com- 
forts about  me,'  said  he,  in  a  would- 
be  languid  manner, '  and  then  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you.' 

So  he  was  pulled  down  into  a 
comfortable  chair,  and  a  littie  rustic 
table  drawn  close  for  his  elbow  to 
rest  on,  and  then  his  sisters  knelt 
down  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  and 
begged  for  the  desired  iiuformation.' 

Some  slow  puffs  of  the  cigar,  and 
a  twinkle  of  enjoyment  at  their  evi- 
dent curiosity,  was  the  sole  response 
for  some  minutes ;  but  at  last,  after 
coaxing  and  shaking  and  hiur-pull- 
ing  had  all  been  tried  in  vain,  he 
relented,  and  began. 

'  Well,  you  really  wish  to  know? 
You're  sure  you  think  it  would  be 
good  for  you  to  know  ?' 

'Oh,  go  on,  you  tiresome  crea- 
ture I'  said  Evelyn.  '  Yes,  we  wish 
to  know,  and  it  would  be  good  for 
us  to  know ;  and  what  is  more,  we 
tnuit  know.' 

*  ihat  about  setties  it,  I  suppose, 
so  hero  &ocs.  Well,  my  littie  dears, 
did  you  ever,  in  the  whole  course 
of  your  small  existences,  hear  of  a 
place  called  Spa?' 

*  Yes,  of  course,*  said  Evelyn ;  '  it 
is  in  France.' 
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'  Oh  1  is  it  indeed?  What  do  you 
eay,  Bose?' 

*  It  is  in  Germany— in  Prussia^  I 
think/  said  Bosa 

'In  Prossia,  you  think!  Nice 
yonng  ladies  you  both  are!  and  I 
shall  request  Miss  Hall  to  take  you 
back  into  the  schoolroom  to  pursue 
your  geographical  studies.  Upon 
my  word  you  don't  deserve  to  go, 
for  displaying  such  terrific  igno- 
rance.   Spa  is  in  Belgium.' 

'To  go  I'  cried  both  the  girls, 
who  had  neyer  left  England  in  their 
lives;  'you  don't  mean  to  say  there 
is  any  idea  of  our  going  there  ?' 

'The  parents  and  I  are  going, 
with  the  boys,  and  we  thought  of 
perhaps  taking  you,'  said  Walter, 
in  a  patronizing  tone ; '  but  I  really 
don't  know  that  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  advise  it,  under  the  circum- 
Btanoes.' 

'  To  go  abroad  I  Oh,  just  think  of 
it!  how  delightful!  But  it  can't  be 
true.  Here  is  mamma!  now  we 
shall  know  all  about  it' 

Mrs.  Trevilian  appeared  with  her 
work-basket  at  this  moment;  and 
her  daughters  rushing  towards  her, 
soon  placed  her  in  a  comfortable 
chair,^and  assailed  her  with  ques- 
tions.' 

'  Don't  mind  them,  mother,'  said 
Walter ;  '  when  I  asked  them,  just 
now,  where  Spa  is,  one  said  in 
Bussia,  and  the  other  in  India;  so 
after  that,  of  course  they  remain  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  Louisa  and 
Constance  can  go  instead.' 

'  That  was  truly  shocking!'  said 
Hrs.  Trevilian,  laughing.  'WeU, 
girls,  I  suppose  you  are  quite  en- 
chanted at  the  thought  of  a  little 
trip?'  And  she  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  their  papa  had 
been  advised  to  drink  the  waters  at 
Spa  for  a  few  weeks,  and  that  it  had 
been  decided  they  should  make  up 
a  &mily  party  and  go  together. 

'  When  we  leave  Spa  we  shall  go 
to  Cologne^  and  let  you  see  the 
Bhine,  and  then  come  home  by 
Paris.' 

By  Pans  I  that  was  the  crowning 
bliss  of  all,  if  any  part  of  so  entirely 
blissful  a  scheme  could  be  said  to 
be  more  so  than  another ;  and  never 
was  any  piece  of  good  news  received 
with  greater  excitement  and  ecstasy. 


Presently  Charles,  Arthur,  and 
William,  the  three  schoolboys,  came 
in  from  a  boating  expedition,  and 
were  made  aware  of  the  intended 
trip.  They  were  by  no  means  so 
overjoyed  as  their  sisters,  for  the 
river  at  home  had  great  attractions 
for  them;  however,  they  were  de- 
voted to  cricket  also,  and  agreed 
that  they  would  take  their  bats,  and 
that  it  would  be  '  very  jolly  indeed.' 

By*and-by  it  got  too  dark  to  re- 
main any  longer  on  the  lawn;  so 
they  all  adjourned  to  \he  lighted 
drawing-room  for  tea,  where  Abr. 
Trevilian  was  awaiting  them  with 
the  two  schoolroom  young  ladies, 
Louisa,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  imd  Con- 
stance, thj^BO  years  younger,  as  well 
as  their  good  old  governess,  Miss 
Hall,  who  had  been  with  them  ever 
since  the  twins  were  eight  years  old, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  the  whole 
flEunily. 

'How  I  envy  you!'  said  Louisa, 
when  she  heard  the  news ;  '  but  my 
turn  will  come  some  day,  I  suppose, 
won't  it,  papa?' 

'That  it  shall,  my  love,'  replied 
her  fiither ;  \  but  don't  be  impatient ; 
you  will  find  yourself  grown  up — 
well,  quite  grown  up,  I  suppose  I 
must  say,  and  out  of  the  school- 
room, only  too  soon— and  then 
there  will  be  foreign  trips  for  you 
also.' 

After  tea,  and  a  little  music,  and 
what  promised  at  one  time  to  be 
interminable  questions  and  expla- 
nations, and  consultations  of  Brad- 
shaw  and  Murray,  the  happy  party 
at  last  broke  up.  The  two  eldest 
girls,  whose  rooms  opened  into  each 
other,  lay  long  awake,  talking  ot 
the  coming  pleasure,  and,  as  a  sort 
of  perpetual  chorus  to  their  re- 
joicings, they  remarked  over  and 
over  again,  'How  delightful  that 
the  Pagets  are  there;  and  how  sur- 
prised they  will  be  to  see  us !' 

The  Paget  family  were  near  neigh- 
bours at  Huntley,  and  consisted  of 
a  father  and  motiier,  one  son,  a 
barrister,  and  one  daughter,  Ada, 
about  a  year  older  than  the  twins. 
They  had  come  to  that  part  of  the 
world  about  two  years  before,  to 
take  possession  of  a  small  property 
left  Mrs.  Paget  by  a  distant  rela>* 
tion ;  and  there  was  a  great  Mend- 
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fihip  between  the  two  fiEunilies,  and 
a  particnlarly  warm  one  between 
tlie  young  ladies. 

In  about  three  days  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  journey 
were  completed ;  and  finally,  on  one 
of  the  loveliest  afternoons  of  a  very 
lovely  season,  Louisa  and  Constance 
were  flying  about  amongst  the 
flowerbeds,  gatheiiog  bouquets  for 
the  departing  travellers.  Walter, 
with  the  three  boys  and  most  of  the 
baggage,  had  already  departed  by 
an  early  train,  as  they  wished  to 
'lionize'  Dover;  and,  after  innu- 
merable adieus  and  promises  of 
letters,  the  others  now  got  under 
weigh.  The  girls  had  so'  very 
rarely  left  home  before,  that  even  at 
this  sublime  moment,  tears  almost 
came  into  their  eyes  as  they  looked 
back  from  the  carriage  windows  at 
their  sisters  and  Miss  Hall,  gazing 
wistfully  after  them  at  the  hall- 
door,  whilst  the  afternoon  sun 
lighted  up  all  the  trees  and  flowers, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  l^ought  the 
dear  old  place  had  never  looked  half 
so  beautiful. 

Dover  was  reached  without  any 
adventure,  and  Walter  had  secured 
rooms  for  the  party  in  the  Ship 
Hotel.  He  took  his  sisters  out  in 
the  evening  for  a  stroll  on  the 
beach,  where  the  animation  and 
novelty  of  the  scene  greatly  de- 
lighted them.  In  the  course  of  the 
WBlk,  a  hand  was  laid  suddenly  on 
Walter's  shoulder,  and  a  cheery 
voice  called  out, 

'  Why,  Trevilian !  can  it  be  you  ?* 

'  Holloa,  Granville !'  was  the  reply, 
'  can  it  be  you, — I  may  rather  say ; 
I  heard  you  were  ofif  to  Switzerland, 
and  thought  you  were  perched  on 
some  pinnacle  of  the  Alps  long 
ago.' 

'  Well,  so  I  was ;  but  you  see,  at 
Zermatt  I  met  a  very  nice  pleasant 
fellow,  who  had  been  doing  all  sorts 
of  things;  and  we  were  to  have 
done  all  sorts  of  other  things  to- 
gether; however,  he  was  suddenly 
summoned  home;  and,  being  a 
nice  fellow,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  have  his  company  ajs  long  as 
possible,  and  so  I  came  with  him : 
out  I  am  just  starting  again  for  the 
Tyrol,  with  an  old  Oxford  don  who 
is  wild  about  the  dolomite  moun- 


tains ;  a  queer  old  fellow,  but  a  good 
soul— Grossthwaite  is  his  name.' 

'Well,  you  are  a  queer  fellow,  I 
am  sure,*  said  Walter,  laughing. 
*  The  idea  of  your  flying  about  the 
world  in  such  a  way !  But  come  on 
now,  and  let  us  overtake  my  sisters, 
and  I  will  introduce  you.  You 
know  Granville  well  by  name,  I  am 
sure,'  said  he  to  them,  as  he  pre- 
sented his  friend. 

'Yes,'  replied  Eose,  turning  to 
Mr.  Granville;  'your  name  is  very 
fiuniliar  to  us;  it  is  surprising  we 
have  not  met  before.' 

'  I  was  always  so  unlucky  as  not 
to  be  able  to  go  to  Huntley  when 
Trevilian  asked  me,*  he  answered ; 
'  but  I  hope  I  may  be  more  fortunate 
in  future.' 

'  Gome  in  and  have  tea  with  us/ 
said  Walter,  'and  be  introduced  to 
the  heads  of  the  house.' 

So  Mr.  Granville  accompanied 
them  to  the  hotel,  and  was  presented 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevilian.  On  hear- 
ing that  they  were  going  to  Spa,  he 
tried  hard  to  persuade  them  to 
change  tiieir  plans,  and  proceed  to 
Innsbruck  instead;  but  this  being 
pronounoed  impossible,  and  as  he 
found  the  evening  pass  in  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  manner,  the  vola- 
tile young  man  began  to  meditate 
an  assault  on  Mr.  Grossthwaite,  to 
make  him  alter  his  plans,  which,  as 
Walter  laughingly  observed,  'was 
not  likely;  not  if  Mr.  Grossthwaite 
knew  it' 

However,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, when  fliey  all  met  on  board 
the  steamer  next  morning,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Grossthwaite 
had  proved  less  obdurate  than  was 
expected,  inasmuch  as  he  had  con- 
sented to  a  compromise,  and  would 
spend  a  week  at  Spa  in  the  first 
place.  Mrs.  Trevilian  and  the  girls 
felt  rather  shocked  at  young  Gran- 
ville's inconsiderateness  in  thus  up- 
setting his  friend's  arrangements  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  his  own.  How- 
ever, nothing  could  be  said,  and 
Mr.  Grossthwaite  was  duly  intro- 
duced. 

He  was  a  man  of  five-and-foriy, 
about  the  middle  height,  and  very 
thin.  His  £EU3e  was  not  handsome, 
by  any  means ;  but  both  talent  and 
goodness  were  expressed  in  it    He 
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was  befsrinning  to  be  slightly  bald 
about  the  forehead,  and  looked  and 
felt  decidedly  shy  and  nexYOOs  at 
coining  into  the  midst  of  so  large  a 
party,  especially  the  lady  i)ortion 
thereof.  Bat  Mr&  Treyilum  imme- 
diately took  him  in  hand,  with  her 
nsual  kindness;  and  long  before 
they  reached  Calais,  her  p1e$isant 
cordial  manners  had  made  him  feel 
•qoite  at  home  with  her,  at  all  events. 

The  passage  waa  yeiy  calm,  and 
none  of  them  suffered  from  mal  de 
mer  except  Barnes,  the  maid;  and 
-as  she  had,  previous  to  starting,  de- 
clared herself  quite  unassailable  by 
any  weakness  of  the  sort,  she  had 
to  submit  to  a  considerable  amount 
of '  chaff'  from  tiie  boys  during  the 
lest  of  the  excursion. 

After  a  long  and  wearisome  jour- 
ney (at  least  so  it  appeared  to  the 
aiders  of  the  party,  at  any  rate,  the 
spirit  of  the  younger  members 
seeming  to  rise  higher  every  hour) 
they  reached  Brussels,  where  as 
many  as  could  found  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Hotel  de  Flandre ;  but 
some  of  the  gentlemen  had  to  go 
elsewhere.  The  next  day  Walter 
and  his  friend  and  Mr.  Crossthwaite 
went  on  to  Spa  to  secure  quarters, 
whilst  the  others  remained  for  two 
days  in  order  to  see  Brussels  tho- 
roughly. They  went  to  Waterloo, 
of  course,  and  visited  cathedral, 
•church,  and  museum,  and  began  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  photographs.  The 
shops  looked  very  inviting,  but  as 
Paris  was  to  be  visited  on  the  way 
home,  any  acquaintance  with  them, 
further  than  was  to  be  gained  from 
the  outside  of  the  windows,  was 
.strictly  prohibited.  On  the  third 
day  they  made  their  way  to  Spa, 
where  Walter  and  the  Pagets  met 
them  at  the  station  and  took  them 
to  the  capital  airy  lodgings  which 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure,  Widter  and  the  two  gentle- 
men establishing  themselves  com- 
fortably at  the  Hdtel  d'Orange.  The 
Pagets  had  prepared  tea  for  them 
in  their  rooms,  and  insisted  on 
their  all  going  there;  and  a  most 
joyous  meeting  they  had,  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite alone  being  too  shy  to  join 
them.  Edward  Paget,  who  was  by 
fiome  people  suspected  of  a  secret 
weakness  for  Boee  Trevilian,  was 


full  of  plans  for  riding-parties,  pic- 
nics, and  all  sorts  of  'jollity,'  as  he 
expressed  it,  whilst  Mr.  Granville 
became  more  and  more  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  Tyrol  was  a  decided 
bore,  and  that  his  companion  must 
by  all  means  be  persuaded,  if  pos- 
sible, to  give  it  up  and  remain  at  Spa. 

Next  morning  a  great  array  of  the 
little  sure-footed  Ardennes  horses 
stood  pawing  outside  the  door  of  the 
Trevilians'  lodgings.  Mrs.  Paget, 
who  was  very  fond  of  riding,  acted 
chaperone,  and  they  had  a  &mous 
canter  over  the  moors,  and  at  last 
alighted  on  a  tempting  spot,  where 
some  sat  and  others  strolled  as  they 
felt  inclined,  enjoying  the  delicious 
air.  Evelyn,  observing  that  Mr. 
Crossthwaite  kept  apart  and  looked 
shy  and  uncomfortable,  evidently 
feeling  'a  fish  out  of  water'  in  the 
midst  of  the  large  merry  party,  con- 
trived, good-naturedly,  to  get  near 
him,  and  began  to  talk  to  him, 
though  terribly  afraid  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  fearful  amount  of 
learning  of  which  she  had  heard  so 
much.  But  she  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  finding  that  he  not  only 
condescended  to  converse  with  her, 
but  that  he  used  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  her,  and  talked  in  a 
most  interesting  way  on  interesting 
subjects.  Evelyn  was  not  only  w^ 
educated,  but  was  an  extremely  in- 
telligent, well-informed  girl,  who  had 
read  a  great  deal,  and  remembered 
what  ^e  read.  Mr.  Crossthwaite 
was,  therefore,  equaUy  surprised  and 
pleased  with  her,  for  (owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  limited  number  of  his 
female  acquaintance)  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  all  ladies  and  their 
acquirements  with  a  certain  amount 
of  contempt,  a  sentiment  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  his 
sex,  is  shared  by  very  few  of  them. 

'  I  felt  very  sorry  for  you,  Miss 
Evelyn,'  said  Mr.  Granville,  on  the 
way  home, '  when  I  saw  you  in  the 
claws  of  the  old  fellow.  Were  you 
quite  knocked  down  with  words 
about  a  mile  long?' 

'  Very  much  the  contrary,'  replied 
she : '  he  really  is  a  very  pleasant 
man  when  he  does  talk.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  should  be  so  silent 
generally.' 

'Oh,  poor  fellow  I  he's  a  regular 
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bookworm,  yon  know,  and  they 
neyer  talk  much :  he  is  a  sort  of  owl, 
who  ought  never  to  be  seen  except 
at  night,  and  then  only  in  connec- 
tion with  green  spectacles  and  a 
shaded  lamp  and  musty  volumes  of 
an  appalling  size.' 

'Well,'  said  Evelyn,  laughing, 
*  you  see  it  is  possible  to  behold  him 
without  such  appendages.  But  what 
will  he  do  without  his  books  for 
two  long  months?' 

'  He  will  collect  materials  for  one, 
that  is  what  he  will  do.  You  know 
he's  a  great  geologist,  and  I  am  sure 
the  very  sight  of  the  dolomites  will 
make  him  mad,  and  I'm  very  coura- 
geous to  go  with  him,*  I  consider. 
Not  that  he  would  have  pluck 
enough  to  go  dangerously  mad,  but 
he  will  fall  into  a  mooning  state,  and 
take  root  on  the  Monte  Gristallo, 
and  refuse  to  leave  it,  to  the  despair 
of  myself  and  his  old  mother,  when 
she  hears  it' 

'  Is  his  mother  living  still?'  said 
Evelyn. 

*Yes.  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
asking,  for  he  look's  too  old  to  pos- 
sess such  a  relative ;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  only  forty-five,  you  know, 
though  he  lool^  so  much  more. 
The  fuss  that  he  makes  about  her  is 
something  quite  incredible,  I  assure 
you.  She  Uves  in  a  little  cottage 
nbar  Oxford,  and  of  course  he  is 
there  continually ;  and  I  really  think 
he  is  animated— actually  animated, 
when  with  her.  It  is  too  ridiculous 
the  way  he  goes  on  about  her.' 

'How  can  you  say  so?'  cried 
Evelyn;  'he  can't  be  too  attentive 
to  his  mother,  surely.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  don't  understand 
that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course,  I'm 
immensely  fond  of  my  mother  ;  but 
I  should  never  dream  of  putting 
myself  to  such  worry  and  trouble  on 
her  account;  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  expect  it.' 

Mr.  Grossthwaite  here  rode  up  to 
Evelyn's  other  side,  with  a  curious 
plant  he  had  discovered ;  and  they 
again  got  into  conversation.  She 
managed  by  degrees  to  bring  his 
mother  on  the  tapis,  and  watched 
with  interest  how  his  eyes  bright- 
ened as  he  spoke  of  her.  She  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  in  spite  of 
Master  Frank's  external  advantages. 


his  youth  and  good-looks  and  eai^ 
manners  and  careless  good-temper, 
he  was,  in  reality,  a  much  inferior 
man  to  the  plain,  awkward,  de- 
pressed individual  beside  her;  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  there,  instead 
of  amongst  his  beloved  mountains, 
merely  to  gratify  a  whim  of  his  com- 
panion's, showed  an  amount  of  self- 
denial  of  which  the  other  was  incar 
pable.  A  few  evenings  after  this 
they  went  to  the  Bedoute,  and 
visited  the  roulette  and  rouge  et 
noir  tables,  and  watched  the  bour- 
geois of  the  place  enjoying  their 
nightly  dance  in  the  grande  mile. 
In  the  rooms  they  found  many  ac- 
quaintances, some  just  arrived,' some 
just  going,  and  they  had  a  most 
lively  evening.  Eose  and  the  Pagets 
seemed  instinctively  to  fraternize; 
Granville  had  installed  himself  as 
Evelyn's  especial  friend  from  the. 
first,  and  they  got  on  famously 
together. 

'Come,  Trevilian,'  said  he  to 
Walter,  this  evening, '  come  and  let 
us  venture  a  few  francs  at  roulette ; 
you  will  come  and  look  on,  won't 
you  ?'  he  added,  turning  to  Evelyn, 
'  and  bring  us  good  luck.' 

'But  isn't  it  very  wicked?'  said 
Evelyn,  hesitating. 

Both  Walter  and  Granville 
laughed  heartily. 

*  Not  very,'  said  the  lattei.  '  I  can 
show  you  a  most  respectable  old 
female  who  has  been  playing  aJl 
night,  and  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  do 
anything  "  wicked." ' 

So  they  went  into  the  next  room, 
and,  after  looking  on  for  a  little> 
the  two  young  gentlemen  put  each 
down  a  five-tranc  piece,  and  won. 
This  happened  several  times,  and 
Evelyn  grew  excited.  It  happened 
that  she  had,  fortunately,  been 
saving  her  pocket-money  for  some 
time  before  she  had  heard  of  the 
foreign  trip,  so  she  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  twenty  pounds,  which 
was  to  be  spent  in  Paris  on  all 
manner  of  beautiful  presents  for 
sisters  and  friends  at  home;  and 
this  idea  was  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  she  was  looking  forwwd 
to.  It  now  occurred  to  her  how  de- 
lightful it  would  be  if  this  twenty 
pounds  would  turn  itself  into  forty 
pounds,  in  such  a  very  easy  manner 
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88  Walter  had  dcmbled  his  francs; 
and,  after  Tarions  debatings  within 
herself,  she  oould  resist  no  longer. 

'  Will  yon  put  this  down  for  me, 
please  ?*  said  sne  to  Walter. 

'That  is  right!'  cried  GmnTille. 
'I  am  sure  yon  will  make  a  fortune 
in  no  time.' 

Evelyn  entered  into  all  the  ex- 
citement of  the  honr.  At  one  time 
she  had  nearly  donbled  her  money; 
when  reverses  began  to  set  in.  She 
would  not  give  up,  however,  always 
confidently  expecting  to  win  every- 
thing back — till,  after  various  vids- 
sitndes  of  fortune,  she  saw  her  last 
coin  /rwept  away  by  the  rake  of  the 
croupier.  She  tried  to  laugh  and 
look  indiflferent;  and  Walter  and 
Granville  commended  her  pluck,  and 
declared  they  would  win  all  her 
money  back  for  her;  but  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  turned  to 
find  a  seat,  and,  to  her  surprise  and 
mortification,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Gross- 
thwaite  was  standing  close  beside 
her. 

'Here  is  a  seat,'  said  he,  bringmg 
her  to  a  sofii  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.  '  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
unlucky.' 

Evelyn's  eyes  brimmed  over:  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child  as  yet, 
and  she  oould  not  find  voice  to 
reply.  Her  companion  saw  this,  and, 
with  wonderful  tact  for  so  learned  a 
man,  he  immediately  began  to  talk 
ci  indifirerent  topics  not  requiring 
an  answer,  tmtil  she  regained  her 
composure.  When,  however,  she 
was  fiiirly  recovered,  he  brought 
the  subject  round  again  to  the 
gaming-table,  and  she  told  him  all 
her  distress,  which  she  never  dreamt 
she  would  have  been  able  to  do,  and 
tears  sprung  once  more  unbidden  to 
her  eyes. 

'  I  feel  truly  sorry  for  your  loss 
and  diuippointinet/  said  her  friend. 
'I  know  that  it  must  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment; but,  you  see,  it  does 
not  do  to  play  with  fire  and  expect 
to  come  off  without  a  bum.  If  I 
might  venture  to  advise  you,  I 
should  say,  never  put  down  so 
much  as  a  franc  .again.  The  love 
of  excitement  is  so  subtle  a  thing : 
it  takes  possession  of  us  in  away  we 
could  not  believe  beforehand.  Were 
thflva  no  other  evils  connected  with 


it,  there  is  something  degrading— is 
there  not?— in  get.ting  so  excited 
about  the  acquisition  of  mere 
money.' 

He  grew  very  confidential  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  told 
Evelyn,  to  her  great  surprise,  that 
his  own  love  of  gambling  had  been 
so  strong  in  his  youth  that  every 
consideration  of  duty  and  principle 
gave  way  to  it,  and  no  advice  or  re- 
monstrance had  the  slightest  effect 
on  him  until  he  fairly  broke  his 
father's  heart,  of  whose  sudden 
death  he  received  intelligence  one 
evening  at  Baden.  *  I  never  thought 
I  should  tell  that  story  to  any  one,' 
he  concluded.  'You  may  imagine 
the  anguish  and  remorse  which  made 
me  old  before  my  time,  and  which 
render  me  to  this  very  day,  I  am 
quite  aware,  unlike  other  people. 
The  very  sight  of  a  gambling-table 
fills  me  with  horror,  and  I  long  to 
stop  the  hand  of  any  young  man  or 
woman  whom  I  see  beginning  to 
tamper  with  a  temptation  so  fatal  to 
me.' 

Evelyn  warmly  thanked  him  for 
his  advice,  and  assured  him  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to 
do  again  as  she  had  that  evening 
done. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so,'  he  answered ;  '  and  not  only  that, 
but  use  all  your  influence  with  your 
brothers  and  friends,  or  any  one  in 
whom  you  are  interested,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  any  risk  from 
that  terrible  evil.  Will  you  forgive 
my  lecture?'  he  added,  smiling  and 
holding  out  his  hand  to  say  '  good- 
night,'' as  Walter  and  Granville  came 
towards  them.  They,  too,  had  been 
unlucky,  and  a  shade  was  on  the 
brow  of  the  latter. 

'That  old  fellow  seems  to  be 
always  dodging  about  and  making  a 
victim  of  you,'  said  he,  impatiently, 
looking  after  Mr.  Grossthwaito  as  he 
left  the  room.  '1  wish  he  would 
keep  himself  to  himself,  or  you  will 
vote  me  a  dreadful  bore  for  inflicting 
him  upon  you.' 

'  Oh  I  no,  no,'  cried  Evelyn, '  I  like 
him  very  much;  he  is  very  kind 
and  good,  and  does  not  bore  me  at 
aU.' 

'  Ah,  that's  all  your  good  nature, 
any  one  must  be  bored  with  him. 
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Hallo!  here  is  all  the  world  going 
away;  let  me  get  your  E^awL 
Where  is  it?' 

'Don't  take  the  trouble/  said 
Evelyn,  drily,  for  his  tone  jarred 
upon  her.  'Walter,  you  will  find 
it  behind  the  second  pillar  on  the 
right  in  the  dancing-room.' 

Granville  turned  on  his  heel  in  a 

i,  and  went  away  by  himself, 
ill-humour  was  never  of  long 
duration,  however,  and  next  morn- 
ing he  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  came  early  to  the  Trevilians, 
full  of  plans  for  the  day's  amuse- 
ment. 

What  with  rides,  and  drives,  and 
pio-nics,  the  time  passed  swiftly 
away,  xmtil  at  last  one  evening,  on 
tiie  return  of  the  whole  party  ^m 
a  long  walk,  Eose  put  her  arms 
roimd  Evelyn's  neck  when  they  got 
up  to  their  own  room,  and  hiding 
her  feu^e,  said, 

'  Do  you  Imow^  Edward  Paget  is 
talking  to  papa  down  stairs  just 
now;  what  do  you  think  it  is  about?' 

'Aha!'  cried  Evelyn,  laughing, 
'  so  it  has  come  about  as  I  guessed. 
I  am  so  glad.  I  like  Mr.  Paget  very 
much;  but  oh!  Boee,  what  shall  I 
do  without  you  ?• 

'  Do  without  me  !*  said  Bose,  hold- 
ing up  her  head.  'Why,  you  will 
have  some  one  fi&r  better  than  me, 
for  of  course  you  and  Mr.  Granville 
will  arrange  it  for  the  same  day.' 

Evelyn  started  violently. 

'Mr.  Granville  and  me!  Oh! 
Eose,  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  nor  does  he,  I  am  quite  sure. 
I  don*t  like  him  the  least  in  that 
way.  We  are  like  brother  and  sister, 
nothing  more.  Oh!  I  should  never 
dream  of  marrying  Mr.  Granville.' 

'  Should  you  not?*  said  Eose, dis- 
appointed ;  '  I  am  sorry  for  that,  he 
is  so  nice  and  so  lumdsome;  but 
never  mind,  some  one  else  is  sure 
to  turn  up  before  that,  and  we  shall 
leave  home  together,  and  live  near 
each  other  all  our  lives.' 

Evelyn  warmly  embraced  her  sis- 
ter, and  tried  to  look  as  if  she  ac- 
cepted her  consolations,  in  order  not 
to  damp  this  new-bom  happiness. 
But  she  lay  long  awake  that  night, 
and  shed  some  natural  tears  at  the 
idea  of  the  separation,  and  meditated 
on  many  things.    She  almost  smiled 


as  she  thought  of  Eose's  suggestion 
as  to  Granville ;  she  certainly  looked 
upon  him  veiy  much  as  she  did 
upon  Walter,  and  nothing  more. 
But  how  was  it  that  the  fiEtce  of  Mr. 
Crossthwaite  kept  continually  pre- 
senting itself  before  her  mental 
vision,  and  different  things  he  had 
said  in  the  course  of  the  many  con- 
versations they  had  now  had  together 
would  come  up  in  her  mind  ?  Gould 
it  be  that  she,  a  pretiy,  lively  girl  of 
eighteen,  was  about  to  &11  in  love 
with  the  plain,  shy,  elderly  pro- 
fessor? No,  she  was  not  about  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,  for  all  uncon- 
sciously to  herself  she  had  alieady 
done  so,  and  it  was  pretty  certain 
that  he  would  henceforth  hold  a 
place  in  her  heart  which  no  other 
man  could  ever  hope  to  do;  but  as 
yet  she  did  not  know  this. 

So  things  went  on  as  usual  (ex- 
cept that  Eose  and  Edward  Paget 
were  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  bliss 
and  contentment,  and  the  parents 
on  each  side  were  gr^tly  pleased 
with  the  engagement),  till  one  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  Crossthwaite  took  a 
long  solitary  walk  by  himself  over 
the  moors,  making  up  his  mind  to 
some  painful  step  evidently,  judging 
by  the  expression  of  his  faoa  That 
resolution  was  to  tear  himself  away 
at  ODce  from  the  society  of  Evelyn. 

Thinking  over  everything,  he 
marvelled  at  his  own  folly  in  allow- 
ing himself  to  remain  near  her 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  doing  so— and  came  to  a  final 
decision  amid  many  bitter  thoughts 
of  the  contrast  between  them,  and 
of  his  uncheered  solitary  life.  But 
he  looked  as  calm  and  composed 
as  usual  that  night  on  entering  the 
ball-room  at  the  Eedoute.  It  was 
Friday,  on  which  evening  there  is 
what  is  called  a  dress  ball,  in  which 
the  visitors  take  part,  and  the  Tre- 
vilians and  Pagets  were  already 
there. 

'  This  next  dance  is  a  stupid  qua- 
drille,' said  Granville,  coining  up  to 
Evelyn,  'and  lam  going  to  dance 
it  with  Miss  Paget ;  but  remember, 
you  have  promised  me  the  next 
waltz.  Oh !  by  Jove,  theie  is  that 
fellow  Crossthwaite  mooning  into 
the  room,  and  he  will  select  you  for 
his  victim  of  course,  as  usuaL  Can't 
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I  take  yoa  somewhere  to  escape 
liim  ?    Come  into  the  next  room.' 

'  No,  thank  yon/  replied  Evelyn, 
'  I  have  often  told  yoa  that  I  find 
him  yeiy  pleasant  to  talk  to — I  don't 
feel  a  yictim  in  the  least' 

'I  can't  understand  that,  and  I 
don't  belieye  you  really  think  him 
agreeable.  Howeyer,  here  he  comes, 
and  111  be  off  if  yon  are  sore  yoa 
won't  be  rescned.  Au  reyoir  I  don't 
forget  our  waltz.' 

'Are  yoa  going  to  dance?'  said 
Mr.  Crossthwaite,  coming  np  and 
seating  himself  beside  her. 

'No,'  said  Evelyn,  *I  have  jost 
been  dancing,  and  I  am  going  to  lesi' 

'  Then  we  can  have  a  little  talk,' 
said  he,  with  a  smile ;  '  the  last,  I 
am  afraid,  for  it  is  high  time  I  was 
oflf  to  the  Tyrol.' 

A  pang  shot  throagh  Evelyn's 
heart  as  he  said  this,  which  revealed 
to  her  a  great  deal  more  of  her  own 
state  of  mind  than  she  had  pre- 
yionsly  known. 

'Do  you  mean  to  go  directly?' 
she  said. 

'  To-morrow,'  replied  he ;  and  at 
the  word  her  heart  died  within,  and 
she  could  not  have  found  voice  to 
make  a  remark,  so  it  was  fortunate 
he  continued  talking. 

'  To-morrow  I  mean  to  go.  Just 
think  what  an  idler  I  am.  It  is  a 
whole  month  to-day  since  we  came 
here,  and  it  is  almost  too  late  now 
for  the  Tyrol.' 

'If  it  is  too  late,  then,  you  had 
better  stay  on  here,'  said  Evelyn, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh 

'  No,  I  think  I  shall  go :  Granville 
will  not,  of  course.  I  should  never 
expect  him  to  leave  all  his  amuse- 
ments here.' 

'What  would  you  not  expect 
Oranville  to  do?'  said  the  gentle- 
man in  question,  as  he  passed  where 
they  sat 

'  To  leave  Spa  to-morrow,'  replied 
his  friend^  smiling. 

'To-monowl  surely  not  to-mor- 
row?' 

Granville  felt  he  had  behaved  ill 
in  detaining  Mr.  Crossthwaite  so 
long,  and  that  he  could  not  in  com- 
mon civility  let  him  go  on  by  him- 
self, so  he  stopped,  and  begged  him 
to  remain  another  week. 

'You  will  persuade  him,  Miss 


Evelyn,  I  know,'  said  he,  as  he  was 
obligiBd  to  go  away  to  dance.  'I 
shall  leave  him  in  your  hands.' 

Evelyn,  thus  commissioned,  did 
her  best,  but  Mr.  Crossthwaite  was 
perfectly  firm  and  immoveable  in 
his  determination. 

'  How  obetinate  you  are,'  said  she 
at  length,  rather  piqued,  'and  how 
xmpleasant  we  must  all  have  been 
to  you  to  make  you  so  determined 
to  leave.' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  there  was  a 
strange  expression  in  his  eyes  which 
made  her  colour  and  turn  hers 
away. 

'Miss  Evelyn,'  he  said,  gravely, 
'  I  have  been  happy  here,  happier 
than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be, 
far  happier  than  I  had  any  right  to 
be.  1  shall  always  look  back  at  this 
time  as  the  brightest  part  of  my 
life;  but  it  is  time  that  all  were 
ended.  Dreams  are  pleasant  things, 
but  you  know  one  must  not  always 
indulge  in  them,  especially  when 
they  are  utterly  wila  and  useless. 
Good-bye  now,  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  me ;  I  shall  never  forget  it--- 
good-bye.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
firmly  pressed  for  a  moment  in  his 
own,  and  the  next  minute  had  ab« 
ruptly  left  the  room.  Evelyn's 
thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  that  night 
when  she  got  to  her  own  room.  A 
great  joy  thrilled  her  whole  frame 
when  she  thought  of  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite's  looks  and  words,  for  were 
they  not  unmistakable?  Did  he 
not  love  her  as  she  loved  him  ?  Yes, 
the  conviction  grew  upon  her  more 
and  more  strongly.  But  about  his 
going  away  to-morrow.  Surely  he 
would  not  go— he  could  not  go— if 
he  really  cared  for  her.  She  felt 
that  without  him  everything  would 
be  a  blank,  and  if  he  loved  her  he 
must  feel  the  same.  At  last  she 
settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  he 
would  not  go,  it  was  impossible :  at 
any  rate,  she  would  see  him  in  the 
morning,  for  his  good-bye  only 
meant  good-night,  of  course;  and 
then  he  would  be  sure  to  change 
his  mind.  And  having  come  to  this 
conclusion,  she  fell  asleep,  but  not 
till  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  summer 
morning  had  begun  to  redden  the 
eastern  sky. 
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At  breakfiist  time  that  day  Walter 
and  Granville  came  over  from  the 
hotel. 

'Just  think  of  it/  said  the  latter, 
'  the  old  fellow  has  gone  off  to  the 
Tyrol  by  himself,  early  this  morn- 
ing.' 

We  must  now  skip  over  the  rest 
of  the  yisit  to  Spa  and  the  trip  to 
Cologne  and  the  Bhine.  About  the 
end  of  September  the  Treyilians  and 
Pagets  had  reached  the  Grand  Hdtel 
in  Paris,  en  route  for  home.  The 
second  day  after  their  arrival,  Mr. 
Granville  went  off  by  himself,  some- 
what suddenly,  to  England.  . 

'  I  can  tell  you  why  he  has  gone, 
mamma,'  whispered  Bose  to  her 
mother,  in  a  comer  of  the  large 
public  drawing-room  where  they 
were  all  sitting,  and  wheie  much 
speculation  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject.  'Evelyn  refused  him  last 
night!  Tes,  it  is  quite  true.  I 
was  sure  something  had  happened, 
so  I  asked  her,  and  she  could  not 
deny  it* 

'Befosed  him,  my  dear!'*  said 
Mrs.  Trevilian,  all  astonishment,  for 
she  had  come  to  like  Frank  Gran- 
ville, and  to  look  upon  him  as  almost 
as  certain  to  be  her  son-in-law  as 
young  Paget.   'Are you  ^mYe sure?' 

Bose  was  quite  sure,  and  though 
a  ^ood  deal  surprised  and  disap- 
pomted,  of  com-se  Mrs.  Trevilian 
could  say  nothing  whatever  to  her 
daughter  about  it — on  such  subjects 
she  must  judge  for  herself. 

Poor  Evelyn  had  a  very  different 
visit  to  Pans  irom  what  she  had 
expected.  Her  lively  companion 
was  gone,  and  Bose,  of  course,  much 
taken  up  and  engrossed  by  her  in- 
tended, and,  besides  that,  she  had 
her  own  secret,  not  guessed  at  by 
any  one,  and  filling  her  with  anxiety, 
joy,  and  doubt  by  turns.  The  day 
before  they  left,  as  she  and  her 
mother  were  walking  in  the  Palais 
Boyal,  where  the  former  had  been 
making  many  purchases  for  the 
home  party,  she  saw  a  familiar  form 
in  front  of  them,  which  made  her 
heart  leap,  and  Mrs.  Trevilian  im- 
mediately exclaimed:  'Dear  me, 
there  is  Mr.  Grossthwaite ;  we  must 
stop  him,  and  ask  all  about  his  ad- 
ventures.' He  was  walking  very 
quickly,  however,  and  they  did  not 


OTertake  him  then ;  but  he  turned 
into  the  Grand  Hdtel,  and  stood  on 
the  steps  talking  to  some  one  till 
they  came  up,  when  Mrs.  Trevilian 
spoke  to  him.  He  started  violently 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
coloured  when  he  turned  round  and 
saw  who  was  thera 

'I  thought  you  were  at  home  by 
this  time,'  said  he,  confusedly,  as  if 
he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

'Gome  upstairs  to  our  sitting- 
room,'  said  Mrs.  Trevilian,  'and  let 
us  hear  what  you  have  been  about' 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  before 
he  could  make  some  excuse,  which 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  doing. 
He  walked  behind  with  Evelyn,  de- 
termined not  to  speak  to  her ;  but 
catching  sight  of  her  face  at  a  turn- 
ing of  the  stair,  and  seeing  how 
pale  she  vros,  he  forgot  his  resolu- 
tion. 

'  Tou  have  not  been  ill  ?'  said  he, 
in  a  low  tone  of  such  earnest  anxiety 
that  the  delightful  conviction  that 
she  was  far  from  an  object  of  indif- 
ference to  him  again  impressed  itself 
strongly  upon  her. 

'  Not  at  all,  thank  you,'  she  re- 
plied, in  a  voice  which  sounded  cold 
and  stiff  from  the  effort  she  was 
making  to  conceal  all  emotion. '  We 
have  becoi  doing  a  good  deal  here, 
and  I  am  rather  tired,  that  is  all.' 

Nothing  further  passed  between 
them ;  upstairs  Mr.  Trevilian,  who 
had  learned  to  like  him  extremely 
during  the  month  at  Spa^  gave  him 
a  most  cordial  greeting,  and  pressed 
him  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit 
at  Huntley,  which,  to  Evelyn's  mor- 
tification, he  excused  himself  from 
doing,  with  many  thanks,  but  with 
immoveable  finnness,  saying  that 
he  was  an  old  hermit,  who  never 
visited  the  haunts  of  men  except 
during  his  sunmier  holiday  just 
over. 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  Trevilian 
at  last, '  a  wilful  man  must  have  his 
way.  When  do  you  cross  the  Chan- 
nel?' 

'To-morrow,'  replied  Mr.  Gross- 
thwaite, rising  to  take  leave. 

'Ah!  then  we  shall  at  least  per- 
form the  voyage  together.'  But 
they  did  not  see  him  again  till  they 
were  seated  in  the  railway  carriage, 
when  he  merely  came  up  to  bid 
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them  good-bje,  saymg  he  was  nn- 
aToidablj  detained  till  next  day. 

'Poor  man!  how  terribly  shy  he 
is/  said  Mrs.  Trevilian;  'I  hoped 
he  had  got  oyer  all  that  with  ns, 
bat  he  seems  as  bad  as  ever  again. 
I  am  sore  it  is  meze  shyness  which 
keeps  him  from  going  with  ns  now.' 

'Oh I  it  is  nothing  else  in  the 
world/  said  Mr.  Trevilian  j  'it  is  a 
thousand  pities,  for  he  is  a  Tery 
good  fellow,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him.  I  wish  I  could 
have  got  him  to  come  to  Hnntley.' 

Evdyn  did  not  know  how  to 
aoooont  for  this  obstinate  avoidance 
of  her  society,  and  once  away  from 
him,  she  harassed  herself  with  in- 
ward questionings  and  donbtings. 
Snrely  he  conld  not  care  for  her,  or 
how  could  he  stay  away  from  her — 
she  must  have  made  a  foolish  mis- 
take—as if  a  learned  man  like  him 
oovid  really  care  for  a  girl  like  her! 
So  Evelyn  b^gan  to  be  veiy  un- 
happy, and  a  great  change  in  her 
appearance  and  spirits  beoame  evi- 
dent to  all  the  home  circle.  Her 
anxious  mother  began  to  think  that 
she  repented  her  refusal  of  Mr. 
Granville,  and  heartily  wished  that 
1^  some  happy  chance  that  youth 
would  make  his  appearance  again. 

The  winter  went  by  much  as 
usual.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
bright  and  frosty — ^fiftvourable  for 
long  walks.  There  was  also  a  capi- 
ted  billiard-table,  and  a  great  box  of 
books  came  from  Mudie's  every  fort- 
night, so  that  there  was  no  want  of 
rasources.  In  January  Mr.  Trevilian 
happened  to  pay  a  visit  by  himself 
at  Sir  Wilham  Graham's,  a  country 
neighbour  of  theirs.  He  arrived 
late,  and,  to  his  stirprise,  the  first 
person  he  saw  on  taking  his  seat  at 
dinner  was  Mr.  Crossthwaite  oppo- 
dte  him.  Next  day  they  had  a  long 
walk  together,  and  M!r.  Trevilian 
reproached  him  for  having  refused 
all  invitations  to  Huntley,  whilst  it 
appeared  he  could  visit  other  friends. 

'  I  know  it  must  appear  extremely 
uncivil  and  unaccountable  to  you/ 
he  replied,  'and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
can  only  excuse  myself  by  letting 
you  see  what  an  intense  fool  I  have 
been.* 

He  then  confided  his  secret  to 
Mr.   Trevilian,  who    was  utterly 


amazed,  and  much  inclined  to  smile 
at  the  absurd  idea ;  but,  of  course, 
repressed  it,  and  told  his  friend  how 
very  grieved  he  was  for  him,  but 
that  he  was  sure  his  daughter  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  subject 

'I  know  she  has  not/  was  the 
reply.  '  Do  not  think  that  I  have 
been  so  insane  as  to  have  any  hope; 
but  you  will  understand  how  it  is  I 
cannot  visit  you/ 

On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Tre- 
vilian, of  course,  told  his  wife  what 
had  passed,  and  she  was  no  less 
astonished  than  himself.  'Poor 
dear  man  1'  said  she ;  '  how  could 
such  a  thiug  ever  come  into  his 
head?  I  wish  I  might  tell  Evelyn, 
it  would  amuse  her  greatly ;  but  ot 
course  it  would  not  be  fair.' 

As  spring  advanced,  young  Paget 
began  to  be  very  impatient  at  bemg 
'  kept  so  long  out  of  his  wife/  and 
wrote  pathetic  accounts  of  his  ex- 
treme misery  and  loneliness  in  Lon- 
don, which  Rose,  at  any  rate,  fully 
believed  to  be  in  no  ways  exaggerated. 
However,  Mr.  Trevilian  would  not 
hear  of  the  marriage  taking  place 
till  the  end  of  August,  when  £ose 
would  be  nineteen;  and  in  the 
meantime  it  was  fixed  that  the  two 
girls  should  be  introduced  and  go 
about  a  little  in  London  together, 
which  would  be  pleasant  for  both. 
A  house  was  accordingly  taken  in 
Eaton  Sauare,  and  the  young  ladies 
duly  made  their  d^but.  Bose's  en- 
gagement was  announced,  but 
Evelyn  met  with  many  admirers, 
the  more,  perhaps,  that  she  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  them.  Mr. 
Granville  also  was  in  town,  and 
established  himself  on  something 
like  his  old  footing.  Early  in  July 
a  great  season  of  shopping  set  in, 
which  both  Rose  and  her  mother 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  than  other- 
wise. Evelyn  was  too  sad,  both  on 
accocfht  of  her  secret  and  also  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  her  sister,  to 
take  much  interest  in  anything; 
and  when  young  Granville  proposed 
once  more,  and  was  deciaedly  re- 
fused, her  mother  was  completely 
puzzled,  and  began  to  think  that 
some  terrible  illness  must  be  on  the 
point  of  showiug  itself.  The  even- 
ing before  they  went  down  to 
Huntley,  it  being  now  within  four 
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weeks  of  the  wedding,  Evelyn  and 
her  mother  were  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  as  the  others 
had  all  gone  to  the  Opera.  A  letter 
was  brought  in  for  Mrs.  Trevilian 
irom  their  neighbour,  Lady  Graham, 
who  was  at  home.    It  said — 

*  We  are  in  great  distress  here : 
our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  is 
in  the  house  dangerously  ill;  the 
doctors  give  us  very  little  hope  of 
him  this  evening.'  Mrs.  Trevilian 
read  this  paragraph  aloud. 

'  How  very  sad,'  she  said ;  *  poor 
Mr.  Crossthwaite  1  Evelyn,  my  dear 
child,  what  is  the  matter?' 

Evelyn  had  started  off  her  seat 
and  stood  staring  at  her  mother, 
pale  as  death. 

'  Bead  it  again,'  she  said—'  Not 
dangerously  ill— Oh!  surely  not 
that— I  cannot  bear  it.' 

Her  mother  rose  and  went  to  her. 

*  Evelyn,  what  is  this  ?  you  as- 
tonish me — you  cannot  mean  that 
you — ^that  you — care  for  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite, except  as  a  friend  ?' 

'  I  could  oie  for  him  1'  she  said, 
vehemently. 

'  My  dear  child !'  was  all  Mrs. 
Trevilian  could  say — she  was  so 
completely  taken  aback  by  this  un- 
expected announcement. 

'  Had  you  any  idea  of  this,  Bose  ?' 
she  asked  of  her  other  daughter, 
whom  she  took  into  her  own  room 
that  night  for  a  private  conference. 

'  Well,  I  must  confess  I  had 
begun  to  suspect  something  of  the 
kind,  mamma,'  she  replied, '  though 
I  never  dreamt  of  its  being  so 
serious;  but  what  will  you  do? 
Surely  you  won't  forbid  it,  since 
Evelyn  is  set  on  it.  What  will 
papa  say  ?* 

'  Your  father  will  be  amazed,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  disapprove — not 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  the 
man,  except  that  he  is  too  old,  far 
too  old,  and  then  he  is  not  at  all 
suited  to  Evelyn — he  is  a  regular 
old  bachelor.' 

'  Oh !  I  think  you  are  mistaken, 
mamma;  Evelyn  and  he  got  on 
capitally ;  then  you  know  he  is  not 
nearly  so  old  as  he  looks.    My  only 


objection  to  him  is,  that  he  wears 
such  fearfully  baggy  coats.' 

This  made  them  both  smile. 

'  As  to  that,'  said  Mrs.  Trevilian, 
'I  suppose  we  could  find  him  a 
good  tailor ;  but,  poor  man,  I  forget 
how  useless  all  our  anxieties  are 
likely  to  be ;  he  is  so  very  ill,  and 
not  expected  to  recover.'  However, 
Mr.  Crossthwaite  did  recover,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation. 

Mr.  Trevilian  was  quite  as  much 
surprised  (and  almost  annoyed)  as 
his  wife  expected.  At  first  he  re- 
fused to  believe  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  mere  fancy,  and  a  very 
mistaken  one,  on  Evelyn's  part,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he 
modified  his  views  and  went  over 
to  see  Mr.  Crossthwaite.  One  day 
shortly  afterwuds  that  gentleman 
drove  up  in  Sir  William  Graham's 
carriage,  and  after  luncheon  Evelyn 
and  he  walked  in  the  garden  toge- 
ther. Once  more  she  saw  those 
serious  eyes  tunied  on  her  with  a 
look  which  was  reserved  for  her  of 
all  the  world,  and  which  filled  her 
with  indescribable  happiness. 

'  Evelyn,'  said  he,  '  I  must  hear 
it  from  your  own  lips — I  cannot 
realize  it,  or  believe  it  as  yet — ^is  it 
possible  that  you  can  love  me?' 
Evelyn's  answer  must  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  for  Hose's  wedding 
was  immediately  postponed,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  September  the  twins 
were  married  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget  went  to  Italy, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crossthwaite  to 
Scotland;  but  there  was  a  happy 
Christmas  meeting  at  Huntley. 
The  more  they  saw  of  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite, the  more  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trevilian  repent  of  their  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  marriage,  and  the  more 
did  their  love  and  respect  increase 
for  their,  at  first,  unwelcome  son-in- 
law.  In  two  years  from  that  time 
Mr.  Granville  married  Louisa  Tre- 
vilian; and  now  Constance  is  the 
only  daughter  at  home.  That  she 
may  long  remain  there  is  the  hearty 
wish  of  her  parents ;  but  one  which 
we  fear  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
realized. 

L.L. 
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moraiaon  with  him ;  to  oome  down, 
in  point  of  fact,  ttfi  days  before  the 
Commem<»ation  bsjoa,  and  to  rtay 
till  it  was  of<sr.  The  brother  has 
got  two  Yery  ptetty  sittmg^roons, 
OYerlooking  tlM  old  quadrangle  of 
Boni&ce,  and  he  obtained  the  tator*B 
leave  that  one  of  them  should  be 
appropriated  to  myself.  The  tator 
was  ready  to  oblige  an  old  pupil 
wbo  laeai  his  DMiKe  on  the  booms; 
btft»  witn  a  yindictiv«  xvoollectioa  of 
my  haying  screwed  hifli«^  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  gave  vtteranoe  to 
some  dfeparaging  remarks  on  mj 
bygone  xmivenity  career. 

So  I  suddenly  dropped  from  the 
cloudy:  and  this  is  litecally  tme^for 
I  had  a  top  story  in  the  Temi^ 
and  found  myself  with  brother  Tom 
and  his  set  Previous  to  leaving 
town  on  this  lengthened  visit,  I 
fastfflied  a  card  on  my  door,  which 
had  often  done  duty  before,  bearing 
on  it  the  unhistoric  statement  that  I 
should  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  l^al  visitors  who  re- 
sorted to  me  were  chiefly  of  an  un- 
pleasant kind,  and  I  hoped  that  if 
they  waited  till  the  end  of  that  in- 
de&iite  fifteen  minutes,  they  might 
endure  a  state  of  penal  exasperation. 
I  very  much  enjoyed  finding  mygelf 
with  Tom  and  Blades  and  Gushing- 
ton,  and  the  rest  of  that  lot.  Tom 
had  just  gone  in  for  Mods,  (the 
little  beast  got  a  first),  and  Gush- 
ington,  brother  to  the  Honourable 
Impulsia,  had  just  been  ploughed. 
Blades  had  taken  a  brace  of  Firsts ; 
but  as  his  principles  were  not  at  all 
well  estabfished,  and  his  conduct 
coincided  with  his  principles,  I  took 
it  upon  me  to  inform  Mr.  Blades 
that  the  sharpest  blades  must  cut 
their  stick ;  to  which  he  responded, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  autho- 
rities should  first  get  a  handle. 
Blades  had  given  a  famous  answer 
to  a  noxious  little  examiner  who  had 
rather  got  his  berth  by  a  fluke,  who 
had  himself  taken  a  weak  degree, 
and  acted  weakly  ever  since.  The 
little  examiner  had  asked  Blades 
some  question  which  he  had  got  out 
of  Donaldson's  '  Varronianus,'  and 
put  it  in  such  a  shady  way,  that  he 
showed  that  he  had  failed  to  master 
Donaldson's  idea.  Blades  transfixed 
the  unhappy  man  with  a  stern  ex- 


pression of  countenance,  and  mildly 
observed,  'I  be^  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  rather  thmk  that  what  yon 
wkhed  to  aik  me  was  something  in 
fbis  wigr;'  and  tben  propounded  the 
question  in  its  eonecifornL  Didn't 
poor  little  Gush  only  wish  he  «onld 
do  things  in  that  style  1  But  Gush, 
as  I  said,  was  ploughed,  although 
we  vehemently  incited  hun  to  glory 
by  the  example  of  Adolphus  Smalls, 
Who  triumphantly  took  his  de^^ree 
at  Boni&ce  a  iSnr  |«ar8  agOk  This  is 
a  feunous  lyric,  after  MJaoaiolay, 
well  known  at  BonMace  mad  olher 
colleges;  and  as  it  has  not  tanroUed 
auoh  bey cmd,  I  had  better  eonfis  on 
it  a  little  '  temporary  immotUililgf  / 


•AdDlplnH8lMl]S0f 

■^  laBBliie  gods  hs  » 
Tlu*  »  he  had  been  pioiiglMl«lii«t 

Bi  »eiM  be  plonglied  bd  aan. 
By  ftm  ntoe  sodi  he  ■wore  lt» 
pat  en  ooechM  tlinM ; 
MBj  e  IlTdong  nli^t  he  xead 
With  qnrtBd  oak  and  towelled  heed  . 
To  get  him  his  degraiL 

'  Kow  eveiy  hall  and  eonegB 

Haa  aeen  the  awftal  liat 
Of  oandldatcB  to  pass  their  Oreate, 

Which  SMMlla  BD  oft  haa  wlewd. 
Shame  on  ttie  widergradnate 

Who  tremblaa  for  a  plough. 
When  e^BD  Small*  of  Bonifhoe 

Ej^ecte  that  hell  get  through. 

*  Now  towanb  llie  ediools  the  gownemai 

Are  padng  one  and  aU, 
From  many  a  damic  ooUege* 

Wtem  many  a  humble  lial4 
Item  many  a  knely  lodgiigi 

Which,  hid  in  adistant  atmai 
Ftom  dona  and  dona  to  Oslbid  ■(■§ 

AAnda  e«.wfe  retreat; 

*  From  legendary  CbiM  Ghnrofa, 

Where  booma  the  flv-fluned  beU 
Beared  hf  ttie  hand  of  Wolaoy, 

Bat  when  I  cannot  tell: 
From  daasle  qoada  of  Baliol 

Whme  third4oernMn  deecry 
The  moky  roofr  ef  Wtooeeter 

Maging  the  weefem  ^.; 

*  Ii^omthe  prond  hatta  of  BraaenoMb 

Queen  of  the  lals  wave, 
Who  tmlna  her  crew  on  beef  and  bear 

Oonqiietlton  to  brare ; 
Fhmi  Pembroke,  where  the  i*lfmnfn 

Are  few  and fkr  between; 
From  New  Inn  Hall,  where  auch  a  thli^ 

Haa  never  yet  been  aeen. 

*  And  thicklyand  more  thickly 

Towarda  the  five  order  gatea 
In  cap  and  gowo,  flash  through  the  town 
White<faokered  cauUdatei. 
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Slaabcr  of  Cbilst  Charch  ne*cr  before 

In  academics  seen ; 
And  Kobbj  of  the  colian  high. 
Girt  with  the  icarf  none  else  maj  tie; 
Loud  tnvaier'd  Bloomer,  stxipes  and  all, 
And  whiiker'd  Tomkins  from  the  hall 

Of  seedy  Kagdalene. 

'There  be  four  select  examiners 

The  daases  to  decide. 
And  tliree  by  torn  and  torn  about 

Are  sitting  side  by  sid& 
Homing  and  eve  the  trio 

Have  tomed  the  papers  o'er. 
Where  gownsmen  write  in  blacic  and  white 

Sacfa  questions  as  they  floor. 

•  Then  Mr.  SmaUs  of  Boniface 

Stood  np  his  &te  to  meet ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  threes 

And  they  bade  him  take  a  seat 
Men  soy  that  he  strange  answers  made 

In  his  divinity. 
And  that  stnnge  words  were  in  his  prose, 

Cuinetoadegree., 

'Bnt  they  called  his  vivi yooe  fsir. 

And  they  said  his  books  wonld  do^ 
And  natire  cheek,  where  flusts  were  weak, 

Got  Sbudls  in  triumph  through. 
80  they  gave  Urn  the  testamur 

That  was  a  passman's  right, 
He  was  more  than  three  examiners 

Cbuld  plough  irom  mom  to  ni^L 

'And  in  each  Oxlbid  college 

In  the  dreary  April  dayl^ 
When  undergraduates  fteeh  from  hall 

Are  t^**^^^  round  the  blase; 
When  crusted  port  is  opened, 

And  the  moderator  Ut ; 
When  the  weed  grows  red  in  the  freshman's 
mouth. 

And  makes  him  turn  to  Bfit, 

*  When  goes  unlimited  are  foroed 

On  some  unhappy  guU, 
When  victims  doomed  to  muU  their  pass 

Unconscious  pass  the  mull; 
With  chaiBng  and  with  laughing 

They  stlU  the  tale  renew. 
How  Smales  of  Boniiace  went  in. 

And  actually  got  through.' 

The  only  ianlt  that  I  know  of  in 
this  parody  is  that  it  is  too  good, 
too  cioee  to  the  'Lay  of  Horatiits.' 
It  was  rather  cnrions  finding  myself 
among  all  these  fellows  going  in  for 
their  seyend  examinations,  and  hav- 
ing myself  no  shaie  or  interest  in 
the  matter.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
suave  marimagno,  watching  a  storm 
from  a  rock,  smoking  a  quiet  cigar 
among  a  lot  of  nnquiet  people.  It  was 
rather  carious,  too,  findmg  myself 
in  Oxford  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
yeaiB,  aiul  to  obeerre  the  rapidity  of 


those  chang^   which   are   always 
going  on  amid  its  ancient  institu- 
tions.   Curious  also  it  was  to  meet 
little  Figg,  the  jeweller,  in  the  High, 
and  to  reflect  that  probably  his  legal 
representatiye  in  London  might  be 
hfunmering  away  at  my  oak  up  that 
five-flight  in  the  Temple.    I  have 
always  been  suflering   from   what 
has  been  well  called  the  prevalent 
Oxford  disease,  tic-doloreux.    That 
kind  of  tic  is  very  dolorous  indeed. 
I  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  brought 
a  blushing  bride  down  to  Oxford, 
when  I  should  pay  this  Memorial 
visit  to  the  seat  of  learning ;  to  have 
won   her    sympathetic   t^  as   I 
pointed  out  tiie  schools  where  I  was 
ruthlessly  ploughed  and  her  look  of 
elated  pride  as  I  should  show  her 
that  reach   of  the   river  where  I 
helped  to  bump  the  next  Torpid. 
But  she  preferred  Tompkins,  a  man 
of  no  merit,  on  the  coarse  and  feeble 
ground  that  he  was  able  to  offer  her 
an  establishment.    I  hear  that  l^rs. 
Tompkins  is  coming  down  tiiis  Com- 
mem.,  and  I  contemplate  freezing 
her  soul  with  my  cuttmg  politeness. 
How  this  last  lustrum  has  changed 
the  old  place!    The  Union  is  en- 
larged, and  the  Broad  is  altered,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  new  buildings  at 
Christ  Church,  and  the  chapel  at 
Exeter  is  finished,  and  that  lazy  dog 
Hurst  is  Public  Examiner,  and  a 
man  who  has  been,  or  is  going  to 
be.  Proctor  is  telling  me  about  his 
engagement  to   his   pretty  cousin 
(this  surely  is  an  insularity,  and 
the  Vice-Chanoellor  ought  to  look 
into  it^,  and  little  brotib^er  Tommy 
has  got  a  First  at  Mods.    I  dreamt 
the  other  night  that  I  was  going  in 
for  Smalls  again,  and  was  in  a  fear- 
fiil  funk  because  I  could  not  recol- 
lect the  second  aorists  of  the  irre- 
gular verbs.    But  I  shall  not  bother 
myself    either    with    troublesome 
di^ms  or  troublesome  realities.  Let 
me  take  a  draught  of  this  familiar 
Oxford  ale,  which  wise  old  Warton 
knew  and  loved  and  testified  to  its 
blessed  effects- 
Balm  of  my  cares,  sweet  solace  of  my  toils, 
Hail,  Juice  benignant  I 

I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain,  if  I 
have  accumulated  wisdom  for  brother 
Tommy,  and  brother  Tommy  is  cer- 
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tarnly  doiog  all  be  can  to  mako  this 
a  jolly  commemoration  for  himself 
and  lus  friends. 

An  immense  lot  of  people  were 
coming.  Impnlsia  Gnshington^  hay- 
ing explored  the  Oriental  world, 
hiMd  determined  to  inyestigate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Oxonians 
at  home.  On  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten day  of  the  Ck)mmemoration 
she  saw  reason  to  declare  that  the 
customs  were  highly  curious,  but 
as  for  manners  they  had  not  got  any. 
€k)untry  cousins  were  writing  up 
from  Ihe  most  extreme  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  signifying  their  intention 
to  attend,  and  their  supreme  pleasure 
that  lodgings  shoula  forthwith  be 
taken  for  them.  All  this  was  much 
easier  said  than  done.  You  might 
take  your  lodgings  six  weeks  before- 
hand, and  even  then  terms  were  ex- 
orbitant; and  when  you  came  to 
the  time  itself,  things  were  at  famine 

E rices.  It  was  quite  a  study  of 
uman  character  to  view  the  un- 
blushingimperturbability  with!which 
astounding  demands  were  made. 
The  economical  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  were  exhibited  with  inflex- 
ible rigidity ;  and  I  repeatedly  con- 
gratulated myself  at  the  jovial  quar- 
ters which  brother  Tommy  gave  me. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know 
^at  the  most  gigantic  attempt  at 
imposition  proved  to  be  either  a 
comparative  or  a  superlative  failure. 
A  certain  tradesman  in  the  High,  of 
a  keen  speculating  genius,  hired  the 
Com  Exchange  and  the  Town  Hall 
for  Gonunemoration  week,  and  had 
so  little  sense  of  fairness  and  kindly 
feeling,  that  he  demanded  what  were 
almost  prohibitial  prices.  The  Free- 
masons determined  not  to  put  up 
with  the  imposition,  and  erected  a 
temporary  hall  of  their  own,  in 
which  they  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, which  I  hope,  among  other 
good  results,  had  a  salutary  moral 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  speculator. 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  young 
ladies,  more  than  anything,  which 
keeps  up  in  all  its  splendid  vitality 
the  institution  of  the  Commemora- 
tion. Of  course  tiie  little  loves  want 
to  look  at  the  places  about  which 
they  have  heard  so  much  from  their 
sweethearts  and  brothers.  It  would 
be  interesting  to^  have  some  well- 


.  considered  attempts  to  ascertain  the 
love  statistics  of  llie  Commemoration 
week.  I  can  only  say  that  the  pas- 
sion Amor,  which  some  learned 
nosologists  consider  a  disease,  and 
classify  in  the  ordo  fibris,  ran  an 
extensive  course,  b'ghtly,  and  some- 
times sincerely,  although  the  seve- 
rity of  the  symptoms  was  happily 
mitigated  by  the  equally  extensive 
prevalence  of  cool  tankards.  O, 
'  bowery  loveliness  *  of  walks  of  Mag- 
dalen! 0  winding  shores  and  cool 
whispering  wave  of  Isis  and  Cher- 
well  I  0  shade  of  Fair  Kosamond, 
hovering  at  Godstowe  o'er  still 
fiedrer  roses  of  to-day's  world!  O 
groves  of  Nuneham  and  Bagley !  ye 
have  much  to  answer  for.  '  In  the 
spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love  ;*  but  I 
don't  think  a  young  man  is  very 
particular  as  to  dates,  and  all  sea- 
sons come  pretty  much  the  same. 
If  there  is  a  spedal  season,  it  is  the 
early  summer,  when  the  Commemo- 
ration comes  off  at  Oxford.  The 
poet  of  the  Oxford  'Harlequin,'  a 
promising  young  contemporary,  has 
seen  the  full  measure  of  Oxford's 
extreme  peril,  and  has  thus  raised 
a  warning  voice  against  it : 

*  A  wike  flnom  your  rcrerend  dmnben. 

Staid  dtj  of  leaning,  arise ! 
Already  around  thee  in  numbera 

Besiegers  prepare  a  surprise  I 
Shake  off  your  most  classic  of  snoozes. 

One  glanoe  at  your  dangers  to  take ; 
The  Graces  haye  ousted  the  Muses— 

Awake,  Alma  Mater,  awake  I 

'  Commem  is  approaching,  he  waking ! 

Poor  old  dame  1  her  Cake  sons  have  be- 
trayed her, 
And  already  fai  hundreds  are  making 

A  truce  with  the  lovely  invader. 
An  army  of  beautifU  Vandals 

'Xeath  her  reverend  towers  appear— 
Hals  for  helmets,  balmorals  for  sandals. 

The  sUk  parasol  for  the  spear. . 

'  They  are  coming  with  whiq)erB  and  nuUlngs 

And  blushes  and  murmurs  and.slgba, 
And  daxalingi  of  silks  and  book-muslin 

And  glances  of  ankles  and  eyes. 
Kates,  Emilys,  Constances,  Lauras^ 

Jane^  Alices,  Annes,  Isabels, 
Marias,  Fannys*  Elisabeths,  Floras, 

Maggie^  OsroUnes,  Ghariottca,  and;BeUQa ; 

*  Young,  elderly,  stately,  and  mignon, 
PetiU  and  talU  blonde  and  brunette. 

Bands,  ringlets,  Vlmptntrieet  chignon^ 
Flirt  and  bluestocking,  prude  and  coquette. 
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Tbe  glTli  vho  ktb  pifUj . 


■ni.Sci.i.iBm^9»dadoD't  oiuTeraity;    thej    seized    the    ad- 


Tanoed  poets;  ihoj  stormed  the  old 

qasdnugles;  they  completed    the 

work  of  sabjogatioa  in  a  moment. 

will  K...  .„,  1  -^,  -  ■     ™.  "^^^  PruBsianfl  ponring  into  Saxony 

iZzZ)  'S.  jr.X  ta^on  r  "^  Hanover  were  as  nothing  to  it. 

Hv  ibe  pomr.  to  wbom  udn-ion  p«,  HaplftSB  brother  Tommy  feU  in  the 

XMpaittn-wiaininmoomvivtmxuni.  luuTeraal     havoo;    poor    Tommy, 

And  iRui  la  Id  ititif  iwif  I'  who  cannot  marry,  on  a  modeiatd 

_  ,   ,  caloolation,  for  abont  fifteen  years ; 

Bat  the  wammg  Toioewae  raised,      and  aa  for  myself,  a  long  series  of 

Ossandra-Iike,  in  vain.   The  lovely     socceaafol  oompetitois  efiaoed  the 


recollection  of  the  nnworthy  heing  a  joke,  illastrlons  for  its  aiitiqnify, 

vho  bad  smiled  on  Tompkii^  and  attendance  in  hall  simply  meant 

Up  to  the  Saturday  it  was  pre-  the  eitenaiTe  feeding  and  wineing 

Bomedthataoademiomattenvonld  which  was  to  ctnne  (^  there  daring 

eontiniie  with  their  wonted  nsvity.  the  ensoing  week.     Aa   Saturday 

But  it  didnt  da    The  bnameas  of  ai)pn)aohed,  these   pl^fal,    iuter- 

ooUeotioni   and  examinatioiu  was  mittent  attempts  at  academio  em- 

•haoirfDlly  hnddled  np.  A  fbw  men  ploymeot  were  disoontinaed,  and  it 

had  impoaitJonsBet  them,  and  some  feotme  clearly  understood  that  the 

were  told  to  attend  everyday  in  the  only  serions  work  before  the  nni- 

faall,    Snoh  Katenoes  were  reoeiTBd  varsity  was  to  keep  the  Commemo* 

with  beaminglooka  of  oheerfol  satis-  ration  according  to  its  own  high  and 

twtioD.  The  imposition  was  simply  renowned  stanoaid  of  ei^oyment. 

TOL.  X.— HO.  liVI.  B 
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I  think  I  said  that  all  ezamina- 
tioDS  wexe  oyer  on  the  Saturday. 
The  mighty  Blades,  however,  in- 
formed his  Mends  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  set  them  an  examination 
paper  on  Monday  morning,  directly 
after  break&st,  if  they  would  oome 
and  breakfast  with  him  on  that  day. 
Miss  Impolsia  GushingUm  lisped 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  shame.  But 
Gush  grinned  and  said  that  he  and 
a  lot  of  fellows  would  be  very  glad 
to  eat  Blades'  bieak&st  and  to 
setUe  down  into  Blades'  examina- 
tion paper.  Impulsia  wanted  to 
know  if  it  would  be  a  real  examina- 
tion. Blades  said  it  would ;  a  yery 
reid  and  a  very  stiff  sort  of  thing, 
knowing  that  Gush  would  hardly 
be  inclined  to  act  as  an  amateur  in 
an  examination.  What  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  the  man  who  should 
floor  the  paper,  or  go  nearest  to 
flooring  the  paper?  Blades  had 
not  thought  of  that.  Impulsia 
su^»;e6ted  a  pair  of  gloyes.  Blades 
said  he  didn't  so  much  mind,  only 
the  gloves  must  be  boxing-gloves. 
So  it  was  settled  that  Blades'  exa- 
mination was  to  come  off  on  Mon- 
day morning  directly  after  the 
breakfast,  and  that  Blades  was  to 
present  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves  to 
the  candidate  who  should  secure 
the  highest  number  of  marks. 

Blades'  breakfost  was  a  vezygood 
one;  his  breakGEMts  always  were 
very  good.  I  chiefly  remember  it 
on  account  of  the  keen  mental  agony 
which  Blades  inflicted  on  his  scout 
on  this  occasion.  The  rascal  fiilly 
deserved  ii  He  was  most  neg- 
ligent in  his  services ;  not  particu- 
larly sober,  nor  yet  particularly 
honest  I  remembw  a  trick  the 
rascal  served  me  in  my  own  time. 
A  number  of  men  happened  to  drop 
in  upon  me  one  winter  evening,  and 


I  sent  him  out  to  mull  some  wine. 
The  mulled  wine  not  making  ita 
appearance,  I  searched  for  the  scout, 
and  found  him  in  a  helpless  Btal& 
of  intoxication  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
staircase.  Perquisites  were  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Lumsden,  the 
scout ;  and  the  perquisites  of  Blades' 
champagne  break&st  would  be  very 
well  worth  having.  But  this  morn- 
ing a  fiend,  or  a  brace  of  fiends 
crossed  Lumsden's  path,  in  the 
shape  of  Long  Stapleton  and  his 
dog.  The  Long-'un  had  just  in- 
vented a  new  and  scientific  way  of 
knocking  off  the  heads  of  bottles 
with  a  Imife,  with  which  he  charmed 
the  surrounding  circle.  Now  Lums- 
den sold  his  bottles  to  the  wine- 
merchant,  and  as  he  witnessed  this 
lavish  destruction  of  his  own  par- 
ticular property,  he  rushed  franti- 
cally into  an  adjacent  pantry,  and, 
producing  a  corkscrew,  he  implored 
the  Long-'un  to  use  it;  who,  in 
reply,  flung  it  at  his  head.  Staple- 
ton's  dog,  Snarleyyow,  was  a  pecu- 
liarly lean  animal,  possessing  mar- 
vellous power  of  assimilating  food. 
He  could  consume  immense  quanti- 
ties of  provender,  but  with  no  other 
visible  effect  than  that  he  seemed  to 
grow  leaner.  During  the  breakfiast 
his  master  flung  him  a  dish  of  kid- 
neys, a  few  chops,  a  chicken,  and 
half  a  quarter  of  lamb,  and,  unless 
Lumsden  had  cleared  the  cloth  with 
much  precipitation,  the  perquisites 
would  have  been  very  small  indeed 
that  morning. 

Then  quills,  blotting-paper,  and 
foolscap  were  served  to  each  man, 
and,  in  solemn  silence,  Blades  served 
out  a  printed  examination  paper  to 
each  mazL  The  presence  of  a  huge 
claret  cup  was  the  only  item  that 
detracted  from  the  solemnity  and 
regularity  of  the  proceedings. 
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Subjeot^Pickwick  Papers. 

T.  ^^  }  e  ColL  Bon.  Fac.  Examiners. 

L  Explain  the  subjects  of  Natural  and  Archsdologioal  Science  ref ened  to 
in  Pickwick  under  the  following  heads : — 
(I.)  The  Tittlebatian  Theory. 
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(2.)  Examine  the  electrical  studies  of  the  scientific  gentleman  of 
Clifton,  who  detailed  how  a  flash  of  fiie  danced  befoie  his  eyes, 
and  how  he  receiyed  a  shock  which  stunned  him  for  a  fall 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

(3.)  Investigate  the  inscription — 

+ 
BILST 

UM 
PSHI 

8.  M. 

ABK 

* 

And  enumerate  the  eighteen  different  readings  proposed. 

n.  Quote  i^om  any  articles  of  the  Eatanswill  local  press  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  boroughs.  Compare  the 
same  with  any  of  Mr.  Lowe's  speeches.  You  may  illustrate  with  passages 
of  parallel  scurrility  from  tiie  British  weekly  press. 

to.  Medical  students,  according  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  are  *  very  fine  fellows, 
with  judgments  matured  by  observation  and  refiection,  and  tastes  refined 
by  reading  and  study.'  Eramine  this  statement  with  inference  to  the  bio- 
graphies of  Mr.  Bemamin  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.  Explain  etymologi- 
oally  the  tenn '  Sawbones.' 

IV.  Trace  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  Mr.  Winkle's  attachment  to 
Arabella  iilen.  Is  she  the  same  person  as  Barbara  Allen?  and  give 
zeeaons  for  your  opinion. 

y.  Give  tiie  substance  of  the  monthly  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Brick  Lane  branch  of  the  United  Grand  Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance 
Association.  You  need  not  quote  the  instances,  if  anything  less  absurd 
occurs  to  you  in  the  teetotal  press  of  the  present  day. 

YL  Mention  the  geographical  position  (with  latitude  and  longitude)  of 
Mr.  Jingle's  country  mansion,  Nohall,  Nowhere. 

YIL  Examine  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Sei^jeant  Buzfnz,  in  the  great  case 
of  Bardell  versus  Pickwick.  Give  any  account  of  any  racy  trial  of  breach 
of  promise  case  of  which  you  have  heard  or  been  concerned  in. 

'^IL  Do  you  spell  the  name  of  Sam  Weller  with  a  Y  or  a  W?  and  give 
reasons  for  me  oruiography. 

IX.  To  whom  are  the  following  sentences  to  be  refianed?— and  give  the 
context  of  the  passages  quoted : — 

a.  'Sudden  disappearance— talk  of  the  whole  dty— search  made  every- 
where— ^without  success — ^public  fountain  in  tiie  great  square  sud- 
denlT  ceased  playing— weeks  elapsed— still  a  stoppage— workmen 
employed  to  clean  it— water  drawn  of— fitther-in-law  discovered  stick- 
ing head  first  in  the  main-pipe,  with  a  fiill  con&esion  in  his  right 
boot' 

/S.  'Peek,  Christian  name;  Weeks«  snzname:  good,  ver  good.  Peek 
Week&    How  you  do.  Weeks  V 

7.  'If  ever  yon  gets  to  up'ards  o'  &%,  and  feels  disposed  to  go 
a-marryin'  anybody — ^no  matter  who— jist  you  shut  yourself  npin  your 
own  room,  if  you've  got  one,  and  pison  yourself  off-hand.  jQangin's 
wulgar ;  so  dont  you  have  nothin'  to  say  to  that.' 

d.  'I  said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentleman  to  skin  him.  My 
ohaiaeter  was  at  stake.  I  had  no  alternative.  As  an  officer  in  his 
Majesty's  service  I  was  bound  to  skin  him.  I  ic^tted  the  necessity; 
Imt  it  must  be  done.  He  was  open  to  conviction.  He  saw  that  the 
roks  of  the  service  were  imperative.    He  fled.' 

X.  Eramino  the  doctrine  of  'priory  'tachmeni' 

XL  WeBeriana  voces.  State  the  words  of  the  young  nobleman  when  he 
was  pat  on  the  pension-list  beoause  an  ancestor  had  lit  the  king's  pipe 
with  %  portable  tinder-box;— of  the  cats'  meat  man  when  the  housemaid 

K  a 
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called  him  no  gentleman  ;->of  the  soldier  when  he  was  ordeied  three 
hundred  lashes ;— of  Bine  Beard's  domestic  chaplain,  when  he  buried  him 
with  a  sigh  of  pity;— of  the  Polar  bear  when  he  was  practising  his 
skating; — of  the  young  gentleman  to  the  fractious  periwmkle; — of  the 
Lord '  Mayor,  when  the  CMef  Secretary  o'  State  proposed  his  missis's  health 
arter  dinner.' 


Tom  got' the  boxing-gloyes.  He 
answered  every  question.  At  least 
he  impinged  on  every  question, 
and  took  the  prize;  a  frequent 
trick  of  the  little  beasfs.  The 
other  well-known  features  of  the 
Commemoration  were  not  so  on- 
ginal  as  the  examination  in  *  Pick- 
wick/ but  a  deal  pleasanter.  Even 
every  boat  failed  to  capsize  during 
the  Procession  of  Boats,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  young  ladies, 
who  look  interesting  when  Ihey 
scream,  and,  I  believe,  to  Letitia's 
disappointment,  who  would  rather 
have  liked  the  novelty  of  seeing  a 
man  drowned.  There  is  a  good  deal 
about  Letitia  that  reminds  one  of 
tiie  Roman  maiden  putting  her 
thumb  down  and  relentlessly  doom- 
ing the  vanquished  gladiator.  There 
were  pic-nics  to  Nuneham  and 
Blenheim,  concerts,  dances,  and  all 
the  authorized  saturnalia  of  the 
season.  As  an  Anglo-Latin  poet 
observes— 

'  Nunc  est  blbendnm,  nunc  pede  llbero 
PalsandA  Town  Hall;  none  eleganUoribos 
Ornare  the  tables  of  colleges 
Tempns  erat  qireadlinu  sodaks.' 

We  had  a  variation  of  drinks 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
American  bar.  There  wafl  a  good 
deal  of  expensive  shopping  with  fail 
cousins,  who  naturauy  wanted  me- 
morials of  Oxford,  not  to  mention 
some  quiet  Van  John  with  their 
brothers  in  the  evenings.  Things 
have  changed  from  the  simplicity'  of 
the  days  of  Terra  Filius,  wno  says^ 

*  Betng  of  age  to  play  the  fool. 
With  muckle  glee  I  left  oor  school 

AtHoxtoo. 
And  mounted  on  an  easy  pad. 
Bode  with  my  mother  and  my  dad. 
To  Ozon.' 

But  the  usual  scene  at  the  theatre 
must  not  be  pretermitted,  the 
theatre  built  by  the  worthy  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  who  himself  never 
set  eyes  upon  it  It  has  been  often 
described,  and  the  unveiled  reeuler 


might  &ncy  that  the  description 
could  be  stereotyed  once  for  alL 
But,  in  reality,  each  Gonmiemora^ 
tion  has  its  own  differentia.  This 
year  had  its  hero.  One  year  had 
Alfred  Tennyson,  another  had  Lord 
Derby,  anotiier  Eingsley,  another 
Mr.  Disraeli  This  year  also  had 
its  hero— the  Man  in  the  White  Coat. 
Arise,  0  Muse,  and  sing  the  Man  in 
the  White  Goat  Art,  also,  in  these 
unvarnished  pages,  has  sought  to 
depict  the  hour  and  the  man.  For 
the  day  came,  and  the  mighty  mul- 
titude gathered  to  the  theatre.  The 
area  was  thronged;  above  them 
were  the  ladies  in  their  bright  and 
gorgeous  parterres,  and  in  the 
Olympian  heights  were  the  under- 
graduates. Aad  among  the  throng 
in  the  area  came  the  Man  in  the 
White  Coat  As  when,  incautious, 
you  touch  some  vicious  black  and 
tan  terrier,  and  it  yells  its  little 
heart  out  at  the  insult ;  or  as  a  red 
handkerchief  dangled  before  an  in- 
furiated bull,  maddens  still  more 
the  noble  beast,  so  did  that  obfoso 
coat  stir  to  its  inmost  depths 
the  undergraduate  souL  Yes,  the 
white-coated  man  in  the  gallery 
hissed  vehemently  and  vociferously 
the  white-coated  man  in  the  area. 
It  is  their  prescriptive  right  The 
undergraduate  cap  and  gown  may 
carry  off  any  gay  hues,  but  woe  to 
the  bad  taste  which  exhibits  a  white 
hat  or  a  light-coloured  coat  in  the 
area.  The  vortex  of  popular  fniy 
was  in  this  instance  concentrated 
upon  one  unpopular  individual. 
When  the  white  coat  was  simply  iCn 
overcoat,  it  was  easily  removeable ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy 
being  who  had  no  other,  it  seemed 
to  be  equally  an  offence  against 
popular  passions  to  keep  the  gar- 
ment on  or  to  take  it  offl  The  poor 
hunted  man  tried  to  hide  hinoself , 
retreating  into  this  and  that  comer 
of  the  area;  but  his  hateful  pre- 
sence  could  not  be  oonoealedf  and 
he  WBB  everywhere  recoil  with 
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htunicanes  of  shrieks.  One  com- 
passionate undergraduate  from  the 
galleiy  proffered  the  use  of  a  cap 
and  gown,  but  of  this  the  lonely 
one  did  not  ayail  himself.  How- 
eyer,  a  touching  advertisement  ap< 
peaied  in  a  local  paper  next  week, 
heartily  thanking  the  intending 
lender  of  the  academical  garb.  At 
eleyen  the  Yioe-Ohancellor  took  his 
seat  with  the  proctors,  who  received 
a  good  deal  of  hissing,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  there  might  be  a  lull  in 
the  tempest  A  little  good  humour 
was  produced  by  an  absurd  proposal 
to  give  three  cheers  ibr  *  Thorley's 
Food  for  Gattla'  An  attempt  was 
made  to  proceed  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  day,  but  it  was  im- 
possible while  the  '  white  coat'  still 
jwlluted  the  region  with  his  pre- 
sence. At  last  the  unhappy  man, 
pursued  with  yells  of  hate,  ned  from 
the  theatre,  using  gestures  expres- 
sive of  indignation  and  dismay. 
I  believe,  however,  that  he  subse- 
quently made  his  appearance  once 
more  in  a  quieter  garb,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
proceedings,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
which  he  had  so  prominently  taken 
share. 

He  was  certainly  the  lion  of  the 
day,  much  more  so  than  any  of  the 
'illustrious  strangers' who  received 
the  honorary  degree.  The  undor- 
graduates  did  not  recognise  many 
of  them,  and  demanded  'Who  is 
he?'  'Where  did  he  come  from?' 
apparently  ignorant  that  Sir  James 
Simpson  discovered  chloroform,  that 
Professor  Thompson  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  electrician  of  the  age,  that 
Dr.  Hooker,  of  Eew,  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  naturalists. 
They  know  something,  however, 
about  Professor  Phillips,  as  he  hap- 
p^  to  live  at  Oxford,  and  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Merivale,  because 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Ro- 
man history.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  and  not  desirable, 
that  the  youthful  undergraduates 
should  know  all  about  the  great 
lights  of  modem  science.  They 
may  be  proud  of  their  ignorance, 
and  they  have  certainly  a  great 
deal  to  be  proud  of.  They  were 
much  more  at  home  in  cheering  the 
ladies,  the  ladies  in  'white,' '  blue,' 


'pink,'  'green,'  'black,'  'red,' 
'mauve,'  'violet'  They  were  all 
cheered,  many  of  them  many  times 
over.  The  political  chiefs  of  the  day, 
who  generally  receive  great  atten- 
tion, were  subordinate  to  the  ladies. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments during  the  Commemoration^ 
which  respectively  best  suit  the 
younger  and  the  old — the  loud 
amusements  of  balls  and  theatricals, 
and  the  quieter  pursuits  of  exploring 
libraries  and  galleries.  I  have  had 
my  share  among  shooting  stars  and 
glorious  Apollos,  and  I  am  now 
rather  beginning  to  moon  among 
the  books,  and  to  show  other  signs 
of  premature  decrepitude.  Blades 
and  Gushington  were  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  private  theatricals, 
which  cropped  up  during  this  Com- 
memoration to  an  extent  hardly 
within  previous  collegiate  remem- 
brance. I  noticed  that  Gush  in- 
sisted that  whenever  a  scene  at  an 
inn  was  produced,  and  such  scenes 
occur  pretty  frequentiy,  there  should 
be  real  wineing  and  no  make-believe ; 
and  it  was  noticed  that  such  scenes 
were  generally  protracted  beyond 
other  portions  of  the  entertainment 
But  the  men  were  very  impartial  in 
giving  a  dne  share  of  attention  to 
all  the  amusements,  and  the  ladies 
were  not  a  whit  behind,  affording, 
in  fiict,  some  litUe  reason  for  Pope's 
unkind  cut  that  each  one  of  them  is 
a  rake  at  heart  The  subject  is  full 
of  awe  and  wonder ;  how  a  languid 
being,  who  in  a  general  sort  of  way 
is  ordered  chicken-broth  and  car- 
riage exercise,  can  perform  during 
Commemoration  an  amount  of  feats 
which  would  tax  the  energies  and 
endurance  of  a  prizefighter.  There 
is  little  Letitia  Grant,  for  instance, 
who  goes  in  for  being  rather  deli- 
cate. She  was  at  the  Christ  Church 
ball  on  Tuesday  m'ght,  and  danced 
away  '  till  the  breath  of  the  morniog 
stirred,  and  the  planet  of  love 
was  on  high.'  It  was  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  she 
and  old  Lady  Grant  went  away,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  she  was  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy  at  the  Sheldonian,  with  the 
slightest  dash  of  dew  on  her  gloves 
from  the  pelting  rain  outside.  Then 
she  made  a  very  creditable  lunch  in 
hall,  and  seemed  to  have  a  very 
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good  notion  of  lobster  salad  and 
Moselle  cup.    Afterwards  she  took 
her  part  in  the  promenade  in  New 
College  Gardens  in  the  afternoon 
for  t£e  masonic  f^te,  and  after  a 
snag  littie  dinner  in  rooms,  whero 
she  was  good  enongh  affcer  coffee  to 
sing  us  some  charming  songs,  being 
donbtfal  whether  she  should  patro- 
nise the  Shooting  Stars  in  Alfred 
Street,  or  go  to  the  ball  at  the  Cla- 
rendon HoteU  she  happily  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  attending  both. 
The  pace  is  terrific,  and  little  Letitia 
will  become  delicate  in  real  earnest 
if  she  does  not  take  care.    Extensive 
jQirting   ought  to  be   enumerated 
either  among   her  amusements  or 
her  serious  occupations.  She  is  good 
enough  to  honour  me  with  a  certain 
amount  of  intimacy,  and  to  bestow 
little  confidences,  of  which  I  hope  I 
am  not  altogether  unworthy,   ^ut 
Letitia  is  a  dangerous  character,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.    She  whis- 
pered to  me  that  Jenkins  of  Exeter 
had  proposed  to  her  when  they  had 
gone  over  with  a  party  to  Cumnor, 
and  they  had  grown  pathetic  toge- 
ther about  the  sorrows  of  Amy  Bob- 
sart.    She  had  accepted  him,  she 
said ;  he  was  such  a  nice  man,  and 
had  such  nice  principles.     I  con- 
gratulated her.    Jenkms  is  rather  a 
spoony  poetical  sort  of  fellow,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  him.    By-and- 
by  she  told  me  that  an  Oriel  man, 
of  extremely  solvent  parentoge,  had 
also  proposed  to  her  in  the  intervals 
of  a  dance.    '  And  what  did  you  say 
to  him,  Letitia?*!  inquired.    Le- 
titia responded  that  she  had,  further- 
more, accepted  the  Oriel  man.    I 
pointed  out  to  the  young  lady  that 
she  was  placing  herself  in  a  position 
of  some  embarrassment     She  ad- 
mitted it,  and  in  polished  phrase- 
ology expressed  her  regret  for  the 
unfortunate   concatenation   of  cir- 
cumstances.   I  indicated  to  Letitia 
that  her  simplest  and  most  obvious 
course  was  to  fling  over  her  present 
brace  of  accepted  suitors,  and  accept 
her  faithful  and  attached   Bobus, 
who  would  see  her  safe  out  of  her 
difficulties.     Letitia  only  gave   a 
satiric  smile.    There  are  no  secrets 
between  us,  and  she  is  unfortunately 
aware  of  my  state  of  chronic  impe- 
cuniositj. 


But  I  think  there  was  other  com- 
pany and  other  scenes  which  I  liked 
still  better  than  these.  That  dear 
old  lady,  our  good  Dean's  wife  at 
home,  and  her  quiet  good  girls  were 
much  more  enjoyable  people  than 
Letitia.  It  was  very  pleasant  te  get 
out  of  the  broad  glare  of  the  streets 
into  the  twilight  gloom  of  cloisters, 
chapels,  and  libraries ;  to  point  to 
the  shelves  groaning,  as  Gibbon 
says,  under  B^edictine  editions ;  to 
turn  over  illuminated  missals;  to 
examine  the  cups  and  croziers  of 
Plantagenet  reigns ;  to  see  the  pic- 
turesque remnants  of  plate  saved 
from  the  silver  and  gold  melted 
down  to  serve  the  good  cause  of 
Charles  L;  to  look  at  the  altar- 
pieces  of  chapels  and  the  heirlooms 
of  portraits  belonging  to  the  Houses 
of  Masters  and  Presidents ;  to  show 
the  stories  of  Arthurean  romance 
emblazoned  on  the  walls  of  the 
Union ;  to  look  over  the  old  draw- 
ings of  Baphael  and  the  new  glories 
of  the  pre-Baphaelite  school;  to 
pause,  m  quiet  spots,  amid  the 
murmur  of  water  and  the  rustiing 
of  boughs,  to  gather  in  the  £amous 
mnoramic  view  of  the  fair  city. 
Then  these  good  girls  had  set  their 
hee^ts  on  seeing  certain  things  and 
places.  They  must  behold  that 
identical  lantern  which  Guy  Fawkes 
had  in  his  hand  when  he  was  pre- 
mring  to  blow  up  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  tney  did  see  it; 
next  they  must  see  Dr.  Pusey  in  the 
flesh,  and  convulsive  efforts  must  be 
made  to  procure  Dr.  Posey's  auto- 
graph ;  they  must  view  the  Martyrs' 
memorial;  they  must  see  the  new 
chapels  of  Exeter  and  Balliol ;  they 
must  go  to  Brasenose  and  see  the 
rooms  which  Keginald  Heber  used 
to  occupy.  The  girls  were  wild 
about  Heber;  and  at  first  I  was 
not  certain  whether  the  Martyrs' 
memorial  had  not  had  something  to 
do  with  him,  and  whether  he  might 
not  have  been  burnt  alive  under 
Philip  and  "Msucj.  But  it  seems  it 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  since  he 
was  at  Oidford ;  the  Dean's  wife  re- 
collected him  very  perfectly.  Talk 
about  a  man  likeHeoer  lets  a  fellow 
down  a  bit  He  was  no  older  than 
I  was  when  he  was  famous  and 
doing  a  world  of  good;  I  do  not 
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«are  about  the  fiime,  but  it  boilers 
me  that  I  am  not  doing  some  good 
in  the  world,  none  even  to  myselt 
The  Dean's  wife  also  knew  Dr. 
Bonth,  the  last  President  of  Mag- 
dalen, who  snrviyed  to  his  hun- 
dzedth  year ;  they  have  his  portnut 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian 
(where  we  saw  Guy  Fawkes'  lan- 
tern), taken  when  he  was  ninety- 
giz.  The  Dean*s  people  told  me 
that  old  Eouth  used  to  know  ano- 
^or  old  President  who  also  lasted 
till  nearly  a  hxmdred,  and  used  to 
talk  as  &miliarly  of  the  later  Caro- 
line eyen  as  we  ourselves  could  of 
the  prospects  of  Beform  and  the 
chances  of  Liberals  and  Derbyites. 

It  was  ako  interesting  to  observe 
the  conflicting  shades  of  character 
and  the  varying  opinions  among 
senioTB  and  juniors.  Alas!  that  the 
stem  truth  should  obtrude  itself 
upon  my  notice,  that  I  am  one  of 
WA  seniors,  and  am  fiist  developing 
symptoms  of  fogeyism.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  fifttiiers  and  that  sort 
of  heavy  people  behaved  very  well ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
pay,  and  they  paid  very  handsomely : 
getting  the  best  of  everything  and 
plenfy  of  the  best  Yet  the  old 
fellows  often  spoke  remorsefally, 
hinting  at  the  chances  they  had 
thrown  away;  of  the  good  things 
they  had  lost  only  by  a  fluke,  and 
the  decidedly  inferior  men  who  had 
become  judges  and  bishops.  The 
kind  of  elderly  party  who  most  en- 
joyed himself  was  the  superannua- 
tion don,  who  had  brought  his  girls 
from  his  country  living  to  visit  his 
boys  at  college.  This  kind  of  man 
had  really  tekken  from  Oxford  all 
that  Oxford  had  to  give  him,  and 


now,  with  reasonable  elation,  he 
looked  upon  the  scene  of  his  old 
triumphs,  and  called  upon  his  chil- 
dren to  rejoice  with  him  and  follow 
in  his  footprints  of  success.  Among 
all  the  fathers,  of  eveiy  sort  and  de- 
scription, one  discerned  this  element 
of  parental  anxiety  working  stead- 
fastly and  strongly;  great  anxiety 
also  that  the  young  ones  should 
avoid  the  snares  and  -p&pJiB  that 
beset  them,  and  on  which  they 
themselves  had  made  some  sort  of 
shipwreck.  This  feeling,  though 
subdued  and  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, was  constantly  peeping  out 
during  the  Commemoration,  and 
was  showing  itself  in  tender  mani- 
festations. Through  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  association,  this  feeling 
even  affected  myself,  and  having  no 
oflbpring,  I  concentrated  any  paren- 
tal solicitudes  I  could  command  on 
my  little  brother  Tommy.  I  was 
really  very  glad  to  see  Tommy,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  the 
Commemoration  week,  plunging  into 
the  new  edition  of  Grant's  '  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,'  and  tilien  holding  a 
prolonged  conversation  with  a  small 
Balliol  man,  on  the  Unconditioned 
and  the  Unlmowable.  It  was  all  the 
unknowable  to  me,  and  no  mistake. 
It  is  no  fault  of  Tommy's,  I  reflected 
to  myself,  that  Nature,  while  giving 
me  a  good  profile  and  abundant 
hair,  has,  in  Tommy's  case,  devoted 
greater  attention  to  the  interior 
lining  and  furniture  of  the  human 
skulL  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
forgive  little  Tommy,  and  hope  he 
will  do  something— and  indeed  it 
wants  it  sadly — towards  raising  the 
intellectual  reputation,  now  at  a  low 
ebb,  of  the  house  of  Bobus. 
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A  GOOD  many  people  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  toe  life  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  one  oon- 
tinned  round  of  feasting,  a  year  of 
perpetual  turtle  and  champagne. 
That  is  an  error ;  but  even  if  the 
supposition  were  correct,  the  life  of 
a  hospitable  Lord  Mayor  would  be 
sufficiently  arduous.  Let  any  master 
or  mistress  of  a  household  realize  to 
himself  or  herself,  if  he  or  she  can, 
an  unceasing  round  of  parties— say 
only  for  a  single  week.  Imagine 
what  it  would  be  to  have  to  give  a 
grand  dinner-party  every  day,  with 
a  reception  to  follow.  Take  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  matter, 
and  say  that  you  have  servants  to 
look  after  everything— a  secretary 
to  send  out  the  invitations  and  ar- 
range the  guests  at  table ;  an  expe- 
rienced chef  to  superintend  the 
culinary  department ;  a  trustworthy 
and  judicious  butler  to  dispense  the 
wine,  and  a  well-drilled  stafif  of 
footmen  to  wait  at  table.  Possess- 
ing all  these  advantages,  in  addition 
to  abundant  means,  you  have  still  a 
vast  deal  of  labour  to  go  through. 
Indeed  you  have  all  the  labour  of 
one  of  your  most  hardly  worked 
servants,  plus  responsibility  and 
anxiety.  You  have  to  dress  and 
receive  your  guests,  to  preside  at 
table,  and  use  your  best  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  ex^joyment  of 
every  individual  at  table:  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  offor  dvilities 
and  say  pleasant  things.  Every  one 
who  has  given  a  grand  party  Imows 
how  irksome  is  all  this ;  how  little 
he  can  enjoy  himself;  how  relieved 
he  feels  when  the  last  guest  departs, 
and  he  is  enabled  to  sit  down  and 
have  a  quiet  half-hour  before  going 
to  bed. 

But  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
is  condenmed  to  go  through  a  whole 
year  of  such  festivities,  and  at  most 
of  his  dinners  he  is  csilled  upon  to 
make  on  an  average  half  a  dozen 
speeches,  frequently  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  illustrious  personages 
and  greatest  orators  of  the  day. 
Some  idea  of  the  festive  duties  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  is 


expected,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
entertain  at  dinner  during  his  year 
of  office  4000  persons.  Amongst 
the  various  public  bodies  invited  to 

rial  banquets  may  be  mentioned 
Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Bench 
of  Bishops,  the  Judges,  the  Alder- 
men and  SherifGi,  the  members  of 
the  Common  Council,  &o.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  about  1000  private 
persons  are  entertained  at  lunch,  at 
dinner,  and  at  evening  parties. 

The  festivities  of  each  new  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  begin  in 
the  month  of  November  witii  the 
grand  banquet  in  the  Quildhall ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  they  never  cease 
until  the  8th  of  November  of  the 
following  year,  Tfhen  the  retiring 
migesty  of  the  City  gives  a  fiureweU 
entertainment  to  his  immediate 
friends.  Lord  Mayors'  feasts  have 
always  been  fiunous  for  their  mag- 
nificence and  prodigality.  The  ban- 
quet given  on  the  9th  of  November 
last  year  by  the  present  much-es- 
teemed occupant  or  the  civic  chair, 
cost  no  less  a  sum  than  1639^.  The 
whole  expenses  of  the  day,  including 
the  charges  for  the  procession, 
amounted  to  3102?.  i4«.  4d,  Some 
of  the  items  are  startiing.  For 
example,  the  gas  fittings  for  the 
occasion  cost  105Z.,  and  the  gas— for 
one  evening — 100^.  Here  are  a  fisw 
other  curious  items  from  the  bill — 

£  s.  d, 

Bellringen  at  chnrches  .  •  .  ai  o  o 
Gold  pens  and  pencil-caseei  for 

chairman  and  secretary  of  Lord 

Mayor's  committee .     ...     9  15  o 

Refreshments  for  troops,polioe,&c.6  3  o  o 

Decorating  Ludgate  Hill .    .    .  40  o  o 

Music  in  HaU 50  19  o 

Music  in  streets 100  o  o 

Printing  dinner  tickets    .    .    .  25  o  o 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  a 
Lord  Major's  bill  of  expenses  of  the 
present  dieiy  with  one  '  delivered '  in 
the  last  century.  The  following  is 
copied  from  a  MS.  account  of  the 
cluu:ges  incurred  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  1792: — 

'Lord  Mayor's  dress,  two  wigs, 
9Z.  98. ;  a  velvet  suit,  54Z.  Ss. ;  other 
cloUies,    1 1 7?*    138.  4d.;  hats  and 
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hoBe,  9?.  6s.  6d.;  a  scaxlet  robe, 
i4i.  8s.  6d. ;  a  yelvet  ditto,  i  il,  is.  6d. ; 
a  gold  chain,  63Z. ;  steel  buckles, 
5^.  5$. ;  a  steel  sword,  6l.  168.  6d, ; 
hair  dressing,  16/.  i6s.  jid.*  Total 
for  the  personal  adornment  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  309Z.  28.  ^d. 

The  following  will  be  interesting 
to  the  ladies : — 

'Lady  Mayoress's  dress — ^A  hoop, 
2L  i6s. ;  point  raffles,  J2I,  128.; 
tolle  blonde  ditto,  jl,  7s.;  blonde 
handkerchief,  6l,  6s. ;  a  fan,  ^l.  3s. ; 
a  capp  and  lappets,  7I. ;  hair  orna- 
ments, 34/. ;  a  cloak  and  sundries, 
26I.  17s,;  a  capp,  7/.  i8s. ;  a  silk 
gown  for  the  9th  of  Noyember  at 
3^  guineas  a  yard,  41^  6s. ;  a  petti- 
coat (Madame  Beavais),  35^.  3s.  6d.; 
a  gold  chain,  57?.  15s.;  silver  silk, 
132. ;  clouded  sattin,  5^.  los. ;  a  petti- 
coat for  Easter,  29?.  is. ;  hair  mress- 
ing, &c.,  13?.  28,  id*    Total  for  the 

Sirsonal  adornment  of  the  Lady 
ayoress,  416Z.  4s.  The  servants' 
dresses  came  to  724?.  5s.  6d,  The 
wine  for  this  year  cost  1 309^.  1 2s.  i  od. 
The  wine  most  in  fiivour  seems  to 
have  been  port,  of  which  8  pipes 
were  consumed.  Of  hock  only  35 
dozen  were  drunk,  and  of  cham- 
pagne 40  dozen.  The  quantity  of 
wine  consumed  now-a-days  is  pro- 
bably about  four  times  as  much  as 
it  was  then;  not  that  the  modem 
cits  are  heavier  drinkers,  but  civic 
hospitalities  take  a  wider  ranga 

One  of  the  first  items  that  meets 
the  eye  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the 
Guildhall  banquet  of  last  year,  1865, 
is  as  follows — *  250  tureens  of  real 
turtle.' 

Let  us  go  back  to  Elizabeth's 
reign  for  a  contrast. 

8,   d» 
8  stone  of  beef,  at  8d.  a  stone,  and 

a  sirloin 5     4 

3  ooUan  of  brawn 10 

A  hind-quarter  of  real     ....    o  10 

A  leg  of  mutton 05 

6  pullets ...10 

4  couple  o(  rabbits 18 

4  brace  of  partridges 20 

1  barrel  of  strong  beer     ....     2     6 

2  gallons  of  white  wine    ....20 

The  whole  cost  of  the  provisions  for 
this  dvio  banquet  amounted  to 
i^.  I2S.  gd.  But,  of  course,  money 
was  of  much  greater  value  in  those 
days.    Oranges  must  have  been  an 


expensive  luxury  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  yet  in  this  bill  six 
oranges  are  charged  only  'two- 
pence.' 

It  might  be  interesting  also  to 
contrast  the  civic  oratory  of  the  two 
periods  we  now  have  in  view,  viz., 
those  of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria.  For 
the  graceful  and  courtly  speeches 
deb'vered  by  Lord  Mayor  Phillips 
on  many  occasions  during  the  pre- 
sent year  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  newspapers.  For  a  specimen 
of  Elizabethan  oratory,  we  dig  the 
following  from  the  pages  of  Hone. 
It  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Mar- 
tyn,  a  wealthy  and  honest  man  of 
Norwich : — 

'  Mfdster  Mayor  of  Norwich,  smd 
it  please  your  worship,  you  have 
feasted  us  like  a  king.  God  bless 
the  Queen's  grace.  We  have  fed 
plentifully,  and  now,  whilom  I  can 
speak  plain  English,  I  heartily  thank 
you,  Maister  Mayor,  and  so  do  we 
all.  Answer,  boys,  answer !  Your 
beer  is  pleasant  and  potent,  and  will 
soon  catch  us  by  the  caput  and  stop 
our  manners,  and  so  huzza  for  the 
Queen's  majesty's  grace  and  all  her 
bonny-brow*d  dames  of  honour. 
Huzza  for  Maister  Mayor  and  our 
good  dame  Mayoress!  His  noble 
grace '  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk), '  there 
he  is,  God  bless  him,  and  all  this 
jolly  company.  To  all  our  friends 
round  country  who  have  a  penny  in 
theur  purse  and  an  English  heart 
in  their  bodies,  to  keep  out  Spanish 
dons  and  papists  with  tiieir  faggots 
to  bum  our  whiskers.  Shove  it 
about,  twirl  your  cup-cases,  handle 
your  jugs,  and  huzza  for  Maister 
Mayor  and  his  brethren  your  wor- 
ships!' 

It  is  very  evident,  we  think,  that 
the  beer  had  caught  Maister  John 
Marlyn  by  the  caput  already. 

Until  the  banning  of  the  present 
century  the  Oity  feasts  combined  a 
good  deal  of  the  barbaric  with  the 
magnificent  and  prodigal,  and  the 
cits  were  rather  apt  to  finish  up 
with  a  debauch.  Drunkenness  was 
no  great  offence— indeed,  was  rather 
a  fashionable  vice,  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Begency.  '  Even  tiithin  the 
Guildhall,'we  are  told,  the  gentiemem 
gpests  of  the  last  century  got  'glo- 
rious.'   At  Brasse  Crosby's  dinner. 
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in  1770,  a  great  nnmber  of  yoimg 
fellows,  after  dinner  was  over,  being 
heated  with  liquor,  got  upon  the 
hustings,  and  because  they  were  not 
fsnipplied  with  wine,  broke  all  the 
bottles  and  glasses  within  their 
reach.  At  this  time  the  oonrt  and 
ministry  were  out  of  &yonr  in  the 
Oity,  and  till  the  year  1 776  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Govemment  reodved  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  Guildhall. 
The  last  dinner  of  the  last  century 
was  a  remarkable  one.  The  out- 
going and  incoming  mayors  were 
jovial  fellows  and  especial  lovers  of 
good  tobacco.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  dinner  at  which 
emoking  was  allowed ;  and  when  the 
two  mayors  lit  their  pipes  at  the 
Bame  candle,  some  wits  who  were  of 
the  company  said  it  reminded  them 
of  the  two  longs  of  Brentford  sniffing 
at  the  same  nos^ay. 

In  Queen  Mary's  time  the  Oity 
feasts  had  become  so  expensive,  and 
the  outlay  so  excessive,  that  a  de- 
cree was  passed  to  decrease  the 
number  of  dishes,  and  to  confine 
the  dessert  to  simple  hippocras  and 
wafers.  This  decree,  however,  soon 
ceased  to  be  in  force,  and  the  pro- 
digality became  greater  than  ever. 
One  of  the  iolliest  days  ever  passed 
in  Guildhall  was  that  on  which 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
in  the  first  year  of  their  reign,  dined 
with  the  new  Lord  Mayor.  They 
had  previously  witnessed  the  show 
from  Mr.  Barclay's  windows  in 
Oheapside.  *  The  house  was  full  of 
young  Quakeresses;  the  king  and 
his  brothers  kissed  them  all,  and 
wonderful  was  tiie  eujoyment,  and 
the  coyness  and  audacity,  and  the 
general  fun  of  the  thing.  At  the 
subsequent  dinner  the  kmg  and  the 
xoyal  family  dined  at  a  table  apart, 
waited  on  by  seven  aldermen,  like 
Nero  with  his  wife  and  relations, 
tended  by  the  obsequious  senators 
to  change  their  plates.  Then  the 
king,  through  the  City  crier,  drank 
to  the  City  of  London,  to  music  from 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hall, 
drank  to  his  royal  guests,  when  the 
music  immediately  played  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Handel's  coronation  an- 
them of  God  save  the  King.  Then 
followed  the  grand  ball,  opened  by 


the  frolicsome  Duke  of  Tork,  who 
in  a  minuet  had  the  Lady  Mayoress 
for  a  partner.  The  royal  family  did 
not  ttuke  their  departure  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  which 
time  the  state  coachman  had  got  so 
drunk  that  he  nearly  upset  the  royal 
chariot  in  darling  through  the  gate- 
way of  St  James's.' 

A  very  gorgeous  feast  was  given 
in  the  Guildhall  to  Lord  Nelson  in 
x8oi;  but  the  greatest  magnificence 
was  undoubted]  y  attained  when  the 
City  entertained  her  present  most 
gracious  Majesty  on  her  accession 
in  1837.  The  centre  of  the  Queen's 
table  consisted  of  a  splendid  plateau 
of  looldng-glass,  richly  gilt  in  or- 
molu. Exactly  opposite  to  the 
royal  seat  set  apart  tor  her  Majesty 
wafl  a  circular  ornament  of  twelve 
small  golden  lions,  surmounted  by 
four  allegorical  figures  wearing  the 
four  collars  of  the  orders  of  Great 
Britain,  and  supporting  a  crimson 
velvet  cushion,  whereon  was  placed 
a  snudl  diadem  studded  with  jewels, 
together  with  the  whole  coronation 
regalia  of  England;  directly  under 
the  latter,  upon  a  square  tablet  of 
cerulean  blue,  between  the  two 
figures  in  front  of  the  chair,  was  a 
circle  of  diamcmds  upon  rays .  of 
gold,  composing  the  word  '  Victoria.' 
In  the  centre  of  this  circle  were  the 
new  arms  of  England,  enamelled  in 
white  and  gold ;  at  the  four  comers 
were  the  stars  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Thistle, 
and  the  Bath.  On  the  opposite 
side,  between  the  two  figures,  was 
the  circular  motto,  Domine  dirige 
no8,  and  in  the  centre  the  arms  of 
the  City.  Upon  each  side  of  the 
pedestal  was  a  golden  wreath,  with 
tiie  names  of  t£e  Lord  Mayor  and 
SherifEs.  The  gold  plate  for  the 
royal  teble  was  furnished  by  Ema- 
nuel Brothers  (then  of  Bevis  Marks), 
and  comprised  a  magnificent  epergne 
snpport»l  by  figures  of  the  three 
graces,  on  sphinx  pedestals  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  of  vine  and 
oak  leaves.  On  either  side  were 
two  nuissive  candelabra  on  which 
the  royal  arms  were  displayed  in 
burnished  gold.  The  soup  and 
sauce  tureens,  cellarete,  dishes  and 
covers,  were  all  of  gold.  The 
Queen*8  dessert  service  comprised 
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twenty-three  gold  dishes  of  the 
richest  design.  The  whole  of  the 
Rold  and  silyer  plate  belonging  to 
we  City  companies  was  nsed  at  this 
feast^  and  probably  on  no  occasion, 
either  before  or  since,  has  any  table 
been  so  gorgeously  and  ezpensiyely 
fnmishea.  And  yet  there  was  a 
lingering  touch  of  barbarism  abont 
the  feast;  for  while  gold  and  silver 
and  predons  stones  were  heaped 
upon  the  tables  in  reckless  profu- 
sion, some  of  the  gold  plates  were 
flanked  by  steel  forks! 

In  former  times,  civic  hospitali- 
ties, though  magnificent  enough, 
were  somewhat  rough  and  rude. 
The  era  of  refinement  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
sent Mansion  House  in  1740.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date  the  Lord  Mayors 
dispensed  their  hospitality  out  of 
doors  at  the  Guildhall  and  other 
places,  where,  their  feasts  being  of 
a  public  character,  the  restraints  of 
private  society  were  not  always 
scrupulously  observed.  But  when 
the  Mansion  House  was  built  and 
furnished,  the  chief  magistrate  held 
etate  in  his  own  palace,  and  much 
of  his  hospitality  began  to  assume  a 
private  and  domestic  character. 

The  Mansion  House,  where  so 
many  elegant  entertainments  are 
now  given,  is  indeed  worthy  to  be 
called  a  palace.  Blocked  in  as  it  is 
among  a  mass  of  business  houses 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  City,  the 
building,  in  its  outwud  aspect, 
gives  no  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  apartments  within.  The 
first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
in  1739,  and  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted and  famished  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  who  was 
the  first  Lord  Mayor  who  resided  in 
it.  The  style  of  the  interior  is  Ita- 
lian, with  a  lofty  court  in  the  centre, 
leading  to  the  various  state  apart- 
ments, two  of  the  principal  being 
known  as  the  Venetian  Parlour  and 
the  Egyptian  HalL  The  latter  is 
one  of  ihe  finest  apartments,  as  re- 
gards its  proportions  and  strictly 
classical  s^le,  to  be  found  in  all 
Europe.  It  waa  called  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall  because  in  its  construction 
it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall  described  by  Yitruvius. 
The  whole  cost  of  building  and  fur- 


nishing the  Mansion  House  was 
80,000/. 

The  elegance  of  Mansion  House 
hospitalities  of  late  years  has  done 
much  to  remove  from  the  City  mag- 
nates the  old  reproach  of  being  a 
corporation  of  mere  turtle  and 
champagne  puzzlers;  and  this  im- 
provement m  civic  manners  has 
culminated  this  year  in  the  reign  of 
Lord  Mayor  Phillips,  in  a  degree  of 
dignified  refinement  which  places 
the  Mansion  House  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  royal  palace  of  the 
sovereign.  Courtly  etiquette  is 
strictly  observed  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  yet  with  a  hearty  aSabi- 
lity  which  puts  every  one  at  his 
ease.  The  title  of  Merchant  Prince 
has  been  well  realized  in  Lord 
Mayor  Phillips,  at  once  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  entertainments  and 
in  his  manners.  As  a  speaker,  the 
present  Lord  Mayor  has  held  his 
own  even  by  the  side  of  the  ora- 
tors of  Parliament,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  accomplished  Lady 
Mayoress  and  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Baniet,  he  has  been  able  to  give  a 
welcome  to  distinguished  foreigners 
in  all  the  languages  known  to  po- 
lite society.  One  of  the  most  pleath 
ing  Mansion  House  entertainments 
of  the  present  season  was  a  juvenile 
ball  given  on  the  2  ist  of  May.  Like 
the  fine  old  English  gentleman. 
Lord  Mayor  Phillips, 

.    <  While  he  feasted  all  the  great* 
He  ne'er  foiigot  the  amalL' 

The  Egyptian  Hall  never  pre- 
sented a  more  charming  appearance 
than  on  this  occasion,  when  it 
was  filled  almost  exclusively  with 
chubby-faced  schoolboys  and  sylph- 
like maidens  of  from  seven  to  blush- 
ing fifteen.  There  were  nearly  900 
of  them  altogether,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  citizens ;  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  Mib. 
Barnet  weie  goodnatured  enough 
to  stand  in  the  court  for  nearly  throe 
hours — one  or  other  being  always 
present— to  give  each  individual 
guest  a  reception.  The  arrived  of 
the  juveniles  at  the  grand  entrance 
attracted  a  great  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, who,  though  condemned  to 
stand  outfflde  in  the  rain,  were  in  a 
position  to  witness  one  of  the  most 
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picturosqae  featnreB  of  this  enter- 
tainment It  nined  in  torrents; 
and  notirithBtuidiiig  that  an  awning 
hod  been  thrown  over  the  balcon;, 
the  Btepa  were  paddled  with  water. 
This  rendered  it  necessary  that  all 
the  little  fairies  in  white  eatiB  shoes 
shoald  be  lifted  fiom  theii  carriages 
and  carried  up  the  steps.  This 
gallant  dnty  was  Tolnntarilj  per- 
formed by  some  big,  goodnatnred 
members  of  the  City  police  force, 
against  whose  rongh  bine  nniforms 
the  dainty  finery  oF  Uia  fairies  stood 
out  with  striking  effect  This  scene 
would  bare  made  a  capital  piotnre, 
but  it  would  require  colour— the 
colonr  of  the  paint-box — to  bring 
out  the  full  force  of  the  contrast 
80  onr  artist  has  ohoeen  to  depict 
the  grand  staircase  as  it  appeared 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  jUTeniles  were  streaming  up  to 


supper.  There  were  nearly  900 
guests,  and  the  supper-room  held 
only  iio;  so  when  the  room  was 
fall,  a  bar  was  placed  across  the 
door,  and  the  crowd  upon  the  stairs 
had  to  wait  their  turn.  In  this  way, 
following  the  rule  of  the  street 
tiafBo,  the  whole  of  the  gueets  passed 
on  to  supper  in  a  contiunouB  stream, 
and  to  the  very  last  by  an  almost 
magical  arrangement  of  the  eerrauts, 
a  fresh  bottle  of  champagne,  a  &eeh 
dish  of  fowl,  lobster  salad,  &o.,  in- 
stantly replaced  the  wine  and  dishes 
that  had  been  consumed. 

It  was  a  gracions  thing  in  the 
Lady  Mayoress  to  give  the  juTenile 
cits  an  opportnnity  of  sharingin  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and  her  juTeuile  ball  will  long  be 
ne  of  the  most  ele- 
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WHERE  some  do  wronp,  and  some  do  write, 
I  quill-drire  for  my  betters ; 
6t  tlartin's  eeea  from  mom  to  night 
No  poorer  man  of  letters. 
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Three  hnndred  thonsand  letters  come. 

Three  hundred  thousand  go ; 
The  quick  rat-tat  for  me  is  dumb, 

I've  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

I  deck  my  desk  with  fancy's  forms. 

Like  all  the  other  clerks ; 
When,  lo!  one  day  a  Toioe  informs, 

'  Here  is  a  note  from  Berks  1' 

'Tis  the  address  I  first  survey, 

And  then  I  scan  the  seal ; 
Impatience  brooks  no  long  delay, 

'Tis  from  Sir  Lemon  Peel  1' 

The  office  caUs  me  long  her  own. 

No  kindly  demonstration 
Sir  Lemon  Peel  to  me  has  shown. 

And  yet  he's  my  relation. 

'  Dear  sir,  your  relatiyes  yon  shun. 

Consider  all  we  feel ; 
Be  kind  enough  to  bring  your  gun. 

Yours  truly.  Lemon  Peel.' 

My  upper  garment's  near  in  rags. 

That  coat  of  every  day ; 
A  little  nearer  are  my  bags. 

Those  trousers  old  and  grey. 

• 

My  leave  obtained,  I  rush  insane 

On  thorns  without  the  roses. 
As  fJBist  as  able  for  a  cane. 

And  then  I  rush  to  Moses. 

The  shopman  lavishes  on  me 

A  hail  of  honied  smiles ; 
'  You're  in  the  nick  of  time  to  see 

The  sweetest  thing  in  tiles  I' 

'  Tile  me  no  tiles— some  dulcet  vest — 

Next  fetch  a -coat  of  male. 
Like  other  swells  wear  when  they're  dreet. 

Whereby  there  hangs  a  tail.' 

'  The  coat  for  you  is  twelve  and  three, 

And  splendidly  it  sits ; 
The  vest  and  trousers  leave  to  me» 

I  guarantee  they  fits.' 

Behind  his  ear  he  sticks  a  pen. 

And  then  selects  me  togs. 
Designed  by  Fate  to  please  the  men. 

And  ten£[y  the  dogs. 

In  time  for  dinner  next  I  set 

Full  sail  for  Lemon  Peel ; 
'  I'm  so  delighted  that  we've  met. 

Will  you  take  Miss  O'Neill?' 

Some  whisper, '  He  does  look  a  gent,' 

Between  the  soup  and  veal ; 
I  gather  what  is  kindly  meant, 

And  look  at  Miss  O^Neill. 
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When  rnstling  step  and  closmg  door 

Proclaim  the  ended  meal. 
And  men  say  all  they  thought  before, 

I  worship  Miss  O'NeilL 

Soon,  when  Sir  Lemon's  weary  gnest 
The  friendly  sheets  conceal, 

A  happy  vision  cheers  my  rest, 
I  <b^  of  Miss  O'Neill. 

Next  mom  I  hear  with  pretty  frown 

Her  say  to  Lord  de  Loop, 
'  Yoa  mnst  not  go  and  hit  ibe  brown, 

You'to  not  bMn  through  yonr  hoop.' 

Entranced  I  stand,  how  qneer  I  feel, 

The  keeper  calls  in  Tain ; 
Oh!  let  me  kneel  to  Miss  O'NeiU, 

Tm  sure  if  s  going  to  rain. 

But  then  they  lead  me  such  a  dance, 
There  breaks  no  friendly  storm ; 

Soon  shouts  the  keeper,  'Now's  your  chance, 
A  hare  upon  her  form.' 

I  stare  fiye  minutes  ere  I  blaze. 

To  kill  her  is  my  aim ; 
But  what— as  William  Shakspeare  says — 

'  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?' 

*  Well  done!'  the  keeper  bland  obserres, 
'  The  weather's  rather  dark :' — 

A  snub  such  love  as  mine  deserves, 
I  am  a  shabby  clerk. 

As  we  come  in,  I  long  to  dine. 

Yet  do  not  long  for  dinner; 
Oh !  how  I  wish  that  she  was  mine, 

I  am  a  hardened  sinner., 

Oh,  bliss!  'tis  I  who  take  her  down. 
She  wears  such  lovely  floWers ; 

She  asks  me  what  I  do  in  town — 
How  spend  my  leisure  hours? 

She  taUos  so  kindly  through  the  fish. 
So  sweetly  through  the  cuzry, 

I  hardly  taste  a  single  dish, 
I  am  in  such  a  flurry  1 

When,  gone  the  apples,  gone  the  cheese. 

The  ladies  go  away ; 
She  says,  'I  am  a  prisoner,  please; 

Do  you  make  any  stay  ?' 

Later  we  dance;  the  giddy  whiz 

Does  leave  me  nearly  dead ; 
I  think  the  second  time  it  is 

That  she  has  turned  my  head! 

But  'midst  that  whiz  and  'midst  that  whirr, 

IteUheralllfeel; 
I  whisper  that  I'd  live  for  her, 

Or  die  for  Miss  O'NeiU! 


A  TaU  </SL  mrHn'$4e-Grand. 

'  From  early  mom  I  work  all  day. 

Till  gentl J  foils  the  night ; 
My  eTenings  ue  not  verj  gay, 

With  scanty  fire  and  light 

'  Clerks  who  are  swells  treat  me  with  soom, 
Shing  high,  and  say  "  Good  heaTens!" 

Becanse  I  dont  eiyoy  Cremome, 
And  never  go  to  ETans. 


'  I  hare  no  funds  (thsy  give  me  pain. 
And  cnt  me  in  the  Fork), 

Only  some  little  heart,  and  biain  . . . 
SoSicieut  for  a  clerk.' 

The  lady  toma  to  bliuh  a  space, 

As  otiier  maidens  do ; 
Then  sweetly  looks  into  my  &oe, 

'  I  think  your  words  an  tine. 


114  Summer  Eve. 

'  The  unooaih  coat,  th*  Tinpiactised  air. 

Do  not  conceal  the  man ; 
I  judge  you  not  by  what  you  wear/ 

Her  falt'ring  answer  ran. 

'  The  nobler  aim,  the  better  part, 

The  glorious  name  of  wife ; 
No  idle  tales  about  the  heart, 

The  purpose  of  a  life : 

'  Giye  me  but  these,  my  wealth  is  yours. 

To  work  our  conunon  weal ; 
'TIS  pledged,  as  long  as  life  endures. 

The  troth  of  Miss  O'NeilL' 

•  •  •  • 

The  women  turn  their  noses  up, 

The  men  their  features  down ; 
Say  they, '  Was  ever  such  a  pup  ?— 

A  queen  to  wed  a  down!' 

•  •  •  • 

Next  morning,  o'er  the  rounded  stones. 

Lisps  sweetly  soft  the  tide; 
But  sweeter  far  the  loving  tones 

Of  my  dear  cherished  bride. 

•  •  •  • 

ril  thank  the  fellow  (when  again 

The  happiest  of  clerks, 
I  go  like  sheep  unto  my  pen) 

That  brought  that  note  from  Berks. 

A.  G.  D. 


SUMMEB   EVE. 

FAIR  Summer  Eve!  sweet  as  the  purling  stream. 
To  parchM  lips,  amid  Arabian  sand. 
Calm  as  the  silent  echoes  of  a  dream, 
That  wafts  the  exile  to  his  native  land. 

Kind  Summer  Eve !  life's  hard  realities 

Are  melted  by  thy  spiht-soothing  breath, 
The  stricken  heart  forgets  its  miseries, 

The  dying  dreams  not  hopelessly  of  death. 

Cool  Summer  Eve!  thy  gentle  murmurings 

Tell  me  of  happy  moments,  ever  fled, 
Nor  heed  the  stuobom  course  of  Saturn's  wings. 

But  dare  the  footsteps  of  the  post  to  tread. 

Sweet  Summer  Eve !  Tve  sat  and  watched  thee  die. 

And  one  by  one,  the  timid  starlets  shine. 
Celestial  rivals  of  her  glistening  eye, 

Whose  loving  hand  was  fondly  clasped  in  mine. 

Dear  Summer  Eve!  we  sat  and  watched  thee  die. 
From  twilight  shadows  into  glooms  of  night. 

Nor  recked*  how  fast  the  happy  hours  could  fiy. 
When  love  had  lent  his  pinions  to  their  flight. 

Still  Summer  Eve !  thou  hast  full  many  a  tale ; 

Fain  would  I,  lingering,  hearken  yet  to  tihee. 
Charmer  of  grief,  though  other  loves  may  fiiU, 

A  welcome  thou  wilt  ever  meet  from  ma  G.  B.  B. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AGATHA  did  not  weep,  as  she  had 
done  the  night  before^  she  only 
felt  despair,  utter  despair. 

If  Mr.  Lynn  had  been  kiod  to  her, 
ahe  might  have  told  him  all,  and  he 
might  have  saved  her,  and  they 
might  have  been  happy;  bat  now 
her  only  chance  was  gone,  and  she 
had  nothing  left  She  no  longer 
cared  to  continue  her  walk,  so  she 
went  home  again  and  locked  herself 
in  her  own  room.  Her  mother  was 
not  aware  that  she  had  been  out, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  she 
was  disturbed.  Lord  Dunmore  had 
arrived,  and  was  waiting  to  see  her. 
She  sent  a  message  to  tell  her 
mother  to  make  what  excuse  she 
liked,  but  that  she  could  not,  and 
would  not,  see  the  earl  that  day. 
Mrs.  Barton  was  fain  to  say  that 
her  darling  Agatha  had  so  severe  a 
headache,  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
fiiti^es  of  the  ball,  that  she  had 
positively  forbidden  her  leaving  her 
room. 

All  that  day  was  passed  by 
Agatha  in  a  kind  of  weary  unrest. 
Towards  night,  worn  out  both  in 
body  and  mind,  she  fell  into  a  long, 
deep  sleep,  and  dreamed  she  was  at 
St  Helens,  sitting  on  the  sand- 
bank, and  that  Mr.  Lynn  was  read- 
ing 'Locksley  Hall,'  and  that  he 
compared  her  to  Amy,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  been  thinking  that  their 
fature  would  be  the  same.  Then  she 
had  upbnuded  him  with  his  want  of 
trust,  and  accused  him  of  not  loving 
her;  and  so  he  had  disappeared, 
and  Lord  Dnnmore  had  come,  and 
opening  a  case  of  glittering  jewels, 
offered  them  to  her;  and  she  had 
taken  them  in  her  hand  and  was 
going  to  put  them  on,  when  they 
turned  into  coils  of  living  snakes ; 
and  then  she  tried  to  throw  them 
firom  her,  and  shrieking  in  her 
horror,  awoke.  ' 

The  next  day  Lord  Danmore  was 
no  longer  to  be  put  off;  and,  at  her 
mother  8  entreat,  Agatha  was  ready 
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to  receive  him  when  his  cab  drove 
to  the  door. 

She  had,  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will,  so  fax  conquered  herself  that, 
outwardly,  she  was  much  the  same 
as  usual.  Lord  Dunmore  was  most 
eager  to  know  how  she  was,  and 
why  she  had  been  ill :  he  was  sus- 
picious aboat  the  ball,  and  suspi- 
cious about  the  man  he  had  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  standing  in  the 
doorway;  but  Agatha  laughed  it 
off,  said  she  was  faint  from  the 
heat,  and  called  his  attention  to 
her  rapid  recovery.  At  last  he  was 
soothed,  and  gave  Agatha  a  costly 
diamond  ring,  and  their  engagement 
was  thus  metaphorically  sealed. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  all 
Mrs.  Burton's  friends  should  be  loud 
in  their  congratulations,  and  Agatha 
became  a  person  of  immense  im- 
portance. Even  Lady  Dunmore  was 
obliged,  or  thought  it  her  best 
policy,  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
daughter-in-law  elect,  which  letter, 
although  it  did  not  actually  say  so, 
gave  a  general  impression  that 
Agatha  ought  to  consider  herself 
the  most  fortunate  woman  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  her  gratitude  should 
be  evinced  accordingly. 

Lady  Dunmore  was  still  in  Paris, 
and  finding  that  it  was  too  late  to 
save  her  son,  as  she  said  to  her  in- 
timate friends  with  real  tears  in  her 
eyes,  from  two  of  the  most  designing 
women  she  had  ever  met,  she 
thought  it  best  to  remain  where  she 
was. 

Lord  Dunmore  was  anxious  to  be 
married  immediately :  whenever  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  wanted  a 
thing,  he  never  rested  until  he  had 
obtained  it  When  he  was  a  child, 
this  propensity  made  him  a  terror 
to  the  nurses  and  governesses,  as 
his  choice  would  often  fall  on  things 
impossible  for  him  to  have,  and 
many  and  dire  would  be  the  scenes 
that  ensued.  When  Lord  Danmore 
proposed  that  the  wedding  should 
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take  plaoe  at  once,  Agatha  begged 
that  it  might  be  postponed  until  the 
spring;  bat  of  this  he  wonld  not 
hear,  and  was  so  really  annoyed, 
that  Meb.  Barton  was  in  an  agony 
lest  he  shoald  get  oat  of  it  altc^- 
gether,  and  entreated  Agatha  not 
to  be  rash. 

Agatha  was  jnst  in  that  state  of 
mind  that  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she 
really  cared  what  happened;  and 
althoagh  to  gain  time  woold  have 
been  a  relief,  still,  as  it  was  to  be, 
perhaps,  afteor  all,  it  woald  be  better 
ror  it  to  ioke  place  at  once.  The 
first  week  in  December  was  accord- 
ingly fixed  npon,  and  iiie  prepara- 
tions were  began. 

After  remaining  a  few  weeks 
longer  in  Brighton,  Mrs.  Barton 
thoaght  it  woald  be  more  conve- 
nient to  retam  to  London,  as  there 
were  so  many  things  to  be  arranged 
which  coald  be  done  so  maoh  better 
on  the  spot,  and  Agatha  was  so 
tired  of  Liord  Dunmore's  constant 
society,  that  she  eagerly  acqniesced 
in  a  plan  that  might  give  her  some 
time  to  herself.  Of  coarse  Lord 
Danmore  accompanied  them  to 
London,  and  remained  a  few  days 
to  see  them  settled  in  Hertford 
Street,  May  Fair,  where  Mrs.  Burton 
had  taken  a  honse  ontil  after  the 
wedding;  bat  there  he  left  them, 
and  went  back  to  Danmore  Castle 
for  some  shooting,  taking  Captain 
Barton  with  him;  so  Agatha  and 
her  mother  were  alone. 

Lord  Danmore  had,  daring  his 
stay  in  London,  given  Agatha  the 
most  costly  presents,  had  chosen 
her  opera-box  for  the  next  season, 
had  been  to  Tattersall's  to  look  at 
riding-horses  for  her  especial  nse, 
and,  indeed,  had  been,  as  Mrs.  Barton 
said,  qnito  lavish  in  his  generosity ; 
but  Agatha  he  now  considered  as 
his  own  persoDal  property,  so  that 
giving  to  ner  was,  m  met,  ibe  same 
as  giving  to  himself,  a  species  of 
benevolence  in  which  he  had  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Captain  Valentine  Barton  had 
come  ap  to  town  to  meet  Lord 
Danmore^  and  had  given  his  mother 
to  understand  that  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Chatterton  was,  after  all,  not 
unlikely,  as  her  parents  had  given 
him  every  encouragement  since  the 


announcement  of  Agatha's  engage- 
ment, and  that  as  the  young  lady 
herself  was  desperate  about  hun,  he 
ilioaght  her  eignty  thousand  pounds 
might  be  considered  within  reach; 
and  Mrs.  Barton  felt  reaUy  grateful 
that  she  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  both  her 
children.  Agatha  and  Mrs.  Burtcm 
were  sitting,  one  afternoon  late  in 
November,  over  the  drawing-room 
fire  in  Hertford  Street,  each  appa- 
rently occupied  with  her  own  train 
of  thoaght,  when  the  footman 
brought  in  a  letter,  which  he  handed 
to  Mrs.  Burton.  Agatha  was  list- 
lessly turning  over  tiie  pages  of  a 
book,  but  GJie  was  in  refdity  not 
reading. 

'Beally,  Agatha,  you  ought  to 
consider  yourself  a  most  fortunate 
girl,*  said  Mrs.  Burton,  looking  np 
from  the  perusal  of  her  letter; 
'  Valentine  gives  a  most  wonderful 
account  of  Dunmore  Castle,  and 
says  it  is  quite  regal  in  ite  appoint- 
mente.' 

Agatha  made  some  slight  re- 
sponse, and  her  mother  continued, 
reading  parte  of  the  letter  aloud : — 

* "  TeU  Agatha  that  the  reception 
rooms  are  all  fitted  up  with  sky- 
blue  velvet  and  white  satin,  and 
that  the  ceiling  and  walls  are 
painted  in  fresco,  and  most  beaatifnl 
of  their  kind ;  that  her  boudoir  looks 
too  pretty  for  use,  with  ite  pink  silk 
and  white  lace." ' 

Agatha  smiled;  but  her  heart 
carried  her  in  imagination  to  the  Red 
House  in  the  High  IStreet  of  Den- 
borough,  and  she  felt  that  she  loved 
ite  old-£Etshioned  furniture  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  she  coald 
ever  love  the  costliest  belongings 
of  Lord  Dunmore. 

But  Mrs.  Barton  was  delighted. 
She  stirred  the  fire  until  it  leaped 
up  into  a  bright  blaze,  shutting  out 
the  premature  darkness  of  the  day 
caused  by  the  dense  yellow  fog 
peculiar  to  the  million-peopled  dty, 
and  prepared  herself  to  discuss 
more  rally  Captain  Barion*s  letter. 
Agatha  laid  down  the  book,  and 
listened,  Mrs.  Barton  doing  most  of 
the  conversation,  and  trying  to 
imagine  how  everythiog  wotdd  be 
at  Dunmore,  when  Agatha  was  mis- 
tress; and  thus  the  rest  of  the  day 
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woxe  <m,  and  lights  were  biooght, 
and  dinner  annotinoed.  After  din- 
ner, Mrs.  Burton  talked  it  all  over 
again,  till  Agatha^  weary  and  heart- 
siok,  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  that 
she  was  leaning  on  Lord  Dnnmoxe's 
arm,  and  that  they  were  walking  np 
the  old  Hig^  Street  of  Denborongh, 
and  that  quite  suddenly  ttiey  met 
Mr.  Lynn;  that  she  put  out  her 
hand,  but  that  he  passed  her  by, 
and  did  not  even  seem  to  know  hat. 

In  the  moraiag  the  fog  was  still 
80  thick  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  out  of  the  window. 
Mrs.  Burton,  wrapped  in  a  red 
shawl,  declared,  as  she  poured  the 
water  out  of  the  steaming  silver 
kettle  into  the  teacups,  that  the 
fireside  was  the  only  place  on  such 
a  day,  but  that  she  hiul  some  dut^- 
ealls  that  must  be  made  that  after- 
noon, that  she  would  be  obliged 
to  sacrifice  her  personal  feelings, 
and  that  Agatha  must  accompany 
her. 

When  the  letters  were  brought 
in,  Agatha  took  hers  up,  as  she 
always  did  now,  with  a  feeling  of 
indifierence.  Lord  Dunmore's  al- 
most illegible  handwriting  was  there 
as  usual,  but  she  passed  it  over: 
another  riveted  her  attention — it 
was  Mrs.  Yemor's.  She  had  heard 
occasionally  from  Mrs.  Yemor  since 
leaving  Qt,  Helens ;  she  had  written 
to  tell  her  of  her  engagement,  and 
received  her  really  heartfelt  best 
wishes;  and  although  she  rarely 
mentioned  the  Lynns,  eveiy  fresh 
letter  inspired  Agatha  with  the 
hope  that  she  might  tell  her  some- 
thing about  them. 

This  morning  she  held  the  letter 
a  fidw  minutes  in  her  hand  before 
opening  it,  and  looked  in  vain  for 
the  Denborough  postmark.  It  was 
not  there,  simply  the  London  one. 
A  few  hurried  lines  inside  explained 
that  Mrs.  Yemor  had  unexpectedly 
been  summoned  to  town  by  one  of 
her  early  pupils,  who  was  dying. 
She  wanted  to  see  Agatha,  and  would 
go  to  Hertford  Street  the  moment 
she  had  any  spare  time.  She  did 
not  ask  Agatha  to  go  and  see  her, 
but  Agatha  determined  at  once  to 
do  so,  and  run  the  risk  of  finding 
her  at  home. 

*  Mamma/  said  Agatha,  'need  I 


pay  those  yiMts  with  you  this  after- 
noon?' 

'  What  has  lumpened  to  prevent 
it,  Agatha?' 

'Mra  Yemor  is  in  town,  and  I 
must  go  and  see  her/ 

'  It  is  very  provoking,'  replied  Mrs. 
Burton, '  but  people  always  will  turn 
up  when  they  are  least  wanted.  Why 
could  not  to-morrow  do?  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  out»  and  you  will  be 
al(Hie.' 

'  Oh,  I  could  not  be  happy  to  lose 
a  day,'  said  Agatha, '  more  especudly 
as  I  do  not  know  how  long  she 
means  to  remain.' 

Mrs.  Bm:ion  thought  it  best  not 
to  contradict  her,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  she  was  to  leave  her  at  Mi». 
Yemor*s,  whilst  she  paid  the  visits, 
and  then  to  call  for  her  again. 

The  direction  given  was  to  a  small 
orescent  in  Bayswater;  a  place,  as 
Mis.  Burton  said,  of  which  she  had 
never  heard  the  name,  and  which 
she  only  hoped  her  coachman  might 
be  able  to  find,  and  then,  she  asked 
what  was  Lord  Dunmore's  news. 

Agatha  had  forgotten  to  open  the 
letter,  but  she  did  so  at  once  on  being 
reminded,  and  tried  to  appear  inter- 
ested in  a  photograi;^  of  her  future 
home— amagnificent  castle,  standine 
high,  surrotmded  by  noble  trees  and 
beautiful  gardens,  with  a  broad  lake 
winding  away  in  the  distance. 

Mrs.  Burton  was,  of  course,  en- 
chanted, and  told  Agatha  that  she 
most  have  given  her  a  £Eury  god- 
mother; and  Agatha  laughed  and 
said  that,  after  all,  she  might  find 
out  one  day  that  she  was  only  Cin- 
derella. 

If  Agatha  might  have  chosen,  she 
would  have  put  on  her  plainest 
winter  dress  that  afternoon;  but  Mrs. 
Burton  wished  her  to  pay  a  visit  of 
state  in  Bolgrave  Square  before  she 
went  to  Bayswater,  and  to  dress  as 
befitted  the  future  Lady  Dunmore, 
it  being  on  one  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
great  fiiends  that  they  were  to  call ; 
and  Cameron  having  laid  out  a  violet 
silk  dress,  a  violet  velvet  mantle,  and 
a  white  bonnet  with  violet  feathers, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  put 
them  on. 

Lady  Mary  Haughton  was  not  at 
home,  so  ihey  drove  to  Bayswater. 
Mrs.  Yemor  being  at  home,  Agatha 
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got  out,  and  Mrs.  Barton  drove  away, 
promising  to  call  again  in  an  hour. 
Agatha  followed  the  maid  into  the 
sitting-room:  a  dim  figure  was 
standing  before  her,  the  door  shut 
behind  her,  and  she  was  just  about 
to  exclaim  Mrs.  Yemor,  when  her 
Toice  fiailed,  the  room  went  into 
darkness ;— the  figure  was  not  Mrs. 
Yemor,  it  was  Mr.  Lynn. 

'  I  haye  made  a  mistake,'  she  said, 
desperately;  'I  came  to  see  Mrs. 

Yemor,  and  I  thought '  But  she 

was  trembling  so  violently  that  she 
was  obliged  to  grasp  the  back  of  the 
chair  to  save  herself  from  foiling. 

Whatever  Mr.  Lynn*s  first  feelings 
may  have  been,  he  mastered  them 
quickly. 

'  Tou  thought  rightly.  Miss  Bur- 
ton, Mrs.  Yernor  is  here,  or  will  be 
in  a  few  minutes.'  And  then  he 
bowed,  without  ofiering  his  hand,  and 
turning  a  chair  round,  asked  her  to 
sit  down. 

Agatha  obeyed.  She  did  not  know 
if  she  were  very  happy,  or  very 
miserable ;  she  was  in  a  dream.  For 
a  few  minutes  both  were  silent,  then 
Mr.  Lynn  took  out  his  watch. 

'  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  call  for 
me  again  in  an  hour,'  said  Agatha, 
^hearing  that  Mrs.  Yemor  was  at 
borne.' 

'  I  fear  there  may  have  been  some 
mistake,'  replied  Mr.  Lynn ;  '  but  I 
will  go  and  see.'  And  he  left  the 
room. 

Agatha  covered  her  face  with  both 
her  hands,  and  tried  to  think  what 
she  ought  to  do,  or  ought  to  say. 
Mr.  Lynn  was  only  absient  a  few 
minutes. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  he  said,  on  re-enter- 
ing, 'that  some  blunder  has  been 
made.  Mrs.  Yemor  is  out,  and  her 
return  uncertain.' 

Agatha  rose.  'I  had  better  go,' 
she  said. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Lynn  looked 
at  her  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  old 
St  Helens  days,  and  seemed  about 
to  speak,  but  he  checked  himself, 
and  then  said,  coldly, 

'  I  fear  either  alternative  will  be 
equally  unwelcome — ^returning  alone 
in  a  cab,  or  waiting  for  your  own 
carriage.* 

*  I  think,'  paid  Agatha  *  it  would 
be  beet  to  wait,  only •' 


'Only  I  am  here,'  replied  Mr. 
Lynn,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
bead,  and  a  shade  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice.  '  But  Miss  Burton  need  be 
under  no  apprehension;  when  my 
services  can  be  dispensed  with  I  am 
ready  to  leave  the  house,  and  so 
spare  her  the  pain  of  my  society.' 

Something  almost  like  a  moan 
came  from  Agatha's  lips.  She  had 
been  standing  up,  but  she  sat  down, 
and  tumed  her  face  to  the  window, 
without  speaking.  There  was  some- 
thing like  triumph  mingled  with  the 
bitterness  that  lay  at  Mr.  Lynn's 
heart,  as  he  looked  at  Agatha ;  but 
he  felt  that  he  had  never  loved  her 
so  madly  as  he  did  then,  in  her  proud 
desperation ;  not  that  he  showed  it, 
there  was  a  fiend  at  his  heart,  and  it 
goaded  him  on  to  torture  her. 

'  If  you  have  any  message  for  Mrs. 
Yemor,  and  can  trust  me  with  it,  I 
will  promise  to  deliver  it.' 

*  I  shall  see  Mrs.  Yemor  myself,  I 
hope,'  replied  Agatha;  ' I  have  no* 
thing  new  to  tell  her.' 

'  Miss  Burton's  life  cannot  be  so 
uneventful,'  he  said, '  or  perhaps  her 
usual  discretion  prevente  her  from 
troubling  her  friends  with  her  per- 
sonal interests.' 

The  hot  tears  came  into  Agatha's 
eyes  at  the  implied  reproach ;  but 
she  was  in  the  shade,  and  Mr.  Lynn 
did  not  see  her  hce,  he  only  saw 
the  diamond  ring  that  glitterod  on 
her  finger.  He  waited  a  minute,  and 
then  he  bowed  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  room.  He  had  even  reached 
the  door  when  Agatha  interrupted 
him.  There  was  a  wild,  hunted 
look  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  as  she 
exclaimed, 

'  Mr.  Lynn,  don't  go ;  I  ask  it  as  a 
favour,  please  don't  go.'  She  went 
back  to  her  seat  It  had  all  been 
done  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
something  had  impelled  her  to  it 

Mr.  Lynn  dosed  the  door,  came  in 
and  sat  down. 

'  Miss  Burton,  I  do  it  because  yon 
ask  me;  nothing  now  but  your 
words  shall  influence  ma'  He  was 
cruel  even  yet,  but  Agatha  did  not 
remonstrate.  She  looked  up,  and 
the  pained  expression  on  her  face 
soothed  his  angry  spirit,  and  he 
asked  gently  about  her  mother, 
brother,  and  her  London  life. 
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'  I  have  one  more  &  yoxir  to  ask  to- 
day/ replied  Agatha,  '  and  it  is  that 
you  will  talk  to  me  of  St  Helens, 
and  only  St.  Helens.  Let  me  try  to 
imagine,  for  to-day  at  least,  that 
there  has  been  no  interyening  time, 
that  the  old  days  haye  oome  back 
again.' 

'It  will  be  difficult  for  me,  Miss 
Burton,'  said  Mr.  Lynn ;  '  but  I  will 
tiy.'  And  so  Mr.  Lynn  began  by 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Yemor,  and  why 
she  had  left  home,  and  the  reason  of 
his  accompanying  her,  his  mother 
being  anxious  tlmt  she  should  not 
trayel  alone  in  her  agitated  frame  of 
mind.  And  then,  insensibly,  they 
glided  into  other  subjects,  so  that 
when  the  servant  opened  the  door 
and  announced  the  carriage,  both 
fimcied  that  it  had  only  been  away 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lynn  offered  Agatha  his  arm. 
She  was  brighter  now,  something 
like  undefined  hope  had  sprung  up 
within  her;  but  not  so  with  him. 

'  Miss  Burton,  Agatha,'  he  said,  as 
he  grasped  her  hand,  'once  more — 
good-bye.' 

'Not  good-bye,'  she  said;  'lam 
coming  again  to-morrow  to  see  Mrs. 
Yemor.'  She  got  into  the  carriage, 
the  door  was  shut,  she  looked  out 
of  the  window  into  the  gathering 
darkness :  he  was  watching  her,  and 
she  saw  him  still  standing  until 
the  carriage  turned  the  comer  of 
the  square. 

Mrs.  Burton  had  not  come  back 
after  all,  so  no  disagreeable  questions 
were  asked.  Agatha  had  not  felt  so 
happy  as  she  did  that  night  for 
what  seemed  to  her  whole  ages,  and 
she  dropped  asleep  saying  to  her- 
self, '  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him — 
to-morrow,  to-morrow.'  Alas  I  for 
the  human  to-morrow  I 


CHAPTER  YI. 

The  next  day,  when  Agatha  got 
up,  her  whole  mind  was  engrossed 
with  one  idea,  and  that  was — Mr. 
Lynn.  She  waited  impatiently  until 
breakfast  was  oyer,  and  then  asked 
Mrs.  Burton  if  she  might  order  the 
carriage  for  eleyen  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Burton  acquiesced,  proyided  she 
would  be  leady  to  return  at  two, 
reminding  her  that  in  a  few  days 


Lord  Dunmore  would  be  in  London, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
haye  finished  all  her  business,  so  as 
to  be  at  liberty. 

Liberty  I  how  the  word  grated 
upon  Agatha's  ear.  '  But  for  to-day 
at  least,'  she  said,  as  she  went  up- 
stairs, '  I  wHi  forget  him ;  for  to-day 
I  will  be  the  old  Agatha.'  Then  she 
took  off  her  diamond  ring,  and  all 
the  ornaments  which  had  been  gifts 
from  Lord  Dunmore,  and  put  on 
the  drees  she  knew  Mr.  Lynn  would 
like,  remembering  all  his  tastes,  eyen 
to  the  colour  of  her  gloyes.  She  did 
not  analyze  her  motives,  she  only 
followed  her  inclinations ;  and  then 
she  hurried  down  stairs,  sprang  into 
the  carriage,  and  looking  up  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  nodded  gaily 
to  Mrs.  Burton  as  she  droye  off. 

The  driye  to  Bayswater  seemed 
interminable;  but  she  was  thereat 
last,  and  going  up  the  stairs  she  had 
gone  down  the  day  before,  leaning 
on  Mr.  Lynn's  arm.  Mrs.  Yemor 
was  in  the  sitting-room;  she  put 
her  arms  round  Agatha^  kissed  her 
as  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  made 
her  sit  down.  Then  she  began  a 
hundred  questions,  which  Agatha 
hardly  knew  how  to  answer,  for  all 
the  while  she  was  listening  for  Mr. 
Lynn's  footstep.  She  was  not  pre- 
pared for  disappointment,  but  waited 
and  hoped  on,  and  tried  to  appear 
interested  in  other  subjects.  At 
last,  when  nearly  an  hour  had  passed 
away,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

'Mr.  Lynn?'  she  said. 

'  Mr.  Lynn  went  home  this  morn- 
ing.' 

'Gone,  really  gonel'  exclaimed 
Agatha,  forgetful  of  eyerything  but 
her  bitter  mortification.  'Tell  me 
you  did  not  mean  it;  it  can't  be 
true.'  And  she  laid  her  hand  im- 
ploringly on  Mrs.  Yemor's  arm. 

'  Yes,  Agatha^  it  is  quite  true.' 

'  And  he  left  no  message  for  me. 
Oh  1  he  has  been  unkind.' 

'  He  did  leave  a  message,  Agatha,' 
said  Mrs.  Yemor,  quietly  taking 
both  Agatha's  hands  in  hers.  '  He 
told  me,  if  you  asked,  to  say  that  he 
went  away  because  it  was  best' 

Agatha  burst  into  tears,  she  could 
not  help  it;  the  reaction  was  too 
great.  Mrs.  Yemor  tried  to  soothe 
her. 
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'  Agatha/  she  said,  'yon  are  jhA 
happy;  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you;  yon  hare  always  been  like  a 
child  to  me.' 

'Ton  can  do  nothing,*  roplied 
Agatha»  looking  np,  and  dashing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  '  Mine  is  a 
miserable  lot,  but  I  have  brought  it 
on  myself^  and -I  must  abide  by  it.' 

'Agatha/  said  Mrs.  Yemor,  'tell 
me  one  thing— did  yon  loTe  Mr. 
Lynn?' 

'Don't  ask  me/  said  Agatha, 
starting  np; '  it  is  too  late  now;  lam 
to  be  Lord  Dnnm  ore's  wife  in  Uiree 
weeks — ^what  is  BCr.  Lynn  to  me  ?' 

'  The  sorrows,  Agatha,  that  are  of 
onr  own  making  will  bring  their 
consequent  suffering.  There  is  no 
position  in  life  from  which  we  are 
not  bound  to  save  ourselves  should 
it  be  yet  in  onr  power,  if  that  posi- 
tion be  one  which  we  know  is  wrong ; 
and  you  are  wrong,  Agatha,  if  you 
do  not  lore  Lord  Dnnmore/ 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Yemor,'  said  Agatha, 
laying  her  head  upon  her  friend's 
shoulder, '  I  hare  been  a  miserable 
coward,  but  I  hare  stood  so  alone, 
and  now  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
fftcape;  ail  I  ask  is,  do  not  speak 
of  it/ 

Mrs.  Yemor  had  stood  np,  and 
was  about  to  remonstrate,  but  Mrs. 
Burton  wasunexpeotedly  annouuoed, 
and  sayiug  anything  more  became 
iropossibla  She  had  come  sooner 
than  she  intended,  to  take  her  dar- 
ling Agatha  away,  and  to  indulge 
herself  at  the  same  time,  she  said, 
with  a  peep  at  Mr&  Yemor:  she 
wished  to  hear  her  opinion  on 
Agatha's  looks,  and  thank  her  in 
person  for  all  the  care  she  had  taken 
of  her  dear  child  at  St  Helens. 

Mrs.  Burton  could  be  very  gra- 
cious when  she  liked,  especially  to 
those  whom  she  considerod  her  in- 
feriors, when  it  did  not  compromise 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable 
world ;  and  Mrs.  Burton  had  also  a 
theory  that,  sooner  or  later,  nearly 
every  one  can  be  made  useful  in 
some  way.  So  she  was  most  sym- 
pathising about  Mrs.  Yernor's  eon- 
sumptive  pupil,  and  her  hurried 
visit  to  town;  begged  her  to  dine 
witii  them,  and  even  offered  to  send 
the  carriage  to  fetch  her. 

MxB.  Yemor  was  leaving  town  the 


next  morning,  so  she  lefoaed*  and 
Mrs.  Burton  and  Agatha  took  their 
leava  As  Agatha  kissed  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Yemor  managed  to  whisper,  in 
answer  to  her  clinging  embrace, 

'If  ever,  Agatha,  you  want  a 
home,  promise  me  you  will  come 
to  St  Helens.'  And  those  words 
came  back  to  Agatha  when  most 
she  needed  the  assurance. 

Mrs.  Yemor  left  London  the  fol- 
lowing day,  sad  Agatha  retnmed  to 
her  old  life.  Her  trousseau  pro- 
greased  xapidly,  and  everything 
seared  its  fulfilment 

Three  nights  before  the  wedding, 
Agatha  was  seated  alone  before  her 
own  fire.  She  had  but  just  parted 
from  her  mother,  as  each  had  gone 
to  her  own  room,  and  th^  had  been 
all  the  evening  talking  of  dress  and 
jewels,  and  arrsnging  futote  plans. 
Aifiatha  was  weary  and  heart-sick. 
'Better/  she  said,  'be  dead  tiian  so 
utterly  wretched.  Oh!  mother,  what 
is  my  happiness  to  you  ?'  And  then 
the  thought  flashed  into  her  mind, 
'  Perhaps  I  am  wronging  her — it  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  that'  She  started 
up,  put  on  her  dressing-gown,  and 
went  swiftly  down  the  passage  nntH 
she  reached  her  mother's  room, 
knocked  softly,  and  entered. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  sitting^in  an  easy 
ehair  over  the  fire,  reading  one  of  a 
packet  of  letters.  She  looked  sup- 
prised  at  Agatha's  entrance,  as  if  it 
were  an  unusual  event  at  tbftt  hour. 

'  Ton  are  surprised  to  see  me/ 
said  Agatha;  '  but,  mother,  I  have 
something  to  say,  something  I  want 
your  advice  about  You  will  think 
it  is  late  perhaps,'  she  continued, 
with  all  the  oalmness  oi  despera- 
tion; 'but ^ 

'  But  I  think  I  can  guess/  said 
Mra  Burton,  smiling;  'you  want 
the  white  lace  flounces  for  your 
amber  silk.' 

Agatha  shook  her  head;  her  mo- 
ther's total  nnsuspiciottsness  made 
her  task  very  difficult  She  waited 
for  a  moment,  then  she  knedt  on  the 
ground,  low  down  at  her  mother's 
^t  and  told  her  that  she  could  not 
marry  Lord  Dunmore. 

Mrs.  Burton's  iiMM9  grew  livid  as 
she  listened. 

'Agatha,  what  madness  is  this? 
Not  marry  Lord  Dnnmore?  be  die- 
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graced  yoniself,  and  disgraoe  ns  all 
hr  lifer 

'  But,  mother/  said  Agatha/ think 
of  my  happinefis.  Oh,  mother  I  only 
let  me  give  it  up,  and  I  will  work 
for  yon,  I  will  never  leave  yon:  we 
will  be  80  happy,  in  epite  of  all  the 
lost  hateful  grandeur,  which  can 
only  make  me  miaeiable.  Mother^ 
if  yon  ever  loved  me,  save  me  V 

Mrs.  Bnrton  looked  staggeied,  but 
flhe  rallied. 

'  Agathi^  yon  can't  mean  it :  thmk 
of  the  eaq^ense  I  have  been  at,  the 
ruinous  outlay  on  your  London  sea- 
80D,  your  dress,  everything — every- 
thing which  was  to  be  put  straight 
by  your  marriage  with  Lord  Dun- 
more.* 

'Think,  mother,'  said  Agatha, 
with  the  passionate,  pleading  look 
still  in  her  eyes,  '  how  young  I  am 
to  aaorifioe  a  whole  life;  Himk  what 
I  shall  suffer  if  I  am  obliged  to  live 
for  ever  with  a  man  I — I  hcUe.' 

'  Ton  will  get  to  like  him,  Agatha.' 

'Never!'  she  replied.  'I  might 
try  to  do  my  duty,  but  I  should  fiul 
even  there,  because ' 

'  Because,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton, 
'  it  is  as  I  suspected ;  you  have  some 
n»nantic  schoolgirl  fancy  for  some 
one  else.  I  only  wish,'  she  said, 
with  rising  indignation, '  I  had  never 
let  you  go  to  St  Helens,  and  then 
you  would  not  have  Mien,  as  you 
did,  into  the  hands  of  low,  designing 
people.' 

A|;atha  started  up — her  eyes  were 
£bumng. 

'  I  will  not  hear  it,'  she  said, '  even 
from  you.  All  the  real  happiness  I 
have  ever  known  was  at  St.  Helens ; 
all  the  rest  of  my  life,  since  I  grew 
up,  has  been  a  vain,  miserable  delu- 
sion ;  it  has  made  me  a  false,  deceit- 
ful wcxnan,  deceiving  even  tiie  man 
I  am  ^ing  to  marry,  and  who  be- 
lieves m  me:  it  is  my  duty  at  least 
to  teU  him.' 

Mrs.  Burton  was  really  alarmed; 
her  tenor  lest  Agatha  should  fulfil 
her  thraat  made  her  grow  cold 
all  over.  She  saw  in  one  glance 
Lady  Dunmore's  triumph.  Lady 
Alice  Wendover's,  herself  sunk  in 
the  shade, Valentine's  heiress  lost: 
so  she  begged  and  pxayed,  she  even 
wept,  she  appealed  to  her  love,  to 
hflff  dvAj;  she  implored  her  to  think 


of  the  disgrace,  and  at  last  Agatha 
proDQJsed,  and  Mrs.  Burton,  still 
fearful,  went  with  her  back  to  her 
room,  saw  her  into  bed,  and  sat  by 
her  until  Agatha  had,  or  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton thought  she  had,  sunk  into  a 
calm  sleep. 

'To-morrow,*  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
'  Lord  Dunmore  and  Valentine  come; 
I  must  prevent  her  doing  anything 
rash  to-morrow,  and  the  dayafler 
she  is  to  be  married.' 

The  next  morning  Agatha  seemed 
much  as  usual,  only  she  looked  ilL 
Lord  Dunm(»6  and  Valentine 
arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
all  went  out  driving.  Mrs.  Burton 
tried,  by  an  extra  amount  of  oon« 
versakion  and  gaiety,  to  cover 
Agatha's  silence,  and  she  laughed 
pleasantly  when  Lord  Dunmore 
showed  some  anxiety  about  her^ 
and  assured  him  it  was  only  excite* 
ment. 

After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen 
joined  the  ladies,  Lord  Dunmore  took 
a  vacant  chair  beside  Agatha,  and 
Mrs.  Bnrton  felt  a  sickening  dread 
lest,  in  the  opportunity  given  by  a 
tete-a-Ute,  Agatha  might  belzay 
herself;  but  it  was  needless.  Agatha 
felt  utterly  hopeless  and  miserabl€(f 
but  she  cUd  not  expect  to  be  any** 
thing  else.  She  looked  at  Lord 
Dunmore,  as  he  bent  his  head  over 
her,  and  shuddered  as  she  thought, 
'  To-morrow  he  will  be  my  husbwad.' 

Lord  Dunmore  was  in  great 
spirits :  he  talked  of  what4ie  should 
do,  of  what  Agatha  was  to  do ;  and 
then  he  took  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  a  small  ring-case  and  dis- 
played a  plain  gold  hoop,  and  made 
ner  fit  it  on,  and  then  raised  her 
hand  to  hie  lips,  his  small  light'eyea 
gleaming  with  tinumph  as  he  paid 
her  some  whispered  compliment 

Agatha  withdrew  her  hand  and 
glanced  at  the  ring,  emblem  of  love 
and  truth  and  eternity ;  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  must  fling  it  away,  and  go 
away  herself,  anywhere,  so  that  it 
was  away— away  from  him.  But 
with  all  this  at  her  heart,  she  sat 
on  and  submitted,  and  Mrs.  Barton 
sat  on  and  watched;  but  it  was 
over  at  last,  and  Agatha  was  alone 
in  her  own  room. 

She  stood  for  some  time  gazing 
down  into  the  glowing  embeis,  a 
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little  foot  restisg  on  the  polished 
fender,  trying  to  feel  at  least  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  her  choice  for  the 
future  had  been  for  the  best,  tibat  it 
had  been  out  of  her  power  to  ayert 
it,  and  that  it  was  her  fate. 

We  are  all,  more  or  less,  what  cir- 
cnmstances  make  ns ;  and  i^gatha's 
powers  of  reasoning  had  nerer  been 
developed  beyond  the  atmosphere 
by  which  she  had  been  surrounded 
during  the  last  three  years  of  her 
life.  When  Agatha,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  had  left  Mrs.  Yemor's  care 
to  eojoy  the  advantages  of  continen- 
tal masters,  she  was  just  at  that 
g^riod  of  life  when  the  character  is 
rming,  when  it  is  most  susceptible 
of  external  influeoces,  most  easily 
moulded  for  good  or  evil ;  and  Mrs. 
Burton's  maternal  precepts  all 
tended  to  utter  worldhness,  so  that 
Agatha  grew  into  womanhood  with 
her  judgment  warped  by  social  pre- 
judices, with  her  zeal  warmth  of 
disposition  and  generous  impulses 
pruned  to  the  conventional  standard, 
her  ambition  and  vanity  fostered 
until  the  false  and  the  real  had  be- 
come so  entangled  that  it  seemed 
impossible  but  that,  year  by  year, 
all  the  good  would  be  utterly 
crushed  out,  and  only  what  was 
fidse  and  heajrtless  remain. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which 
had  saved  Agatha,  and  that  was  her 
love  for  Mr.  Lynn.  All  that  was 
good  and  beautiful  seemed  to  her 
to  come  into  her  existence  through 
and  by  him. 

There  is  no  wonum  bom  who 
would  not  be  ennobled,  exalted^ 
purified  by  the  knowledge  that  a 
good  man  loves  her.  Years  may 
oome  and  go,  changes  take  place, 
but  the  fact  remains,  the  unalter- 
able fact,  that  the  one  master  hand 
has  struck  the  hitherto  untouched 
chords,  and  the  vibration  never  dies. 

Agatha  had  nerved  herself  for  a 
conflict  which  she  was  not  armed  to 
carry  on;  there  was  wild  rebellion 
in  her  heart,  and  she  could  not 
subdue  it  The  coals  assumed  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  her  thoughte 
went  weanly  over  the  old  ground 
and  the  old  arguments,  but  it  would 
not  do.  She  went  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  then  taking  a  small 
cedar-wood  box  from  her  wardrobe. 


sat  down  before  the  dreasing-iable, 
and  began  slowly  taking  out  its 
contents. 

To  any  looker-on  they  would  not 
have  seemed  of  much  interest :  two 
or  three  little  notes,  some  dried 
grass  and  flowers,  some  seaweed,  a 
scrap  of  cornelian — ^buteach  bad  a 
remembrance  which,  after  to-night, 
she  must  put  away  for  ever. 

Agatha  impatiently  shook  away 
the  tears  that  welled  up  unbidden 
into  her  eyes,  but  as  she  did  so  her 
glance  rested  on  the  shining  folds  of 
white  Batin  and  lace; — it  was  her 
bn'dal  dress.  'To-morrow,'  she  said, 
bitterly,  'I  shall  be  a  peeress — 
surely  Uiat  should  satisfy  me ;'  but 
her  voice,  as  she  whispered  the 
words,  sounded  hollow  and  unreal, 
and  died  into  a  moan,  whilst  Mr. 
Lynn's  name  hovered  on  her  lips. 
She  still  wore  her  evening  dress, 
and  some  bracelets  and  other  or- 
namento  which  were  the  gifts  of 
Lord  Dunmore.  She  suddenly  tore 
them  off  and  flung  them  down  as  if 
they  had  stung  her ;  she  longed  io 
crush  them  beneath  her  feet,  to  hide 
them  from  her  sight — anything  but 
to  see  them  glittering  on  her  neck 
and  arms. 

She  knelt  down  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands;  her  long  dark 
hair  fell  in  heavy  masses  over  her 
white  shoulders,  and  no  statue  of 
despair  could  ever  have  typified 
more  abandoned  grief. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  away; 
then  she  started  up,  pushed  the 
hair  back  from  her  face  and  glanced 
at  the  clock;  the  long,  delicate 
hands  pointed  to  the  hour  of  mid- 
night Agatha's  breath  came  in 
short  panting  gasps;  before  that 
hand  could  once  more  return  to  the 
same  spot  on  the  enamelled  dial, 
her  doom  would  be  irrevocably 
sealed. 

A  sudden  desperate  resolution 
flashed  across  her  nund:  it  was, 
since  none  would  save  her,  to  pave 
herselfl  She  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  after  the  thought  had  pre- 
sented itself,  and  tried  to  concen- 
trate her  resolution.  Agatha  was 
brave  by  nature,  and  every  feeling  in 
her  heart  urged  her  to  the  step ;  but 
she  wavered  long  ere  her  decision 
became  final,  and  then  she  went  to 
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the  table,  and,  with  the  calnmeBS  of 
desperation,  drew  ont  her  desk  and 
wrote,  first  to  Lord  Dnnmore,  and 
then  to  her  mother. 

Lord  Dunmore's  letter  was  very 
short ;  she  blamed  no  one  bnt  her- 
self, and  told  him  that,  for  both 
their  sakes,  it  was  better  she  should 
tell  him  then,  though  it  were  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  her  heart 
had  never  been  his,  rather  than 
that,  in  after  years,  he  should  find 
out  that  she  had  deceived  him.  '  I 
can  ask  you  to  try  and  forgive  me 
now,'  she  said — '  then  I  could  not/ 

To  her  mother  she  wrote : 

'I  have  tried  hard  to  carry  out  my 
promise,  but  I  have  failed.  I  dare 
not  kneel  by  Lord  Dunmore's  side, 
to-morrow,  and  vow  to  him  love, 
honour,  and  obedience — ^I  would 
rather  die.  Tou  need  not  be 
anxious  about  me :  I  am  going  to 
St.  Helens,  and  if  you  have  ever 
loved  ine,  you  will  forgive  your 
unhappy 

*  Agatha/ 

When  these  were  written,  she 
locked  the  desk,  first  taking  from  it 
a  pack^  of  Lord  Dunmore's  letters ; 
then  she  went  to  the  dressing-table 
and  collected  her  jewels,  and,  put- 
ting them  carefully  into  their  cases, 
made  up  the  whole  into  a  parcel 
directed  to  Lord  Donmore.  She 
then  selected  from  her  wardrobe  a 
dark  winter  drees,  and  taking  off 
her  evening  attire,  put  it  on,  ar- 
ranged different  things  about  the 
room,  moving  noiselessly,  but  with 
the  same  air  of  determination  on 
'  her  face  that  had  come  over  her  on 
first  realizing  the  possibility  of 
escape;  and  thus  the  night  passed. 

Agatha  did  not  even  lie  down,  but 
sat  waiting,  as  prisoners  wait,  for 
the  verdict  of  life  or  death.  At  a 
quarter  before  five  o'clock  she  put 
on  a  long  cloi^,  a  straw  bonnet,  and 
tied  over  her  fiice,  so  as  entirely  to 
conceal  it,  a  thick  black  veil.  When 
this  was  done  she  took  her  letter 
to  Lord  Dunmore,  for  she  thought 
if  she  left  it  to  her  mother  it  might 
never  reach  him;  then  she  crept 
down  stairs  and  softly  unfisustened 
the  hall-door. 

The  bitter  east  wind  swept  past 
her,  and  flakes  of  snow  were  driven 
in  her  fiicei  but  she  heeded  them  not ; 


she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
went  out  alone  into  the  street 

It  was  so  new  and  strange  a  posi- 
tion for  Agatha  to  find  herself  alone 
in  the  streete  of  London,  and  at  so 
early  an  hour,  that  at  first  she 
paused  involuntarily,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  go  back  or  not,  but  her 
hesitation  did  not  last;  she  drew 
her  cloak  tightly  round  her,  and 
went  hurriedly  on.  The  cold  was  so 
intense  that  her  trembling  feet 
almost  refused  to  carry  her,  and  the 
snow  was  so  thick  that  she  could 
hardly  see  her  way. 

She  went  through  the  Marble  Arch 
out  into  the  broad  thoroughfare :  it 
was  as  dark  as  night,  and  the  few 
passers-by  heeded  her  not  She 
waited  for  a  cab,  hoping  that  one 
might  pass,  and  fortune  at  last  be- 
friended her ;  she  had  hardly  suffi- 
cient voice  left  to  call  to  the  driver, 
but,  luckily,  he  was  passing  by 
slowly,  and  came  close  to  her.  She 
got  in,  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive 
to  the  EuBton  stetion.  Although  it 
did  not  take  more  than  half  an  hour 
to  reach  her  destination,  it  seemed 
to  Agatha  that  she  would  never  be 
there,  the  time  passed  so  slowly. 
She  paid  the  cabman  his  fare,  and 
went  straight  to  the  ticket-office, 
took  her  ticket,  and  passed  on  to  the 

Elatform.  Her  first  act  was  to  post 
lOrd  Dunmore's  letter,  and  then 
she  sat  down  and  waited  for  the 
train.  It  came  at  last,  and  she  got 
in ;  it  moved  slowly  off,  and  all  was 
over.  Agatha  sat  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  carriage,  and  did  not 
speak,  but  watohed  the  breaking  of 
the  grey  winter  morning—her  bridal 
morning  ;  she  saw  the  sun  rise  and 
gleam  over  the  fields  white  with 
their  mantle  of  snow,  and  she  felt 
that,  come  what  might,  she  was 
saved. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
she  arrived  at  Denborough;  the 
station  was  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  take 
a  fly,  she  was  so  afraid  of  being  re- 
cognized. She  drew  her  veil  more 
closely  over  her  face,  and  walked 
away  all  alone  in  the  direction  of 
St  Helens,  only  fearful  of  meeting 
any  one  she  knew.  She  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  day  before,  but 
tiie  excitement  kept  her  up,  and  at 
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last  she  leftohed  the  cottage  and 
was  oskiiig  for  Mn.  Yemor. 

The  servant  was  new  and  did  not, 
therefore,  recognize  her,  so  she  was 
asked'  to  wait  in  the  hall  while  she 
went  to  inform  her  mistress;  bat 
Agatha  did  not  heed  her— the  door 
of  Mrs.  Vemor's  room  opened,  and, 
nnannooncedtAgatha  went  in.  Mrs. 
Yemor  started  ap— Agatha  took  off 
her  veil. 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid,  it  is  my 
living  self/  she  said.  '  I  have  come 
to  you,  for  I  had  nowhere  else  to 
go,  and  yon  asked  me,  and,  oh  I  I 
have  been  so  miserable.'  But  even 
whilst  she  was  speaking,  her  yoioe 
fiuled,  and  she  sank  insensible  at 
Mrs.  Yemor^s  feet 

CHAPTER  YH. 

When  Mr.  Lynn  returned  to  Den- 
borough  from  London,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  banish  every  remem- 
brance of  Agatha  Burton ;  but  how- 
ever willing  we  may  be,  Uie  school- 
ing may  be  difficult ;  to  him  it  was 
impossible. 

When  women  suffer,  they  seek 
rest— men  action.  Mr.  Lynn  de- 
voted himself  to  his  profession :  he 
tried  to  live  his  misery  down — ^to 
crush  every  thought  of  his  nest 
hopes  out  of  his  mind ;  he  tried  to 
thmk  hardly  of  A^tha,  but  down 
in  the  depths  of  Mb  heart  he  loved 
her  still  so  dearly,  that  the  thought 
of  her  as  the  wife  of  another  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 

l!tometimes  he  upbraided  himself 
with  having  been  harsh  to  her,  at 
others  he  reproached  her  as .  a 
heartless  coquette  who  had  trifled 
with,  and  humiliated  him ;  and  yet 
she  was  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  loved.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  her;  he  could  not  help  dread- 
ing to  see  her  marriage  announced 
in  the  papers. 

'  Agatlut's  wedding-day,'  he  said, 
as  he  went  to  his  office.  The  sun 
was  shining  so  brightly,  the  crisp 
snow  glistened  on  the  housetops, 
the  holly  decorated  the  windows, 
and  the  little  boys  shouted  in  the 
streets.  He  almost  exjpectod  to  hear 
the  bells  ring  out  a  bridal  peal  from 
the  tower  of  the  old  Denborough 
church. 


Even  in  his  office  he  conld  not 
banish  the  thought  He  sat  down 
determinedly,  he  gave  out  the  work 
to  his  clerk,  and  occupied  himself  in 
writing,  and  in  whatever  boainesB 
was  most  irksome,  and  which  he  felt 
least  inclined  to  undertake.  But 
Agatha's  name  seemed  written  on 
every  page,  it  floated  before  him  in 
the  air,  and  he  almost  fiuMned  he 
heard  the 'I  will,'  thatwaatomaka 
her  the  bride  of  Lord  Dunmoie. 

He  started  up ;  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer ;  he  vrrote  a  line  which  he  sent 
up  to  the  Bed  House,  saying  to  his 
mother  that  he  was  going  out  into 
the  country,  and  would  not  be  home 
until  late,  so  that  she  need  not  sit  up 
for  him.  After  despatching  the 
letter,  he  put  away  all  his  books  and 

Sapeis,  and  went  out  of  the  town, 
own  to  the  sea,  over  the  hilla  He 
wallrad  quickly  for  hours,  walked 
until  he  was  so  tired  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down,  and  legardlees 
of  the  cold,  regardless  of  everything^ 
he  whiled  away  the  daylight 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he 
got  back  into  the  High  Street,  and 
he  was  surprised  at  seeing  his  mother 
stand  before  him  in  answer  to  his 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Bed  Houaew 
He  stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  tried  to 
say  something  cheerful,  remonstrat- 
ing with  her  fcnr  sitting  up  for  him. 
Mr.  Lynn  had  a  chivalrous  regard 
for,  and  belief  in  all  women,  and  a 
peculiar  reverence  for  his  mother. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  soft 
loving  radiance  in  her  fece,  and 
pointed  to  the  flakes  of  snow  that 
almost  whitened  his  coat  BUs 
smile  in  answer  to  the  mute  appeal 
was  almost  as  wintry  as  the  mght 
outside,  but  he  took  off  his  outer 
wraps  and  followed  her  into  his 
&ther^s  study,  where  a  cheerful  fire 
was  blazing. 

By  the  strong  light  Mr.  Lynn 
looked  even  more  tued  and  weary 
than  he  had  done  on  first  entering 
the  house,  if  such  a  thing  were  pofr- 
sible.  It  seemed  that  years  had 
been  added  to  his  looks  in  that  one 
day,  years  of  suffering  such  as  only 
few  are  called  to  suffar,  suffering  that 
nothing  can  efface. 

He  had  never  told  his  mother  that 
be  loved  Agatha  Burton ;  he  never 
dreamt  that  she  had  known  it  long 
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ago.  Goold  he  have  had  a  secret 
grief  and  kept  it  from  her?  Was 
she  not  his  mother  ?  She  stooped 
down  and  laid  her  Izemhiing  hand 
loTingly  among  the  bright  curling 
locks  on  his  temple. 

'  John/  she  said, '  Ihave  something 
to  teU  yon,  something  I  wished  you 
to  hear  from  myself,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  waited  Ua  yon  to-night' 

He  looked  np,  and  in  answer  to 
the  look,  she  began  gently, 

'Agatha ' 

He  started. 

*  No,  mother,  not  to-night,  I  cannot 
bear  it,  not  even  her  name.  I  have 
spent  all  the  day  burying  my  dead ; 
let  me  forget  her  or  mourn  for  her 
as  for  one  who  heneeforth  is  nothing 
tome.* 

The  tears  started  into  Mrs.  Lynn's 
eyes. 

'May  God  forgive  her  for  the 
anffering  she  has  caused  yon,  but  I 
must  tell  you  something  about  her. 
Let  me  say  it,  John,  and  after  that, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  wiU  neyer  mention 
her  name  again.  Agatha  is  at  St 
Helens.' 

Mr.  Lynn  looked  bewildered. 

'Agatha  at  St  Helens,'  he  re- 
peated, slowly;  'this  is  Agatha's 
wedding  day,  and  she  is ' 

'  She  IS  not  married  to  Lord  Dun- 
more.' 

'Mother,'  said  Mr.  Lynn,  'don't 
deeeiTe  me.  Am  I  dreaming  ?  Is  this 
real,  or  some  wild  phantasy  of  my 
brain  ?  Tell  me  why  it  is — something 
to  make  it  sound  Mke  truth.' 

'I  have  not  seen  Agatha^'  said 
Ite.  Lynn,  'but  your  Mher  was 
sent  for  to-night  by  Mrs-Vemor  to 
see  Agatha  Burton,  who  had  come 
to  her  in  order  to  escape  her  mar- 
riage, and  Agatha  was  ill.  I  know 
nothing  more  at  present,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  over-excitement  and 
fatigue  that  have  knocked  her  up.' 

A  wild  hope  rushed  to  Mr.  Lynn's 
mind.  Agatha  might  yet  be  his. 
After  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  the 
sodden  light  bursting  from  the  cloud 
overwhelmed  him.  He  sat  down 
and  buried  his  fiioe  inbothhis  hands, 
and  his  mother  saw  by  the  deep 
heavings  of  his  breast  how  much  he 
Boifered.  She  once  more  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  head,  something  like 
blessing  came  from  her 


lips,  and  then  gently  kissing  him^ 
she  left  the  room  and  dosed  the 
door  behind  her.  Better,  she  thought, 
that  the  deep  einotions  of  a  man's 
heart  should  be  sacred  even  from  his 
mother  8  eye. 

Mr.  Lynn  remained  in  the  same 
attitude  nearly  an  hour ;  then  he  got 
up,  and  left  the  room.  A  sudden 
impulse  had  seized  him ;  it  was  to  go 
to  St  Helens  just  to  see  the  light 
'burning  in  Agatha's  room.  He  could 
not  realize  it  without  doing  so. 

He  took  the  key  with  him  this 
time,  and  walked  rapidly  down  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  bay.  It 
was  not  snowing  now,  myriads  of 
stars  had  come  out,  and  the  dear 
sharp  frost  had  covered  every  blade 
of  grass  with  shining  crystals.  The 
sea  seemed  almost  like  a  summer 
sea,  it  was  so  calm,  save  for  the  white 
ridges  on  the  sand-banks  that 
stretched  away  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Mr.  Lynn  stood  before  the 
cottage,  leaning  on  the  palings.  Yes^ 
there  was  the  lamp  in  Agatha's 
window,  burning  brightly  and 
steadily :  it  shone  out  like  a  beacon 
of  hope.  Agatha  was  really  there — 
Agatha  whom,  a  few  hours  ago,  he 
had  looked  upon  as  lost  to  bun  for 
ever.  Agatha,  who  might  yet  be 
his.  What  was  the  cold  December 
air  to  him  ?  Giant  despair  no  longer 
held  him  down ;  he  could  defy  the 
world,  and  with  renewed  energy 
fight  the  battle  of  life. 

Mrs.  Lynn  lay  awake  for  hours 
that  night,  listening  for  her  son's 
footstep  on  the  stair,  and  at  last  it 
came.  Not  a  worn,  tired  step,  but  a 
firm,  hopeful  tread,  and  with  a  sigh 
of  thankfulness  she  abandoned  her 
night  watch  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  Agatha  partially  recovered 
consciousness,  Dr.  Lynn  was  bending 
over  her,  and  anxiously  watching 
the  effect  of  the  restoratives  he  was 
employing.  She,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  recognize  her  old  friend, 
but  sank  into  a  long  deep  sleep. 
Mrs.  Vemor  remained  by  her  bed- 
side during  the  night,  and  only  left 
her  when  the  bright  sunlight  had 
ushered  in  another  day,  obliging  her 
to  draw  the  window  curtains  more 
closely,  for  fear  that  Agatha's  rest 
nught  be  disturbed.  When  Agatha 
did  wake  she  was  almost  frightened 
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to  find  herself  lying  on  the  little  bed 
in  the  little  room  that  she  knew  so 
well,  looking  out  on  the  sea,  no 
longer  bine  and  sparkling,  but  with 
aogry  leaden  waves  foaming  on  the 
sandy  ridges^  white  with  the  driyen 
snow. 

Mrs.  Yemor  was  standing  by  her, 
and  gazing  at  her  with  snch  a  look 
of  anxions  inquiry  that  Agatha  was 
recalled  from  a  momenta^  forget- 
fnlness  to  a  realization  of  all  her 
nnhappinesB ;  and  then  she  started 
np. 

'I  do  not  remember,*  she  said. 
'  Tell  me  why  I  am  here.  Is  this  my 
wedding  day  ?  Oh!  if  yon  love  me, 
do  not  let  me  many  Lord  Dnn- 
more.' 

Mrs.  Yemor  soothed  her  as  a 
mother,  but  as  Agatha's  mother  had 
never  done  in  all  her  remembranca 

'  Yon  are  not  going  to  be  married, 
Agatha^  and  yon  are  safe  with  me 
at  yonr  old  home.' 

'  Ah !  is  it  leally  St  Helens?  I 
thought  I  was  only  dreaming.' 

'  Yon  are  weak  and  HI,  Agatha. 
Don*t  talk  of  anything  now,  bnt  try 
to  get  stronger,  and  then  we  will  see 
all  abont  m^ng  yon  qnite  happy.' 

'Dear  Mrs.  Yemor,  yon  will  not 
tell  any  one  that  I  am  here,  yon  will 
not  let  me  see  any  one.  I  oonld  not 
bear  it,  at  leut  not  yet.' 

Mrs.  Yemor  promised,  and  then 
Agatha  fell  asleep  again.  Dr.  Lynn 
looked  in  to  see  her  very  often,  bnt 
Agatha  did  not  know  it  '  All  that 
she  wants,'  he  said, '  is  rest;  she  is 
wom  out  both  in  mind  and  body.' 
And  so  she  was,  and  the  consequent 
TOoetration  was  so  great  that  Mrs. 
Yemor  felt  tempted  to  break  her 
promise  and  to  write  to  Mrs.  Burton. 
But  after  a  week's  careful  nursing 
Agatha  rallied. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  much 
stronger  that  Mrs.  Yemor  allowed 
ber  to  relate  all  the  harassing  dr- 
cumstanoes  oonneded  with  her 
flight  from  homa  She  was  Agatha's 
nurse,  companion,  friend ;  she  almost 
seemed  to  anticipate  her  very  wishes ; 
she  cooled  her  aching  head,  read  to 
her,  or  arranged  on  a  little  table  l^ 
her  bedside  certain  bouquets  of 
mysterious  flowers  that  came,  Agatha 
never  asked  from  whom,  although 
perhaps  she  guessed,  for  she  seemed 


to  prize  them  more  than  anything 
else. 

One  day,  after  Agatha  had  been 
consulting  Mrs.  Yemor  as  to  whether 
she  ought  to  return  home,  and 
wondering  why  her  mother  had  not 
even  written,  Mrs.  Yemor  decided 
on  giving  her  a  letter  which  had 
really  reached  St  Helens  some  days 
before,  but  which  she  did  not  think 
it  prudent  for  her  to  read  wMLst  her 
cheeks  were  so  pale,  her  eyes  so 
heavy,  and  her  prostration  so  great 
Agatha  opened  it  with  trembling 
hands,  and  read  the  following 
words: — 

'  That  any  daughter  of  mine  could 
diBgraoe  herself  in  the  shameless 
manner  you  have  done,  Agatha,  I 
can  even  now  hardly  realize.  Yoa 
have  not  only  disgraced  yourself, 
but  yon  have  broken  a  mother's 
heart,  ruined  your  brother^sproepects 
for  life,  and  are  no  longer  a  child  of 
mine.  What  inducements  you  may 
have  had  to  outrage  all  propriety  in 
the  way  yon  have  done,  I  cannot 
know,  but  can  only  imagine  that 
some  low  connection  has  been  the 
secret  mainspring  of  your  unlady- 
like conduct  I  weep  as  I  write  to 
think  what  your  romance  and  folly 
has  caused  us  all  to  sufier.  Lord 
Dunmore  is,  I  hear,  distracted,  and 
has  sent  for  his  mother,  who  will  no 
doubt  congratulate  herself  on  the 
escape  her  son  has  had.  I  am  too 
ill  to  write  more,  and  my  doctor 
imperatively  forbids  my  exciting 
myself,  so  I  can  only  add  that  yoa 
will  regret  the  step  you  have  taken 
but  once,  and  that  will  be  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.' 

The  effect  of  this  letter  on  Agatha 
was  anything  but  cheering;  sttll 
she  straggled  against  any  display  of 
her  feelings  before  Mrs.  Yemor,  and 
it  was  only  when  alone  that  she 
allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  on  tiie 
past  The  future  she  dared  not 
trast,  as  everything  hitherto  seemed 
to  have  turned  to  ashes  in  her 
grasp,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
she  had  thrown  away  what  really 
could  have  made  her  happy,  or,  like 
so  many  others,  discovered  her  mis- 
take too  late. 

Still  Agatha  got  better.  She  had 
not,  as  yet,  left  her  room,  or  seen 
any  one;  but  the  day  before  Christ* 
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mas-eye,  Mra.  Vernor  persuaded  her 
to  come  down  stairs,  if  onlj  for  an 
hour.  Agatha  was  looking  more 
like  her  natoral  self,  except  that 
she  was  thinner,  and  the  colour  had 
ftded  from  her  cheeks,  leaving  them 
ci  a  marble  paleness. 

Mrs.  Yemor  drew  an  arm-chair  to 
the  fire,  and  wrapped  a  red  cloak 
round  the  shoulders  of  her  patient 

Agatha  smiled.  '  Yon  are  taking 
such  care  of  me,'  she  said. 

'I  want  you  to  be  quite  well 
and  happy/  replied  Mrs.  Yemor, 
smiiing. 

Agatha  sighed.  'I  dare  say  I 
may  get  well ;  but  I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  ever  be  yery  happy.' 

'Time  works  wonders,  that  no- 
thing else  can;  we  shall  see  what 
yon  say  about  that  a  few  years 
hence.' 

'At  all  events,'  said  Agatha, 
smiling,  with  something  of  her  old 
brightness,'!  am  not  destined  to 
be  a  blessing  to  others :  think  what 
a  slave  I  have  made  even  of  you 
since  I  came  to  St.  Helens.' 

'  But  I  don't  mean  to  be  kept  in 
quarantine  any  louger.  I  want  to 
go  out  this  afternoon :  do  you  mind 
being  alone  for  an  hour  ?' 

'I  like  being  alone,'  said  Agatha; 
'  it  suits  me.' 

Mrs.    Yemor   shook   her   head, 

S laced  some  books  on  a  table  beside 
er  chair,  and  went  away.  Agatha 
iook  up  one  of  the  books  and  began 
to  read.  How  long  she  had  been 
flo  engaged  she  did  not  know,  for 
her  mind  had^  wandered  away  from 
the  pages,  and  she  was  wondering 
when  her  mother  would  write  again, 
in  answer  to  several  letters  she  had 
sent  to  her  and  her  brother,  entreat- 
ing their  forgiveness,  when  the  door 
opeiwd,  and  some  one  came  in. 
llie  afternoon  had  grown  dark  so 
fEpidly,  that  now  she  could  only 
see  by  the  fitfiil  firelight ;  but  she 
looked  up,  expecting  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Yemor,  when,  for  the  second 
time  in  her  life,  she  encountered 
instead  ^Ir.  Lynn.  She  started  up 
and  would  have  made  her  escape; 
but  it  was  impossible— Mr.  Lynn 
was  between  her  and  the  door ;  she 
remained  standing,  the  scarlet  cloak 
•draped  about  her  shoulders,  her 
dark  hair  hanging  in   negligent 


masses  from  the  comb  that  had 
partly  fallen  out,  a  flushing  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  and  the  wild  hunted 
look  in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Lynn  had  always  thought 
her  beautiful,  but  never  so  beautiful 
as  she  looked  at  that  moment  He 
was  almost  afraid  to  speak,  lest  he 
should  break  the  charm,  and  find 
it  was  but  a  dream ;  but,  outwardly 
at  least,  he  was  the  calmer  of  the 
two,  as  he  advanced,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  making  some  common- 
place inquiry  about  her  health,  in- 
sisted on  her  resuming  her  place 
in  the  arm-chair.  For  a  moment  she 
remained  standing,  and  then  she 
yielded;  for  there  was  something 
about  Mr.  Lynn  that  enforced  obe- 
dience; and  it  was  this  power  of 
will  that  had  so  much  charm  for 
Agatha,  for  she  was  a  true  woman 
in  her  heart  of  hearts. 

The  first  few  minutes  passed 
almost  in  silence.  Mr.  Lyim  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece,  looking  in- 
tently at  Agatha,  as  if  trying  to 
read  the  expression  of  her  face  as  it 
was  seen  by  the  half-light;  but 
presently  he  came  and  stood  in 
nront  of  her.  She  looked  up,  and 
met  his  downward  glance,  be- 
neath which  her  eyes  felL 

'  Miss  Burton,'  he  said, '  I  have 
no  right  perhaps  to  ask  the  question, 
but  I  leave  it  to  your  generosity  to 
answer  it;  why  did  you  not  marry 
Lord  Dunmore?' 

Agatha  did  not  look  up  this  time, 
but  she  answered  firmly,  although 
her  voice  was  so  low  that  none  but 
those  who  were  standing  close  by 
could  have  heard  it — 

'  Because  I  did  not  love  him.' 

Mr.  Lynn  walked  to  the  window, 
and  then  he  came  back. 

'  Miss  Burton — Agatha !'  he  said, 
desperately, '  one  more  question  and 
I  have  done.  Did  you— do  you  love 
any  one  else  ?' 

No  answer  came :  a  stQlness  like 
death  reigned  in  the  room.  Agatha's 
fiice  was  turned  away,  but  her 
clasped  hands  were  trembling.  Mr. 
Lynn  took  them  in  his  own. 

'  Agatha/  he  said, '  you  can  never 
know  what  you  have  been  to  me. 
Gk)d  grant  you  never  may.  I  have 
tried,  so  long  as  you  were  not  near 
me,  to  forget  you  in  a  life  of  duties ; 
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and  I  might  liftve  succeeded ;  bat  I 
eannot  lire  near  yoa,  bieailie  Hie 
same  air  as  you  breathe,  and  be 
nothing  to  yon.' 

Still  Agatha  did  not  speak.  Mr. 
Lynn  let  go  h^  hand,  and  leant 
hiiB  arm  npon  the  mantelpiece.  His 
Toioe  was  tremnlons  as  he  ood- 
tinued — 

'  I  ha^e  nerer  dared  to  hope  ttuit 
yon  could  love  me ;  I  knew  that  it 
was  the  wildest  dream  to  think  so. 
I  shall  throw  it  firom'  me  after  to- 
night, and  make  arrangements  to 
go  to  some  part  of  the  world  where 
we  can  ne^er  meet  again ;  bnt  I  am 
still  selfish ;  I  oonld  not  bear  that 
you  should  hate  me.' 

Agatha  got  up  and  stood  by  him. 

'  £bye  I  done  you  so  much  harm/ 
she  said, '  that  I  should  add  to  it  by 
sending  you  from  your  home — from 
all  you  ever  cared  for?  Do  you 
think  it  possible  I  could  hate  you 
when ' 

'Agatha!  is  it  possible?  Boyon 
love  me  ?' 

'  I  have  never  loved  any  one  else/ 
she  said;  and  the  words  fell  &int 
and  soft  on  his  eager  listening  ears. 

When  Mrs.  Veinor  looked  in  an 
hour  after,  Mr.  Lynn  and  Agatha 
were  still  sitting  over  the  darkening 
embers  of  the  forgotten  fire— for- 
gotten, like  everything  else,  in  the 
first  dawn  of  their  earthly  paradise. 
She  closed  the  door  softly,  knowing 
that  she  had  not  been  heard,  ana 
went  upstairs  with  something  like 
a  sigh,  mingled  with  fiselings  of 
genuine  satisfEustion. 

CHAPTEB  VnL 

Agatha  was  very  happy. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  define 
happiness.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
existence  of  the  light  which  is  with* 
out,  as  the  light  which  is  reflected 
from  within — the  light  which  gilds 
and  glorifies  even  the  commonest 
objects,  the  dreariest  places,  with  a 
fimcied  beauty  which  is  not  their 
own,  but  coloured  by  the  mind. 

Everything  seemed  bright  to 
Agatha — the  present,  the  future, 
all— everything.  It  was  nothing 
uncertain  or  wavering  now;  but 
something  actual  and  positive.  Mr. 
Lynn  loved  her;  and  all  that  was 


good  and  beautiAiil  came  to  bar 
throoghhim. 

When  Agatha  went  down-staira 
the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Yemcor 
m^ed  and  told  her  that  she  was 
looking  so  well  thai  she  hardly 
knew  her,  and  that  she  should  cer- 
tainly put  her  off  the  invalid  list ; 
and  Agatha  said,  if  she  weie  not 
emancipated,  she  would  emancipate 
herself;  and  as  a  proof  of  it  she  had 
promised  to  spend  the  Ghxi8tma»» 
eve  at  the  Lynns. 

'  But  you  must  not/  said  Agatha^ 
blushing, '  tell  Mrs.  Lynn  befbro  to- 
night of  our  engagement :  Mr.  Lynn 
wishes  it  to  be  a  surprise.'  Of  oourae 
Mrs.  Vemor  prcMnised  the  utmost 
discretion. 

Mr.  Lynn  came  during  the  day ; 
but  he  refused  Mrs.  Yemor's  invi- 
tation to  remain  and  go  back  with 
them  to  Denborough  in  the  evening^. 
Agatha  looked  disappointed;  and 
in  answer  to  the  look  he  went  and 
sat  down  by  her. 

'Agatha/  he  said,  'I  must  not 
forget,  and  you  must  not  try  to 
make  me  forget,  that  I  must  toork, 
I  have  an  incentive  now  liiatlnever 
had  before,  and  I  shall  glory  in  the 
drudgery  even  of  my  profession ;  it 
will  no  longer  be  a  self-imposed 
duty  to  escape  if  possible  from  my- 
self, but  a  labour  of  love.' 

*  You  will  not  think  me  a  burden  ?' 
she  said,  softly. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Lynn  looked 
vexed,  then  he  replied, 

'Yes,  Agatha,  till  you  are  mine 
— ^till  we  are  mairied.  Unity  is 
Bti^ngth/  he  continued;  'I  am  a 
mere  crumbling  wall  now;  I  want 
to  transplant  my  ivy,  and  take  it 
home.' 

'Will  you  not  wait  till  the  spring?* 
she  said. 

Mr.  Lynn  shook  his  head. 
'Agatha,  think  how  I  have  waited 
and  suffered.' 

Agatha  smiled.  '  May  I  not  daim 
any  of  the  suffering?' 

'  Then,  Agatha,  you  will  consent?* 

'  I  am  yours/ she  said ;  'you  may 
do  with  me  what  you  will.' 

When  Agatha  went  upstairs  to 
dress  for  the  evening,  she  wavered 
in  her  selection  of  a  toilette.  For- 
tunately Cameron  had  forwarded  a 
box  of  clothes  to  her ;  but  she  turned 
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ttvfty  fiom  all  the  oolonied  dresses, 
remembezing  tiiat  Mr.  Lypn  pre- 
ferred either  bkck  or  white,  and 
filoally  selected  a  black  silk,  made 
flo  as  to  partly  display  the  tliioat 
and  neck,  and  tziimned  with  soft 
and  delicate  lace.  In  her  hair  she 
pnt  some  crimson  berries,  and  then 
she  went  again,  as  she  had  done 
once  before,  into  Mrs.  Yemor's 
zoom,  to  ask  her  approyaL 

If  Mis.  Yemor  had  admired 
Agatha  then,  she  admired  her  a 
hundred  tinies  more  now.  Her 
beanty  seemed  to  haye  deepened 
and  matured,  and  there  was  a  soft 
loYo-light  in  her  eyes  that  had 
leplaoed  the  expression  which  be- 
fore had  been  almost  cold  and  indif- 
ferent. 

'  I  was  afraid  we  were  late,'  said 
Agatha.  Mrs.  Yemor  smiled,  but 
harried  down  stairs,  and  they  got 
at  once  into  the  fly  which  was  to 
take  them  to  the  High  Street  At 
the  door  of  the  Bed  Honse,  Mr. 
Lynn  was  waiting  for  them.  The 
otiier  expected  guests  had  not  yet 
arrived,  K>r  Mrs.  Yemor  and  Agatha 
had  come  early  on  purpose.  Mrs. 
Yemor  went  in  fint;  and  for  a 
moment  Agatha  and  Mr.  Lynn  lin- 
gered in  the  haU. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Agatha, '  they  will 
not  think  me  good  enough.'  She 
had  neyer  thought  of  this  with 
Lord  Bunmore ;  but  real  love  gives 
a  htmiility,  a  distrust  that  nothing 
else  can.  Mr.  Lynn  looked  at 
Agatha  reproachfully. 

'  You  are  only  too  good,'  he  said ; 
and  he  took  her  trembling  hand, 
laid  it  on  his  arm,  and  drew  her 
into  the  room.  It  was  the  drawing- 
room  that  night— the  drawing-room 
decked  with  holly  and  evergreens, 
the  chandelier  uncovered  and  lit 
with  wax  candles,  and  a  blazing  fire 
in  tiie  grate,  before  which  Dr.  Lynn 
and  his  wife  were  standing.  Mr. 
Lynn  led  Agatha  straight  up  to  his 
mother. 

'ttbther,'  he  said,  putting  Agatha's 
hand  in  hers, '  this  is  my  Ghnstmas 
gift ;  Miss  Burton  has  promised  to 
be  iny  wife.' 

And  so  Agatha  was  taken  to  the 
hearts  and  to  the  home  of  the  old 
doctor  and  his  wife  in  the  High 
Street  of  Denborough. 


The  marrkge  took  place  in  Lon- 
don, early  in  the  year.  Neither 
Agatha's  mother  nor  brother  were 
present  Mrs.  Burton  wrote  from 
Paris  that  she  would  forgive  Agatha 
and  -send  her  all  her  things,  but 
that  she  must  not  expect  her  to 
make  any  more  sacrifices ;  that,  as 
it  was,  she  should  for  some  years 
be  obliged  to  practise  the  most  rigid 
self-denial.  She  hoped  Agatha 
might  be  happy,  but  could  never 
understand,  wi^  her  advantages  of 
birth  and  education,  from  whom  she 
could  have  inherited  her  very  low 
tastes;  and  that,  as  she  had  chosen 
to  put  herself  under  Mrs.  Yemor's 
protection,  she  hoped  Mrs.  Yemor 
would  go  to  town  with  her,  and  try 
to  have  the  wedding  as  littie  talked 
about  as  possible. 

CSaptain  Burton  never  even  wrote : 
but  although  the  estrangement  from 
her  family  pained  Agatha,  her  love 
for  Mr.  Lynn  prevented  her  ever 
feeling  a  shadow  of  regret  for  the 
step  she  had  taken. 

It  was  on  a  bright  morning  late 
in  July  that  Agatha  and  Mr.  Lynn 
were  sitting  together  over  the  break- 
fast table  in  their  little  cottage  in 
the  outskirts  of  Denborough,  about 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  High 
Street  There  was  a  garden  in 
front,  where  the  flowers  were  care- 
fully tended  by  a  loving  woman's 
hand. 

Agatha  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
fresh  muslin,  and  looked  so  bright 
that  the  very  sunshine  from  without 
seemed  but  an  echo  of  the  gladness 
of  her  heart 

Mr.  Lynn  was  reading  the  paper. 
He  looked  up  rather  suddenly  at 
Agatha,  who  was  busOy  employed 
in  pouring  out  his  tea;  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  got  up,  and 
brmging  the  '  Times'  in  his  hand, 
gave  it  to  her ;  and  pointing  to  a 
paiagraph,  Agatha*s  eye  fell  on  the 
following  '  fiuhionable  intelb'gence ' 
— *  We  understand,  from  authentic 
sources,  that  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  Lord  Dunmore  is  about  to  lead 
to  the  hymeneal  altar  Lady  Alice 
Wendover,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Garstairs.' 

When  Agatha  looked  up,  Mr. 
Lynn  was  gazing  at  her  with  some- 
tl^g  of  the  old  mournful  expres- 
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mcai  in  liis  eyes  Out  lud  bo  haxmted 
bar  at  Brighton. 

'Agatba/  he  Bftid,  and  his  voice 
was  a  little  onatead;,  '  jou  do  not 
npent?' 

She  threw  down  the  paper,  and 
went  to  him. 

'Bo  you  think,'  Bhe  aud,  pnttinft 
her  hand  upon  his  ahonlder, '  that  I 
do  not  loTe  yon? — do  you  think 
that  if  you  were  a  tboofiand  earlB  I 
conld  loTe  you  better  than  I  do  ?' 

Mr.  Lynn  atooped  to  kiaa  the 
lovely  &C6  that  looked  up  to  his 
with  such  infinite  trust 

'Ah,  Agatiia,'  he  replied,  drawing 
her  more  clofiely  to  him,  '  bow  waa 
it  that  I  ever  believed  it  possible 
that  I  conld  live  without  you?' 

Something  like  tears  CBOoe  into 
Agatha's  flaahiog  eyee. 

'  There,'  ahe  said, '  we  wore  differ- 
ent; Iknewloouldnotlive  without 
yoo— it  was  not  poaaibla' 

'But  you  might  change,  Agatha, 
when  you  come  to  reflect  in  future 
years  upon  what  you  are,  and  what 
yon  might  have  been.' 

Agaua  shook  her  head,  and  then, 
laying  it  softly  on  his  shoulder,  she 

■  I  irlU  grow  roDDd  falm  fn  hli  |d>M, 
Grow,  live,  die,  kwklDS  on  hit  Svx, 
me.  djing  clasped  La  hU  eiDbrmce.' 

And  she  fulfilled  her  prophecy. 

Aa years  went  on.  Dr.  Lynn  died, 
and  tney  went  to  live  in  the  Red 
House  in  the  High  Street ;  and  little 
children's  test  sounded  on  the  fbrmal 

S&vel    walks,    aud    little    voices 
nghed  merrily  in  the  old  honae,and 
Agattin  and  Mr.  Ljnn,  in  Uieir  unity 


and  love,  knew  no  sorrow  such  as 
Agatha  might  have  known  hod  she 
fulfilled  the  brilliant  deetiny  which 
her  mother  has  never  ceased  to 
regret 

Her  brother.  Captain  Valentine 
Burton,  succeeded  in  marrying  Hiss 
Chatterton,  who  was  really  attached 
to  him,  and  who  waa  destined  for 
her  future  life  to  be  as  unhappy  as 
those  wives  must  be  who,  finding 
tbe^  have  been  married  only  for 
their  money,  still  cling  to  their 
mined  god,  in  spite  of  coldness  sod 
n^lect  Alas  I  for  the  slavery  of 
those  who  love  nnwisely.  Captain 
Burton  and  his  wife  never  visit 
DenboTongh :  he  is  a  rising  man,  and 
considering  that  Agatha  has  dis- 
graced him,  he  wishes  her  to  feel  bis 
displeasure,  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  movementa  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Bnnmore  appear  at  stated  in- 
tervals among  the  fashionable  intel- 
ligence ;  but  Agatha  never  met  her 
patrician  lover  again ;  their  walk  in 
life  was  no  longer  the  same;  not 
bat  that  Agatha's  beauty  and  taints 
might  have  commond^l  for  her  a 
far  higher  class  of  society  than  that 
which  they  had  in  Denboroagh,  but 
Agatha  resolutely  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  any  advantage  of  the 
kind. 

'  My  new  world,'  she  would  say, 
'  LB  too  happy  to  risk  losing  it  by 
graspmg  again  the  false  pleaemts 
of  the  old.' 

And  she  still  thinks  thei«  is  no 
-  position  in  the  world  so  hononrable, 
or  so  much  to  be  envied,  as  that  of 
Mr.  linn's  wife. 

C.  MIL. 
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CHAPTEB  Vni. 


91U1ID  Otae,  Ccn'utT  Gi 

AT  the  Tillage  of  Charing  wae  for- 
metlj  a  heTmitag&  A  hermit 
of  ChatiDg  Cross  would  now  hare 
tboodant  opportanity  of  meditating 
on  the  Tanitjea  of  mankind,  and  the 
electric  lime-bail  might  call  him  to 
big  dish  of  herbs  and  cold  water, 
nnkea  be  preferred  Innch  among 
the  ladiea  at  Farrance'e.  Charing 
Croa  ■WIS  erected  to  mark  the  last 
■pot  at  which  the  bod;  of  Eleanor 
wrted,  on  ita  way  to  Weitnunster ; 
ud  benoe  the  aroheologiata,  who 
nern  to  ni  to  delight  in  the  most 
impMible  prmi,  Tsntnre  to  saggeat 
wne  Uie  name  of  Ch^re  Seine.  The 


CroBs  was  bnilt  of  Caen  stone,  with 
Dorset  marble  steps,  and  dee^oyed 
by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament ; 
part  of  the  stone  was  nsed  to  pare 
Whitehall.  The  Cross  appears  to 
have  been  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, and  was  nsed  as  a  place  of 
eiecation :  here  sereral  of  tne  r^- 
cides  snfCered.  FroclamationB  for 
ages  hare  been  read  at  Charing 
CioiiB ;  and  onr  own  gracions  queen 
was  proclaimed  there.  We  need 
not  remind  yon,  with  Tom  Hood, 
that  here  King  Charles,  unlike  the 
nnfortnnate  honemen  of  the  Epping 
Hunt,  rideBon'i'nriafufiu'.'bQtwe 
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may  notice  that  this  is  one  of  the 
few  London  statnes  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  heen  erected  in 
honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Guy  Fawkes. 
It  is  not  a  Guy,  hut  a  beautiful  work 
of  art. 

The  space  extending  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  Thor- 
ney  Island,  and  from  the  river  to  St. 
James's  Park,  formerly  purchased 
from  the  monks  of  Westminster,  be- 
longed to  the  Archbishops  of  York, 
and  received  the  name  of  York  Place. 
There  was  a  public  road  to  West- 
minster through  it,  with  a  gate  at 
either  end.  Wolsey  resided  here  in 
great  state  until  his  fall,  when  he, 
brokenhearted,  quitted  its  water- 
gate  in  his  barge  for  Esher. 

Wolsey's  residence  was  charac- 
terised by  a  luxury  and  magnificence 
unequalled  by  any  subject,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  king. 
His  copes  and  robes  were  the  richest 
ever  seen.  He  maintained  a  train 
of  800  persons,  among  whom  were 
nine  or  ten  lords,  fifteen  knights, 
and  forty  squires.  His  domestics 
were  persons  of  consequence,  for 
his  cook  wore  a  jerkin  of  sathi  or 
velvet,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his 
neck.  When  Wolsey  rode  forth, 
his  comely  figure  was  decked  in  silk 
or  satin  of  the  finest  texture,  and  of 
the  richest  scarlet  or  crimson  dya 
His  hat  and  gloves  of  scarlet,  and 
his  shoes  silver  gilt,  inlaid  with 
pearls  and  diamonds.  His  mule 
was  trapped  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  his  stirrups  were  of  solid  silver. 
And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  ma- 
iesty  for  his  recreation  to  visit  him, 
'the  banquets  were  set  forth  with 
masks  and  mummeries  in  so  gor- 
geous a  sort  and  costly  manner  that 
it  was  heaven  to  behold,'  writes  his 
secretary.  Cavendish.  There  were 
numerous  dames  and  damsels  meet 
or  apt  to  dance  with  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  whole  night  passed  in  ban- 
queting, dancing,  and  other  trium- 
phant devices,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  king,  it  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  cardinal. 

A  few  years  later  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  waited  upon 
Wolsey  in  those  very  chambers  to 
demand  the  Great  Seal,  and  drive 
Wolsey  from  his  house,  which  his 
royal  master  coveted. 


Henry  appropriated  York  Place, 
or,  as  it  was  then  named,  Whitehall, 
probably  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
stone  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  usual  building  materials  at  tiiat 
time  being  red  brick  and  timber. 
The  king  added  many  beautiful  and 
pleasant  lodgings,  buildings,  and 
mansions,  together  with  a  tennis- 
court,  bowling-alleys,  and  a  cockpit, 
for  his  pastime  and  solace.  From  a 
stone  gallery  in  front  he  reviewed 
15,000  armed  citizens  in  the  Tilt 
Yard  (now  the  Horse  Guards),  where 
jousts  and  tournaments  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  The  Palace  of 
Whitehall  was  seven  years  in  build- 
ing; and  the  old  palace  at  WoBt- 
minster  being  in  utter  ruin  and  de- 
cay after  the  fire,  it  was  decreed 
that  Whitehall  and  its  pertainings 
should  be  called  the  Boyal  Palace 
at  Westminster.  Here  Henry  and 
Anne  Boleyn  were  secretly  married 
in  a  garret  of  the  palace  by  Dr.  Lee, 
Mrs.  Savage,  Anne*s  trainbearer» 
and  two  grooms  of  the  chamber, 
only  being  present,  the  shabbiest 
royal  wedding  on  record. 

Holbein,  whom  the  king  had 
taken  into  the  palace,  designed  a 
gatehouse  for  the  Tilt  Yard,  and  it 
remained  (used  sometimes  as  a  State 
Paper  Office)  until  1750,  being  then 
known  as  the  Cockpit  Gate.  It  is 
told  of  Holbein,  that  having  been 
annoyed  by  the  continual  intrusion 
of  a  nobleman,  who  I  suppose  fisir- 
voured  him  with  amateur  advice 
about  'repainting  that  background 
and  producing  tone,  he  knocked  his 
adnurer,  or  critic,  down  stairs,  and 
then  sought  the  king's  protection, 
telling  Imn  the  whole  story.  The 
noble  followed,  but  found  the  king 
defended  the  painter,  and  said,  'Yon 
have  not  to  deal  witii  Holbein  now, 
but  with  ma  Remember,  of  seven 
peasants  I  can  make  seven  lords, 
but  not  one  Holbein.'  Henry  col- 
lected many  fine  pictures,  and  made 
also  munificent  proposals  to  Itaphael 
and  Titian,  but  they  were  declined. 

At  Whitehall  Henry  VIII.  was 
seized  with  his  last  sickness.  80 
great  was  his  fear  of  death,  that 
several  persons  had  been  executed 
for  saying  he  was  dying ;  even  his 
physicians  would  not  tell  him  of  his 
approaching  end;  nor  would   his 
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oonrtiers,  until  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
undertook  the  task.  Cninmer  was 
Bont  for,  but  the  king  was  Bpeeoh- 
iesfl,  and  a  grasp  of  the  hand  was 
the  only  answer  u  the  archbishop's 
fixhort&tjon.  Heniydied  onTfanra- 
day,  Jannory  »8,  1546.  ThnrsdtQr 
was  a  fatal  day  to  Henry  and  his 
poeterity,  as  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabetli  all  died  on  a  Thoreday. 

Edward  VI.  held   a  parliament 
here;    and    Elizabeth    was    taken 


thence  on  Falm  Sunday  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower;  and  when  qneen, 
here  occorred  mnch  of  her  flirtation 
with  the  ill-need  Duke  of  Anjon; 
and  after  they  had  parted  at  Gantar- 
boiy,  the  queen  taking  a  weeping 
farewell,  she  would  not  return  to 
Whitehall  for  eome  time,  because 
'the  place  should  not  gire  cause  of 
remembrance  of  him  from  whom 
she  BO  unwillingly  parted.'  It  was 
evidently  'a  case' with  the  gentle 


J.  a  TBI  Rbuu  or  Jamb  I. 


Eliza;  and  nad  the  dnke  lired, 
there  might  have  been  another  n^al 
wedding  at  Wbitohall.  Hentzer, 
who  Tinted  England  in  1598,  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  his 
Tint  Be  deecribes  the  queen  (and 
in  no  spirit  of  detraction)  as  having 
a  wrinkled  bee,  red  periwig,  little 
eyes,  booked  noee,  skmny  lipe,  and 
black  teeth,  yet  listening  still  to  the 
flattery  of  her  conrtierB  concerning 
her  boKtty.    Wedont  belieTeit— 


qnite.  Her  books,  he  says,  were  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
languages,  and  hound  in  velvet,  with 
pearls  and  precious  etonee  Ect  on 
the  binding,  and  with  gold  and  silver 
clasps.  Her  writing  materials  were 
kept  in  two  little  silver  cabinets ;  she 
wrote  a  beantifuj  hand,  unlike  Sid- 
ney Smith's,  which  was,  he  said, '  as 
if  a  Hwarm  of  ants,  escaping  from 
an  ink  bottle,  had  vralked  over  a 
sheet  of  paper  without  wiping  their 
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legs.'  Her  bed— Paul  Henizer  was 
evidently  a  little  of  an  lachimo,  or 
shall  we  say  a  Paul  Pry?— her  bed- 
stead was  of  woods  of  divers  colours, 
with  quilts  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  vel- 
vet, and  embroidery.  She  had  a 
little  chest  all  over  pearls,  wherein 
she  kept  her  most  "Suable  jewels, 
and  a  piece  of  clock-work— an  Ethiop 
riding  a  rhinoceros,  with  four  at- 
tendants, who  all  made  a  bow  when 
it  struck  the  hour  I  In  the  Conduit 
Court,  a  Frenchman— the  M.  Blon- 
din  of  the  period— did  feats  upon  a 
rope,  and  bears,  bulls,  and  apes  were 
baited  before  her  in  the  Tilt  Yard. 
On  Wednesdays  she  had  solemn 
dancing.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
leading  off,  no  doubt,  as  he  had 
often  done  in  the  Temple  Hall. 

*  Bat  aU  that's  bright  mtut  ftdCp' 

and  Whitehall  was  not  exempt  from 
change.  On  March  24,  1603,  all 
that  remained  of  our  true  English 
Elizabeth  was  brought  here  from 
Bichmond,  on  its  way  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

In  the  gardens  of  Whitehall 
James  I.  knighted  300  or  400  judges, 
Serjeants,  and  doctors  of  law,  Fran- 
cis Bacon  among  the  number.  Here 
Lord  Monteagle  told  Salisbury  of 
the  warning  letter  he  had  received 
ofthe  Gunpowder  Plot  GuyFawkes 
was  exanuned  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
king's  bedchamber,  and  answered 
one  of  James's  inquiries  by  saying, 
'One  of  my  objects  was  to  blow 
Scotchmen  back  to  Scotland.'  Old 
Guy  paid  dearly  for  tide  jest 

Inigo  Jones  built  the  present 
Banqueting  House,  commenced  in 
1 69 1,  and  completed  in  about  two 
years.  It  cost  17,000^.,  his  own 
charges  being  8«.  ^d.  a  day  as  sur- 
veyor, and  46/.  a  year  for  house 
rent,  clerk,  and  incidental  expenses : 
so  at  those  rates  Inigo  could  haidly 
have  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  What  would  Sir  Charles 
Barry  have  said  to  that  ?  Nicholas 
Stone,  the  master  mason,  was  paid 
4fl.  lod,  a  day.  The  Banqueting 
House  is ^ now  a  chapel;  and  here, 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  royal 
eleemosynary  money— those  pretty 
silver  pennies  and  twopences — is 
distributed  to  poor  and  aged  men 
and  women.    Tnis  fine  building  was 


only  a  part  of  Inigo's  grand  design 
for  a  palace,  which  was  to  have 
covered  twenty-four  acres,  or  nearly 
twelve  times  ihe  space  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  The  drawings  are  pre- 
served at  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

.Many  most  glorious  masques  l^ 
Inigo  Jones  and  Ben  Jonson  were 
performed  at  Whitohidl— one  cosfc 
30002. 

Charles  I.  added  to  Henry's  col- 
lection other  pictures  of  immense 
vidue ;  but  on  tiie  Civil  War  Par- 
liament seized  on  Whitehall  (i645)» 
and  sold  great  part  of  the  paintings 
and  statues,  and  burnt  others. 

Here,  in  the  Cabinet  Boom,  Charles 
L  prayed  his  last  prayer  in  White- 
hau.  In  the  Horn  Chamber  he  was 
delivered  to  the  officers,  and  through 
an  opening,  broken  in  the  wall  at 
the  'north  end,  he  was  led  to  the 
scaffold  in  front  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  beheaded.  Lilly  the  as- 
trologer asserto,  on  the  authority  of 
Biohurd  Spavin,  one  of  Cromwell's 
secretaries,  that  Colonel  Joyce  was 
the  executioner. 

Cromwell  had  the  use  of  the  Cock- 
pit as  a  lodging,  for  some  time,  and 
to  Whitehall  he  went  with  the  keys 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
pocket,  after  dissolving  the  Long 
parliament  When  he  was  settled 
at  Whitehall,  he  repurchased  the 
cartoons,  and  many  other  pictures, 
which  had  been  dispersed,  and 
Evelyn  found  the  palace  yery  glo- 
rious, and  well  furnished.  Crom- 
well's own  diet  was  spare,  and  not 
curious,  except  on  public  treat- 
ments, which  were  given  on  eveiy 
Monday  to  all  officers  not  below  a 
captain,  when  he  used  to  dine  with 
them,  and  a  table  was  spread  every 
day  in  the  week  for  each  officer  who 
should  casually  come  to  court.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  re- 
spected all  persons  exuninons  (or 
eminent)  in  art  He  was  often  jo- 
cund, and  would  order  the  drum  to 
beat  before  dinner  was  half  over, 
and  call  in  his  foot-euards  to  finish 
it;  and  a  capital  joke  it  was — ^for 
the  foot-guards.  Milton  was  then 
his  secretary,  and  Andrew  Marvel, 
and  Waller,  his  fiiend  and  kinsman, 
were  his  constant  guesto,  as  also 
young  Diyden.    On  the  anniyena* 
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riefl  of  hifl  gteut  TJctoriea  at  Vor- 
ceeter  and  iDiinbar,  Cromwell  died 
(Sept  3)  at  Whitehall,  and  lay  in 
etateat  Somerset  Hooee.  Richard 
Cromwell  resided  here  dnring  bis 
brief  exercise  of  power,  and  quitted 
it  with  only  two  old  tnmks,  which 
contained,  as  he  said,  the  lives  and 
fortnnes  of  all  the  good  people  of 
England— being  the  congratnlatory 
sddreeses  which  had  been  showered 
upon  him  nine  months  before,  when 
the  good  people  of  England  tbonght 
l>e  deserred  them.  TheBnmpFar^ 
Lament  wonld  have  sold  Whitehall, 
Hampbm    Conit,    and    Somerset 
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House,  had  not  General  Monk 
brought  back  Charles  through  the 
City  to  Whitehall,  taking  Beven 
hours  to  perform  the  journey. 
Charles  built  a  stone  gallery,  where 
Prince  Rupert  lodged  in  1667,  and 
in  Privy  Gardens,  below  it,  wore 
euites  of  apartments  for  the  king's 
beaaticB.  The  Bnohees  of  Forta- 
moath  was  very  difGcnlt  to  please, 
and  hei  lodgings  were  altered  and 
redecorated  twice  or  thrice. 

Charles  re-collected,  by  proclama- 
tion, the  plate,  hangings,  pictures, 
and  sculpture,  which  had  been  sold 
or  stolen  daring  the  Commonwealth, 


Oum  Ctaxwrnii.'!  Houu,  Wsn 


and  the  gardens  were  laid  ont  in 
tenaces  and  parterres,  and  orna- 
mented with  Dronze,  marble,  and 
dials,  a  fow  |of  which  are  now  at 
nunpton  Conrt.  One  of  those  dials 
ma  damaged  t^  a  nobleman,  and 
Andrew,  Ibrrel  wrote— 


I   ibm    bow  UkIi  Udw   liiei 


Uisspent  time,  indeed,  if  we  recall 
Evelyn's  well-known  description  of 
the  last  Sunday  evening  Charles 
Sved  ont  in  'WhitoholL    '  The  king,' 


he  says, '  dtting  and  toying  with  his 
ooncubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland, 
Mazarin,  Ac,  a  French  boy  singing 
love-songs  in  those  glorious  galle- 
ries, whilst  about  twenty  of  the 
great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute 
persons  were  at  basset  rotmd  a  large 
uble,  a  bank  of  at  least  loooZ.  in 
gold  before  them :— six  days  after, 
all  was  dust'  What  other  Histoiy 
of  the  Cooxt  Life  of  Charles  II.  is 
needed? 

Jamee  11.  here  washed  the  feet  of 
the  poor  on  Maundy  Thursday; 
and  was  one  day  receiving  Qnakei 
Fenn  in  his  closet,  and  the  next  r&- 
building  the  chapel  for  Boman  woi- 
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ship,  and  adonting  it  yiVih.  statneB. 
Grinlint;  Gibbons  and  Yeirio  were 
Uie  arligts  be  emplojed. 

Wben  Jamas  quitted  Wbiteball 
for  ever,  his  palace  was  soon  to  be 
nothing  bnt  walls  and  rains.  A 
laz;  maidserTant  bnming  a  caudle 
from  a  poond,  instead  of  catting  it 
(what  does  Mis.  Paterfamilias  say 
to  tluii  t),  caused  a  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  palace. 
Six  years  later  the  laundry  took  fire, 
and  all  the  picturea  in  the  palace 
were  desliojred,  and  twelve  persoue 


perished.  The  site  of  the  rains  was 
given  awa;  b;  the  Grown — part  b> 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

On  what  was  once  Thomey  Island 
Btandi  WeEtminster  Abbey,  as  left 
by  the  Confessor  and  Henry  III. 

Enter !  The  very  walls  are  his- 
tories ;  and  beneath  onr  feet  the  post 
itself  seems  baried.  Look  aronnd 
on  every  side  until  yoa  lose  the 
oonsciousness  that  all  this  solemn 
beauty  is  the  work  of  man.  Look 
nutil  arise  vieions  of  kings  and 
queens,  with  crowns  and  soeptres. 


CbucbI  Toia,  WonumiB  Ausj, 


fnuTODDded  by  hosts  of  nobles  in  all 
their  state  and  glory.  Look,  nntil 
darker  visions  come — of  binga  and 
queens,  nnd  nobles  wrapped  in  eet«- 
doths,  only  to  be  remembered  by 
benefits  conferred  or  crimes  com- 
mitted, or  upon  still  greater  men, 
who  have  left  to  all  who  follow  them 
legacies  of  neat  thoughts  and  en- 
nobling deeds.  So  with  a  revereat 
bow,  pass  we  on  to  the  world  with- 
out. 

Thomey  Island,  on  which  the 
abbey  etande,  and  the  old  palace  of 
Westminster  stood,  is  470  leet  long 


and  370  broad.  It  was  onoo  enclosed 
within  lofty  stone  walls,  having 
gates— one  at  Eing  Street  (the  prin- 
cipal gate) ;  a  second  near  New  Pa- 
lace Yard;  a  third,  opening  into 
Tothill  Sbeet;  and  a  fourth  near 
the  mill,  in  College  Street  The 
firat  Westminster  Palooe  was  a  royal 
residence  in  the  days  of  Canute,  and. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  rebuilt 
the  palace,  and  died  there,  in  an 
apartment  known  as  St.  Edward's 
Cuomber,  and  afterwards  as  the 
Fainted  Chamber,  when  Henry  III.. 
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added  to  the  building.  When  the 
old  tapestrj  was  i%mored  from  the 
valleof  thie  ioom,at  theoommence- 
inent  of  the  present  centor;,  the 
origiDal  puntinge  were  discoTeied, 
consistiDg  of  sacred  sabjeots,  vrith 
Bome  battle-pieces,  Tarj  ^iritedly 
pointed,  and  most  Taluable  as  ape- 
cimens  of  early  art ;  bat  the  aatho- 
rities,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
them  covered  with  whitewash,  and 
ought  to  have  been  Boosed  in  baths 
of  the  same  mixture  for  their  imbe- 
cility. In  this  chamber  the  death- 
warrant  of  Charles  I.  was  signed. 
The   old  House    of  Lords  was 


another  portion  of  the  ConfesBOr'a 
palace,  and  the  gunpowder  treason 
of  Guy  Fawkes  was  concealed  in  the 
kitchen  beneath.  It  was  a  kitchen, 
and  not  a  cellar,  for  in  i8iS  the 
buttery  hatch  and  ambry,  or  cup- 
board, were  discovered— so  perhaps 
wicked  Guy  may  have  gained  ad- 
mission on  pretence  of  seeing  the 
cook.  This  portion  of  the  building 
was  called  the  LitUe  Hall,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Qreat  Eall,  built 
by  Bnfns,  for  grand  bonqnetingB 
and  feastings,  on  high  feativalB  and 
coronations,  and  only  ceased  to  be 
BO  used  wiUiin  our  memory.  Itofos, 
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letnrning  from  Normandy,  Tisited 
the  New  Hall  at  WeBtminster  with 
a   large    military   retinue.      Some 

Kraon  remarked  tbat  it  was  too 
ge— larger  than  it  shonld  have 
been.  The  king  replied, 'that  it  was 
only  a  bedchamber  in  comparison 
with  the  building  which  he  intended 
to  make.'  Bufus,  no  doubt,  would 
have  osed  the  new  clock  tower  as  an 
«ight-day  clock,  and  the  York  and 
Nelscoi  pillars  as  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks. The  arrow  saved  some 
teoable  to  the  Hr.  Gladstone  of  the 
period.  And  here  Bichard  U.  was 
at  dinner  when  he  beard  that  King 
Philip  had  entered  Normandy.  The 


lion  heart  rose  ap  and  swore  a  deep 
oath  that  he  wonid  never  turn  away 
his  &ce  until  be  had  met  Philip; 
and  as  his  back  nhanced  to  be  to 
the  door,  they  out  a  hole  through 
the  wall  to  let  the  king  ont,  on  his 
way  to  Portsmouth— a  very  straights 
forward  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  king.  The  Little  Hall  was 
called  Whitehall—not  (A<!  Whitehall 
— and  it  was  a  Conrt  of  Requests  in 
Henry  TIL'S  time.  It  was  called 
Poor  Man's  Court  (s^s  Stow),  be- 
cause tiiere  he  ooold  have  nght 
without  paying  any  money.  "What 
a  nty  it  was  ever  abolished  to  make 
a  House  of  Lords,  where  certainly 
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justice  was  not  to  bo  obtained  npon  the'  rictoriee  OTcr  the  Spaaieh  Ar- 
got^ Torj  easy  taniis.  This  hoDse  mada,  were  burnt,  aod  which  bad 
was  deatrofed  by  fire  io  i  S  n,  when  cost  the  brave  CtHiiiiiaiideT  of  the 
the  beaatifol  tapwtiy,  TspnxeiitiDg  British  fleet  not  leBS  than  i,6]S'.  of 


money  in   Ebzabeth'a  time.    The  of  work  was  one  of  the  createst 

border  was  compoeed  of  the  heads  ioeeea  by  the  fire, 

of  the  English  commanders.    The  r  Here,  when  the  Black  Prinoe  and 

destruction  of  this  reraaikable  piece  the  French  king,  hia  priEocer,  came 
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to  WeetminBter,  !Edw&rd  III.  sat  on 
his  throne  to  receive  the  august 
captive.  As  John  entered  the  hall, 
the  king  descended  from  his  seat 
and  embraced  him,  and  led  him  to 
the  banquet  prepared  for  his  entei- 


1-  In  Bichord  Il.'a  time,  the  ball  in 
part  waa  rebuilt  as  we  now  see  it, 
and  the  wonderful  roof  placed  on 
iL  It  is  composed  of  oheeGiat  wood, 
and  the  vulgar  believed  that  apiders 
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conld  not  live  there,  thinking  it 
made  of  Irish  oak,  which  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  property  adverse  to 
those  primitive  weavers.  Baring 
fJie  rebuilding,  Eichard  built  a  tem- 
porary wooden  building,  which  was 
open  on  all  sides  (an  ofieotive  mode 
of  ventilation  worthy  the  att«ntiDn 
of  Dt.  Beid),  that  constitaents 
might  see  what  was  going  on,  and, 
as  Pennant  remarks,  'to  secare 
fjieedom  of  debate,  be  snnoamded 
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the  honae  with  fonr  thousand  Che- 
shire archers,  with  bows  bent  and 
arrows  notched  ready  to  shoot'  The 
ToUe  of  supply  must  have  passed 
vith  s  npidity  which  a  modem 
Chancellor  of  the  Bxcbeqner  most 
envy.  When  Richard  IL  renounced 
bis  crown  in  this  hall,  IHenry  IV. 
stood  forward  and  claimed  snccoesion 
u  descended  from  tbe  third  Harry, 
St  Stephen's  Cbapel  was  built  by 
the  king  of  that  name,  and  twice 


rebuilt,  the  last  time  by  tbe  Second 
and  Third  Edwards.  When  the 
chapel  was  fitted  up  foT  tbe  Com- 
mons, in  Edward  Vl.'a  time,  the 
walla  were  wainscoted,  a  new  floor 
raiaed  alwve,  and  a  new  ceiling 
placed  below  the  original  one,  so 
that  the  beantiful  paintings— and 
they  were  beautiful — and  other  ar* 
tistio  embellishments,  of  what  aro 
called  the  dark  ages,  were  preserved, 
and  revealed  in  iSoo,  when  the  side 
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wftlle  of  the  cfaapel  vera  taken  down 
to  make  room  for  tlie  Commons  at 
the  time  of  the  Union.  Many  of  the 
poiutiDgB  were  in  oil,  and,  of  conne, 
representing  icriptiual  eubieots. 
There  exists  a  rojol  order,  dated 
IJ59,  for  impreesment  of  painters 
and  others  tot  theee  Terj  worka 
The  walls,  as  was  eeen,  had  been 
orignally  adorned  with  sculpttue, 
richly  decorated  in  colour  and  gild- 
infc.ond  the  windows  had  been  filled 
with  Blaioed  glass,  thus  showing  a 
high  development  of  arl  The 
cloislera  were  added  by  Henry  VIII., 


and  Tied  in  splandonr  with  the 
neighbooring  maosoleum  of  Henry 
VII.  The  poet  Chauoer  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Works,  and 
resided  in  the  precincts  and  on  the 
Tery  aite  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel. 

Tlirice  had  fire  Tanqnished  the 
old  palace,  the  last  being  when 
Henry  VIIT.  was  driven  to  seek 
shelter  in  York  Place  {the  White- 
hall), and  from  that  time  the  old 
pahuie  ceased  to  be  a  royal  resi- 
dence, remaining  for  a  long  time  in 
utter  ruin  and  decay,  the  Great 
Hall  with  the  courts  of  taw  and 
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some  other  offices  excepted.  The 
oonrts  of  law  were,  as  you  know, 
originally,  in  fact,  the  'King's 
Court,'  and  the  king  presided  in 
person,  the  bench  being  his  seat, 
until  the  inconrenienceofthe  judgee 
following  the  Court  became  bo  great, 
thejwere  permanently  settled  at  the 
king's  chief  residence,  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  Tliat  terrible  insti- 
tution, the  Star  Chamber,  the  terror 
and  abhorrence  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  tbr  whose  destniction 
we  owe  the  Commonwealth  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitode,  whose  decrees 
over-rode  law  and  liberty,  was  at 
Weetaninster,  and  the  tniilding  bo 


named,  erected  in  Elizabeth's  time 
on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  was 

fulled  down  in  the  present  centnry. 
ts  name  is  thought  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  to  have  come  either  because 
it  was  full  of  windows,  or  because 
the  first  roof  was  decked  with 
images  of  stars  gilded — BlackstoDO 
sayB  from  its  being  a  place  of  do- 
poeit  for  contracts  of  the  Jews, 
called  tlami,  or  stars,  from  the 
Hebrew  ahclur. 

How  many  changes  of  scenes  and 
actors  have  occurred  in  that  old 
hall  besides  those  already  named  I 
Here  Sir  William  Wallace  was  tried 
and  condemned ;  Bir  Thomas  More 
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and  Fn>tector  Somerset  were  doomed 
to  the  scaffold;  the  mnrderers  of 
Sir  Thomas  OTerboTj,  the  notorious 
Earl  and  Coimtess  of  Somerset, 
were  tried  here^  and  here  also  the 
great  Earl  of  Strafford  was  con- 
demned, when  'none  was  more  a 
looker-on  than  he/  the  king  being 
present  and  the  Commons  sitting 
bareheaded,  and  here  Charles  I.  sat 
covered,  the  colours  taken  at  Naseby 
aboTe  his  head,  arraigned  for  treason 
to  his  people,  before  the  connsellors 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Lilly, 
the  astrologer,  saw  the  golden  top 
fEdl  from  the  king's  staff— an  omen 
of  what  followed.  Here,  on  June 
a6th,  1653  (to  the  Naseby  banners 
were  added  those  taken  at  Worces- 
ter, Preston,  and  Dunbar),  Oliver 
C^mwell  came— the  Lord  Mayor 
bearing  the  City  sword  before  him 
— and  was  inaugurated  Protector 
under  a  prince-like  canopy  of  state, 
with  the  Bible,  sword,  and  sceptre 
of  the  Commonwealth  before  him. 
Seven  years  later,  at  that  hall-gate, 
Charles  U,  was  proclaimed,  and 
npon  the  south  gable  were  set  up 
the  heads  of  Cromwell,  Lreton*,  and 
Bradshaw  —  Cromwell's  remained 
there  twenty  years.  Here  James  IL*s 
seven  bishops  were  acquitted,  and 
in  1745  Kilmarnock,  Balin6rino,and 
liovat  were  condemned. 

Here  Warren  Hastings  was  im* 
])eached,  and  the  last  public  trial  in 
the  hall  itself  was  Lord  Melville's, 
in  1806. 

Booksellers,  who  were  first  migra- 
tory, like  hawkers,  and  then  became 
known  as  gtationarii,  from  having 
booths  or  stalls  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  in  market  and  other  public 
places  exposed  their  wares,  as  did 
sempstresses  and  milliners,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  revenues 
were  received  by  the  Warden  of  the 
Fleet  Prison ;  but  the  poor  scholsra 
of  Westminster  were  allowed  to  sell 
books  here  without  charge.  Not 
many  years  ago,  fellows  frequented 
the  courts  to  be  hired  as  witnesses, 
and  carried  straws  in  their  shoes  to 
show  their  infamous  profession. 

Old  Palace  Tard  nas  been  the 
scene  of  many  popular  executions. 
The  front  of  the  S(»ffold  was  usually 
towards  the  hall.  Among  others, 
Gay  Fawkes,  Winter,   Bookwood, 


and  Keyes,  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
Lord  Sanquar,  for  procuring  the 
assassination  of  Turner,  a  fencing 
master,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  whose 
hanging  Lord  Bacon  declared  to  be 
the  most  exemplary  piece  of  justice 
in  any  king's  reign.  Here,  in  1 6 1 8, 
the  gallant,  noble,  brave  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  was  executed,  on  a  sentence 
found  fourteen  years  before.  'What 
dost  thou  fear  ?  Strike,  man !'  were 
his  last  words  to  the  executioner. 
Here  Pzynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton 
stood,  one  June  day  (30th,  1637),  in 
the  pillory,  when  Bastwick's  wife 
received  his  ears  in  her  apron  and 
kissed  them.  And  here  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord 
Capel  lost  their  heads. 

In  New  Palace  Tard,  the  open 
space  before  the  north  entrance  of 
the  hall,  were  two  interesting  struc- 
tures— the  conduit  which  flowed 
with  wine  for  all  comers,  on  occa- 
sions of  great  festivities — something 
like  a  drinking-fountain !  and  the 
lofty  dock-tower,  erected  out  of  a 
fine  inflicted  on  one  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  for 
making  a  rasureof  a  court-roll,  and 
reducing  a  poor  man's  fine  from 
1 3s.  4cf.  to  68,  Zd.  The  clock  struck 
hourly,  and  was  intended  to  remind 
the  judges  of  the  &te  of  their 
brother,  and  teach  lawyers  the  dif- 
ference of  value  between  1 3s.  ^d,  and 
68.  Sd, 

In  the  Chapter-house  of  the 
Abbey,  on  the  right,  the  Commons 
of  England  first  sat  as  a  separate 
body  from  the  Lords;  and,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  they  became 
riotous,  and  created  a  turmoil  (a 
Congreiss,  in  fact),  the  abbot  waxed 
wroth,  and  turned  out  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  bodily,  and  vowed  the 
place  should  not  be  again  defiled 
with  such  rabble. 

The  last  coronation  procession 
that  passed  through  Palace  Tard  to 
banquet  in  the  Great  Hall,  was 
George  IV.'s.  We  Imew  a  little  boy,, 
for  there  were  little  boys  when  we 
were  young,  though  now-ardays,  we 
believe,  there  are  only  children  and 
'young  fellahs,'  who  was  sent  to 
bed  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  eve  of 
that  ceremony,  183 1,  and  who 
scarcely  slept  a  wink  until  he  was 
waited  upon  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
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than  dressed  in  &  plnm-oolonied 
suit,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
tmned  back  over  his  ehouldera. 
Thia  little  boy  was  t&ken  in  a  ooaoh 
toPaUoeYard;  depoeitedinahoose 
vith  scaffolding  in  finnt,  and  shown 
ftftervatda  into  a  loom,  dimly 
hghtad  by  caudles.  He  was  told  to 
keep  hinuelf  qniet,  bnt  the  ^limpseB 
he  had  of  a  platform  etretchmg  Ironi 
the  hall  to  the  abbey,  whose  fretted 
work  was  all  a-glow  in  the  light  of 


many  fiiCB,  roond  which  wore  seated 
BoIdieTS  in  tbeii  gieat-coeta,  theii 
anna  piled  and  glittering  in  the  fire- 
light also,  kept  the  little  boy  wide 
awake  and  in  conaiderable  excite- 
ment At  the  early  hoar  of  five  he 
took  in  the  dim  room,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  another  little  boy, 
what  the  late  Mr.  Boboon  called 
'  a  glass  of  Tery  excellent  sherry,' 
and  found,  on  emerging  into  day- 
light,  that  his  head  hod  been  ctm- 
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verted  into  a  humming-top,  and 
only  retnmed  again  to  its  natural 
state  in  the  dim  room,  so  that  onr 
little  friend  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  when  the  ceremony  of  the  day 
took  place,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
see  it  The  fates  were  more  propi- 
tiona;  and  he  saw  twenty  Life- 
gnardsmen,  with  laurel  in  the  scales 
of  theii  breastplates,  and  with 
fivotde  drawn,  ride  around  on  open 
carriage,  in  which  sat  Queen  Caro- 
line and  Alderman  Wood  1  A  surg- 
ing mob  was  in  the  distance,  ahout- 
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ing  and  groaning  alternately,  and 
the  little  boy  thought  that  a  oivil 
war  had  broken  ont,  and  was  coming 
into  Palace  Yard.  He  saw  the 
queen  go  away  as  ube  had  come, 
haying  been  refused  admisuoQ  to 
the  old  hall,  and  felt  very  much  re- 
lieved by  the  proceedings.  After 
a  while,  red  lines  of  soldieis  took 
their  stand  beside  the  platform,  and 
real  officers  on  horseback  rode  abont 
doing  an  immensity  of  nothing. 
Trompets  and  drams  1  Trumpets 
and   dmmBi   began  biaying   and 
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bmnping  on  all  sides,  and  beef- 
eatere  and  heralds,  and  other  splen- 
did beings  connected  with  the  court, 
marched  past,  preceding  the  'first 
gentleman  in  Europe,'  with  a  crown 
of  diamonds  on  his  head,  and  a 
golden  canopy  oyer  that,  and  a 
Telvet  train,  a  gold-embroidered 
behind,  supported  by  noble  young 
pages  with  feathers  in  their  caps. 
That  was  King  George  IV.  on  we 
way  to  take  dinner  in  the  hall,  after 
he  had  been  crowned  in  the  abbey. 
Then  came  Lord  Oastlereagh,  with 
snch  a  plume  of  feathers  in  his. 
hat,  that  forty  years  have  not  re- 
moTed  them  from  the  mental  eyes 
of  the  little  boy,  they  were  so  tre- 
mendous! Then  there  was  the 
Champion  of  England,  Mr.  Dymock, 
in  real  armour,  and  mounted  on  a 
l)eautifnl  white  charger,  and  he  rode 
into  the  hall  to  cludlenge  all  the 
king's  enemies,  so  the  little  boy  was 
told,  and  he  wished  at  that  moment 
that  he  could  have  been  his  second. 
And  then  the  little  boy  and  his 
tempter  went  back  into  the  dim 
room,  and  drank  the  king's  health 
with  three  times  three,  and  that  is 
all  the  little  boy  remembers  of  the 
last  coronation  procession  that 
passed  into  old  Westminster  Hall, 
Uttle  thinking  that  he  should  liye 
to  tell  i^e  little  story  here  to-day. 

We  will  pass  at  once  through  the 
beautiftd  gate  of  small  square  stone 
and  flint  boulder,  glazed  and  tessel- 
lated—with its  terra-cotta  busts^ 
natorally  coloured,  and  gilt— de- 
sigDed  ifj  Holbein,  and  used  until 
1750  as  a  State-paper  office,  until  it 
was  pulled  down  to  widen  the  street, 
and  so  enter  St  James's  Park.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  a  minute 
at  the  Admiralty,*  considered  to  be, 
without  flattery,  the  ugliest  building 
in  Her  Majes^s  service— and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal— the  site  of 
Wallmgrard  House,  irom  whose  roof 
Bishop  Usher  saw  King  Charles  led 
to  the  scaffold,  and  swooned  at  the 
sight  Most  of  our  kings,  save  the 
Gcnqueror,  had  Tessels  of  war ;  and 
as  early  as  1397  the  records  speak 
of  a  William,  de  Lay  bourn  as  Amirci 

*  The  present  screen  was  erected  by  the 
Brothen  Adams  to  conceal  the  ngliness  of 
the  building.  Lord  Nelson  lay  in  state  in 
one  of  the  apartments,  Jan.  8»  1806. 


de  la  Mer,  or  First  Lord  of  the]Ad« 
miralty.  It  is  usual  to  suppose 
that  Henry  Yll.  provided  our  first 
State  Nayy,  but  he  did  little  more 
than  build  the  Great  Harry.  It  was 
his  son,  Harry  YIIL,  who  perfected 
the  designs  of  his  father.  He  insti- 
tuted Admiralty  and  Nayy  Offices, 
the  Trinity  House,  and  made  the 
sea  service  a  distinct  profession, 
leaving  at  his  death  a  nayy  of  1 3,000 
tons,  including  the  Henri  Grace  de 
Dieu,  of  1000  and  more.  These 
ships  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  nar- 
row, with  lofty  poops  and  prows; 
and  one,  the  ^lary  Bose,  'a  goodly 
ship  of  the  largest  size,*  Baleigh 
says,  her  ports  being  within  sixteen 
inches  of  the  water,  capsized  at  Spit- 
head  in  swinging  in  presence  of  the 
king.  Most  of  the  officers  and  crew 
were  drowned.  In  Elizabeth's  reign 
such  lubberly  craft  as  the  wSr^ 
Bose  received  but  little  improve- 
ment ;  but  the  pay  of  the  seamen 
was  increased  fh>m  5s.  to  los.  per 
month ;  and  the  London  merchants 
encouraged  to  build  ships  converti- 
ble into  men-of-war  on  emergency. 
Of  the  176  ships  and  15,000  men 
which  met  the  Spam'sh  Armada, 
a  considerable  number  were  not 
'  shippes  royal.'  The  first  great  im- 
pulse given  towards  making  us  a 
nation  of  mariners  was  when  Fro- 
bisher  departed  for  the  Northern 
Seas,  and  Queen  Bess,  the  proto^pe 
of  Black-eyed  Susan,  bade  'Adieu! 
Adieu !'  and  waved  her  lily  hand  to 
him  and  his  gallant  crew— their  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  by  other  enter- 
prising men,  aod  hardy  as  the  oak 
which  bore  them.  James  L  made 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  and  employed 
Phineas  Pett,  the  scientific  ship- 
builder, who  relieved  the  vessels  of 
much  of  their  top  hamper.  Fn>- 
bisher  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
tried  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to 
China  (1576).  Frobishers  Straits 
are  named  after  him.  He  returned 
to  England,  bringing  with  him  a 
quantity  of  black  ore  supposed  to 
contain  gold,  and  this  circumstance 
induced  money-loving  Elizabeth  to 
fit  out  a  second  expedition,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  FrobisJier  was 
killed  at  the  taking  of  Brest,  1594. 
But  avast !— I  believe  that  is  the 
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proper  word— or  we  shall  drift  ont 
to  sea,  instead  of  taking  a  peep  at 
ihe  Horse  Gnards,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Tilt  Yard,  and  then  away  to  St. 
James's  Park,  originallj  a  swampy 
field  helonging  to  St  James's  Hos- 
pital, and  which  Henry  YIII.  at- 
tached to  the  bnildings  of  Whitehall, 
when  he  took  np  his  abode  at  the 
Hospital,  and  converted  it  into  a 
Toyal  palace,  of  which  only  the  old 
gate  remains.  Dnring  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  two  first  Stuarts 
little  was  done  for  the  Park.  It 
was  merely  a  norsery  for  deer ;  and 
at  one  time  a  small  royal  menagerie 
(Evelyn),  containing,  amongst  other 
animals,  two  Balearian  cranes,  one 
with  a  wooden  leg,  made  by  a 
soldier,  occupied  the  inward  Park. 
From  St  James's  Palace  to  White- 
hall walked  Charles  I.  (Jan.  30, 
1648-9)  on  the  way  to  dea^,  and  is 
said  to  have  pointed  to  a  tree  planted 
by  his  brother  Henry,  near  Spring 
Gardens.  The  Gonncil  of  the  Com- 
monwealth once  proposed  to  cut 
down  the  living  gallery  of  aged  trees 
in  St.  James's  Park,  and  sell  them, 
so  that  no  footsteps  of  monarchy 
might  remain  nnviolated.  They 
were  spared,  however ;  and  beneath 
them  Cromwell  asked  Whitelock, 
'  Wliat  if  a  man  should  take  upon 
him  to  be  king?'  and  was  told,  in 
reply, '  That  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  tlum  the  disease.'  The  an- 
swer, no  doubt,  dosed  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Charles  IT.  added  thiriynsix  acres 
to  the  Park,  and  had  it  greatly  im- 
proved and  ornamented  by  Le  Notre. 
Evelyn  and  Pepys  have  left  many 
records  of  the  alterations  then 
effected,  and  tell  how  there,  for  a 
wager,  before  the  king.  Lords  Castle- 
haven  and  Arran  run  down  and 
killed  a  stout  buck:  how,  for  loooZ., 
the  Western  and  Northern  men 
wrestled  before  his  Majesiy,  and 
large  sums  were  betted,  the  Western 
men  winning.  '  In  a  smooth  hollow 
walk,  covered  with  powdered  cockle 
shells,  to  make  it  bind,  i>lanted  with 
trees  on  both  sides,  having  at  each 
end  an  iron  hoop  depending  from 
an  arm  of  a  long  pole,  tnrough  which 
a  ball  was  struck,'  the  game  of  Pall 
Mall  was  played  by  king  and  nobles. 
Here  Cibber  saw  King  Charles  ca- 


ressing his  dogs  and  feeding  his 
ducks,  to  the  delight  of  his  loving 
people;  and  virtuous  Evelyn  was 
shocked  to  note  '  funiliar  discourse 
between  the  king  and  Mistress 
Nelly,  as  th^y  called  an  impudent 
comedian,  she  looking  out  of  her 
garden  on  the  top,  and  the  king 
standing  on  the  green  walk  beneaUi/ 
part  of  which  remains  by  the  wall 
of  Marlborough  House ;  and  amongst 
the  list  of  Nelly's  debts  was  the  ac- 
count for  making  this  green  mound, 
and  also  her  sedan  chair  (34i.)i  ^nd 
her  silver  bedstead,  which  cost  over 
1 100?. 
Here,  in  Birdcage  Walk,  was  a 

gleasant  aviary,  the  keeper,  Edward 
torey, living  at  Storey's  Gate;  and 
here,  in  the  inward  Park,  was  the 
Decoy,  or  Duck  Island,  with  withy 
pots  for  the  wild  fowl  to  lay  their 
eggs  in.  Here,  in  winter,  Pepys, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  saw  tike 
people  sliding  with  the  skates,  and 
which  he  thought  a  very  pret^  art 
— the  Eing  and  Court  lookmg  on, 
no  doubt  as  they  did  when  Evelyn 
was  a  spectator  also. 

The  Park  was  a  sanctuary  from 
arrest,  and  traitorous  expressions 
used  there  were  severely  punished. 
One  Francis  Head  was  whipped  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  Haymarket, 
fined,  and  imprisoned,  for  wishing 
James  III.  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign;  and  a  soldier,  for  drinking 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  health,  and 
hopingsoon  to  wear  his  right  master's 
cloth,  was  whipped  in  the  Park. 
The  Duke  of  Wharton  was  seized 
by  a  guard  for  singing  a  Jacobite 
song — 

'The  king  ib&lPhaye  his  own  again  ;* 

and  Hichard  Harris,  for  throwing 
an  orange  at  the  king,  was  sent  to 
Bedlam— a  proper  punishment  for 
the  'man's  first  disobedience,  and 
the  fruit.'  Aubrey  tells  a  rather  un- 
comfortable story  of  one  Evans,  who 
had  a  fungous  nosa  One  day,  he 
seized  the  king's  hand,  rubbed  his 
nose  with  it,  and  was  cured — having 
previously  kissed  his  royal  pocket 
handkerchief.  '  The  king  was  dis- 
turbed.'   We  should  fancy  so ! 

At  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Park 
was  deserted  by  royalty,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  frequented  by  the  peo- 
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pie ;  and  here,  in  sommer,  the  fashion 
of  the  day  walked  for  two  hoars 
After  dinner.  Tom  Browne  men- 
tions: 'Bareheaded  beaux,  French 
fops,  clusters  of  senators,  belles  in 
sacks  and  powder ;  whilst  the  milk- 
women  cried, "  A  can  of  fresh  milk, 
ladies.  A  can  of  red  cow's  milk, 
air,  if  you  please." '  We  have  often 
tasted  it  when  a  boy,  and  a  cow  or 
two  still  stand  near  Spring  Gardens. 
Spring  Gardens  was  a  place  of 
entertainment  in  Charles  I.'s  and 
Charles  II.'s  time.  It  had  its  phea- 
santry^  bowling-green,  boxes,  bath- 
ing-pond, dark  alleys,  and  derived 
its  name  from  a  concealed  spring  to 
a  jet  of  water  which  wetted  whoever 
tixxluponit  A  six  shilling  ordinary 
— ^though  the  king's  proclamation 
allowed  but  two  ^flings  to  be 
charged  elsewhere,  and  there  was 
coni^ual  bibbing  and  drinking  all 
day,  and  two  or  three  quarrels  a 
week.  It  was  more  than  once  sup- 
pr«38ed  for  its  irregularities^  and 
Jj"ew  Spring  Gardens^  or  Yauxhall^ 
opened  in  its  stead. 

"  Now  Drnmmonds  stands  where  gardens  onoe 

did  spring, 
And  wild  ducks  qnsck  where  grasshoppers  did 
sing.' 

The  Mulberry  Gardens  were 
planted  by  James  L,  and  were  ori- 
ginally intended  to  breed  silkworms. 
It  became  a  place  of  pleasant  enter- 
iBinmenty  and  occupied  the  site  of 
Buckingham  Palace. 

*  A  princely  palace  on  that  space  doth  rise, 
lYbere  Sedley's  noble  muse  foupd  mnlberrles.' 

On  the  south-east  side^  from 
fienryVIII.'stime,  was  Bosamond's 
Pond,  a  place  of  assignation,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  comeoies  of  Congreve^ 
Paivquhar,  and  Golley  Gibber.  It 
deriyed  its  name,  it  ia  said,  from  the 
number  of  silly  boys  and  girls  who 
•drowned  themselves  for  love — cold 
water  being  a  capital  extinguisher 
of  flames,  either  of  fire  or  love. 
Hogarth  painted  a  picture  of  this 
pond  for  tne  small  charge  of  il.  78,, 
the  receipt  for  the  same  existing  in 
Mrs.  Hogarth's  handwriting.  The 
pond  was  filled  up  in  1 770.  George 
Colman  the  younger  was  bom  at  the 
iBouth-eastem  corner  of  Bosamond's 
Pond ;  and  near  it,  in  Petty  France, 
18  Milton's  Garden  House,  when  he 


was  Cromwell's  secretary,  and  before 
his  blindness.  Hazlitt  lived  there, 
and  entertained  Haydon,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  his  poor  sister,  and  all 
sorts  of  odd  people,  in  a  large  room, 
wainscotted. 

Beneath  a  tent  on  the  Parade  of 
St.  James's  Park  was  placed  the 
funeral  car  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  down  the  Mall  and  past 
Buckingham  Palace  passed  in  pro- 
cession of  solenm  grandeur,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it. 

The  space  between  Charing  Cross 
and  St.  James's  appears  to  have 
been  fields  about  1560,  and  down 
this  road  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  marched, 
hard  by  the  Court-gate  of  St.  James's 
to  Whitehall.  Where  Carlton  House 
stood  were,  in  Henry's  VI.'s  time, 
some  monastic  buildings  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  and 
called  'The  Eookery;'  and  there, 
when  the  buildings  were  demolished 
at  the  Eeformation,  a  secret  smithy 
was  discovered,  used  by  Henry  VI. 
for  the  practice  of  alchemy.  Near 
here  Erasmus  lived. 

Carlton  House,  with  its  gardens, 
wood-work,  and  wilderness,  and 
which  extended  from  the  open  space 
in  Eegent  Street,  where  stands  the 
York  Column,  to  Marlborough 
House,  belonged  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.,  and 
he  added  a  bowling-green,  grottoes, 
and  statuary  to  the  garden.  The 
Prince  died  at  Kew  in  1 75 1,  and  the 
Princess  at  Carlton  House  in  1772. 
The  first  house  was  red  brick,  but 
George  IV.  cased  it  with  stone,  and 
added  an  Ionic  screen  and  a  Corin- 
thian portico,  the  pillars  of  which 
were  transferred  to  the  National 
Gallery  when  Carlton  House  was 
pnUed  down.* 

We  remember  the  admiration  ex- 
cited by  the  tall  porter  of  George  lY., 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  looked  at 

*  The  first  parchase  of  pictures  by  the 
GoYemment  for  the  National  Gallery  was 
Mr.  Angerstein's  collections  for  5  7,000/. — 
about  forty  in  number.  The  collection 
has  been  greatly  increased,  since  2822,  by 
gifts  from  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Holwell 
Garr,  the  British  Institution,  and  other 
donors.  The  edifice  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
designed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  was  opened  in 
1838. 
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— firamed  in  the  lodge  doorway — 
once  a  day;  he  was  the  most  tre- 
mendons  '  proud  yonng  porter '  we 
have  ever  seen. 

The  street  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Fall  Mall  was  occasionally 
called  Catherine  Street  inCharles  II.'s 
time.  The  houses  on  the  south  side 
had  gardens  looking  to  the  Park, 
and  (Syided  from  it  by  the  mound 
on  which  Mistress  Nelly  Gwynne 
stood  to  talk  to  the  Mng.  Her 
house  was  on  the  site  of  No.  79,  and 
when  first  presented  to  her  was  only 
a  leasehold.  The  conveyance  of  a 
free  message  from  Nelly  to  the  king, 
however,  procured  it  to  be  a  free- 
hold, and  it  is  now  the  only  freehold 
on  the  south,  or  park-side,  of  Pall 
Mall.  The  looking-glass  which  has 
often  reflected  Nelly*il  pretty  face 
now  hangs  in  the  Tisitors'  dining- 
room  of  tiie  Army  and  Nayy  Glub. 
On  the  north  side  was  a  row  of 
trees,  140  in  number.  Bubb  Dod- 
dington  and  Lady  Griffin— terrible 
name ! — ^who  was  seized  for  putting 
treasonable  letters  into  the  false 
bottoms  of  two  large  brandy-bottles 
— ^filled  with  a  treasonable  spirit  no 
doubt — lived  hera  At  Marlborough 
House— built  by  Wren  for  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  part  of 
the  pheasantry  of  St  James's,  at  a 
cost,  the  duchess  says,  of  40,0002.  or 
5o,oooZ. — the  great  warrior  died. 
The  duchess  intended  to  have  made 
a  grand  entrance  into  Pall  Mall,  but 
Wal^le,  to  annoy  her,  bought  the 
requisite  houses  in  Pall  MaJl,  and 
shut  her  grace  in.  The  duchess 
delighted  to  call  the  king  '  Neigh- 
bour George,'  and  once  received  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  sitting  up 
in  bed.  Marlborough  House  was 
bought  for  Prince  Leopold  on  his 
union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  escaped 
before  her  marriage  from  a  house  in 
Warwick  Street,  Gockspur  Street  (a 
gloomy  place,  we  remember  it),  and 
went  in  a  hackney  coach  to  her 
mother.  Marlborough  House  is 
now  settled  on  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

George  lY.  proposed  to  connect 
Carlton  House,  Marlborough  House, 
and  Si  James's  by  a  gallery  of 


National  Portraits,  but  Mr.?  Nash 
built  out  the  idea,  and  Carlton  House 
was  deserted. 

Schomberg  House,  built  in  1650, 
and  enlarged  and  be&utified  by  the 
son  of  &e  Doke  of  Schomberg 
(killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
1690),  is  still  preserved,  though 
divided  into  two  or  three  tenements. 
Formerly  it  was  a  fair  mansion  en- 
closed with  a  garden,  and  at  the 
Bestoration  was  inhabited  by  several 
Court  favourites.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland— ^he  of  Culloden— died  here 
(i  760) ;  AsUey,  tiie  artist  and '  beau,' 
and  CJosws^,  the  miniature  painter, 
lived  in  Pall  Mall,  as  did  also  Gains- 
borough, who  died  in  a  second-floor 
room,  having  been  reconciled  to  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds.  His  last  words 
were,  *  We  are  all  going  to  heaven^ 
and  Yand jke  is  of  &ie  party.' 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Sydenham,  which  it  is 
now  difficult  to  realize.  He  was 
sitting  at  his  window  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  with  a  silver  pot  before 
Dun.  A  thief  seized  the  pot  and 
ran  into  Bond  Street,  and  was  lost 
amongst  the  bu8?iea--ihe  thief,  no 
doubt,  rejoicing  at  his  pot-luck. 

An  impostor  named  Psalmanazar 
also  livea  in  Pall  Mall,  and  in- 
vented a  language  which  he  said 
was  that  of  Formosa,  and  deceived 
many  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west,  who,  by-the-by,  are 
generally  to  be  bought  very  great 
bargains,  and  would  possibly  have 
reviewed  a  Grammar  of  the  Cforillas. 

At  the  King's  Arms,  in  Pall  Mall, 
the  Liberty  or  Bump  Steak  Club 
(not  to  he  confounded  with  the 
existing  dub  of  that  name  esta- 
blished by  Bich  and  his  scene- 
painter  Lambert,  i735)j  "was  held, 
every  member  a  peer,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  Walpole. 

The  Haymarket,  when  it  was 
opened  in  Elizabeth's  time,  com- 
prised only  a  few  houses  and  hedge- 
rows, and  where— since  1 79 1,  when 
the  present  Opera  House  was  opened, 
'  Semiramide,  'Lucrezia  Borgia,' and 
'  Norma '  have  held  sway — '  washing 
was  taken  in.'  We  shtdl  return  to 
this  locality  presently. 
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VENICE. 

(Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore.) 

A  GAI^  upon  the  lips  of  men 
"^  It  passes,  a  fSamiliar  word, 
Yenetia  I — poetry  of  names — 

Sweetest  and  saddest  earth  has  heard ; 
Once^  noblest,  too,  for  she  has  shone 

Single  and  Instrous  as  a  star. 
Nor  always  one  portending  woe, 

Or  lurid  with  the  reek  of  war. 

Bright  through  the  faa  receding  past 

The  radiance  of  her  greatness  glows. 
As  from  the  marge  of  sunlit  seas, 

A  path  of  light  asoendiDg  goes ; 
And  glorious  even  in  her  fall. 

She  ibhinep,  as  when  in  western  skies 
The  blooming  purple  faints  and  fades. 

And  all  the  golden  glory  dies. 

Grand  were  the  old  baxbaric  days 

When  in  her  regal  splendour  tl  roned 
She  ruled,— a  light-effulging  sphere,  j 

By  tributary  kingdoms  zoned ; 
The  Cleopatra  of  the  earth 

She  revelled  then,  while  on  her  breast 
The  wealth  of  all  the  Orient  glowed 

And  blinded  the  adoring  West. 

Noble  those  days  when  in  her  pride 

She  brooked  no  bridegroom  but  the  sea, 
And  in  its  rough  embraces  caught 

The  fatal  longing— to  be  free  I 
Fatal,  since  Despotisms  yet 

Shrank  from  that  light  of  later  times. 
Or  saw  and  hated  what  they  saw. 

And  held  it  heaviest  of  crimes. 

TOl*  E.— Na  LYI.  w 


Venice. 

Oh !  saddest  spectacle  of  earth, — 

That  queenly  brow  the  common  scorn. 
Its  giandenr  nhollj  passed  away. 

Its  beaaty  utterly  forlorn  I 
A  deeolation  as  of  death 

Has  etricken  to  that  n^al  heart, — 
Wbat  bat  a  memory  is  her  fome  7 

Where  in  the  present  is  hei  part? 

And  for  the  ftature  ?  years  will  die. 

And  years  on  years,  rerolTJng  moons 
WSI  gild  her  lion's  shadowy  wings. 

And  tremble  in  her  stlU  lagnnes. 
Bat  never  will  the  hoar  retani 

That  yields  her  Iiack  her  ancient  reign. 
And  never  will  the  nations  bend 

In  homage  at  her  fe«t  again. 

The  past  is  past    No  second  prime. 

No  second  snmmer  bean^  knows. 
And  she,  the  fiillen,  Oie  forlorn. 

Has  hat  her  memories  and  her  woes; 
Ko  gleams  of  A^edom  stir  her  heart. 

No  Tirions  of  recovered  power, — 
Only  her  beanty  cannot  die. 

And  it  and  sorrow  are  her  dower. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  « APHBODITE.' 


*r)E  yoaoome  for  the  "Half-rottecl/' 
Jj  sir?'  Such  was  the  question 
addressed  to  Gus  Maltyre  and  my- 
self, as  the  train  stopped^  on  an 
afternoon  in  September,  1863,  at 
the  Harwich  platform. 

Nov  Gus  and  I  had  been  rather 
soured  by  the  latter  part  of  our 
journey.  We  had  started  with  every 
clumce  of  comfort;  and  our  long 
experience  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Bulway  had  induced  us  to  be  very 
tbankfal  for  so  remarkable  a  pros- 
pect And  for  a  time  all  had  gone 
well.  We  had  had  no  fish,  single 
ladies,  or  old  gentlemen  in  our  car- 
riage; the  train  was  only  two  hours 
late,  and  we  had  ^beguiled  the  time 
with  much  pleasant  ocmyersation 
and  tobacco.  Our  friend  Marling 
had  asked  us  to  take  a  cruise  with 
him  in  his  schooner-yacht ;  and  as 
we  had  always  understood  that  she 
was  the  finest  vessel  that  ever  floated 
— '  not  one  of  your  gimcrack  craft, 
but  a  thorough  comfortable,  sea- 
going schooner ;'  as  we  knew  Mar- 
ling to  be  the  most  g^iial  soul  that 
ever  lived— and  withal,  so  good  a 
sailor  that  his  yacht  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  handled  better  than 
any  frigate  in  Her  Majesty's  navy — 
we  had  found  much  to  talk  over 
and  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon. 

Gus  had  gtme  to  look  after  the 
luggage,  when  a  burly,  thick-set, 
blue  man,  with  a  burly,  thick-set, 
blue  face,  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
the  question — 

'  Be  you  for  the  Half-rotted  ?' 

'No,'  said  I,  confidently,  and  in 
the  innocence  of  my  heart,  but  not 
without  some  wonderment  at  the 
names  current  in  Harwich.  At  that 
moment  Gus  returned,  to  whom  I 
repeated  the  question.  He  too  won- 
dered for  a  moment,  and  thoa  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh.  'The  Half- 
zotted  r  said  he ; '  my  opinion  is  that 
this  concerns  us ;  remember  sailors 
are  phonetic  as  to  spelling.  Here, 
my  man !' 

The  blue  man  returned. 

' How  do  you  spell  it?' 

The  blue-faced  being  driven  into 
a  comer,  scratched  his  head,  but  did 
not  at  first  succeed  in  producing 


anything  from  it.  At  length  he 
turned  towards  a  distant  oMner, 
where  lounged  another  Una  mass, 
and  called  out — 

'Here,  you  Dick  I'  You  Dick 
lumbered  up  to  where  we  stood,  in 
a  shame&ced  sort  of  way,  and 
sulkily  touched  his  hat  He  was  a 
black-browed,  sunken-eyed  fellow, 
with  a  de^  scar  on  his  forehead, 
and  would  not  at  first  sight  have 
been  taken  for  an  amiable  man ;  but 
he  was  too  much  for  Gus,  who  sat 
down  on  a  friendly  packing^^sase, 
and  held  his  sides  in  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

It  was  all  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
looked  from  Gus  to  'you  Dick,'  and 
from  you  Dick  to  Gus,  in  mystifi- 
cation. Gus  at  length  took  jH^y  on 
me,  and  pointed  at  the  cause  of  his 
laughter.  I  followed  his  fiiuger,  and 
the  mystery  was  solved.  On  Dick's 
breast  was  emlm)idered  in  red  lettera 
Afhbodite. 

'Didn't  I  tell  you  they  were 
phonetic?*  he  gasped:  'so  they  are; 
only  instead  of  spelling  according 
to  sound,  they  sound  according  to 
spelling—"  Aphrodite,"  and  "Half- 
rotted  " — don't  you  see  ?*  He  went 
off  into  more  convulsions,  and  very 
nearly  fell  undw  the  engine.  This 
time  I  joined  him,  to  the  disgust  of 
our  blue  fdend,  who  now  stood 
revealed  as  Burrles,  first  mate 
and  chief  disagreeable  of  Marling's 
schooner. 

'  Ah  I  I  ain't  much  of  a  scholar/ 
he  grumbled,  'but  that's  the  way 
they  spell  that — ^that  I  dew  know. 
Here,  you  Dick!  can't  you  take  the 
gentlemen's  things?*  And  Dick  in- 
continently shouldered  our  four 
heavy  portmanteaus  (each  of  which 
had  been  charged  for  as  extra  lug- 
gage, as  being  overweight),  and  led 
tiie  way  out  of  the  station. 

A  short  pull  took  us  on  board  the 
Aphrodite,  which  lay  with  her  folded 
white  wings,  like  a  beautiftd  sea- 
bird  at  rest  on  the  water.  Marling 
was  at  the  gangway  to  welcome  us, 
looking,  in  his  rough  pilot-coat  and 
tarpaulin  hat,  every  inch  a  sailor; 
while  his  easy,  graceful  bearing  and 
gentle  manners,  equally  proclaimed 
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him  every  inch  a  gentleman ;  and, 
in  fact»  he  was  boUi — a  gentleman- 
sailor,  which  is  what  no  other 
oonntiy  than  England  can  prodnce. 
We  had  much  to  talk  of.  Marling 
first  insisted  on  showing  ns  the 
Tarions  improvements  he  had  made 
in  the  vessel— how  he  had  taken 
two  feet  off  the  mast;  how  he  had 
replaced  his  old  standing-rigging 
by  wire;  how  he  had  'shifted  his 
weights/  so  that  she  was  to  sail 
twice  as  well.  And  then  we  had  to 
examine  the  new  patent  anchor — 
(which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  very 
ngly,  and  not  at  all  like  the  emblem 
of  hope  we  had  been  used  to),  and 
the  improved  binnacle,  and  a  most 
complicated  American  windlass — 
all  of  which  we  duly  admired,  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  their 
merits.  We  were  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  comfort  and  refine- 
ment of  the  cabins,  which  were  a 
succespion  of  luznrions  boudoirs, 
panelled  with  looking-glasses,  rich 
with  crimson  silk,  and  surrounded 
with  couches,  soft  and  inviting. 
There  were  three  sleeping-cabins — 
one  quite  aft,  opening  on  to  the 
companion,  and  appropriated  to  my 
use;  next  to  that  the  main- cabin, 
serving  as  dining  and  drawing-room, 
and  occupying  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  vessel ;  and  then  two  more 
sleeping-berths,  for  Marling  him- 
self and  Maltyre.  Forward  of  those, 
again,  were  the  pantry  and  the 
forecastle,  where  me  crew  (six  in 
number,  with  £urrlee),  lived  and 
slept  I  have,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
reason  for  describing  the  situation 
of  the  cabins.  Had  they  been  dif- 
ferently arranged  or  had  I  slept  in 
any  other  than  the  aftermost,  I 
might  never  have  lived  to  write 
this  account. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  dropped  down 
with  the  ebb  before  a  light  breeze, 
only  just  enough  to  give  sufficient 
command  of  the  ship  to  take  her 
out  of  the  harbour— the  entrance  to 
which,  as  Marling  informed  us,  is 
one  of  the  nastiest  pieces  of  naviga- 
tion he  knows.  We  were  all  there, 
standing  together.  Marling  steering, 
and  were  talking  with  the  most 
pleasing  anticipation  of  our  pros- 
pects in  the  trip  we  had  just  com- 


menced, which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 
We  spoke  low,  for  Marling  had  not 
let  the  men  into  the  secret  of  our 
destination,  being  sure,  as  he  said, 
that  if  he  had  done  so,  the  crew 
would  have  left  him  to  a  man,  so 
averse  are  the  sailors  of  these  parts 
to  long  voyages.  He  proposed  to 
tell  them  only  when  we  should  be 
well  clear  of  the  land,  when  tb^ 
must  perforce  reconcile  themaelveB 
to  it 

For  several  days  nothing  of  note 
disturbed  our  enjoyment  The 
weather  was  delightful,  though 
somewhat  cold ;  the  wind  favoured 
us,  and  our  only  occupation  the 
livelong  day  was  inhaling  ozone, 
eating  and  drinkhig,  and  pitying 
the  lot  of  the  fog-beridden  Londoners 
we  had  left  behind  us.  On  the  fifth 
day.  Marling  called  the  men  to- 
gether, and  told  them  he  was  bound 
for  'the  Straits'  and  beyond,  and 
hoped  they  would  do  their  duty  and 
behave  well,  which,  he  said,  would 
not  be  forgotten  in  their  wages  on 
arriving  home  again.  The  announce- 
ment of  a  long  voyage  appeared  to 
produce  a  very  unfavourable  impres- 
sion among  the  crew,  who  looked 
at  each  other  sulkily,  and  the  ill- 
favoured  Dick  even  made  a  few 
steps  forward,  and  glanced  furtively 
from  out  the  comers  of  his  eyes  at 
Marling,  as  though  about  to  speak ; 
but  apparently  he  thought  better  of 
it,  for  he  walked  forward  again  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  who  collected  to- 
gether on  the  windlass,  talking  over 
the  matter.  Burrles  was  steering ; 
but  his  eye  wandered  ever  and  anon 
from  the  binnacle  to  the  group  for- 
ward, where  loomed  the  gigantic 
Dick,  taller  by  a  head  and  shoulders 
than  the  rest.  At  last  he  spoke — 
not  to  Marling,  but  to  me,  whom, 
as  being  the  most  ef^sential  lands- 
man  of  the  party,  he  had  taken 
under  his  especial  patronage — 

'  That  there  Dick  is  a  scholar,  he 
is — he  can  read  and  write.' 

I  did  not  see  the  application  of 
the  remark,  so  said  nothing;  and 
Burrles  relapsed  into  an  alternate 
contemplation  of  the  crew  and  the 
binnacle.  Burrles  was  a  dull, 
heavy,  slow-moving,  Suffolk-bred 
animal,  but  there  was,  as  I  thought. 
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eomeihing  very  honeBt  about  his 
&ce.    Again  he  spoke — 

'  I  don't  know  much  about  that 
there,  I  don't  He  come  from  the 
North  Country,  he  dew — Liverpool 
or  somewheres.' 

I  puzzled  in  vain  over  the  mean- 
ing of  these  eoigmatic  assertions, 
and  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  ask- 
ing what  he  thought  of  the  weather. 
He  gave  a  low-spirited  look  to  wind- 
ward, and  replied  that  he 'didn't 
like  the  look  of  that  bank,  he  didnV 
This  was  pleasing  and  reassuring, 
for,  haviog  been  instructed  in  the 
ways  of  Burrles,  I  knew  that  in  all 
his  opinions  he  was  so  invariably 
wrong,  that  he  was  as  good  a  guide 
as  if  he  had  been  always  right 
Marling  was  quite  pleased,  when  he 
€ame  up  to  take  lus  observation,  to 
learn  that  Burrles  was  despondmg, 
and  foretold  a  long  spell  of  fair 
weather  and  favourable  winds.  And 
eo  indeed  it  turned  out 

The  next  morning  the  wind  fell, 
and  for  two  days  we  had  almost  a 
<salm,  and  the  vessel  lay  rolling  with 
the  long  Atlantic  swell,  making 
ficaroe  any  way  at  alL  Then  a  fresh 
breeze  sprung  up,  and  we '  took  in 
oar  kites'  and  flew  before  it  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  the 
Aphrodite  going,  as  Marling  said, 
*  aa  comfortably  as  an  old  shoe.' 

On  the  following  Thursday  night 
— ^the  wind  was  still  right  astern, 
and  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Spain — 
I  was  lying  asleep  in  my  berth,  when 
I  was  all  at  once  dimly  conscious  of 
being  disturbed  in  my  rest  by  a 
trampling  and  scuffling.  I  was 
dreaming  of  a  battle,  and  heard 
shouts  and  oaths,  and  cries  for  help ; 
and  I  thought  1  was  looking  on,  but 
with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I  ought 
to  take  a  part  in  the  fray.  Then  for 
A  moment  I  fell  off  from  my  dream, 
and  sunk  again  to  sleep ;  but  soon 
I  heard  another  fight  and  a  louder 
ahoat :  and  this  time  I  half  awoke, 
fltill  with  that  same  imcomfortable 
feeling  that  I  was  somehow  con- 
cerned in  the  struggle.  Another 
shout  This  time  I  quite  awoke. 
The  shout  was  repeated.  There  was 
A  trampling  in  Marling's  cabin, 
mixed  with  curses  and  blows.  I 
jumped  from  my  berth  and  rushed 
toward.    For  a  moment  I  stood 


dazed  and  confused  at  the  scene  be- 
fore me.  Marling  lay  half  out  of  Ms 
berth,  bleeding  from  a  wound  in 
his  head,  while  over  him  stood  two 
men,  one  holding  a  lantern,  and  the 
other  binding  him  with  a  rope.  I 
rushed  forward  and  planted  a  blow, 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder,  on 
the  ear  of  the  man  with  the  lantern. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation 
of  devihsh  pleasure  with  which 
I  felt  my  fist  go  home.  He  fell  like 
an  ox,  with  his  head  in  the  fender, 
and  I  was  turning  to  the  other  man, 
when  I  was  suddenly  seized  from 
behind  in  a  grasp  of  iron.  In  a 
second,  I  was  down  on  my  back; 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  over  me  the 
diabolical  fece  of  Dick,  who  was 
kneeling  on  my  chest  Uttering  the 
most  frightful  imprecations,  he  be- 
gan to  tie  my  hands  together.  I 
struggled  hard ;  but  such  was  his 
weight  that  I  was  powerless ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  I  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  bound  hand  and  foot  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  1  tried  to  gather 
my  ideas  together.  In  vain.  I  was 
amazed ;  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl ;  I 
could  not  take  in  the  events  of  the 
last  few  minutes.  But  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  man  I  had  knocked  down ; 
and  I  felt  a  savage  pleasure  to  see 
that  the  blood  was  trickling  down 
his  forehead,  and  that  he  lay  quite 
motionless. 

Dick,  having  secured  Marling, 
now  came  back  to  me  and  shook  his 
fist  in  my  face,  with  a  scowl  that 
rendered  his  features  so  incredibly 
repulsive,  that  I  involuntarily  shut 
my  eyes,  not  from  fear,  but  from 
repulsion.  The  two  then  carried  me 
into  my  berth,  and  locked  the  door 
which  separated  me  from  Marling. 
I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak ;  but 
Dick  broke  in  without  giving  me 
time: 

*  None  of  your  jaw.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is;  we  don't  mean  to  go  to 
the  Straits;  and  we've  just  taken 
the  ship  into  our  own  hands. — D'ye 
hear? 

At  this  I  broke  out — 

'You  infernal  scoundrel  I  you 
shall  suffer  for  this  when  we  get  to 
England.   It  is  mutiny.' 

Here  I  stopped,  conscious  of 
having  said  too  much.  A  grin  of 
satisfiBkction  overspread  the  ruffian's 
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fBuae,  «Dd  he  tuned  to  his  com- 
panion: 

'ThfiKB,  Bill,  yon  hear  what  he 
says :  you'd  best  have  taken  my  ad- 
Tice.    Bead  men  tell  no  tales.' 

With  this  they  left  me  in  dark- 
ness. I  lay  there  till  morning,  With 
the  hard  cords  chafing  my  wrists 
and  ai^es,  unable  ev^i  to  turn  over 
— ^for  they  had  lashed  my  arms  to 
the  stanohions^-HUid  trying  to  frame 
for  myself  some  explanation  of  the 
scene  I  had  just  gaae  through.  I 
could  hear  Marling  groaning  in  his 
cabhi,  and  occssionally  speaking  as 
if  to  a  second  person,  from  which  I 
infored  that  he  was  guarded.  Gus 
Maltyre  and  Burrles  I  had  not  seen 
or  heard ;  and  I  supposed  that  they 
too  must  be  secured — I  felt  certain 
that  Burrles  was  not  one  of  the 
mutineers. 

At  length  a  pale  ray  of  light 
showed  me  that  morning  was  come. 
Soon  after  I  heard  them  changing 
the  watch  on  deck,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish tiiat  a  discussion  was  being 
held  among  them  as  to  plans.  They 
did  not  seem  all  to  agree  together. 
I  heaid  Dick  speaking — 

'So  you're  frightened  now,  are 
you?  You  talked  big  enough  about 
taking  the  ship  back  to  £ngland; 
and  now,  when  I've  done  all  the 
dirty  work,  you  turn  out  a  set  of 
cowards,  damn  you!' 

Then  I  heard  another  voice — 

'We  ain't  no  more  frightened 
than  what  you  are ;  but  what  are 
we  to  do  when  we  get  to  England  ? 
It'U  be  aU  found  out.  If  the 
governor  was  to  die,  we  should 
swing  for  it,  we  should.' 

'  I  tell  you  what  mate:  we  w(»'t 
go  to  England.' 

Then  followed  some  conversation 
in  too  low  a  tone  for  me  to  catch, 
but  which  appeared  to  satisfy  them ; 
a  voice,  however,  began-r- 

'  But  we  are  so  shorthanded :  four 
of  us  ain't  enough  to  wodc  the 
ship/ 

'We'll  have  that  fine  gentleman 
out  of  the  after-cabin,  and  make 
him  work  double  tides.  We  owe 
him  one  for  damaging  our  mate.' 

This  was  agreed  to  at  once;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Dick  himself 
came  and  unbound  me. 

'Now,  you  sir  I  we  mean  to  make 


a  sailor  of  you,  and  you  may  thank 
your  stars  for  it  Only  mind,  if  yoa 
attempt  any  tricks,  overboaid  yoa 
go.  Now  then,  move  along,  will 
yaul' 

I  made  no  answer,  but  walked  be- 
fore him  up  tiie  companion-ladder. 

'  Now  just  you  go  up  to  the  cross- 
trees,  and  send  down  the  topsail.' 

I  glanced  around.  The  ccew  were 
looking  sullenly  at  me.  It  was  use- 
less to  resist ;  and  I  went  forwaid 
without  a  word,  and  began  my 
ascent  up  the  rigging  of  t^  main- 
mast. The  vessel  was  rolling 
heavily  in  the  Alantic  swell,  and  as 
I  got  higher,  the  motion  got  worse^ 
until,  when  I  reached  the  cross- 
trees,  and  mounted  them,  clasping 
the  mast,  I  felt  quite  dizzy  and 
ready  to  £ftll  off  at  every  lurch. 
My  hands  were  bleeding  in  several 

flacea  I  dared  not  look  below,  but 
heard  Dick's  voice: 

'Higher  up!  cast  off  the  halyard 
and  lacing.' 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  nothing  but 
the  tapering  topmast,  bending  witii 
the  pressure  of  the  topsail,  and  the 
truck  against  the  sky.  A  film 
seemed  to  come  over  my  eyes.  But 
I  felt  a  kind  of  stnmge  pride  in 
doing  my  task.  I  dung  with  arms 
and  legs  to  the  mast,  and  crept 
slowly  upwards.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  there  for  hours,  rocking 
to  and  fro,  now  upright  for  an 
instant,  now  overhanging  the  sea 
till  the  horizon  seemed  to  close  in 
over  my  head.  I  found  the  end  of 
the  lacing ;  I  found  the  halyard,  and 
untied  the  knots :  then  I  grasped  i^ 
the  sail,  bellying  out  and  flapping 
in  the  wind.  Again  and  again  it 
slipped  ficom  my  grasp.  I  tore  my 
nails  to  pieces  with  the  ooarae 
canvas,  but  at  length  I  mastered  it 
Perilous  as  was  my  situation,  I 
could  not  forbear  a  feeling  of  pcide 
when  I  saw  it  hauled  flapping  oown 
to  the  deck.  I  slipped  down  by  the 
stay  again,  my  hands  bleeding,  and 
my  head  still  swimming  in  dizo^ 
ness. 

'  Now  go  forward  and  keep  a  look- 
out ;  and  if  you  move  aft  the  fore- 
mast yonll  just  have  a  rope'a-endt- 
ing,  inind  you  that' 

I  went  and  sat  on  the  windlass, 
while  Dick  and  two  of  the  orew 
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wont  below  and  ate  their  breakfiMt. 
They  had  broken  open  the  apint- 
locker,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of 
cnxa9oa9  which  they  drank  over 
their  bieakiaet,  with  remarks  which 
at  any  other  time  would  have 
afforded  me  much  amnsement  But 
I  was  too  mnoh  occupied  with  my 
own  thon^ts  to  heed  them  much. 
The  sitnation  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  coiKtemplate,  and  the  jpres- 
peet  before  me  still  less  so.  What 
tiieir  intentions  were  I  ooald  not 
imagine;  but  I  heard  much  dis- 
joii^ed  talk  of  rich  prizes,  and  burn- 
ing ships,  and  makix^  heaps  of 
money,  which  puzzled  even  more 
than  it  alarmed  me.  It  waa  absurd 
to  snppoee  that  tiiey  intended  to 
turn  pirates.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  no  arms  on  board  except 
two  fowling-pieoes»and  soaroely  any 
ammunition  at  all.  We  were  steer- 
ing, too,  as  I  had  noticed  on  coming 
on  deck,  due  north— directly  bade 
to  England;  and  altogether  I  was 
quite  unable  to  give  any  intelli- 
gible meaning  to  &  few  disjointed 
phrases  I  could  hear.  What  galled 
me  moat  was  the  idea  of  beiog  made 
the  menial  of  such  stupid  brutes  as 
I  knew  our  crew  to  be.  Bat  Dick 
was  evidently  not  only  a  desperate 
character,  but  a  shrewa  plotter.  I 
saw  with  rage  that,  although,  as 
compared  with  Marling,  Burrles, 
and  Maltyre,  who  were  doubtless 
confined  in  their  cabins,  I  was  com- 
paratively free,  still,  that  I  was 
powerless  to  do  anything;  for  to 
have  reached  either  of  them,  I 
must  have  gone  aft  the  whole 
length  of  the  vessel  in  full  view  of 
the  steersman,  to  the  companion,  xnr 
else  .through  the  foieoastie,  where 
the  rest  of  the  men  were  assembled. 
All  day  long  I  was  made  to  re- 
main on  deckhand  to  do  the  hardest 
work  of  the  ship ;  and  as  we  were 
beating  up  against  a  head*wind  by 
short  taeks,  I  was  hauling  aft  the 
fore-sheet,  and  easing  it  off  every  five 
minutes.  Luckily  I  had  often  done 
for  pleasure  what  I  was  now  forced 
to  &  of  nece8sity,and  I  got  through 
my  duties  to  the  satisfiskotion  of  my 
new  masters,  though  not  without 
some  threats  of  a  '  rope^s-ending,' 
which  made  my  blood  boil.  I  kept 
mj   tamper^  however,   though    I 


vowed  in  my  heart  that  I  would  yet 
take  a  signal  vengeance  on  Dick, 
and  I  nursed  Uie  hope  that  at  night 
I  might  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
Marlmg's  cabin.  Alas!  at  night  I 
was  taken  below  by  Dick  himself, 
and  again  securely  lashed  into  mj 
berth;  I  saw  then  how  utterly 
helpless  I  was,  and  positively  cried 
with  vexation;  but  yet,  so  tired  was 
I  with  the  unacoustoined  labour  I 
had  gone  through,  that  in  haJf  an 
hour  I  fell  asleep,  and  never  awoke 
till  I  felt  myself  shfJcen  by  a  rude 
hand,  and  was  once  more  made 
coDseious  of  my  situation  1>y  seeing 
the  repulsive  fkoe^of  Dick  bending 
cloeely  over  me. 

'Now  then!  just  turn  out  and 
read  this;  and  look  sharp  and  give 
me  what's  written  there  for  the 
s^per.' 

I  read  the  pi^r,  n^iich  contained 
these  words — *'  Charooal-plaster — 
the  wounds  to  be  hermeticaUy 
closed.'    I  could  not  understand  it 

'You  are  to  get  it  out  of  the 
medicine-chest,  for  the  skipper's 
cuts— and  look  smart  about  it' 

I  looked  through  the  chest  which 
the  rufi&an  had  brought  with  him, 
•and  picked  out  the  only  piaster  I 
could  find. 

I  was  immediately  sent  on  deck 
again ;  but  I  could  not  get  the  word 
'charcoal-plaster'  out  of  my  mind. 
What  could  it  mean?  At  last  it 
struck  me  that  it  must  have  been 
intended  to  convey  some  meaning 
tomealcme.  But  what?  I  puzzled 
over  it  again  and  again.  All  at  once 
it  flashed  upon  me.  I  went  straight 
te  Dick,  who  was  watching  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  spol^  to  him,  and 
aaked  if  I  could  have  my  coat. 

'  Now  look  here ;  Pm  master  here 
now;  and  if  you  want  anything, 
you  must  touch  your  hat  and  call 


me  "sir."' 


I  repressed  my  indignation,  and 
flinging  my  hat  on  the  skylight, 
repeated  my  request,  though  the 
'  sir '  positively  stuck  in  my  throat 
The  wretch  grinned  horribly. 

'  That'll  do— you  can  go  and  get 
it'  Xhen  turning  to  the  steersman, 
'  Bill,  keep  your  eye  on  him ;  he's 
going  for  his  coat.' 

I  went  down  the  companion,  at 
the  foot  of  which,  on  the  port  side. 
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vas  the  door  of  the  sail-cabin,  in 
which  were  also  kept  the  deck-coats 
and  a  small  supply  of  charcoal  for 
lighting  the  cabin-stove.  I  managed 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  my  coat  with 
charcoal,  and  returning  on  deck, 
walked  forward  again  to  the  wind- 
lass. 

I  was  again  kept  hard  at  work  all 
day,  while  the  men  passed  the  time 
smoking  and  talking  in  the  cabin. 
At  six  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  tea 
in  the  forecastle.  Now  the  fore- 
castle was  warmed  by  a  stove,  the 
smoke  of  which  was  carried  off  by  a 
small  chimney  which  rose  just  before 
the  foremast  Like  all  sailors,  they 
had  a  wholesome  hatred  of  fresh  air, 
and  had  drawn  the  hatch  over  the 
hatchway  leading  to  the  deck;  it 
was  not  quite  close,  however,  and 
I  could  see  one  of  them  through  the 
opening.  When  they  had  finished 
their  t«^  they  lit  their  pipes  and  lay 
about  on  the  lockers,  talking  of  their 
plans  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Soon 
one  of  them  went  off  into  a  doze, 
where  he  lay,  and  the  conversation 
flagged  and  very  shortly  stopped 
altogether.  Now  was  my  oppor- 
tunity. I  had  carefully  kept  over 
to  leeward,  so  as  to  keep  the  sail 
between  me  and  the  steersman; 
but  I  now  ostentatiously  came  over 
to  windward  as  if  to  look  out  to  sea ; 
then  going  back  again,  I  rapidly 
took  off  my  coat  and  stuffed  it  noise- 
lessly into  the  crevice  of  the  hatch- 
way ;  I  had  previously  taken  out  all 
the  charcoal,  and  I  now  dropped  it, 
bit  by  bit,  down  the  chimney,  and 
then  put  on  the  cover  which  hung 
by  a  cnain  to  the  side.  Breathlessly 
I  awaited  the  result.  My  only  fear 
was  that  one  of  them  should  awake 
before  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal 
began  to  work.  I  heard  no  sound. 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  saw  what  I 
had  undertaken,  and  thought  with 
horror  that  I  might  not  only  stupify, 
but  not  improbably  kill  them.  A 
cold  sweat  stood  on  my  brow  at  the 
thought  I  felt  inclined  to  abandon 
my  plan ;  but  I  remembered  Dick*s 
insolence.  I  thought  of  Marling, 
too,  lying  bound  in  his  cabin,  and  I 
resolved  to  persevere.  For  at  least 
ten  minutes  I  waited,  and  then, 
withdrawing  a  comer  of  the  coat, 
I  put  my  head  cautiously  into  the 


opening.  A  bluish  vapour  filled  the 
cabin.  The  man  I  had  knocked 
down  was  lying  in  his  berth  with  a 
bandage  round  his  head ;  his  hands 
were  clenched,  his  mouth  open,  and 
his  tongue  protruding.  The  other 
three  were  lyhig  on  tiie  lockers,  as 
though  dead,  and  their  pipes  had 
fallen  on  the  floor.  The  door  of  the 
cabin  was  shut  I  took  all  this  in 
at  one  glance.  Beplacing  tiie  coat, 
I  again  went  over  to  windward,  in 
Bight  of  the  steersman.  I  thought 
with  dread  that  I  had  already  per- 
haps taken  four  lives.  I  could  feel 
my  heart  beating  against  my  breast, 
but  I  ostentatiously  looked  out 
ahead  and  returned  leisurely  to  my 
place.  Once  out  of  his  sight,  I  tore 
away  the  coat,  pushed  open  the 
hatch,  and  dropped  lightly  into  the 
cabin.  The  atmosphere  was  intoler- 
able. Not  one  of  the  four  men 
stirred,  though  I  almost  touched 
them.  I  caught  up  a  knife,  opened 
the  door,  and  came  to  Gus  Maltyre*s 
cabin.  It  was  locked,  but  tiiere  was 
no  time  to  losa  I  put  my  foot 
against  the  door  and  my  back 
against  the  opposite  bulkhead,  and 
it  flew  open.  Gus  was  lying  bound 
in  his  berth,  and  looked  up  in  alarm. 
With  a  gesture  I  quieted  him,  and 
with  two  strokes  of  the  knife  cut  the 
ropes  that  bound  him.  He  started 
up,  and  we  turned  to  leave  the 
cabin,  when  a  shadow  obscured  the 
door,  and  Dick  stood  before  me.  He 
looked  stupid  and  dazed.  I  thought 
of  my  humiliation  of  the  f^temoon, 
and  rushing  at  him,  struck  him 
between  the  eyes.  He  reeled,  but 
caught  my  arm.  We  closed,  but  he 
had  already  lost  his  balance,  and, 
bracing  every  nerve  in  my  body,  I 
threw  him  heavily,  and,  remember- 
ing with  savage  glee  a  maxim  of  the 
frize-ring,  fell  on  him  as  heavily  as 
could.  He  lay  motionless.  All 
this  had  passed  in  a  moment,  and 
Gus  only  came  to  my  help  in  time 
to  find  md  kneeling  on  my  prostrate 
foe.  I  had  kept  bold  of  me  knife 
during  the  struggle ;  and  my  pas- 
sions were  so  aroused  that,  rather 
than  let  him  escape,  I  should  have 
used  it,  I  am  certain.  I  now  gave 
it  to  Gus.  'Quick,  go  and  free 
Burrles  and  Murling/*  He  disap- 
peared, and  in  two  minutes  I  had 
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tied  Dick's  hands  together  behind 
his  back,  with  the  very  rope  from 
which  I  had  freed  Gns,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  Ihad  been  bound 
myself.  The  rofSan  seemed  stn- 
pified,  and  offered  bat  little  resist- 
ance. Meantime  I  heard  a  scuffling 
in  the  forecastle,  and  leaving  my 
prisoner,  I  found  Burrles  and  Gus 
each  securing  his  man,  while  the 
wounded  sailor  was  looking  on  stu- 
pidly from  his  berth.  My  first  emo- 
tion was  thiwkfalness  that  all  the 
men  were  alire ;  and  leaving  them, 
I  hastened  into  Marling's  cabin.  I 
found  him  trembling  with  excite- 
ment 

'  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  fellow !' 
said  he.  'You  understood,  then. 
But  you  have  had  a  fight  for  it :  is 
anybody  hurt?' 

I  soon  reassured  him ;  and  after 
putting   our   prisoners,   including 
the  steersman,  ,whom  Burrles  had 
secured  meantime,  each  into  a  sepa- 
rate cabin,  we  held  a  council.  Miuv 
ling  laid  all  the  blame  upon  Dick, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  his  Suffolk 
men  were  much  too  dull  and  heavy 
to  have  conceived  such  a  plot,  or 
even  to   have  executed  it,  except 
imder  crafty  leadership;   and  he 
attributed    their    acquiescence   in 
Dick's   schemes  to  the  fact  that, 
when  once  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck,  they  were  too  stupid  to  know 
what  else  to  do  than  to  support  him. 
It  seemed  not  improbable ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  release  the  crew  on 
their  promise,  to  return  to  their 
duty— and  the  rather  so,  that  with- 
out them  we  had  not  enough  hands 
to  work  the  ship.    So  the  three  men 
were  brought  into  the  cabin;  and 
-when  Marling  spoke  a  few  words 
to  them,  pointing  out  the  serious 
nature  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty,  and  promismg  to 
overlook  it,  if  they  would  at  once 
return  to  their  duty,  the  men  hung 
their  heads  sheepishly,  and  at  once 
undertook  everything  that  'was  re- 
quired— ^indeed  rather,  as  I  thought, 
with  an  air  of  relief  at  being  out  of 
conspiracy  again.     So  *  they  were 
released   and   sent   forward,  Dick 
alone  being  kept  bound  and  confined 
in  Gus*s  cabin,  and  him  Marling 
was  determined  to  hand  over  to 
justice  on  the    first  opportunity. 


We  all  sat  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  talking   over   the   startling 
events  in  which  we  had  just  borne  a 
part.    In   the  morning,  land  was 
announced,   which    Marling    said 
must  be  the  Isle  of  Ushant,  and  he 
resolved,  more   e6i)ecially   as   the 
weather  looked  threatening,  to  go 
into  Brest  and  hand  over  Dick  to 
the  authorities  there.    At    twelve 
o'clock  we  cast  anchor  opposite  the 
town,  and   were  boarded   by  the 
quarantine  officers  and  the  English 
consul,  to  whom  we  made  known 
our  situation,  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  prisoner  to  deliver  over  to 
the  authorities.      The    consul,  a 
middle-aged   man  of  gentlemanly 
appearance  (who  had  been  made 
a  K.G.B.  by  the  English  government 
for  his  services  in  the  business  of 
the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce), 
at  once  sent  ashore,  with  a  note 
to  the  port  admiral,  for  a  file  of 
gendarmes,  and  informed  us  that 
he  had  had  much  trouble  of  late 
with  runaway   sailors.     'You  see 
that  rakish  vessel  there,  with  two 
funnels?— that  is  the  famous  Flo- 
rida.   She  has  been  here  repairing 
for  some  time,  and  her  captain  has 
been  using  every  means,  both  fiEur 
and  foul,  to  fill  up  the  number  ot 
his  crew,  which  is  much  weakened, 
and  I  have  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  prosecute  runaway  sailors, 
who  had  been  tempted  by  the  high 
pay  offered  to  desert  their  own  ships 
for  the  Confederate  cruiser.     She 
has  been  ready  for  sea  several  days, 
but  we  are  informed  tiiat  she  is 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  second 
mate,  who  has  been  sent  to  Liver- 
pool to  get  men.    She  will  have  to 
wait  a  long  time,  for  the  port  ad- 
miral has  ordered  that  neither  the 
mate  nor  the  men  shall  be  allowed 
to  join  her  when  they  do  arrive,  and 
every  packet  that  arrives  is  searched 
to  see  if  they  are  on  board.' 

The  boat  with  the  gendarmes  was 
now  seen  approaching,  and  Dick 
was  led  on  deck  with  his  hands  still 
tied  behind  him.  The  consul  started 
on  seeing  him,  drew  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  glanoed  rapidly  over  it 
I '  Why,  that's  the  very  man  1'  said  he. 
'The  mate  of  the  Florida,  for  cer- 
tain. See— "heightabout  six  feet  and 
a  quarter;  English;  a  large  scar  on 
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the  left  side  of  the  forehead" — no 
doabt  of  it  A  rerj  good  idea  of  his 
to  oome  in  a  private  yac^  Bat 
yon  wete  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, you  aay  V 

'WeU/  replied  Marling,  a  in- 
tended at  first  to  oome  into  Brest  Ur 
fresh  provisioDs,  bat  the  northeriy 
^ind  tempted  me  past.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  If  yon  had  come 
in,  I  ha^e  no  donbt  you  would  have 
lost  every  man  of  your  crew,  as 
another  E^lish  yacht  did  last  week.' 

One  of  the  men  now  came  up. 
'  I  can  tell  you  something  about  it, 
sir.  When  we  rounded  Usbant, 
and  he  found  the  governor  wam*t 
agoing  in,  he  used  to  talk  tons  about 
l£e  Florida,  and  said  we  should  get 
lo^.  a  month  pay,  and  prize-money 
besides.  And  then  we  didn't  like 
going  up  the  Mediterranean ;  so  at 
last  he  talked,  and  talked,  and 
talked  ns  over  into  taking  the  ship 
back ;  and  we  was  to  dodge  about 
Ushant  till  the  Florida  come  out, 
and  them  as  liked  was  to  join  her. 
But  I'm  a  married  man,  and  I  only 
joined  'em  when  it  was  all  done,  be- 
cause I  didn't  like  to  leave  'em  in 
the  lurch;  but  I'm  glad  ifs  all 
over,  I  am.' 

Dick  had  not  opened  his  moutii ; 
but  his  eye  bad  wandered  again  and 
again  to  the  Florida,  as  though 
measuring  the  distance  between  us. 
He  now  advanced  to  the  gangway, 
and,  his  hands  being  tied,  the  gend- 
armes stood  up  to.asMst  him  into 
the  boat  He  f^tepped  on  to  the  first 
step  of  the  ladder,  then  stopped; 
the  gendarmes  dame  dose  tog^her 
under  him,  taking  his  arms ;  when 
suddenly  he  threw  himself  straight 
out,  head-foremost,  md  in  an  instant 
disappeared  into  the  sea,  carrying 


ike  ^endanneB  with  him,  and  oip- 
sizing  the  boat  All  three  d»- 
af^wared,  while  the  boatman  held 
OQ  by  the  paimUr  and  aeiuabled  up 
the  side  oi  the  vessel.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  scene  of  oonfusion.  The 
tide  was  running  three  knots  an 
hour;  and  the  gendarmes  reap- 
peared almost  immediately  twenty 
yards  astern.  Two  men  now  in- 
stantiy  jumped  into  our  own  boat, 
rowed  towards  them,  and  pulled 
them  into  the  boat,  more  dead  than 
alive.  Then  these  palled  abont, 
looking  for  Dick.  He  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  his  hat  alone,  floating 
far  down  the  stream,  told  the  tale. 
We  watched  it  in  silenoa  It  passed 
close  to  the  Florida,  and,  strangely 
enough,  was  picked  up  (as  I  saw 
through  my  glass)  by  one  of  her 
crew  with  a  beathook.  For  some 
time  the  men  continued  the  search 
for  Dick ;  but  we  all  felt  that  it  was 
useless;  lor  there  was  little  hcqse 
even  for  the  strangest  swinuner 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him  in 
such  a  current  as  that.  The  consul 
went  ashore  to  make  a  statenaent  of 
the  &ota,  and  took  with  hiin  the 
gendarmes,  who  looked  very  rueful, 
with  their  long  boots  full  of  water 
and  their  clothes  wet  through. 

The  Florida  left  the  port  that 
aflemoon.  The  consul  came  on 
board  the  next  morning,  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  Marling,  which  he  said 
had  been  brought  back  by  her 
pilot  It  was  withont  aignatuxe, 
and  ran  thus:  'Dick  has  arrived 
quite  safe,  and  thanks  Mr.  MaJtyre 
for  his  knife,  the  gendarmes  for  his 
liberty,  and  the  tide  for  his  hat' 
Gus  Maltyre,  like  an  idiot,  had  left 
his  knife  in  his  cabin. 

T.  G.  B. 
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IT  ia,  let  hb  say,  a  Budget  night; 
or  it  may  be  a  night  for  deciding 
whether  Jack  the  bricklayer  and  Joe 
the  carpenter  shall  haye  the  electiye 
fruichiise;  or  whether  the  ancient 
borough  of  Mudford  shall  continue 
to  send  members  to  Parliament.  At 
any  rate,  let  it  be  a  pretty  full  night 
in  the  House  of  Conmions.  Mr. 
Speaker  takes  Ihe  ehair,  and  the 
leyerend  chi^>lain  reads  piayers 
about  four  o'ckwk.  Then,  for  about 
an  hour  or  so,  business  of  a  formal 
nature  is  proceeded  with,  petitianfl 
presented,  notices  giyen,  ^c,  whidh 
the  actual  public  neither  know  nor 
care  much  about  Next,  when  trades- 
men's families  axe  about  going  to 
tea,  and  City  men  are  going  home  to 
dinner,  up  jumps  lir.  Gladstone,  and 
rivets  the  attention  of  members  pre- 
sent by  a  speech  which  all  acknow- 
ledge to  be  worth  hearing,  whether 
they  agree  with  its  eentiments  or 
not  That  qpeech,  of  two  or  three 
hours'  length,  and  others  in  support 
of  or  antagonistic  to  it,  keep  poor 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair,  with  few 
intervals,  until  midnight,  or  possibly 
two  or  three  hours  later.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  our  heroic  legislators  sacrifice 
themselves  in  the  same  way  or  to 
the  same  degree  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation;  thoy  do  not  remain  all 
the  evening,  listening  and  talking 
by  turns.  None  of  them,  or  few  of 
them,  are  present  ex  necessitate;  so 
long  as  forty  are  present,  there  is  a 
' House'  competent  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  understood  that  unless  a 
crack  speech,  b^gun  at  five  or  six 
o'clock,  lasts  four  or  five  hours,  there 
ahall  be  a  period  given  up  to  dum- 
mies, drmies,  bores,  hacks,  honour- 
able members  wh(»n  no  one  wishes 
to  hear,  but  who  are  glad  to  see  their 
own  names  in  the  newspapers  next 
day.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the 
tip-top  men  mean  to  speak  by-and- 
by,  and  anangementB  are  made  to 
jnevent  a  count-out  until  that  happy 
time  anives.  Under  such  circum- 
atanoes  it  is  that  the  House  is  often 


very  empty  from  about  half-past 
seven  till  half-past  nine.  The  inno- 
cent public  who  noticed  that  more 
tlum  six  hundred  members  were  in 
the  House  at  midnight  on  tiie  flunous 
1 8  th  of  June  last,  and  that  the 
House  had  begun  to  sit  at  four 
o'clock,  may  have  supposed  that  the 
legislators  were  pinned  to  their 
benches  all  the  time.  Happy  igno- 
rance !  Thore  were,  very  likely,  at 
eight  o'dook,  barely  enough  present 
to  make  up  the  necessary  quorum 
of  forty.  Whither,  then,  do  these 
honourable  noembers  betake  them- 
selves at  the  dull  intervals?  Some 
go  home  to  Belgravia  or  May&ir, 
dine  alone  or  with  their  families, 
and  return  to  the  House  when 
nature  has  been  reinvigorated.  Some 
wend  their  way  to  their  clubs  in 
Pall  Mall  or  St  James's  Street, 
where  political  gossip  and  delicate 
viands  can  be  indulged  in  simul- 
taneously, and  speculations  nuule 
touching  the  result  of  the  forth- 
coming division.  A  Hansom  eab 
will  bring  any  one  of  these  senato- 
rial gentiemen  back  to  the  House  in 
good  time.  But  there  are  many 
members  who^  experiencing  the 
usual  sharpening  of  appetite  as 
eight  o'cloclk  approaches,  do  never- 
theless feel  disinclined  to  depart 
from  the  precincts  of  the  House.  If 
they  could  obt^  what  is  needed  for 
their  present  wants  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  m\:^)h  time,  thought, 
trouble,  or  money,  so  much  the 
better — especially  if  their  wants  are 
really  simple  and  easily  satisfied. 

Now  this  is  the  clue  to  the 
Kitchen  and  Befreshment  Booms  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  departments 
which  figure  somewhat  mysteriously 
in  the  Blue  Books,  but  yet  not  ex- 
actly in  a  legislative  sort  of  way. 
We  sometimes  read  of  a  committee 
to  manage  this  mattw,  without  gain- 
ing a  very  clear  insight  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  duties  consigned  to 
the  committee's  keeping.  It  appears 
that,  in  those  remote  days  when 
four  o'clock  was  first  appointed  as 
the  meeting  hour  of  the  House  of 
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Ck>mmon8,  honourable  members  were 
accufitomed  to  dine  at  two  or  three, 
and  then  they  could  digest  their 
politics  and  their   dinners  at  the 
came  time.  When,  however,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  prandial  hour  was 
X)ostponed  to  four  or  five,  six  or 
fi^ven,  eight  or  nine  o'clock  (perhaps 
it  will  be  midnight  with  the  next 
generation !)«   some  other  arrange- 
ment became  necessary ;  and  then 
the  curious  medley  of  plans  origi- 
nated which  has  existed  ever  since. 
One  Mr.  Bellamy  was  permitted  to 
open  a  refreshment  room  imder  the 
roof  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  to  sell,  not 
complete  dinners,  but  plainer  viands. 
He  charged   half-a-crown  for  cold 
meat  and  salad,  three-and-sixpence 
for  hot  steaks  or  chops  (cooked  in 
the  room) ;  but  he  had  seldom  more 
than  twelve  diners  a  day.  After  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832,  Bellamy's  be- 
came more  frequented;  and  when 
the  old  buildings  were  burned  down, 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  included 
among  the  rooms  of  his  magnificent 
but  inconvenient  new  structure  a 
kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  a  tea- 
room, with  the  necessary  adjuncts  of 
cellars,  sculleries,  pantries,  and  the 
like.    Then,  too,  new  arrangements 
were  made  concerning  the  lessee, 
manager,  steward,  host,  or  keeper  of 
this  department— call    him  which 
we  may,  according  as  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  master  tradesman  or  a 
servant    A  curious  compromise  was 
made.  All  the  necessary  fittings  were 
supplied  to  him  by  the  House,  even 
to  a  duster  or  a  knife-cloth ;  he  sup- 

gUed  the  eatables  and  drinkables; 
is  charges  were  placed  under  legis- 
lation;  and  the  House  provided  him 
with  a  certain  annual  sum  to  assist 
in  paying  the  wages  of  servants  and 
waiters.  His  profits  on  the  consum- 
able articles  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  defray  all  the  necessary 
costs. 

While  these  arrangements  were 
gradually  assumingform  and  system, 
a  terrible  outburst  of  legislative  in- 
dignation took  place.  The  Seijeant- 
at-Arms  and  the  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain almost  came  to  blows  about 
a  ginger- beer  and  orange  stall !  Mr. 
Boebuck  rose  one  evening  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  asked  the 


chairman  of  the  Kitchen  and  Re- 
freshment Boom  Committee 'why  a 
person  who  had  been  permitted  to 
sell  refreehmentB  in  the  central  hall 
had  heen  suddenly  denied  that  pri- 
vilege.    Then  the  ftcts  came  oat 
It   appears   that   the   Lord  Great 
Chamberlain's  secretary  wrote  to  tiie 
stall-keeper,  one  Mr.  Lucaa,  and  in- 
formed him  that  a  stall  could  no 
longer  be  permitted  in  so  sacred  a 
place.    Whereupon  the  stall-keeper 
applied  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  re- 
presentative of  the  majesty  of  the 
House ;  and  then  ensued  an  official 
correspondence  between  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  d'Eresby  as   Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Charles  Ros- 
flell  as  Seijeant-at-Arms,  each  cour- 
teous to  the  other,  but  each  firm. 
The   committee    urged   upon  the 
House  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
its   privileges;    and   Mr.   Boebuck 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  the  House  was  to '  put 
up  with  the  determination  of  that 
important  personage  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  ?'    '  Are  we,'  he  added, 
'after  having  determined  that  c&r- 
tain  refreshments  should  be  sold  in 
that  hall,  upon  the  command  and 
upon  the  most  impertinent  inter- 
ference of  that  functionary,  to  be 
Srevented  from  having  what  I  be- 
eve  we  have  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  have 
— our  own  refreshments  m  our  own 
house?'    Ay,  there's  the  rub ;  is  it 
their  own  house,  belonging  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  or  is 
it  part  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
belonging  to  the  state  trappings  of 
the   Crown?     The   ministers  not 
deeming  it  prudent  that  a  collision 
should  arise  on  so  trifling  a  matter, 
induced  the   court  functionary  to 
yield. 

This  little  episode  over,  we  return 
to  the  more  important  Kitchen  and 
Befreshment  Boom.  A  standing 
committee  was  appointed  in  1848,  to 
superintend  this  gastronomic  sub- 
ject ;  and  then  it  was  that  soup  and 
fish  were  permitted  to  be  introduced 
among  the  good  things  obtainable  at 
Bellamy's.  The  great  Bellamy  was 
in  due  time  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  was  suc^ded  by  another ;  but 
his  successor  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion.   Then  Gunter  was  asked,  and 
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StaploB,  and  other  notables  in  the 
lestaoiant  line;   but    somehow  or 
other  they  'didn't  seem  to  see  it' 
Eyentnally  the  steward  of  one  of  the 
West  End  clnbs  was  appointed  in  an 
office  cniionsly  compounded  of  mas- 
ter and  serrant  The  committee  from 
time  to  time  recommended  changes 
in  the  rooms,  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  honourable  legislators.    As  years 
went  on,  the  members  complained 
that   they  were  not  well  served; 
while  the  manager  complained  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  paid.    The 
House  proTided  plate,  linen,  glass, 
China,  gas,  candles,  coals,  and  kitchen 
utensils;  and,  out  of  a  Fee  Fund 
belonging  to  the  House,  the  manager 
was  paid  300^.  a  year  to  aid  in 
maintaining  his  staff  of  subordi- 
nates.   The  rooms  were  found  to  be 
too  small  to  dine  the  members  who 
applied.    The  committee,  in  1863, 
consulted  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  Boud  consulted  Mr.  £.  M.  Barry. 
Then  Mr.  Cubitt,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  assisted  Mr.  Barry  in 
concocting  a  scheme.    To  lengthen 
the  kitchen  eight  feet,  and  the  dining- 
room  eight  feet,  tbey  got  up  an  esti- 
mate of  four  thousand  pounds,  good 
and  lawful  money.    The  question 
arose,  whether  our  national  cashier 
would  like  to  ask  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  such  a  sum  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.   The  difficulties  of  the  ma- 
nanager  were  undoubtedly  consider- 
able, owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the 
number  of  members  who   would 
honour  him  witii  their  company  to 
dinner  each  day.    In  a  letter  to  the 
committee, he  said: — ^'The  dining- 
room  of  the  House  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  |establishment 
in  the  metropolis.    I  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  clubs,  on  which 
model  I  had  the  honour  of  first  in- 
troducing the  manner  of  serving 
dinners  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Hoose.  It  has  always  been  the  wish 
of  the   committee,   constantly  ex- 
pressed to  members,  that,  for  their 
own  comfort  and  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  dining-room,  they  should 
order  their  dinner  a  short  time  be- 
fore being  required;  but  this  has 
been  found  impracticable,  as  mem- 
bers themselves  cannot  tell  when 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of 


dining.  In  consequence  of  this  un- 
certainty, and  at  the  end  of  an  im- 
portant speech  or  debate,  every 
member  who  wishes  to  dine  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  hence  arises  great  confu- 
sion. I  consider  that  no  reasonable 
number  of  servants  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of 
members  on  such  occasions.  But 
even  these  are  only  occasional  in- 
stances; and  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  treble  the  number  of 
a  small  day's  business  have  dined 
with  much  greater  facility  and  com- 
fort when  members  have  come  in  at 
regular  intervals,  than  when  the 
smaller  number  have  come  in  unex- 
pectedly and  all  at  the  same  mo- 
ment It  is  the  numbers  at  once 
that  make  tibe  confusion ;  no  notice, 
no  intimation^  but  everything  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready,  then  and  there, 
even  though  nothing  has  been  doing 
for  an  hour.  During  the  ten  years 
I  have  held  my  appointment,  I  have 
never  once  been  short  of  supply; 
and  many  members,  during  last  ses- 
sion, were  witnesses  to  my  plentiful 
supply  in  preparing  for  a  nundred 
and  fifty  or  more,  and  only  ten  or 
twelve  dining.' 

Now  think  what  a  torment  this 
must  be  to  a  purveyor  and  his  cook ! 
Suppose  a  lady  to  give  a  dinner- 
party. The  cook  ia  told  how  many 
are  to  be  the  guests,  and  what  are 
to  be  the  good  things  provided. 
But  here,  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  one  knows  beforehand 
how  many  will  dine ;  nor  is  it 
known,  except  in  a  few  cases,  which 
of  the  diners  will  choose  hot  or  cold, 
soup  or  fish,  poultry  or  game,  joint 
or  entries,  sweets  or  salauds.  Is  not 
this  almost  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  (of  cook)  can  bear  ?  On  one 
day,  during  a  great  debate  on  na- 
tional expenditure,  a  hundred  and 
forty  members  dined  at  the  House ; 
on  a  Maynooth  debate  evening,  a 
hundred  and  nine;  whereas  on  a 
third  evening,  when  another  great 
debate  was  expected,  the  House  rose 
early,  through  a  count-out,  and  the 
purveyor  had  only  twenty-six  to 
partake  of  his  abundantly-supplied 
viands.  On  other  days,  when  good 
assemblages  were  confidently  reck- 
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oned  on,  the  ezigeneieB  of  debal^ 
sent  down  only  twenty,  or  eyen  six-^ 
teen,  to  dinnw.  l%e  ayeimge  dinen 
three  years  ago  was  about  sixty  per 
day  on  fonr  days  in  the  week,  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  being  rum  dies, 
so  &r  as  oonoems  dining  at  the 
House. 

A  yeryamnfling  discnssion  took 
place  in  the  Commons  in  1863,  be- 
twe^A  those  who  approyed  and  those 
who  condemned  the  proposed  ex- 
penditnie  of  fonr  thousand  pounds 
for  enlarging  this  legislatiye  restau- 
rant.   We  may  as  well,  perhaps, 
yeil  the  real  names  of  the  speakers. 
Mr.  A —  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  what  he  was  going  to  do 
in  the  matter ;  tiie  Chaiman  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
what  he  was  going  to  do ;  and  the 
Chancellor  replied  that  he  could 
not  afford  the  money.    On  another 
eyening  the  Chairman  moyed  a  for- 
mal resolution  sanctioning  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  the  proposed 
purpose.    Mr.  B —  opposed  it,  be- 
cause the  additional  buildings  would 
encroach  on  one  of  the  courtyards. 
ytr,  C —  thought  that  what   was 
wanted  was  better  dinners,  not  more 
room.    Mr.  D—  feared  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  render  the  feast- 
ing too  good;  if  the  dinners  were 
simpler,  they  would  be  bett^seryed. 
Col.  E~  (honourable  and  gallant) 
declared  it  to  be  a  shame  that  they 
shotdd  herd  together  and  eat  to- 
gether like  pigs  ;  they  ought  to  haye 
a  good  and  proper   dining-room. 
Mr.  F —  declared  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly dine  there  often,  if  he  could 
only  get  something  fit  to  eat    Sir 
G—  and  Mr.  H—  thought  that  the 
puryeyor  was  descrying  of  aid  and 
compassion  in  his  perplexities.  Mr. 
I —  threatened  honourable  members 
that  if  they  did  not  pass  the  resolu- 
tion they  would  get  no  dinner  at  alL 
Viscount  J —  said  that  whereas  for- 
merly members  only  went  to  Bel- 
lamy's to  get  a  chop,  now  so  many 
dined  there  that  it  had  become  the 
greatest   dining-club    in    London. 
Lord  K —  expressed  a  belief  that  no 
possible  plan  could  render  it  a  com- 
fortable dining-room,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  so  often  adyerted  to; 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  giye 


up  the  idea  of  making  a  dub  of  &e 
House  of  CcHnnuMis.  Mr.L — stated 
tfant  if  the  puryeyor  had  an  extra 
two  hundred  a  year  he  would  hire 
more  waateiSi  uaA  do  has  best  in  the 
present  roooa.    Sir  M —  was  saroas- 
tieally  seyere  aa.  hononxaUe  mem- 
bers— '  Do  you  want  your  washing 
done  'also  at  the  pubiio  exp^ise?' 
They  ought,  he  urged,  to  make  a 
bun  or  a  biscuit  suffice,  else  it  would 
be  the  first  step  towards  the  system 
of  paying  members.    Mr.  N —  (a 
great   brewer)  si^pgested  that   as 
they  were  all  lazy  between  aeyen 
and  nine  o'clock,  it  woidd  be  bettw 
to  dine  there  thim  to  go  elsewhere. 
An  old  member,  Mr.  O — ,  remmft- 
bered  that  the  speeches  in  those  two 
critical  hours  were  better  in  Bel- 
lamy's time  than  now,  when  '  there 
is  a  bill  of  fajre  in  whioh  something 
lUce  a  French  dinner  is  attempted.' 
If  the  dmneis  were  wry  good,  the 
House  would  be  emptier  than  ever. 
Sir  F —  said  that  the  &nlt  is  in  the 
sculleries,  which  are  not  well  fitted 
up.    Mr.  Q—  thought  that  if  the 
meat  was  better,  eyerythiDg  would 
be  better.    The  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  doubted  the  prud«ioe  of 
patching  up  any  additional  bnild- 
mgs,  and  ^proposed  simidy  a  re-ar- 
rangement of  tables.    And  so,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Gladstone— it  is  alleged  by 
those  who  watch  him  on  a  busy 
eyening—takes  yery  little  sips  out 
of  a  yery  little  phial,  and  is  popu- 
larly supposed  neyer  to  eat  ai  all) 
would  not  giye  any  money  out  of 
the  public  purse,  the  whole  discus- 
sion dropped ;  and  the  dining-room 
is  at  the  present  day  just  as  large 
(or  as  small)  as  it  was  then. 

About  that  period  Mr.  X — ,  the 
manager,  resigned,  because  the  sti- 
pend was  too  small ;  Mr.  Y —  was 
appointed ;  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Z — 
was  appointed;  and  it  became  a 
I»oblem  which  of  the  three  unknown 
quantities,  X — ,  Y — ,  Z— ,  would 
turn  up  yaluable  in  tiie  end.  The 
Committee  determined  that  hence- 
forth the  manager  should  not  supply 
the  wine ;  and  as  the  profit  on  ibis 
wine  had  been  one  of  the  chief  mat- 
ters looked  forward  to  by  the  ma- 
nager, that  functionary  was  sorely 
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dinppointed.  Ab  a  partiai  eom- 
penfiatian  he  ww  appointed  wine 
bailer,  with  a  small  allowanoe  ^per 
bottle  under  the  name  of  'corkage/ 
Tarying  aeeording  to  the  quality  and 
price  of  the  wine.  When  the  ma- 
nager wanted  any  odds  and  ends  for 
the  kitchen  or  dining-room,  he  asked 
the  Gommittee^  and  the  Committee 
aaked  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  the 
8eijeant-at- Arms  asked  the  Board  of 
Works;  and  then  the  honooraUe 
board  sent  dishes,  coTers,  table- 
eloths^  wine-coolers,  glass,  china,  salt 
Bpoons,  a  mangle,  mbhm,  dnsters, 
ironmangery,  a  Ghnbb's  lock  for  the 
wine-cellar,  matting,  carpeting,  a 
washing-machine,  linen-presses,  a 
dripping-pan,  a  meat-stand,  soap 
boxes,  towel-rollers,  a  knife-cleaning 
machine,  brashes,  brooms,  note,  and 
pans.  They  were  not  at  all  proad, 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons  and  the 
Board  of  Works  and  Pablic  Build* 
ings ; — they  did  not  deem  Molly  the 
BCttllery-maid  beneath  their  notice. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  like  to 
know  what  are  the  prices  paid  by 
our  right  honourable,  honourable 
and  gallant,  honourable  and  learned, 
and  simply  honourable  members,  for 
the  comestibles  and  beyerages  which 
are  to  afford  sustentation  to  ex- 
hausted energies.  Are  the  prices 
higher  or  lower  than  those  paid  by 
club  people  and  other  people  ?  The 
Coounittee  reformed  the  tariff  in 
1864,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
undergone  any  considerable  change 
since.  Is  soup  wanted  ?  There  are 
four  or  five  kinds  at  one  shilling 
each,  or  eightpenoe  the  '  half  por- 
tion.' If  a  plain  man  requires  a 
plain  mutton-chop,  he  pays  nine- 
pence,  or  eighteenpencefor  a  rump- 
steak.  Shoxdd  a  grilled  bone  of 
beef  or  mutton  prove  to  be  tempting, 
eighteenpence  is  charged  for  it;  and 
the  same  for  the  leg  of  a  fowl  or  a 
slice  of  game  pie.  Let  plain  John 
Bull  want  a  plain  joint  of  roast  beef, 
he  pays  the  like  sum  of  eighteen- 
pence ;  and  a  similar  charge  is  made 
for  grilled  ham  and  eggs— probably 
what  working  people  call  eggs  and 
bacon.  Cold  meat  and  potatoes  may 
be  indulged  in  for  one  shilling. 
Oysters  were  set  down,  two  years 
ago, at  sixpence  the  half-dozen;  but 


^prime  natiTes'  are  high  in  the 
market  jost  now,  and  probably  legis- 
lative Daados  have  to  pi^  in  fair 
proportion.  A  single  glass  of  beer 
or  ale  is  threepence  ;  bread  and 
cheese  sixpence;  fish,  entrto,  pat^, 
<%o.,  are  left  to  be  charged  according 
to  circamstanoes,  perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  if  legislators  tnU  make 
a  set  dinner  under  the  legislative 
roof,  they  ought  to  pay  liberally. 
In  the  tea-room  (the  above-named 
articles  being  served  in  the  dining- 
room)  a  large  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
may  be  had  for  sixpence,  and  one  of 
smtaller  dimensions  for  fourpence; 
bat  if  the  luxury  of  cream  be  added, 
fifty  per  cmi  of  extra  charge  is 
made.  If  what  ladies  call '  a  tea'  is 
served—that  is,  a  teapot  or  coffee- 
pot well  filled,  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  milk  and  sugar,  bread 
and  batter  or  toast—the  charge  is 
one  shilling;  really  a  very  mode- 
rate cost,  only  a  little  ahead  of  the 
conventional  '  tea  and  shrimps ' 
charge  at  Oravesend  to  Sunday  and 
Monday  excursioniste.  Of  course 
eggs  or  ham  or  a  rasher  with  the 
tea  are  regarded  as  a  luxury  to  be 
paid  for  in  addition.  The  item 
'table'  is  charged  sixpence  before 
four  o'clock,  one  shilling  afterwards, 
under  the  rational  theory  that  a 
gentleman  at  luncheon  gives  less 
trouble  than  a  gentieman  at  dinner. 
An  honourable  member,  a  short 
time  ago,  raised  a  mutiny  against  a 
charge  of  fifteenpenoe  for  one  mut- 
ton-chop and  '  table ;'  whereupon  a 
command  was  issued  from  head- 
quarters that  one  shilling  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  payment  for  this 
amount  of  luxury.  Lord  Robert 
Montague  drew  up  a  paper,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Committee,  con- 
taining a  synopsis  of  the  charges 
made  at  ten  of  the  principal  West 
End  dubs,  with  a  view  of  furmsh- 
ing  a  standard  for  the  House  of 
Commons  refreshment  rooms.  Tak- 
ing them  one  with  another,  the 
present  legislative  comestibles  seem 
to  conform  pretty  nearly  to  an  ave- 
rage tariff.  An  Atheneeum  dinner 
of  soup,  fish,  and  entries,  is  set 
down  at  three  shillings ;  a  Con- 
servative dinner  of  the  same  kind 
at  four  shillings;  while  a  more  com- 
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p1«te  dinner  at  the  Reform  and  the 
Conservative  fifrnres  at  seven  to 
ten  Bhillings.  Other  items  vary ; 
bnt  the  Houee  of  Commons  tabes  ft 
sort  of  middle  pwition. 

The  latest  emanation  ot  'wisdom 
from  the  Befreehment  Committee, 
of  the  month  of  Ma;  io  the  present 
Tear,  tells  the  world  tliat  the  dining- 
iDoms  are  etill  hadly  ventilated,  in- 
convenient, and  too  small  for  the 
requirements  of  the  House;  that 
the  kitchen  and  its  adjuncts  are 
also  too  small ;  that  the  new  rooms 
reitlly  ought  to  be  built  according 
to  the  plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Barry 
three  years  ago ;  that  more  than  one 
hnndred  members  had  signed  a 
paper  eipresaive  of  tiieir  opinions 
to  this  effect ;  that  the  average 
diners  per  day  this  session  have 
been  thirty  more  than  the  tables 
can  accommodate  at  one  time;  that 
on  one  portionlar  day  no  fewer  than 


two  hnndred  and  thirty-nine  dined 
there;  and  that,  as  moat  of  them 
wish  to  dine  nearly  at  one  time,  the 
confhsion  and  discomfort  at  snch 
times  are  excessive.  AmoDg  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  we 
further  find  that  some  oFtbe  sherry 
and  '  la  rose '  and  '  cos  d'Estonmel ' 
did  not  meet  with  legielatiro  ap- 
probation ;  that  the  wine  merchaots 
were  requested  to  supply  better  at 
the  same  price ;  that  a  droDhen 
man,  sent  by  one  of  tiie  wioe- 
merchants  to  remove  and  change 
some  wine,  stole  a  rope  and  pnlley 
'  belonging  to  the  Hoose ;'  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  nnmber  of  diners,  the  Ser- 
Jeant^t-Arms  was  requested  to 
apply  to  the  Office  of  Works  for 
'  forty  dozen  table  nt^kins,  twelve 
dozeu  glass  cloths,  and  twelre  dozen 
coarse  cloths.' 
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'  IITELL,   Biggs,  what    is  the 
Vt     matter?    You  look  impor- 
tant this  moTDiii^.' 

Bi^  Bvelled  m  majestic  silence, 
deposited  the  mnffin-dish  on  the 
taolfl  with  u  near  an  approach  to  em- 
phasis u  he  darad,  and  was  in  the 
RCt  of  retreating,  when  the  yonng 
lady  atandioe  at  one  of  the  open 
windows  looked  up  from  her  news- 
paper to  say— 

'  Aunt  Dora,  these  bnrglaries  are 
becoming  quite  alarming ;  thej  are 
tTBTelling  in  oar  direction,  I  think, 
too ;  there  was  one  at  WoodUiorpe 

TOL.  X. — RO^  LVn. 


only  three  nights  ago — close  to  us, 
yon  know ' 

The  temptation  to  cap  this  piece 
of  news  quite  overcame  Mr.  Biggs' 
wounded  dignity,  and  he  op^ied 
his  lips  and  spoke. 

'  And  one,  Miss  Lucy,  at  Willow 
Lodge  last  night,  for  the  postman 
brought  the  news  this  morning  with 
tjie  letters.' 

'Dear,  dear!'  said  Mrs,  Selwyn. 
'  I  hope  poor  Miss  Jenkins  and  iiiea 
Araminta  came  to  no  harm.' 

'  The  family,  ma'am,  was  not  mo- 
lested,' answered  Biggs  with  solem- 
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tiity,  *bnt  eYerything  the  lillains 
could  lay  haadB  on  was  carried  off, 
and  no  traces  of  them  hasn't  been 
discoTered  np  to  the  present  mo- 
ment!' 

'  Beally,  Aunt  Dora,  it  is  serions. 
Ton  know  we  are  two  lone  women 
as  well  as  Miss  'Jenkins  and  her 
sister.  Suppose  th^  take  a  &ncy 
to  yisit  ns  next  T 

'Well,  Lucy,  what  can  I  do?  Is 
the  case  urgent  enough  for  me  to 
write  oyer  to  the  harncks,  and  ask 
Colonel  Fatteson  to  send  us  an 
agreeable  captaio  and  lieutenant, 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  warranted 
sober  and  not  given  to  flirting,  to 
garrison  poor  old  Eyersleigh  for 
awhile?* 

'  I  know  you  are  as  braye  as  a 
lion,  auntie  dear,  but  still  I  think 
this  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  What 
could  you  or  I  do  —  or  even 
Biggs ' 

'  The  yery  fust  thing  these  ras- 
cals does.  Miss  Lucy,  when  they 
get  into  a  house,  is  to  lock  the  men 
seryants,  if  there  is  any,  into  their 
rooms ;  so  that,  you  see ' 

'  Well,  well.  Biggs,  that  would  be 
of  the  less  consequence,  as  I  am  sure 
if  they  omitted  to  turn  the  key  on 
you,  you  would  do  it  on  yourself,' 
said  Mrs.  Selwyn  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eyes  that  merged  into  a  laugh 
ftfl  Biggs  retreated.  '  There,  Lucy,' 
she  went  on, '  don't  look  bo  serious, 
and  I  will  haye  all  the  plate  packed 
up  to-day  and  sent  in  a  most  osten- 
tatious manner  to  my  bankers,  if 
that  will  giye  you  peace  of  mind.' 

Miss  Lucy  Gresham  continued  to 
discuss  her  break&st  with  a  yery 
half-satisfied  look  on  her  pretty 
face,  which  Mrs.  Selwyn  obeerying 
went  on — 

'  And  ni  tell  you  what  I  can  do 
as  well,  if  that  is  not  precaution 
enough.  You  remember  Jack  Eyers- 
leigh ?  he  is  at  home  now  on  leaye, 
and  111  write  him  a  line  to  come 
down  here  for  a  week  or  two,  with 
his  "  long  sword,"  reyolyers,  and  all 
his  "  bold  dragoon  "  paraphernalia, 
and  mount  guard  oyer  two  unpro- 
tected females.  It  will  be  quite  in 
Jack's  way,  or  would  haye  been 
once  upon  a  time.  You  haye  not 
foigott^  Jack  ?' 

'I  don't  remember   him  yery 


well,' answered  Miss  Lupy,  bestow- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  on  her 
breakfast-cup.  '  Hasn't  he  turned 
out  yery  wild?  Mary  Selden  tc^ 
me  something  of  that  sori;,  I  think.' 

' "  Giye  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and 
hang  him,"  my  dear.  It  has  always 
been  the  fieyahion  in  Jack's  family  to 
giye  the  lad  credit  for  being  eyeiy- 
thing  he  onght  not  to  be,  and  so 
really  to  make  him  some  things  he 
would  not  otherwise  haye  been.  I 
don't  know  exactiy  what  amounts, 
or  what  kind  of  iniouity  is  compre- 
hended in  the  word  "wild;"  it  is 
certain  Jack  has  always  been  called 
a  scapegrace ;  it  is  equally  certain 
that  I  belieye  a  truer  gentleman,  or 
kinder  heart,  does  not  bear  her 
Majesty's  commission  to-day !' 

Mrs.  Selwyn's  eyes  sparkled,  and 
her  fiur  old  cheek  coloured,  as  elie 
spoka  Childless  herself  she  was 
yery  fond  of  her  late  husband's 
foyourite  nephew  John  Eyersleigh, 
and  had  fought  on  the  lad's  side  in 
many  a  pitched  battie  with  prim 
aunte  and  austere  father.  And  it 
'  must  be  owned  that  Jack  was  one 
of  those  who  always  giye  their 
friends  enough  to  do  in  this  way. 
Eyen  Mrs.  Selwyn,  witii  all  her 
fondness  for  him,  could  not  deny 
that,  thought  Lucy  Gresham,  as 
after  breakflEffit  she  wended  her  way 
down  the  shady  ayenue,  on  one  of 
her  accustomed  errands  of  goodwill 
and  kindness  to  some  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  with  that  inyita- 
tion  and  the  question  of  Jack's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  same,  a  great  deal 
more  present  to  her  mind  than  she 
would  haye  cared  to  own.  She 
would  haye  liked  to  belieye  that 
Jack  Eyersleigh  was  no  worse  than 
Aunt  Dora  thought  him ;  she  re- 
membered quite  well  seeing  him 
come  to  church  with  the  Seldens 
once  when  he  was  staying  with 
them  last  year,  and  she  remem- 
bered, too,  with  a  sigh,  how  he  had 
certainly  gone  to  sleep  on  that  yery 
occasion,  when  dear  Mr.  Lillydew's 
sermon  was  only  eyer  such  a  little 
oyer  the  hour.  Mary  Selden  had 
said  he  was  'wild,'  and  George 
Selden,  who  ought  surely  to  know, 
being  in  the  same  regiment,  had 
talked  of  Jack's  being  always '  hard- 
up,'  whateyer  that  might  mean,  and 
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flo-and-so— and  Lnoy  sighed:  she 
would  haye  preferred  to  think  her 
old  playfellow  was  not  utterly  re- 
prorate^  if  she  had  been  able. 

It  was  yery  hard  to  lookathim^ 
and  yet  hold  to  that  opinion,  Lncy 
was  thinking,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, as  she  sat  demnrely  silent 
near  one  of  the  windows,  and  list- 
ened to  the  merry  talk  that  was 
going  on  between  Mrs.  Selwyn  and 
Captain  Eyersleigh,  newly  arriyed. 
Jack  seemed  mightily  amnsed  and 
interested  on  hearing  in  what  capa- 
ci^  he  was  inyited,  and  on  the 
whole  impressed  Miss  Gresham  with 
the  conyiction  that  he  would  be 
rather  disappointed  if  no  burglar 
aflbrded  him  any  means  of  exer- 
cising his  predilection  for  strife  and 
yiolence  during  his  stay. 

With  these  woughte  in  her  mind, 
it  is  not  wonderM  that  Lucy's 
manner  towards  the  object  of  them 
was  shy  and  constrained  to  the  last 
degree.  Haughty  or  repellant  she 
could  not  be,  nature  not  haying 
provided  her  with  that  double- 
edged  weapon  called  'a  spirit/  but 
on^  a  gentle  heart  that  would  fiun 
haye  had  kind  and  loying  thoughts 
of  all  the  world,  and  beueyed  the 
best  of  eyery  man,  woman,  or 
child  with  whom  she  came  into 
contact  In  theory,  you  see,  poor 
Lncy  had  shaken  her  head  and 
sighed  oyer  the  iniquity  of  the 
world  at  large ;  but  in  practice,  it 
was  her  feminine  habit  to  take 
those  with  whom  she  came  into 
actual  contact  much  as  they  ap- 
peared, or  professed  themselyes  to 
be— not  seldom,  indeed,  in  her  inno- 
cent and  tender  imaginings  credit- 
ing them  with  yirtues  which  I  am 
ateid  they  had  no  claim  to,  out  of 
tiiat  gentle  region. 

And  the  shyness  and  constraint 
did  not  deter  Jack  in  the  least  from 
setting  himself  to  restore,  at  the 
yery  fist  op]^rtunity,  something  of 
the  old  fiemuliar  relations  between 
himself  and  his  little  companion  of 
long  ago.  He  thought  them  both 
nXbet  pietfy  than  otherwise;  but 
by  that  time  Mr.  Jack  had  priyately 
aniyed  at  the  conyiction,  too,  that 
MiSB  Gresham  possessed  the  largest, 
softest,  most  innocent  eyes,  and  the 
loyeliesfc  wild-rose  complexion^  he 


had  oyer  seen.  Fashionable  girls, 
fut  girls,  flirting  girls,  merry,  out- 
spoken, frank  girls.  Jack  knew  by 
scores,  and  had  yery  likely  waltzed, 
hunted,  and  talked  nonsense  by  the 
mile,  to  yery  nearly  the  same 
number;  a  little  tender,  unsophis- 
ticated, ignorant  girl,  who  shook 
her  head  at  the  opera,  balls,  and 
cigar-smoking  generally,  and  yet 
who  cried  real,  heartfelt  tters  oyer 
the  capture  of  that  incorrigible 
poacher  and  vagabond.  Downy  Dick, 
was  something  new  and  piquante ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  set  nimself  to 
the  task  of  cultiyating  amicable  re- 
lations with  Lucy  Gresham,  with  a 
characteristic  inability  to  admit  the 
idea  of  fiedlure,  that  must  needs 
haye  gone  fur  to  ensure  success, 
eyen  if  Lucy  had  been  other  than 
she  was. 

Being  what  she  was,  it  is  not  won-' 
derful  that  after  only  two  or  three 
days'  experience  of  Jack's  pleasant 
qualities  as  a  companion,  in  the 
quiet  home-life  of  the  old  manor- 
house,  Lucy  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
think  that  a  gentleman  might  hunt 
and  eyen  smoke  without  being 
utterly  reprobate;  and  that  what- 
eyer  might  be  comprehended  in  the 
yague  term  of  bemg  'hard-up,'  it 
could  not  be  anything  yery  bad,  and 
yet  applied  with  fouth  to  John 
Eyersleigh.  Simple  £Edth  of  a  gpiile- 
less  little  heaxt  I  only  it  was  a  pityi 
you  see,  that  it  should  haye  been 
grounded'  so  yery  much  on  the  fact 
of  Jack's  haying  handsome  dark 
eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile  that  was 
always  ready. 

And  in  that  companionship  the 
days  seemed  to  glide  away  like 
dreams,  happy  dreams,  all  too  fleet 
in  the  passing.  Ah!  those  long, 
sauntering  walks  through  bright 
summer  days,  in  which  Jack's 
sportsman-like  habit  of  obeeryation, 
and  upbringing  in  the  yigorous  out- 
door life  of  an  English  gentleman, 
made  him  quick  to  see  and  able  to 

Soint  out  to  the  little  town-bred 
amsel  a  thousand  natural  beauties 
and  things  of  interest,  which  she 
would  haye  passed  by ;  those  rides 
oyer  breezy  downs,  among  sweet 
green  lanes  and  shadowy  woodland 
paths,  where  wood-doyes  cooed  in 
the  happy  silence,  and  squirrels 
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Bonunbled  higher  among  the  scented 
pines,  to  look  down  wi&  bright  in- 
qnisitiye  eyes  apon  the  sleek  horses 
and  their  riders,  as  they  wound 
along  tiie  slender  pathways,  with 
gentle  footfidls  all  mnffled  and 
made  tranquil  by  the  last  year's 
leayes  that  lay  so  thickly  ther& 
Ah  I  days,  happy  in  the  coming-in 
the  passing — and  yet  destined  to 
bear  such  a  cruel  sting  when  me- 
mory of  them  was  all  that  was  left  I 

As  to  the  burglars,  for  whose  ex- 
pected incursions  Captain  Evers- 
leigh's  visit  had  been  a  preparation, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  tnat  remem- 
brance of  them  retreated  yezy  much 
into  the  background,  though,  for 
the  first  night  or  two,  Jadk  dili- 
gently made  tremendous  and  com- 
plicated arrangements  for  their  ro- 
•ception  in  the  way  of  reyolyers, 
life-preseryers,  Ac,  &c  Stout- 
hearted old  Mrs.  Selwyn  had  neyer 
entertained  any  fears;  Lucy  some- 
how forgot  hers  in  pleasanter  things; 
and  when,  one  mght,  just  before 
retiring  to  bed.  Aunt  Dora  produced 
from  her  pocket-book  a  packet  of 
bulk-notes,  makine  an  amount  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
she  had  recdyed  that  day,  and  had 
delayed,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
driying  oyer  to  Marley  to  pay  into 
her  biijikers,  it  was  only  Jack  who 
looked  somewhat  graye  oyer  the 
imprudence. 

'It's  what  Biggs  would  call  a 
downright  tempting  of  Proyidence, 
Aunt  Dolly,' he  said,  in  concluding 
his  remonstrance. 

'  Biggs  is  such  an  arrant  coward 
that,  I  declare,  if  I  could  see  my 
way  to  getting  up  an  impromptu 
burglary  for  his  sole  benefit,  rm 
perfectly  sure  I  should  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  temptation,'  remarked 
the  old  lady,  as  she  put  away  the 
notes  in  a  little  cabinet  of  Japanese 
workmanship,  of  which  the  key  was 
duly  taken  out  and  deposited  for 
security,  with  true  feminine  ideas  of 
the  same,  under  the  fiimily  Bible, 
which  lay  on  its  caryed  oaken  stand 
inarecess. 

The  sun  was  streaming  brightly 
upon  Lucy's  closed  eyes  the  next 
morning,  when  she  opened  them 
with  a  start  to  find  Aunt  Dora 
standing  by  her  bed-side,  looking  a 


little  disturbed,  and  much  grayer 
than  her  pleasant  wont. 

'  My  coming  in  did  not  wake  you, 
Lucy,'  she  said ; '  so  I  suppose  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  you  diould 
haye  heard  anything  of  what  took 
place  last  night,  which  was  what  I 
came  to  ask  you.' 

'Took  place  last  night,  Aunt 
Dorai'  repeated  Lucy,  starting  up. 
'  Why— but  what  were  you  going  to 
say?* 

'  Only  that  it  seems  the  house  was 
really  broken  into  last  night,  and 
the  notes  I  left  in  the  Japan  cabinet 
in  the  tent-room  taken,  after  all. 
Jack  is  half-wild  to  think  that  he 
should  haye  played  the  watch-dog 
so  inefficiently.  He  neyer  heard  a 
sound,  he  says,  and  they  must  haye 
passed  his  door  as  well  as  yours. 
But,  Lucy,  my  child,  don't  look  so 
terribly  white  and  Bcaaed !  No  one 
was  murdered  in  their  beds  this 
time;  and  Biggs  was  not  eyen 
locked  into  his  room,  except  by 
himselfl' 

'  Are  you  sure  the  money  is  gone? 
Oh  1  Aunt  Dora,  perhaps  it's  a  mis- 
take— a  joke!'  said  Lucy,  breath- 
lessly, aiul  with  an  inconsequence 
that  made  Mrs.  Selwyn  look  a  little 
impatient 

'I  cannot  peroeiye  the  joke  of 
losing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds; 
and,  as  for  mistake,  the  money  has 
been  carried  off— that's  yery  certain. 
When  Biggs  came  upstairs  this 
morning  he  found  the  window  in 
the  little  yestibule  wide  open.  He 
told  Martha,  who  came  to  me,  and  I 
went  straight  to  the  tent-room,  and 
found  the  cabinet  wide  open  and 
the  money  gon&  It  had  been 
opened  with  the  key,  too,  for  that 
was  in  the  lock.  And  you  neyer 
heard  anything,  Lucy  V 

'  Something  woke  me  onoo—but 
what  does  Captain  Eyersleigh  say— 
what  does  he  think?' 

'  Say — why,  that  I  ought  not  to 
haye  kept  the  money  in  the  house: 
which  is  only  true,  as  I  dare  say 
these  light-fingered  gentlemen  who 
haye  been  honouring  the  neighbour- 
hood lately,  knew  quite  well  that 
yesterday  was  rent-day ;  and,  as  for 
his  thoughts,  he  has  ridden  oyer  to 
Marley  post-haste  to  share  them 
with  the  police.     But  i  dare  say 
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nothiog  will  come  of  that,  for  these 
people  haye  not  been  detected  in 
any  one  instance  as  yet  There, 
Lucy,  I  am  sorry  to  have  frightened 
the  blood  out  of  yonr  cheeks ;  make 
baste  with  yonr  toilet  and  come  to 
break&st,  my  dear— you  look  as  if 
yon  wanted  it,  and  we'll  not  wait  for 
Jack.' 

Bnt  half  an  honr  afterwards  Lncy 
carried  the  same  shocked  white  fisLce 
into  the  breakfiist-parlonr  with 
which  she  had  listaied  to  these 
tidings ;  and  thongh  Mrs.  Selwyn 
langhed,  and  said  that  the  occasion 
waa  not  worth  anything  so  tragic, 
somehow  that  look  never  faded  out 
of  Lncy's  face,  but  seemed  to 
deepen  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Then  ensued  days  of  unwonted 
stir  and  bustle  at  quiet  old  Faustel 
Eyersleigh;  a  great  coming  and 
going  of  meml^rs  of  the  police 
force  from  Marley ;  much  commun- 
ing with  the  same  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Eversleigh,  who  entered 
into  the  search  for  traces  of  the 
tbieyes  with  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  spirit,  and  a  perfect  influx  of 
Tisitors  to  sympathize  and  condola 
Energy  and  spirit  were  expended  in 
vain,  howeyer,  as  &r  as  the  desired 
purpose  was  concerned.  There  was, 
absolutely,  no  clue,  as  it  seemed; 
and  when  two  or  three  days  had 
gone  oyer,  and  wary  deteotiyes  had 
prowled  and  poked  oyer  eyery  corner 
of  the  old  house,  inside  and  out, — 
had  asked  numberless  questions  of 
€yQiy  member  of  the  household, 
without,  as  Lucy  fancied,  seeming 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
answers  (that  same  fimcy  enabled 
ber  to  reply  to  those  that  fell  to  her 
share  with  a  great  deal  more  ease 
than  she  had  thought  possible 
beforehand)  ,they  seemed  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  declared  she  would 
rather  lose  the  same  amount  of 
money  three  times  told,  than  go  to 
the  same  fuss  and  bother  to  recover 
it;  implored  her  nephew  to  let  the 
search  drop,  and  take  no  further 
steps  in  the  matter;  which  Captain 
Eversleigh  was,  perforce,  obliged  to 
do,  very  unwilhngly,  as  he  said, 
*  seeing  that  his  leave  was  within  a 
day  or  two  of  iis  expiry,  and  he 
must  deprive  his  aunt  of  his  pre- 


sence, just  at  the  very  time  he 
should  have  liked  to  thmk  himself 
wanted.' 

There  was  a  soft  undertone  in 
Jack's  voice  when  he  made  this 
remark,  and  he  glanced  as  he  spoke 
towards  that  silent  figure,  sitting 
in  the  flEurthest  of  the  deep  old 
windows  with  the  gentle  evening 
light  &lling  softly  on  its  bending 
head.  Amidst  all  the  bustle  and 
occupation  of  the  last  few  days 
Jack  had  not  forgotten  to  notice 
how  pale  and  silent  Lucy  Gresham 
had  been,  nor  how  the  innocent 
brown  eyes  had  worn  a  scared  and 
bewildered  look  very  foreign  to  their 
usual  tranquil  tenderness. 

'It  was  natural  enough,  that — 
she  was  such  a  gentle,  tender  little 
thing — ^notabit  stoutrhearted,  nor 
strong-minded  (none  the  less  charm- 
ing for  the  want,  though),  and,  ot 
course,  her  nerves  had  been  shaken 
by  what  had  happened.' 

Captain  Eversleigh  was  thinking 
something  like  this,  as  he  walked 
over  towards  the  window  where 
Lucy  had  sat  silent  so  long,  mean- 
ing, when  he  reached  her,  to  say 
something  soothing  and  sympa- 
thizing, only,  startled  and  con- 
founded by  the  look  that  Lucy 
turned  upon  him  for  an  instant,  as 
he  did  so,  that  he  drew  back  invo- 
luntarily with — 

'For  Heaven's  sake!  what  can  be 
the  matter,  Lucy  ?' 

There  was  no  answer:  she  had 
turned  her  face  away  again  still 
more  closely  to  the  window,  so  that 
it  was  quite  hidden;  but  he  saw 
instead  the  strong  tension  of  the 
clasp  in  which  the  hands  lying  in 
her  lap  were  pressed  togetiber. 
Jack  was  very  much  amazed,  but 
he  was  very  much  moved,  too.  He 
threw  a  hasty  glance  over  his 
shoulder  to  where  Aunt  Dora  was 
reclining  in  her  lounging-chair,  her 
back  conveniently  tomrds  them, 
then  stooped  down  very  nearly  to 
that  averted  face,  while  he  said— 
almost  as  tenderly  as  he  felt  at  the 
instant — 

'Tell  me  what  is  wrong,  Lucy. 
Ah!  if  you  knew ^ 

But  that  beginning  was  destined 
to  remain  uncompleted;  for  Lucy 
Gresham  suddenly  rose  out  of  her 
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seat,  npnght  as  a  dart,  white  as  a 
ghosti  serene  and  sad  as  an  accusing 
angel. 

'  1/  I  knew!  I  do  know.  And 
now  that  you  know  I  do— never, 
never  speak  to  me  again— for  that 
I  cannot  bear—and  be  silent!'  and 
before  CSaptain  Eversleigh  oonid  re- 
cover from  his  pause  of  petrified 
astonishment  Miss  Gresham  tamed 
her  back  on  him  and  fled  from  the 
room. 

She  did  not  appear  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning — ihe  last  breakfast 
that  Jack  Eversleigh  would  partake 
of  for  some  time  to  come  nnder 
Aunt  Dora's  roof.  Lucy  had  a 
headache,  Mrs.  Sel  wyn  explained,and 
begged  to  be  excused ;  which  intel- 
ligence Jack  heard  without  remark, 
and  was  altogether  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  meal  so  absent  and 
unlike  himself,  that  Aunt  Dora  was 
privately  imagining  that  there  was 
a  reason  why  he  should  be  more 
Sony  to  say  '^;ood-bye'  to  Faustel 
Eversleigh  this  time  than  had  ex- 
isted on  former  occasions 

'  Well,  well,'  thought  the  kind 
old  ladv,  '  and  if  Jack  and  Lucy 
have  taken  a  &ncy  to  one  another, 
I  don't  know  that  either  could  do 
better ;  and  for  my  part  1  think  I 
would  ask  nothing  better  than  that 
the  children  should  marry  and  settle 
down  here  with  me,  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  have  always  liked  to  think 
of  Jack's  having  the  old  place  when 
I  am  gone,  and  Lucy  would  make 
the  dearest  little  wife  in  the  world. 
I  do  think  that  Jack  is  smitten— and 
she— well,  well ' 

And  while  the  old  lady  was 
dreaminff  of  love  and  marriage,  and 
dark  old  houses  growing  aJl  hu- 
manly warm  and  bright  in  the  light 
of  the  sweet  story  that  was  first  told 
in  Eden,  Captain  Eversleigh  was 
indignantly  intent  upon  ttiese  two 
questions : — 

'  What  the  deuce  could  Lucy 
Qreeham  mean?  What  the  deuce 
does  she  know?' 

There  was  no  opportuniiy  of  pzo- 

gounding  them  to  Miss  Gresham 
erself,  supposing  that  Captain 
Eversleigh  desired  it,  for  up  to  the 
last  minute  of  his  stay  no  Lucy  was 
visible.  So  his  &rewells  had  only 
to  be  made  to  Aunt  Dora  when  the 


time  arrived.  They  were  very 
hearty  and  affectionate,  like  the  feel- 
ing that  subsisted  between  the  two, 
and  when  Mrs.  Selwyn  turned  in 
again  from  the  portico  where  she 
had  stood  to  see  Jack  driye  off,  she 
felt  as  if  the  silent  house  had  lost 
something  that  made  it  a  pleasant 
home,  in  that  cheerful,  manly  pre- 
sence. 

It  had  lost  something  else,  too,  as 
it  very  soon  appeared ;  for  this  pale, 
silent  Lucy  of  the  days  and  weeks 
succeeding  Captain  Evenlei^'s  de- 
parture was  as  unlike  the  dieerfal 
uttle  maiden  of  days  gone,  as  any- 
thing that  could  well  be  imagined. 
Mrs.  Selwyn's  heart  misgave  her 
when  she  saw  the  girl  going  list- 
lessly about  her  little  eveiy-day 
duties  with  that  kind  of  laborious 
patience  and  conscientiousness  so 
sadly  indicative  of  the  'letter' 
without  the  '  spirit,*  and  noticed 
the  nervous  tremor  in  which  she 
was  apt  to  be  thrown  by  such  slight 
things  as  the  sudden  opening  ol  a 
door,  a  quick  footstep,  or  an  unex- 
pected address.  She  saw  these 
things  with  a  little  thrill  of  terror, 
remembering  how  slight  a  founda- 
tion her  &ncy  that  Jack  Eversleigh 
cared  for  Lucy  Gresham  had  been 
built  upon,  and  devoutly  wished  a 
dozen  fimos  a  day,  that  she  had 
never  brou|;ht  the  two  together,  nor 
meddled  with  such  a  doubtful  mat- 
ter as  match-making. 

As  to  the  lost  money  and  the 
sus^ted  burglary,  that  seemed  a 
subject  tabooed  by  both  ladies  with 
mutual  consent,  though  not  so 
readily  allowed  to  drop  by  chance 
visitors,  with  whom  a  topic  of  con- 
versation during  the  orthodox  twenty 
minutes  was  too  precious  to  l» 
parted  with  lightiiy. 

'  Dear  me !'  said  a  lady,  one  morn- 
ing, afber  the  circumstuices  of  the 
robbery  had  been  succinctly  de- 
tailed to  her  by  Mrs.  Selwyn,  m 
answer  to  her  questions.  '  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you  to  suspect  any 
one  in  the  house,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Selwyn?* 

'  Not  to  me,  certainly,'  answered 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  with  a  disturbed 
glance  over  at  Lucy,  who  had 
moved  suddenly  in  her  chair;  '  for 
I  have  no  servant,  fortunately,  whose 
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trofitwoiihiness  has  not  been 
proved.' 

'  That  is  fortunate  indeed— for 
them/  returned  the  lady ;  '  but 
really^  I  think  I  should  not  be  very 
easy  myself  under  the  circum- 
stances. Does  it  not  strike  you  as 
suspicious,  for  instance,  that  nothing 
but  the  money  should  have  been 
taken,  or  that  the  thief  should  have 
known  so  exactly  where  to  put  his 
hand  upon  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
thought  so  myself/  answered  the 
old  lady,  looking  very  fidgetty,  '  but 
then  I  knew  there  was  leaHj  little 
but  the  money  to  take.  I  had  sent 
all  the  plate  we  don't  use  to  my 
bankers  some  time  before,  and,  after 
my  nephew  came  down.  Biggs 
always  carried  the  rest  into  his 
room  eyezy  night  As  for  the  &ct 
of  the  ttdeves  kiiowing  where  to 
find  the  money,  there  was  nothing 
very  wonderful  about  that;  no 
doubt  the  house  had  been  watched; 
and,  as  we  all  remembered  after- 
wards, the  windows  of  the  room 
from  which  it  was  taken  were  wide 
open,  and  the  lights  burning,  when 
I  lo<^ed  it  into  tiie  cabinet.  From 
that  clump  of  rhododendrons  yonder 
every  movement  of  those  in  the 
room  could  have  been  seen  per- 
fectly well.' 

*  Ahl  true— well,  it  is  very  plea- 
sant to  have  such  confidence  in  those 
about  us.  And  when  may  we  hope 
to  see  Captain  Eversleigh  again?' 

'  He  writes  me  that  there  is  some 
chance  of  his  being  quartered  with 
a  detachment  at  Marley  for  a  while, 
a  piece  of  very  unhoped-for  good 
news.' 

The  conversation  changed;  but 
when  the  visitor  had  baen  gone 
some  minutes,  Mrs.  Selwyn  broke 
the  silence  that  had  lasted  since 
then  by  saying— 7 

'  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have 
heard  Mrs.  Sandell's  charitable  sur- 
mises, Lucy  dear.  Jack  begged  me 
not  to  let  you  know  that  such  an 
idea  had  ever  been  started.  He 
thought  that  being  such  a  timid 
little  thing,  it  would  only  add  to 
your  uneasiness,  perhaps.' 

'  Who  first  entertained  such  an 
idea?'  inquired  Lucy,  faintly. 

'  The  detective  who  came  over  first, 


suggested  it,  I  think,  to  Jack,  who 
imparted  it  to  me ;  but  of  course  I 
could  not  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 
Biggs  certainly  knew  I  had  the 
money  in  the  house ;  but  surely  the 
fidelity  of  twenty  years ' 

Mrs.  Selwyn  paused  a  little  ab- 
sently, and  Lucy's  voice  broke  pas- 
sionately into  the  silence. 

'Oh I  Aunt  Dora!  dont  suspect 
anyone!  least  of  all,  poor,  gooa  old 
Biggs.  He  never  took  the  money  I 
never!  never!  Captain  Eversleigh 
must  be  sure  of  that ;  and  oh  I  surely 
he  would  never  let  you  think  so  for 
one  instant;  it  would  be  too  cruel  I 
too  wicked!' 

'  Why,  Lucy!'  said  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
looking  at  the  girl's  flushed  face  in 
some  wonder.  '  Biggs  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
championship,  only  it  is  a  pify  there 
should  bo  no  more  call  for  it.  As 
for  Jack's  entertaining  such  a  sus- 
picion, he  pooh-poohed  it  from  the 
very  first ;  so  there  is  no  occasion  for 
all  that  indignation,  my  dear.  I 
am  not  vindictive,  I  hope/  Mrs. 
Selwyn  went  on,  after  a  little  pause, 
*  but  I  would  give  the  money  over 
again  to  have  the  real  thief  brought 
to  light,  there  is  something  so  pain- 
ftil  in  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  that  surrounds  an  undis- 
covered crime.  Don't  let  us  talk 
any  more  of  it,  Lucv,  we  have  been 
wise  in  ignoring  it  hitherto.  Have 
Daisy  saddled,  and  go  for  a  canter 
over  the  Downs,  my  dear ;  there  is  a 
fresh  wind  blowing  that  will  put  all 
megrims  to  flight,  I  dare  say. 

But  instead  of  ordering  Dai£fy  to 
be  saddled,  Lucy  put  on  her  hat 
and  mantle,  and  taking  her  solitary 
way  out  into  the  grounds,  wandered 
to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  where  a  pretty  little  brown 
nver  stole  through  banks  all  pio- 
iruresquely  broken  and  rugged, 
singing  as  it  went,  with  a  happy 
music  to  which  the  girl  had  uncon- 
sciously set  dreams  as  g^tle  and 
glad,  many  and  many  a  time  in  the 
bright  summer  days  that  were  gone. 
Thoughts  of  them  came  back  to  her 
now,  perhaps,  all  strangely  and  sadly 
mingled  with  the  altered  present;, 
and  throwing  her  arms  forward 
against  the  moss-grown  trunk  ot 
one  of  the  old  trees  bending  over 
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the  little  riyer,  Lncy  hid  her  face 
npon  them  and  wept  passionate, 
despairing  tears,  never  known  before 
by  those  gentle  eyes. 

'  What  ought  I  to  do?  What  is 
right  ?  What  is  best  ?'  she  thought, 
with  that  dreadful,  agonizing  struggle 
to  reconcile  duty  and  expediency 
that  is  apt  to  beset  those  whose  con- 
science is  so  tender,  and  whose  heart 
so  gentle  as  poor  Lucy's.  '  It  would 
break  Aunt  Dora's  heart  if  it  came 
to  light;  and  mine  is  breaking  now, 
I  think.    What  shall  I  do?' 

But  no  answer  came  to  that  sad, 
appealing  cry;  the  wind  sighed 
among  tibe  trees  oyerhead,  and  the 
leaves  came  shivering  down  at  the 
sound,  and  were  borne  silently  away 
on  the  brown  water,  for  it  was  sum- 
mer no  longer;  and  never,  surely, 
was  autumn  so  cheerless  before, 
Lucy  thought.  But  joy  and  sadness 
are  in  the  eyes  which  look  and  the 
ears  which  listen,  and  the  fairest 
sunshine  would  have  been  clouded 
just  now  to  Lucy  Oresham's. 

Li  £Etct,  Lucy's  eyes  had  seen 
nothing  very  clearly  since  that 
night,  now  many  weeks  ago,  when 
the  bank-notes  were  stolen  firom  the 
Japanese  cabinet  in  the  tent-room ; 
or,  at  least,  everything  since  then 
was  distorted  in  the  light  of  the 
utterly  confounding  sight  they  had 
witnessed  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  all  before  her  now,  as  she 
sat  with  hidden  &oe  and  hands 
clasped  before  her  eyes,  for  whether 
poor  Lucy  shut  her  eyes  or  opened 
them,  they  only  seemed  to  serve  her 
as  long  as  she  looked  at  one  thing. 

Yes;  it  was  all  before  her  now. 
How,  on  that  horrible  night,  she  had 
started  from  a  hght  sleep  and  a 
happy  dream,  to  listen  breathlessly 
to  a  sound  in  the  corridor  outside 
her  door^a  quiet,  muffled  footfall 
passing  stealthily  along,  and  dying 
away  in  the  distance.  How,  when 
it  had  quite  gone — had  been  gone 
minutes  indeed— she  had  sprung 
from  her  bed,  in  fear  that  lent  her 
for  the  instant  all  the  hardihood  of 
courage,  intending  to  fly  into  Aunt 
Dora's  room;  and  how,  as  she 
opened  the  door,  she  saw  with  her 
own  eyes— ah  1  heaven,  yes— in  the 
broad  summer  moonlight  that  lit 
up  all  the  corridor  from  end  to  end 


with  its  solemn  splendour,  John 
Eversleigh  —  kind  Aunt  Dora's 
dearly-loved  nephew- coming  out 
of  the  tent-room,  with  the  litUe 
fanciftil  ivory-clasped  box  that  held 
the  bank-notes  in  his  hand !  How, 
in*  the  wonder,  the  terror,  the  in- 
credulity with  which  she  looked  on 
this  sight,  she  had  shrunk  back 
into  the  room,  and  had  listened  to 
that  muffled  footMl  coming  quietly 
back  past  her  door,  past  Aunt 
Dora's,  till  it  died  away  again  out  of 
the  corridor.  Then  the  poor  child 
had  crept  back  into  her  bed,  had 
turned  her  face  down  upon  the 
pillow  so  as  to  shut  out  the  Mr 
moonlight,  and  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  with  a  piteous  persist- 
ence in  the  words,  'I  have  been 
dreaming;  it  was  a  dream— nothing 
so  horrible  could  be  true!'  trying 
so  to  stifle  thought  and  drown  con- 
viction, till  suddenly  she  raised  her 
head,  joyful,  trembling,  melted  to 
thankful  tears,  in  the  light  of  the 
blessed  inspiration  that  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her  mind.  '  It  was  a 
joke  I— a  practical  joke — this  abduc- 
tion of  the  bank-notes— done  just 
to  give  Aunt  Dora  a  little  fright,  and 
a  little  warning  1  How  foolish,  not  to 
have  guessed  tiiat  at  once  I  Of  course 
the  money  would  be  restored,  and 
confession  made  the  next  morning, 
when  Aunt  Dora  had  been  tho- 
roughly well  frightened.'  In  the 
tremulous  thankfulness  of  this  re- 
lief, Lucy  sank  into  the  sleep  from 
which  Aunt  Dora  had  wakened  her 
that  morning. 

How  poor  Lucy's  hope  that  'it 
was  all  a  joke'  had  fluctuated 
through  the  after  proceedings,  and 
had  finally  faded  away  altogether, 
would  have  been  a  pitiful  tiung  to 
see,  if  any  one  could  have  had  a 
clue  by  which  to  trace  it!  Now, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  that  the 
cloud  which  had  enshrouded  her 
since  that  night  had  ever  been  tem- 
porarily lightened  by  that  idea. 
Ah,  no  I  everything  was  wretched! 
—  the  world  a  miserable  place, 
people  inconceivably  wicked,  and 
those  happiest  and  best  off  who 
had  been  laid  to  rest  once  for  all 
under  the  churchyard  daisies.  Poor 
little  Lucy  I  This,  her  first  practical 
encounter  with  absolute^  outoiying 
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eTiI,  had  done  the  work  of  years,  as, 
indeBd,  it  always  does  on  natures  so 
tender  and  innocent 

She  rose  up  now,  after  a  while, 
and  walked  Edowly  homewards;  so 
slowly  that  it  was  dark  when  she 
reached  the  house,  and  quite  dark 
in  the  drawing-room  when  she 
opened  the  door  and  entered  quietly. 

As  she  did  so,  the  familiar  tones 
of  a  rich,  manly  voice  reached  her, 
that  she  would  hare  known  among 
hundreds,  and  that  she  recognized 
now  with  a  great  bound  of  the  heart. 

Yes ;  there,  surely  enough,  stand- 
ing in  the  full  blaze  of  the  firelight, 
was  Jack  Eversleigh,  laughing  and 
chatting  with  Aunt  Dora  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  fU9  care,  or 
trouble,  or  wrong-doing  in  all  this 
work-a-day  world.  He  stopped 
short,  though,  as  the  door  opened 
and  Lucy  entered,  coming  forward 
the  next  minute,  with,  perhaps,  ever 
so  little  constraint  in  his  manner  as 
he  held  out  his  hand.  Lucy  half 
extended  hers;  but,  ah!  no,  her 
hand  must  never  lie  in  that  large 
cordial  grasp  again!  She  drew  it 
back,  and,  bowing  low.  Jack  turned 
easily  away  to  his  former  place,  and 
resumed  his  talk,  while  Lucy  sank 
down  trembling  into  a  seat  where 
the  shadows  gathered  most  thickly, 
and  almost  hid  her  from  view. 

Aunt  Dora  was  certainly  in  the 
best  of  moods  and  spirits  (she  was 
auguring  favourably  for  the  success 
of  her  pet  plan  and  the  happiness 
of  Lucy,  you  see,  in  this  sudden  re- 
appearance of  Jack  Eversleigh),  and 
as  for  her  nephew,  his  momentary 
embomissment  had  left  no  palpable 
traces  behind. 

'How  can  he  laugh?  How  can  he 
talk  so  lightly  as  he  does?*  thought 
the  poor  child,  cowering  among  the 
shadows,  with  a  kind  of  sorrowful, 
indignant  wonder.  'How  dare  he 
come  here  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he 
did  not  understand  me? — ^that  I 
did  not  speak  plainly  enough?' 

She  hid  her  fooe,  and  shrank 
down  still  more  closely  in  her  cor- 
ner. And  stiU  the  merry  talk  and 
laaghter  went  on  by  the  fireplace. 

'Apropos  of  scrapes,  Jack,'  Mrs. 
Sdwynsaid,  presently,  'how  long 
is  it  since  you  walked  ioto  one  in 
your  sleep?' 


Jack  Eversleigh  laughed,  and 
coloured  a  little. 

*0h!  ever  so  many  years  now — 
so  many,  that  I  hope  that  propen- 
sity and  I  have  parted  company  for 
good  and  all.  It  used  to  cause  me 
no  end  of  bother,  though,  at  one 
tima    You  remember  the ' 

And  here  Captain  Eversleigh  broke 
off,  to  stare  in  boundless  surprise  at 
the  little  figure  starting  from  that 
dark  corner,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  eager,  pallid  fsuse. 

'A  sleep-walker!  Do  you  walk 
in  your  sleep  ?  Oh !  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that— Aunt  Dora — the  bank- 
notes!— the  money  that  was  taken! ' 
cried  out  poor  Luoy,  breathless,  and 
shaking  in  every  limb. 

*The  bank-notes,  Lucy!  —  what 
an  idea!  Certainly,  Jack  had  a 
queer  habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep, 
and  doing  strange  things  in  a  state  of 
somnolency ;  but  I  don't  suppose * 

'But  I  saw  him,  Aunt  Dora! — I 
saw  him!  Oh!  if  I  had  only  known 
—only  guessed!  I  am  so  happy — 
so  very,  very  thankful !'  And  here 
Lucy  sank  down  in  a  burst  of  tears, 
that  came  fresh  from  her  very  heart 

'  You  saw  me !'  repeated  the 
young  man,  looking  from  Aunt 
Dora  to  that  crouching,  weeping 
little  figure,  with  an  expression  of 
bewilderment;  'why  did  you  not 
say  so,  then,  and  save  all  the  bother  ?' 

'I  thought  you  knew  what  you 
were  doing,  and  meant  to  do  it 
How  could  I  know?'  sobbed  Lucy. 

'  Thought  that  I  deliberately,  and 
of  my  own  will,  possessed  myself  of 
money  that  did  not  belong  to  me!' 
said  Jack,  with  involuntary  haughti- 
ness. But  the  next  instant  his 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  overpowered 
him,  and  he  burst  into  a  laugh  so 
hearty  and  prolonged  that  Aunt 
Dora  joined  in  it,  tiU  the  tears 
streamed  down  her&ce;  and  even 
poor  Lucy  was  fain  to  echo  it,  at 
the  dire  and. imminent  risk  of  be- 
coming hysterical. 

'  Poor,  dear  Lucy,'  said  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn,  presently,  between  her  gasps 
for  breath ;  '  so  you  have  really  been 
thinking  that  Jack  played  the  paxt 
of  burglar  that  night  That  explains 
so  many  things.  My  poor  child! 
There,  I  will  not  laugh  any  more, 
if  I  can  help  it;  but,  for  heaven's 
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sake!  tell  xm  all  about  it,  for  I  own 
I  don't  see  the  thing  quite  clearly 
yet* 
And  so  the  whole  story  had  to  be 

gone  over,  or  rather  dragged  into 
ght  by  qnestions;  for  now,  such 
deep,  overpowering  shame  beset 
Lncy— such  a  keen  perception  of 
the  flstct  that  John  Eversleigh  mnst 
of  necessity  and  for  eyermore  hold 
her  in  abhorrence— that  she  waa 
well-nigh  speedbless, 

And  Jack,  being^  really  a  chiyal- 
rons  and  generons-heaited  fellow, 
seeing  all  the  pain  and  shame  in 
the  poor  little  race,  and  desirous  of 
sparmg  it  to  the  uttermost,  sup 

Eressed  whateyer  feeling  he  might 
aye  had  in  the  matter,  after  tibat 
one  inyolnntary  burst,  and  listened, 
with  good-natured  amusement,  to 
the  rdation  of  his  own  exploit 

'  I  wish  you  could  enlighten  me 
as  to  what  I  did  with  the  money, 
for,  on  my  word,  I  haye  neyer  set 
waking  eyes  on  it  At  least,  I  re- 
member now  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  good  joke  to  improyise  a  bur- 
glary, just  for  Aunt  Dora's  amuse- 
ment (you  suggested  the  idea  your- 
self, ma*am,  please  to  recollect); 


but  what  on  earth  became  of  the 
money?  Did  I  go  straight  back 
into  my  room,  I  wonder?' 

'No;  down  stairs,  I  thinV^said 
Lucy,  fiiintly. 

'  The  open  window  in  the  yesti- 
bule.  Jack ;  how  is  that  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  Ah!  I  haye  it  Do 
you  remember  the  little  summer- 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shrubbery  ?  There's  a  sliding  panel 
that  ooncQftIa  a  recess  in  it,  and 
many  a  time  you  haye  hiddoi  my 
keys  and  work-bag  there,  when  you 
were  a  boy.  Jack,  I  will  wager  half 
the  money  that  you  put  it  there  1' 

Which,  on  exammation,  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  There  lay  the 
little  iyoiy-clasped  box,  containing 
the  roll  of  bank-notes,  neyer  touched 
since  Mrs.  Selwyn's  hand  had  placed 
them  in  it;  and  so  the  mysteiyof 
the '  Burglary  at  Faustel  Eyersleigh' 
wasamystei^nolonger;  though  in 
years  to  come  it  became  a  stoiy  that 
Aunt  Dora  was  neyer  tired  of  telling 
to  the  little  bright-eyed  listeners 
round  her  chair,  who  called  the 
hero  and  heroine  '  papa '  and 
'mamma.' 

J.  B.  MSABKB. 


THE  ETHICS  OP  THE  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 


THE  Boyal  Italian  Opera  season 
in  London  has  just  come  to  a 
close,  in  the  two  great  houses.  I 
Icaye  it  to  the  professed  musical 
critics  to  giye  a  summary  of  the 
operatic  season.  Th^  will  comment 
on  someeccentricitieeof  management 
and  some  failures  of  promises.  Of 
course  there  will  be  some  flaws  of 
detail  to  be  pointed  out,  and  the 
critics  will  haye  their  priyate  pre- 
ferences. But  I  trust  Uiey  will  idl 
do  justice  to  the  immense  talent  and 
zeal  shown  both  by  Mr.  Gye  and 
Mr.  Mapleson.  They  deserye  the 
utmost  credit,  and  I  trust  and 
belieye  that  they  haye  both  obtained 
substantial  success.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceiye  anything  more 
splendid  and  inspiriting  than  an 
eyening  in  the  height  of  the  season 
at  one  of  the  London  houses  deyoted 


to  Italian  opera.  It  is  a  subject 
which  may  well  open  up  a  yein  of 
reflection  for  the  moralist  De 
Qaincey,  in  his  familiar  tidk,  used 
to  say  tihat  he  looked  upon  Italian 
opera  as  the  highest  outcome  of  our 
ciyilization.  It  is,  indeed,  the  yery 
flower  and  crown  of  our  modem 
life  of  intellectual  luxury  and  refine- 
ment. It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  spectacle  or  the  spectators  go 
furthest  to  make  up  the  imposing 
effect  of  the  whola  The  finest  con- 
ceptions of  great  masters  are  inter- 
preted by  we  highest  yociJization 
which  the  world  can  furnish,  with  the 
best  scenery  and  decorations  which 
the  highest  artistic  skill  can  elabo- 
rate ;  and  the  mighty  audience  repre- 
sents an  amount  of  wealth,  eminenee, 
culture,  and  intelligence,  sudh  as 
nowhere  in  the  land  is  gathered 
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together  in  such  a  mass.  Setting 
aside,  for  the  moment,  considerations 
both  of  criticism  and  fiashion,  it  can 
hardly  be  donbted  that  we  have  in 
the  Italian  opera  a  most  important 
instroment  of  education  and  de- 
Telopment.  It  is  not  alone  that 
the  dramatic  instinct  is  gratified — 
that  instinct  so  deeply  engrafted  in 
hnman  nature,  that  it  can  no  more 
be  entirely  eliminated  than  any 
other  department  of  onr  moral  being. 
That  highest  sense  is  touched  where 
sense  and  spirit  chiefly  commingle ; 
sympathy  and  imagination  are  in 
the  nighest  degree  evoked ;  another 
and  bright  intellectual  world  is 
thrown  open. 

Our  supposed  moralist  will  be 
greatly  s^ck,  neyerthelefls,  with 
a  kind  of  immorality  in  the 
Italian  opera.  The  stage  at  the 
present  day,  both  dramatic  and 
operatic,  is  free,  it  is  true,  from  the 
reproaches  which  might  justly  be 
applied  to  it  with  every  degree  of 
invectiye  a  generation  ago.  There 
IB  no  more  harm  in  the  opera  than 
in  any  large  fashionable  gathering 
in  "MAjfBiii  or  Tybumia.  Still 
there  exists  in  many  circles  a  violent 
disKke  to  the  oi>era  on  the  score  of 
its  supposed  evil  tendencies.  Now 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
weight  and  extent  of  this  objection, 
fully  allowing  the  importance  of  it. 
It  is  very  demrable  that  the  minds  of 
many  worthy  people  should  be 
settled  npon  the  subject— worthy 
people  who,  to  our  mind,  might  veiy 
well  have  boxes  and  stalls  of  their 
own»  There  is,  unhappily,  a  good 
deal  of  Gonfasion  of  thought  which 
leads  to  much  practical  insincerily. 
Many  persons  will  speak  slightingly 
and  condemningly  of  an  opera,  yet, 
living  in  the  country,  they  make  a 
point  of  going  to  the  Opera  when  in 
town,  or,  living  in  town,  they  frequent 
the  Opera  when  they  are  on  the 
Continent  Churchmen,  Presbyte- 
rians, Dissenters,  they  all  do  it ;  and 
we  have  even  met  with  the  enormity 
of  an  influential  parson  denouncing 
the  Opera  in  his  public  teaching,  and 
countenancing  it  in  his  private  prac- 
tice. The  notion  of  supposed  im- 
morality is  to  a  great  extent  illusory. 
The  Opera  is  altogether  an  unreal 
worldj    an   ideality  which,   coolly 


examined,  is  simple  absurdity.  No 
man  in  the  high  concerns  of  life  ever 
speaks  in  recitative  any  more  than 
he  adjusts  his  ordinary  conversation 
so  that  he  should  always  speak  in 
blank  verse.  In  the  same  way  the 
plot  of  the  operatic  story  is  equally 
unreal;  no  one  dwells  upon  that; 
the  dramatic  situation  is  altogether 
unreal  and  only  of  value  as  it  affords 
a  vehicle  for  the  musical  rendering. 
Still  the  ordinary  construction  of 
an  opera,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
is  entirely  faulty,  in  perhaps  a 
majority  of  instances.  When  the 
morality  of  Mrs.  Norton's  novel, 
'  Lost  and  Saved,'  was  sharply  criti- 
cised, that  lady  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
'  Times,'  pointing  out  that  the  plot 
of  nearly  all  the  operas  was  at  least 
as  faulty  as  her  own  story.  Sup- 
posing she  proved  her  case,  we  do 
not  know  wnat  her  case  may  be 
supposed  to  prova  It  would  not 
invalidate  the  criticism;  it  would 
only  show  that  the  criticism  might 
be  indefinitely  extended  in  another 
direction.  There  are  some  operas 
so  utterly  bad  that  we  would  not 
for  a  moment  seek  to  defend  them. 
Such  a  one  was '  La  Traviata,'  which 
tiie  Queen  would  never  hear,  and 
which  now  her  subjects  have  learned 
to  ignore.  There  is  a  school  also  of 
captious  critidsm,  the  effect  of 
which  is  decidedly  unwholesome  and 
ignoble.  This  is  the  school  of  the 
very  nice  people  who  have  very 
nasty  ideas.  They  drag  out  the 
latent  indelicacy,  which,  but  for 
their  suggestion,  would  escape  the 
notice  of  the  innocent-minded.  We 
pity  the  moral  perversity  of  the  man 
who  could  carp  at '  La  Sonnambula,' 
or  'L'Africaine,'  or  'Mirella.'  We 
know  instances  in  which  the 
'Huguenots'  have  produced  an 
effect  which  was,  in  point  of  ^t,  a 
religious  effect  The  wonderful 
genius  of  Meyerbeer  often  seizes 
the  very  essence  of  a  historical 
period  and  gives  a  large  amount  of 
positive  instruction.  As  it  was  said 
of  some  charming  woman,  that  to 
know  her  was  in  itself  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, so  also  it  is  a  liberal  education 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  an  opera 
of  Meyerbeer's.  How  exactly,  in  the 
'Huguenots,'  does  he  make  us 
understand  the  period  of  the  war  of 
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the  Leagne,  doing  impartiAl  justice 
to  the  merits  and  defects  both  of 
Bonumist  and  Hngnenot;  and  until 
we  baye  seen  the  'Prophete'  we 
haidly  comprehend  the  difficult  and 
cnrions  sabject  of  the  Anabaptists. 
The  high  edacational  effect  of  sach 
opens  as  these  is  tmdonbied.  We 
baye  often  felt  in  the  case  of  a  yonng 
man— one  who  is  idling  in  banacks, 
or  lounging  away  his  time  in  clubs, 
or  absorbed  in  dogs,  horses,  or 
gambling — ^that  we  should  be  confer- 
ring on  him  a  great  boon,  that  we 
should  be  going  a  long  way  towards 
making  a  Oy  mon  fit  for  an  Iphigenia, 
if  we  could  giye  such  a  one  a 
thorough  taste  for  the  refined  plea- 
sure of  the  opera.  At  a  heayy 
dinner,  chiefly  noticeable  for  tasteless 
expense,  or  witnessing  the  British 
institution  of  tea  and  scandal,  or 
observing  the  yapid  condition  of  a 
circle  where  colourless  conversation 
or  silly  novel  reading  are  tiie  only 
intellectual  resource,  we  often  think 
how  well  these  might  be  exchanged 
for  the  intellectuid  excitement  of  an 
opera,  of  which  the  full  appreciation 
would  be  a  distinct  intellectual 
achieyement  What  we  need  is 
some  wise  discrimination  in  the 
matter.  There  is  an  un&imess  on 
the  port  of  an  important  section  of 
the  public,  in  wnoUy  rejectiDg  an 
amusement  because  some  specimens 
of  that  amusement  may  not  be  in- 
nocuous. We  might  as  well  decline 
society  on  account  of  its  scandal;  we 
might  refuse  all  invitations  because 
feasting  implies  an  opening  for  ex- 
cess ;  we  might  go  out  of  tide  world 
on  account  of  the  acknowledged 
evil  that  is  in  the  world.  A  man 
does  right  in  declining  to  assist  at  an 
opera  when  he  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing distinctiy  wrong.  Butjwe  think 
he  is  mistaken  if  he  debars  himself 
from  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  in- 
tellectual culture  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  ethical  objection.  We  go  further. 
It  is  still  a  sad  fact,  that  the  highest 
efforts  of  musical  genius  are  in 
music  allied  to  some  of  the  lowest 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  But  even 
allowing  this,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether,  on  account  of  this 
base  element,  we  should  abdicate  a 
portion  of  that  intellectual  culture 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  duties 


of  rational  beings.  We  do  not  discard 
Shakespeare  on  account  of  his  gross- 
ness,  nor  Dante  on  account  of  his 
superstition.  More,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  said  on  behalf  eyen  of  the  opera 
whose  libretto  we  dislike,  than  might 
be  supposed.  Take  up,  for  instance, 
the  plays  of  Beaumarchais,  whose 
fieiyourite  character  of  Figaro  has 
occasioned  two  most  exquisite  operas, 
'IlBarbiere  di  Seviglia'  and  'Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro.'  Any  one  who 
compares  even  the  libretto  of  the 
opera  of 'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  with 
the  writings  of  Beaumarchais,  will 
perceive  the  immense  advance  of  the 
opera  upon  the  drama.  There  is 
still  an  objection  to  the  construction 
of  the  plot,  but  in  the  opera  the  story 
is  refined  and  even  to  some  extent 
dignified.  Mozart  has  some  of  his 
most  beautdfol  compositions  in  this 
opera;  the  language  of  passion  was 
never  translated  into  music  more 
eloquentiy  and  nobly.  Again,  take 
the  '  Don  Giovanni,'  against  which 
the  ethical  objection  is  still  more 
strong.  Mozart  used  to  say  that  he 
composed  that  opera,  not  for  the 
public,  but  for  his  friends.  There  was 
not  the  least  thought  of  pandering 
to  an  evU  nature  in  tiiat  great 
maestro.  Indeed,  what  we  know  of 
his  life  seems  utterly  to  forbid  any- 
such  supposition.  A  young  man 
passionately  attached  to  his  wife, 
devotedly  fond  of  his  littie  ones, 
tremblingly  alive  to  each  fine  in- 
fluence of  nature  and  of  art,  Mozart 
lived  a  life  of  abstraction,  in  a  region 
of  ideas  which  left  him  a  mere  child 
in  the  things  of  this  life.  The 
dramatic  situations  were  mere  key 
notes ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  the 
mere  mechanism  of  his  divine  art ; 
he  gave  them  an  interpretation  so 
utterly  removed  from  any  baseness 
of  their  own,  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
translation,  but  an  entire  transfer- 
ence into  another  and  higher  region. 
Mozarf  s  genius  was,  in  fact,  Shake- 
spearian, but  its  general  bias  and 
t^dency,  almost  from  the  yery  first 
till  the  'Bequiem,'  were  towards 
sacred  music  In  his  highest  operas 
there  are  bars  of  music  that  would 
suit  his  mass  music ;  and  yet  on  the 
first  showing  as  great  an  ethical  ob- 
jection might  lie  against  his  'Don 
Giovanni'  and  'Nozze  di  Figaro' 
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as ftgamstany  opera  that  might  be 
named;  an  objection  of  which  the 
composer  was  probably  utterly  nn- 
conscious.  It  is  impossible  to  place 
the  opera  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
corresponding  literary  work;  to 
condemn  the  'Don  GioTanni'  of 
Mozart,  as  we  condemn  the  'Don 
Jnan' of  Byron. 

I  am  tolerably  familiar  with 
nearly  every  part  of  the  Opera 
Houses.  I  have  lonnged  in  my 
stall,  and  chatted  in  my  box ;  I 
have  crashed  in  at  the  pit  entrance, 
and  I  have  adventuronsly  scaled 
the  heights  of  the  amphitheatre. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  most 
gennine  lorers  of  operatic  music  are 
to  be  found  in  l^e  pit  and  the 
amphitheatre.  These  places  afford 
a  real  test  whereby  to  gauge  mu- 
sical ardour.  A  man  waits  in  the 
colonnade  long  before  the  hour  of 
opening,  and  then  stays  his  patient 
half-hour  in  the  pit  before  the 
OTerture  strikes  up.  Men  and 
women  climb  up  to  the  heated 
ceiling,  where  they  see  and  hear 
only  indifferently  well,  in  their  de- 
sire for  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure 
— ^highly-educated  men,  quiet,  lady- 
like women  in  hundreds,  with  a 
deep  love  of  the  highest  music,  and 
insufficient  means  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  in  its  perfection.  The  no- 
tion of  such  persons  beiDg  influ- 
enced in  their  attendance  by  pru- 
rient curiosity  is  simply  puerile, 
and  only  indicatiye  of  a  very  literal, 
commonplace,  unrefined  mind.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  better  evidence 
than  that  thus  furnished  to  us  of 
the  innocuousness  and  elevating  in- 
fluence of  the  opera. 

Anything  of  which  the  intention 
18  obviously  evil  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Some  time  back,  visiting 
the  Hayniarket  Theatre,  we  were 
much  pained  by  the  gratuitous  in- 
troduction of  coarse  language  and 
swearing  not  in  the  text  of  the  play 
that  was  being  acted.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  the  decline  of  the  British 
drama,  when  its  intereste  are  preju- 
dicedtin  this  shameful  manner,  and 
the  classes,  on  whose  support  it  ought 
to  rest,  are  thus  alienated.  We  believe 
it  would  be  well  if  persons  should  re- 
fuse their  support  to  such  theatres, 
and  reserve  it  for  those  who  are 


content  with  the  legitimate  amuse- 
mente  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Fechtor, 
for  instance,  never  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  evil  words, 
through  mere  love  and  affinity  to 
evil.  From  such  a  reproach  as  this 
we  believe  that  the  opera  is  com- 
pletely free.  Many  persons  scarcely 
admit  ethical  considerations  in  the 
question  of  their  amusements,  and 
tnese  will,  of  course,  attend  all 
operas  indiscriminately.  We  trust 
they  will  derive  all  the  good,  and  as 
little  of  the  evil  as  jXMSsible,  from, 
such  mixed  performances.  We  are 
sure  that  there  is  a  large  class  to 
whom  it  is  altogether  pure,  on 
whom  the  evil  does  not  even  glance, 
and  who  fiind  in  it  a  source  of  high 
intellectual  happiness.  Our  point 
is  this,  that  those  who  do  not  attend 
the  opera  at  all  should  give  it  a 
discriminating  support.  When  ma- 
nagers understand  that  public  taste 
is  thus  leavened  for  the  better,  and 
that  the  public  demand  that  the 
sense  of  tiie  good  and  fair  should 
not  be  disturbed,  they  will  wish  to 
progress  in  usefulness  and  goodness 
of  purpose.  Much  may  be  done  for 
the  improvement  of  tiie  opera,  as 
Wagner  has  shown ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  we  regret  that  the 
production  of '  Tannhaiiser '  has  hem 
so  long  deferred.  It  will  be  a  good, 
both  for  the  mental  elevation  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  opera,  when  the  sound, 
religious  mass  of  people,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  will  attend 
the  lyric  or  dramatic  entertainment 
which  they  can  'approve,  and  only 
stand  aloof  from  those  which  they  can- 
not On  the  more  general  objections 
which  are  sometimes  made,  on  the 
score  of  time  and  the  score  of  expense, 
we  have  not  entered,  as  they  are  only 
accidental  to  the  argument.  A  man 
who  cannot  afford  tiie  time,  has  no 
right  to  attend  meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall ;  and  a  man  who  cannot  afford 
the  money,  has  no  right  to  give  a 
guinea  to  a  charitable  institution. 
We  object  to  the  objections  against 
the  o]^ra,  so  far  as  they  are  merely 
traditional— the  echoes  of  a  conven- 
tional, stereotyped  morality,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  ^ood  manners,  and  the 
freedom  and  mtegrity  of  moral  life. 


DE  PEOFUNDIS. 

SHE  has  left  me  alone  in  mj  sorrow. 
The  Dwd  with  tlie  fathomless  eye — 

And  her  heart  was  betrothed  to  snoth^, 
Era  the  tear  of  oni  parting  wets  dry. 

Ah  1  joath  was  m;  bane,  little  Ciii»d ; 

And  razors  no  comibrt  can  bring. 
For  my  whiskers  ara  all  in  prospectiTe, 

My  monstacfae  is  a  pitifbl  thing. 


She  knew  that  I  lored  her  to  madneee. 
And  youth  made  my  passion  sablime; 

Oh !  had  she  bnt  waited  a  littie — 
It  was  merely  a  matter  of  time — 

I'd  hare  pomred  ont  my  sonl  in  her  praises, 
Written  sonnete  and  songs  by  the  score. 

And  swamped  these  dear  magazine  pages 
With  a  flood  of  poetical  lore  I 
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Bat  Tanished  the  mists  and  the  glory. 

Queen  Mab  with  her  fiury-like  teiun — 
And  I  waken, like  one  who  was  dreaming^ 

And  finds  it  was  only  a  dream. 

I  will  stroll  through  the  fields  and  the  meadows, 

And  weep  to  the  lapwing's  cry. 
With  a  brier«root  pipe  in  my  pocket 

And  a  packet  of  Bristol  bird's-^e. 

And  the  smoke  will  arise  like  incense 

In  clouds  from  the  reeking  bowl. 
Ear  np  on  the  woodlands  and  meadows. 

Like  the  sigh  of  a  weary  sonL; 
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'p  AmST  a  veil  of  sonset  fires 

\X  Loom  the  slowly  darkening  spires. 

Pinnacled  in  dnsky  glare ; 
Throngh  the  twilight  ceaseless  coming, 
Lo!  the  city's  mighty  hnmming 

Palpitating  on  the  air. 

Eippling  down  the  ornate  firetwork. 
Flowers  in  a  tangled  network. 

Bathed  in  flood  of  silver  light ; 
With  the  soft  wind  weirdly  woven 
Gomes  the  mnsic  of  Beethoven, 

Breaking  ont  npon  the  night. 

From  the  open  window  gleaming. 
Leaps  a  warm  glad  Instre,  streaming 

Throngh  the  cnrtains'  filmy  haze ; 
Underneath  the  trellised  roses. 
Fondly  tended,  one  reposes 

Eloquent  of  other  days. 

Bays  when  frame  and  mind  were  yonthful. 
When  the  earnest  and  the  tmthfcd 

Bnled  the  atmosphere  of  life ; 
Beoollections  of  a  mother 
And  a  bold,  tme-hearted  brother — 

Beoollections  of  a  wife. 

Bright-haired  Lilian,  dark-eyed  Edith, 
Listen  while  the  old  man  readeth 

From  the  book  of  dear  old  times ; 
Galling  from  the  palace  tower, 
Lo !  the  voices  of  the  honr 

Fill  the  air  with  solemn  rhymes.  A.  E. 
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Madxlihx  Bbohan,  of  the  FRASfiua 


IT  is  haidlf  pOB^ble  to  orer-estd- 
mate  the  power  of  a  great  actress. 
She  is  nsnallj  handsome,  haa  flue 
eyes,  and  knows  how  to  use  them ; 
a  good  presenc«,  and  a  sweet  natural 
Toice,  over  which  she  has  perfect 
control.  Her  voice  and  features  act 
in  concert,  like  a  combined  attack 
of  artillery  and  in&ntryi  and  she 
has  a  strong  '  will,' that  strange  con- 
centration of  temper,  faith,  eoecgy, 
and  perseverance  that  forms  the 
motive  power  of  genius  and  of  talent. 
Lastly— and  this,  perhaps,  is  liie 
chief  source  of  her  charm— she  is  a 
a  woman! 

The  trinmpfaa  of  a  queen  of 
society  and  oi  a  qneen  of  comedy 
are  strangely  like,  and  strangely 
onlike.  The  one  is  bom  great,  the 
other  achieves  greatness ;  or,  as  is 
sometimes  the  esse,  has  greatness 
thmst  npon  her.  The  grande  dame 
tecdves  the  homage  of  the  world 
with  a  grsciooB  conscionsness  of  her 
eovereignty ;  the  qneen  of  oomedy 


bends  to  the  thronged  andience 
with  the  same  stately  ooartMj. 
'  The  countess  is  charming  ti>-iughV 
remark  the  men  in  the  room.  '  The 
Siddons  is  in  splendid  force  this 
evening,'  say  the  habituJt  of  tbe 
stalls.  The  newspapers  inform  ua 
that  the  Marchioness  Blank-blank 
entertained  distinguished  and  bah- 
ionable  company  on  such  or  such 
an  evening,  and  that  Miss  Star-star 
is  about  to  appear  in  a  new  cha- 
racl«r,  translated  expressly  for  her 
from  the  French  by  that  eminent 
English  dramatist,  Hr.  Lifter. 
Young  men  vith  a  talent  for  ad- 
niiring  their  friends  speak  boaat- 
fully  of  a  man  they  know  who  dines 
at  Lady  Blank-blank's,  as  they  do 
of  one  who  ia  on  speaking  terms 
with  Miss  Star-star.  Yonng  Alder- 
shott,  when  he  is  very  young  looks 
up  to  Lady  Blank-blank  as  to  a 
moon  that  it  is  useless  raring  for. 
Miss  Star-star,  by  dint  of  stnd;, 
passing  examinations,  a  foreign  war. 
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bard  fightdng,  glorj  and  distiDotioa 
might  be  attained.  Her  hand  Ib  the 
hiUfm  lie  marechal  he  moat  coTets. 
When  Lad;  Blaok-blank  deecends 
the  Btoira  to  her  carriage,  servante 
look  down  their  ejea,  and  stand  np 
■gainBt  the  wall,  motionless  as  gor- 
geous beetles  in  a  naturalist'B  col- 
lection. When  Miss  Star-star 
alights  from  her  brougham  and 
glides  npon  the  atage,  carpenters 
touch  their  paper  caps,  and  even 
gasmen  are  stricken  with  awe. 
When  lady  Blank-blank  is  only  a 
minceas  of  society,  and  the  Earl  of 
Blank-blank  carries  her  away,  many 
gallant  bachelor  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  have  retired  from 


the  army,  re-enter  it,  or  seek  diplo- 
matic difltinction  in  remote  parts  of 
India.  When  Miss  Star- star  is 
led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  several 
inconsolablee  find  a  temporary  balm 
for  their  disappointment  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  brandy  and  Seltzer- 
wator.  When  the  princess  of  so- 
ciety and  the  qoeen  of  comedy  ore 
both  married,  who  shall  aay  which 
of  thoir  adorers  they  really  loved? 
who  shall  say  that  they  did  not 
cherish  a  passion  for  one — or  two 
— who  looked  on  them  indifferently  ? 
who  shall  say — indeed,  considering 
the  vaetneee,  variety,  and  compli- 
cation of  the  Bnbjoct— who  shall  say 
anything  at  all  ? 


HlDIOIOIKLU  VlCTOUl,  or  THE 

When  the  sceptre  fUls;  when 
Btshkm  changes ;  when  raven  hair  is 
18  nothing,  and  golden  locks  are  con- 
sidered snnljght ;  when  a  newer  and 
yoimger  qoeen  pnshee  the  old  qneen 
from  the  throne, — what  then?  It  is 
left  to  royalty  in  retreat  to  lament 
the  Ttilgarity  and  degradation  of 
the  present  taste,  &a.,  &e.  It  is 
Bc»nething  to  have  been  a  qneen; 
brat  it  is  terrible  to  be  displaced— 
to  be  pointed  ont  by  parvenns  as 
old-fashioned.  Then  consolation 
most  be  drawn  tram  memory.  The 
time    vxu — 'Antree  temps,  antres 
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mcenrs,'  tuid  mirrors  ore  not  so 
tmthfnl  as  they  nsed  to  be. 

The  queens  of  comedy  here  treated 
of  are  not  of  the  past  They  are 
reigning  monarcheeses—if  there  be 
such  a  word,  and  if  not,  it  is  now 
presented  to  the  Englieh  language, 
which  has  adopted  worse— tl^y 
con  be  seen  in  that  pleasontest  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe— Paris. 

Our  first  engraving  is  of  Made- 
moiselle Madeline  Brohan,  who 
holds  a  high  reputation  for  talent 
and  for  beanty.  Of  her  beauty  onr 
readers  may  judge.  They  should  be 
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infoimed  that  Mademoiselle  Made- 
line Brohan  is  tall  and  stately^  witii 
the  air  and  manner  usually  asso- 
ciated with  Lady  Macbeth,  tem- 
pered by  the  ooqueti^  of  a  court 
shepherdess.  She  is  an  accepted 
artiste  of  the  first  class.  She  has 
made  her  proofs,  and  conquered  the 
futidious  Frenchmen  who  rule 
dramatic  art  in  Paris,  in  the  plays 
of  Bacine,  Gomeille,  and  Mouere. 
Her  school  of  acting  is  the  grand 
high  school,  that  never  descends  to 
trick  or  palpable  art  She  has  the 
power — so  rare  upon  the  English 
stage—of  looking  love  out  of  her 
eyes,  while  she  is  speaking  on  an 
indifferent  subject ;  and  this  without 
looking  too  much  love.  Her  love  is 
the  passion  of  a  real  living  woman, 
that  thinks  the  man  she  chooses 
handsome,  tall,  clever,  and  coura- 
geous. She  is  not  one  of  ihoeepetUfB 
mattresses  who  amuse  themselvM 
with  an  affection,  and  minauder 
through  the  semblance  of  a  pasiion. 
She  can  coquette ;  but  she  feels  that 
she  is  only  coquetting,  and  doM  not 
attempt  mock-passion  or  morbid 
sentimental  self-deception.  This 
peculiar  quality  in  her  art  is 
remarkably  exemplified  In  her 
performance  in  I>umat*B  'Yerre 
d*Eau/  and  in  Alfred  de  Musset's 
'  Caprice.'  Her  latest  triumph  is  in 
the  'Marquise,'  in  Monsieur  Pon- 
sard's  play  of '  Le  Lion  Amoureuz.' 
The  marquise  is  of  the  very  bluest 
blood  of  France.  She  is  a  widow — 
her  husband  perished  by  the  guillo- 
tine during  the  Terror.  Her  father, 
an  avowed  and  fearless  enemy  of  the 
Bepublic,  is  in  exile.  She  waits 
upon  Humbert— the  Citizen  Hum- 
bert— ^the  General  Humbert  —  the 
patriot  Humbert — the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  National 
Safety— to  ask  permission  for  her 
father  to  return  to  Paris.  Her  toilette 
is  plain  and  simple,  for  she  fears 
lest  she  should  excite  the  prejudices 
of  the  stem  republican  by  any  sign 
of  sumptuary  distinction.  Hum- 
bert looks  at  the  lovely  patrioienne. 
Her  hands  are  white,  and  show  no 
marks  of  labour — disgusting  I  Her 
complexion,  fiedr  and  well  preserved 
by  the  arts  of  the  toilette,  is  un- 
tanned  by  the  sun  and  unseamed 
bgr  the  rugged  lines  of  labour-^ 


offensive!  Her  eyes  are  dark  and 
lustrous;  the  patriot  receives  a 
glance  from  them.  Will  the  cUo^ 
yenne  be  seated?  The  cUoyennsiB 
pleading  for  a  fietther,  and  is  a 
woman  of  the  world.  The  patriot 
will  not  grant  her  prayer.  The 
presence  of  patricians  is  dangerous 
to  the  State.  '  But,'  murmurs  the 
citoyenne'^marquise,  *  surely  I  should 
not  be  called  a  patrician;  I  have 
been  a  servant  in  a  publio-house.' 
'A  servant!'  repeats  the  patriot, 
interested  at  once.  'Tea,'  replies 
the  petitioner;  'when  the  Bevo- 
lution  broke  out  we  fled  to  Ger- 
many. I  was  alone  and  without 
means.  I  took  service  in  a  small 
auberge.'  The  patriot  is  more  in- 
terested than  ever.  A  marquise 
could  not  care  about  her  father; 
those  sort  of  people  never  do ;  it  is 
not  in  their  nature:  but  a  servant- 
girl  at  a  pothouse,  accustomed  to 
the  drawing  of  beer,  washing  of 
dishes,  and  rinsing  of  pots,  is  a 
superior  person — indeed,  quite  a 
human  being :  and  then,  such  eyes 
to  examine  quart  mugs,  and  such 
hands  to  dust  down  tables,  and  such 
a  presence  to  answer  the  beck  and 
call  of  drunken  boors,  such  a  liquid 
treble  to  cry  'Coming,  sir!'  The 
member  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Safety  will  think  of  the  petition  of 
the  marohion— — of  the  ex-waitress. 
The  lady  perceives  her  advantage: 
the  waitress  has  served  her  turn; 
the  marchioness  too  may  help  her. 
She  informs  the  stern  patriot  that 
he  was  born  on  her  fiekther's  estate ; 
and  that  they  were  friends  when 
they  were  ch&dren.  They  played 
together  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest  near  the  ch&teau.  'Great 
Powers!'  thinks  the  patriot,  'and 
is  this  the  lovely  child  who  was  my 
boyish  idol?  and  have  those  dear 
white  hands  washed  glasses  ?'  The 
prayer  of  the  citoyenne  is  granted; 
and  the  patriot  has  fallen  head  over 
ears  in  love  with  a  cMevant.  Nor  is 
the  ci-devant  unconscious  of  the 
rugged  virtues  of  the  oitizen-gene- 
ral ;  of  the  deep,  passionate,  un«- 
selfish  nature  hidden  beneath  the 
rough  crust  of  sans  adottisnK  If 
not  killed,  she  is  winged;  if  not 
hit  mortally,  she  is  stricken.  She 
offers  General  Humbert  an  invita* 
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tion  to  a  ronton  at  Madame  Tal- 
ly's that  eyemng— the  ex-marohio- 
nem  has  invited;  the  general  is 
aboat  to  refuse — when  he  catches 
a  glint  firom  the  eyes  of  the  ex- 
ivaitresB,  and  aooepts.  They  salnte^ 
and  the  citizen  condncts  the  dto* 
yenne  to  the  door. 

This  scene  Mademoiselle  Made- 
line Brohan  acta  to  the  life,  and 
without  exaggeration  or  apparent 
efibri  It  ia  in  the  artiste's  manipu- 
lation of  the  delicate  shades— the 
nuances  of  emotion,  character,  and 
manner — that  she  is  so  admirable. 
At  one  moment  she  is  a  lady,  con- 
scious of  the  advantage  of  her  birth ; 
the  next,  she  is  conscious  that  she 
is  of  a  proscribed  race.  She  evokes 
recollections  of  the  past— of  her 
services  at  the  auberge,  of  her 
childhood,  of  her  widowhoodi  of 
her  former  state,  her  present  de- 
fencelessness — and  all  this  is  not 
acted,  not  spoken  of,  but  inferred 
by  manner,  by  inflection  of  voice, 
and  expression  of  face;  and  through 
all,  a  dawning  love  of  the  man  she 
is  addressing  is  felt  and  understood, 
though  not  expressed.  Thia  Is  one 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
dramatic  art  in  which  the  French 
excel  us.  We  English  are  luoh 
downright  truth-tellers,  that  we  re- 
quire the  characters  on  our  stage  to 
make  a  plain  statement  of  their 
feelings.  Even  lago  tells  us  what  a 
villain  he  is  in  his  soliloquies.  If  a 
young  lady  has  to  avow  a  reciprocity 
of  feeling,  she  does  it  with  an  almost 
brutal  candour,  something  after  this 
fiishion — 

'Yes,  Edward!  I  love  you— I 
adore  you!  and  never  shall  this 
heart  be  another's!' 

Plain,  straightforward,  and  can- 
did— but  too  candid  for  nature. 
These  avowiJs  should  be  made  by 
expression  of  feature,  intonation, 
and  those  thousand  graces  that 
women,  when  they  love,  know  how 
to  exploit  so  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mademoiselle  Ma- 
deline Brohan  is  a  great  'widow.' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
i^ance  marriages  are  made  by 
parents,  and  that  mutual  inclina- 
tion  is  no  part  of  the  bargain.  It  is 
the  young  widow,  then,  who  feels, 
MuhkB,  and  acts  for  herself;  who 


has  some  knowledge  of  the  world, 
who  has  travelled,  who  has  ob- 
served, who  possesses  friends,  tact, 
social  consideration,  and  position; 
who  is  rich,  and  can  afiEord  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  affections;  who  is 
not  above  treating  the  man  she  has 
selected  as  a  good  second,  with 
some  small  tracaaserie ;  and  .who, 
though  she  will  not  absolutely 
'propose'  herself,  will  force  a  pro- 
posal from  a  timid  gentleman  un- 
accustomed to  the  arts  of  matri- 
monial diplomacy. 

Mademoiskllb  Victobu,  of  the 

^  'GyMNASB' AND  THI  'FeAN^AIS.* 

Mademoiselle  Madeline  Brohan  is 
the  brilliant  widow  of  comedy,  Made- 
moiselle Victoria  is  the  sentimental 
spinster,  in  maiden  meditation,  not 
fancy  free. 

A  pnpil  of  Madame  Bose  Gheri, 
who  was  the  directress  of  the  Gym- 
nase,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Gym- 
nase.  Mademoiselle  Victoria,  though 
less  brilliant  than  her  instructress, 
is  more  tender.  The  pensive, 
dreamy  eyes  convey  the  impression 
of  ao  ^attachment  unfortunately 
placed*  Young  ladies  in  France  are 
not  allowed  the  same  unrestricted 
fi:eedom  as  English  girls.  They 
would  consider  it  an  infraction  of 
maidenly  dignity  to  show  the 
smallest  sign  of  susceptibility  or 
preference.  They  never  tell  their 
love,  but  concealment,  like  a  worm 
i'  the  bud,  i&c.,  does  its  work.  The 
peculiar  genius  of  Mademoiselle 
Victoria  will  be  best  described  by 
saying  that  she  suffers  uncomplain- 
ingly ;  and  yet  hor  whole  audience 
are  conscious  of  every  pang  she 
feels.  In  the  part  of  a  young  lady, 
an  orphan  with  small  means,  living 
in  the  house  of  a  rich  uncle,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  a  beau  causiri, 
who  makes  her  the  confidant  of  his 
love  for  another,  she  would  be 
charming.  She  would  advise  her 
cousin  how  to  win  her  rival's  heart, 
and  strive  her  utmost  to  promote 
the  match,  though  all  the  time  she 
knew  that  her  cousin's  marriage 
would  be  her  death-warrant.  She 
would  make  friends  with  the  yotmg 
lady, '  Edouard's  future,'  and  help 
to  dress  her  hair  for  conquest.    She 
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wonid  pet  the  bride,  and  put  up 
with  her  ill-hnmoim.  She  would 
lore  her  BofferiDg,  and  snfTer  for  her 
love;  and  when  Edouard — preou- 
ming  that  to  ba  the  name  of  the 
beau  cousin — had  made  a  wife  of  a 
pretty,  bramleea  little  milllDor's 
lay-figoie,  she — Mademoiselle  Vic- 
toria, or  rathor  the  j«rt  that  Bhe 
was  playing— would  die,  and  the 
curtain  would  fall  upon  One  piec^ 
and  the  entiie  audience  wonla  exe- 
crate the  blindneea  of  stupid  Mon- 
siear  Edouard. 

The  character  above  mentioned 
is,  as  yet,  unwritten;  but  one  of 
ifodemoiselle  Victoria's  triumphs 
of  this  particnlar  sort  was  noticed 


in  these  pages  some  three  yean  ago. 
Marguerite  was  young,  and  loved  a 
young  gentleman,  Muoel,  hy  name; 
bnt  Marcel  took  no  notice  of  her; 
and  Marguerite  pined,  and  fell  sick, 
and  was  in  danger.  Her  friends, 
fearing  for  her  life,  told  her  that 
Marcel  loved  her,  and  had  tlieir 
consent  to  marry  her.  Uarcel  him- 
self arrived  most  opportunely;  and 
an  interview  ensued,  in  which  Mar- 
cel discovered  that  he  had,  unknown 
to  himself,  loved  Ma^uerite  firom 
the  first  moment  that  be  had  seen 
her.  The  patient  rallies  surpri- 
singly, and  the  doctor  is  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  neither  poppy 
nor  mandragoia,  nor  all  the  drowsy 


syrups  ot  the  East,  nor  any  other 
drags  to  be  foand  in  the  pharm»- 
copceia,  can  medicine  half  so  well 
to  a  young  lady  as  the  interchange 
of  mutual  vows,  and  the  immediate 
prcepect  of  a  wreath  of  oracge-blos- 
Boms.  Unfortunately,  the  roughness 
of  the  course  of  trae  love  is  pro- 
verbial. She  is  told  by  a  venomous 
old  maiden  aunt  that  her  friends 
have  only  boen  deceiving  her ;  that 
they  have  humoured  her  fancies  in 
order  to  restore  her  to  hcaltlt,  and 
that  her  lover  himself  is  in  the  plot. 
The  poison  is  swift.  The  fever  re- 
tnms;  and  with  it  a  mental  ex- 
altation that  invites  death.  She  is 
at  the  window,  watching  the  foiling 


r  TiiK  'Pahib  BorAi.' 

of  tiie  snow.  She  has  been  told  that, 
in  her  critical  state,  to  t^e  cold 
would  be  her  death.  Well,  Maicel 
no  longer  loves  her.  She  has  been 
treated  like  a  capriciooB  child,  life 
is  not  worth  having ;  then  welcome 
death!  She  deliberately  tears  off 
a  portion  of  her  outer-clothing, 
opens  the  wiudow,  steps  into  the 
balcony,  and  exposes  her  bare  heed 
and  shoulders  to  the  wintry  storm. 

Ab  this  pictnre  may  be  too  terrible 
for  the  osoitable  and  sympathetic, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Marcel 
passes  by  in  a  corria^;  sees  his 
beloved  pelted  by  the  pitiless  snow ; 
climbs  the  balcony,  and  lestoies 
Margaerito  to  vital  heat  and  te  her- 
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8^  l^  th6  united  means  of  love 
and  a  for  overcoat. 

Wheneyer  an  artiste  makes  a 
name,  several  fine  old  four-oentn- 
liefi-bottled  stock  anecdotes  are 
brought  to  light,  and  coimected 
with  his  or  her  name.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  great  singer  who, 
when  a  poor  child,  was  sitting  on  a 
doorstep,  nursing  a  younger  sister, 
and  singing  a  haUad  to  lull  the  babe 
to  slumb^,  when  a  bishop  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  by — bishops 
80  often  walk— and,  struck  with  the 
melody  of  the  child's  voice,  stopped 
and  spoke  to  her;  found  her  of  an 
intelligence  beyond  ^her  years  and 
station;  had  musical  instruction 
given  her;  and  so  paved  her  way 
to  the  Grand  Op^ra.  Then  there 
is  another  paragraph,  familiar  as 
'  Enormous  Qooseberries '  and  '  Ex- 
traordinary Aerolites,'  which  relates 
how  a  great  artist  was  in  his  or  her 
carriage,  when  he  or  she  saw  a  crowd 
assembled  around  a  party  of  street 
mountebanks,  which  he  or  she—the 
great  artist— recognized  as  Mends 
of  childhood.  To  leap  from  his 
or  her  carriage — ^to  recognize  these 
friends  of  childhood— is  of  course 
but  Ihe  work  of  a  moment  To 
sing,  or  act,  or  paint  a  picture,  or 
compose  an  opera,  or  to  give  a 
proof  of  their  genius  is  the  work 
of  a  second  moment;  and  to  go 
round  with  the  hat  for  the  benefit 
of  their  childhood's  Mends  suffi- 
ciently occupies  a  third.  The  whole 
thing  is  generous,  impulsive,  makes 
A  good  advertisement,  and  tolls 
weU.  The  fact  of  the  occurrence 
cannot  be  doubted.  Folks  who  have 
xiaen  to  fame  and  fortune  are  inva- 
riably eager  to  find  out  the  lads 
and  lasses  they  have  left  behind 
t^em. 

The  following  little  anecdote, 
however,  is  not  manufactured,  but 
18  true  as  it  is  charming — 

Mademoiselle  Yictoria  was  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  workman  of  Lyons, 
received  into  his  house,  fed,  clothed, 
and  reared  by  him.  La  petite  Vic- 
toria helped  her  adopted  father's 
scanty  means  by  finding  employ- 
ment in  the  theatre.  It  was  a  very 
few  firancs  a  week;  but  it  was 
something.    One  day,  little  Victoria 


heard  her  Mher  express  a  wish  to 
become  proprietor  of  a  small  plot  of 
land. 

'Hein!  Stomach  Blue!  But  that 
I  wish  that  it  were  minel'  said  the 
ouvrier. 

'Then  why  not  buy  it,  father?' 
asked  little  Victoria. 

'  Why  not  buy  it,  Uttle  mother  ?' 
said  the  workman.  'Ahl  but  I 
haven't  any  money.' 

'  But  you  have  some  sous,  &ther.' 

'Yes,  my  little,  some  sous;  but 
not  enough  to  buy  that  plot  of 
land.' 

About  six  months  after,  la  petite 
Victoria  ran  to  her  papa,  and,  giving 
him  a  bagfall  of  copper,  said — 

'Now,  papa!  there  are  enough 
sous  to  buy  the  little  plot  with!' 

'Where  do  these  come  from?' 
asked  the  astonished  workman.- 

'  Instead  of  going  to  the  theatre 
at  night  and  morning  by  the 
bridge  that  it  costs  a  sou  to  cross 
each  time,  I  walked  round  to  the 
farther  bridge,  and  saved  the  sous, 
and  there  they  are,  papa !' 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment 
to  the  little  Victoria  to  learn 
that  even  tiie  accumulation  of  six 
months  was  insufficient  for  the 
coveted  land.  Tears  after,  when 
she  was  an  acknowledged  actress, 
she  visited  Lyons,  found  out  her 
adopted  feither,  and  presented  him 
with  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate  he 
had  longed  for  all  his  life. 

Mademoiselle  Victoria's  most  re- 
cent triumphs  have  been  in  the 
dramas  ana  comedies  of  Piccolino. 
'Les  Ganaches,'  'Le  Demon  de 
Jeu/  'Un  Maison  sans  Enfonts,' 
and  '  L'  (Eillet  Blanc'  She  ia  now  a 
Bocietaire  of  the  Th^&tre  Fran<^s, 
and  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Lafon- 
taine  (also  of  the  Fran9ais),  to  whom 
she  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years. 

Mademoiselle  Masbin,  of  the 
*  Palais  Koyal,' 

If  the  sort  of  lady  presented  to  us 
on  the  stage  by  Mademoiselle  Made- 
line Brohon  woxdd  make  an  admi- 
rable ambassadress.  Mademoiselle 
Victoria  would  make  home  happy 
with  love  in  a  cottage,  with  few 
other  appliances  than  a  small  li- 
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brary  and  a  pearl  of  a  baby.  Made- 
moiselle Mafisin^  of  the  FalaiB  Boyal, 
is  a  charmante  jeune  personne  of  a 
totally  different  sort  She  is  blonde 
—and  Tery  blonde,  with  hair  the 
colour  of  that  portion  of  a  loaf 
which  is  called  kuBsing-crugt.  She 
is  mignonne  to  distraction,  and 
has  a  thousand  and  one  gracions, 
captivating  little  ways,  as  attraotive 
as  they  are  indescribable.  She  is 
tall,  too,  is  Mademoiselle  Massin, 
and  in  general  appearance  looks  an 
ingenue  to  perfection  —  and  par- 
ticularly the  ingSnixe  in  crisp 
muslin,  peculiar  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Th6&tre  du  Palais  Boyal,  who 
has  a  papa  and  a  mamma,  to  whom 
she  yields  implicit  obedience—an 
obedience  that  would  be  angelic,  if 
it  were  not  mechanical.  The  Palais 
Boyal  ingSnue  is  the  dearest  little 
doU  in  the  world;  she  answers, 
*  Oui,  mon  papa,'  and  *oui,  maman,' 
like  a  jpoupee  a  vingt  francs.  She 
receives  her  future  husband  witii 
antarctic  politeness.  She  is  ready  to 
marry  anybody,  presented  by  papa 
or  mamma.  Will  she  be  the  wife 
of  Jules— 'oui,  papa;'  or  of  Al- 
.  phonse—' oui, papa;'  or  of  Le  Com- 
mandant C^sar— 'oui,  papa.'  The 
pretty  face  and  the  fresh  toilette 
have  no  preference. 

Not  that  Mademoiselle  Massin  is 
such  a  piece  of  still  life.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  gay,  vivacious, 
sprightly,  and  espikgle.  Given  a 
gentleman  without  any  very  deep 
feeling,  or  sentiment,  or  earnest- 
ness, and  fond  of  amusement — 
and  many  Frenchmen  are  of  that 
particular  temperament — and  the 
young  personage  Mademoiselle  Mas- 
sin  creates  upon  the  stage  would  be 
the  very  wife  for  him.  They  could 
break&st  together  at  a  cafd  in 
the  morning:  and  madame  would 
be  complaisEince  and  good-humour 
themselves.  She  would  ride  down 
to  the  Bois ;  she  would  dine  ei\}oy- 
ably;  and,perhap8,after  dinner  she 


would  take  a  dgwette— why  were 
we  sent  into  this  world,  but  to 
be    gay?    After  the  cigarette,  a 
6lumb^^-ever   so  little   bit  of  a 
slumbw;  the  kind  of  slumber  that 
is  to  a  sleep  as  a  cigarette  to  a 
meerschaum.    Then  to  dress  again, 
and  a    bal — occasionally   a    bal 
masqu^— which  is  a  joy  for  ever; 
and   a    costume    de  fantaisie    trh 
chic,     Happy  would  be  that  hus- 
band, gifted  with  a  fine  eye  for 
bonnets,  who  was  blessed  with  such 
a  wife.    Conceive  the  happy  man, 
arrayed  in  morning-jacket  and  easy 
slippers,  sipping  a  small  cup   of 
fragrant  coffee,  and   resolving  in 
that  airy  receptacle  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  his  mind,  what  dishes 
he  shall  eat  for  breakfast    To  him 
enters   Julie,  the   beloved  of  his 
waistcoat.    On  Julie's  pretiy  head 
is    a  milky  bonnet — the  work  of 
tasteful  fairies.    Does  Augnste  love 
the   bonnet  ?—AuguBte    does  love 
the  bonnet.    And  the  ribbons^?— 
And  the  ribbons.    And  there  is'an- 
other  bonnet  too— will  Auguste  see 
that? — Auguste  will  see  it    He  is 
charmed  and  ravished  by  it    She 
is  gentillel  she  is  ado-r-r-r-r-^ble  I 
and  they  will  have  truffled    par- 
tridge for  break&st,   and   salmon 
with  lemon  sauce,  and  red  currants, 
and  iced  cream.    And  what  is  this 
world   without    love   and   simple 
pleasures,  and    the  union  of  two 
lond  hearts,  and   the  Op^ra    Co- 
mique,  and  life '  ^  la  mermgue  a  la 
creme  f 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mav- 
riage  of  Julie  and  Alphonse  would 
be  a  trifle  frivolous,  and  would  pall 
after  the  age  of  forty. 

Gentlemen  bachelors,  it  is  for  you 
to  declare  which  sort  of  Queen  of 
Hearts  would  be  most  soothing  to 
your  ambition,  sentiment,  and  com- 
fort,— ^the  majestic,  regal  ruby,  the 
patient,  gentle,  domestic  heart- 
warmer,  or  the  tempting,  brilliant 
little  bonbon. 

T.  W.  B. 
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A  DAY'S  EXOtJESION  INTO  SPAIN. 

5  ^1^.'  >  W  ONSIEUB  deeireB  to  know  the  name 

■■"j^-  '^\~\\  oftherivOT?    It  is  the  BidasBOft.' 

So  a  boatmaa  Skid,  one  briUiantl; 
besntiful  momisg  towards  the  close 
of  last  summer.      We    had  taken 
tntia  from  Biarritz  to  the  little  vil- 
=     lage  of  Hendaje,  a  village  which,  by 
~,^     the  way,  attained  some  notoriety  a 
few  \/o6kB  later,  owing  to  the  al- 
leged diaoDveiy  of  a  plot  to  assaa- 
sinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
there  as  he  passed  tbrongh  on  his 
way  to  Ban  Sebastien  to  meet  the 
-  ^  ^     Qaeett  of  Spain,  with  the  intention 

^^  .       of  seeing  something  of  the  kingdom 

on  tiie  other  Bide  of  the  Pjrunees. 
j^'. ..  We  had  arrived  at  Eendaye  at  an 

-'^r  bonr  when  people  are  uanaily  only 

"'  ^     1    ~  , contemplating  leaving  their  beds; 

we  had  hreakfuted  there  at  Uie 
Tail  way  station,  and  we  hod  engaged  a  boatman  to  take  as  diagonally  acrosa 
the  river  to  Fontarabia,  the  first  ^iani»h  town  which  we  intended  visiting. 
Tben  it  was  that  a  party  of  Four  English  tonrista,  complacently  puffing  at 
their  [ripes  and  admiring  the  scenery,  seated  tbemeelves  in  the  stern  of  a 
weil-l»pt  boat  and  asked  the  question  which  bronght  forth  the  response 
written  above. 

The  Bidaeaoal  Immediai«ly  a  host  of  historical  recollections  mshed  into 
OUT  minds,  and  we  thought  of  that  memorable  day  when  in  the  early 
moniing  the  allied  armies,  commanded  by  the  Marquia  of  Wellington,  left 
the  Spanish  ground  to  cross  the  placid  river  over  which  we  were  being 
lowed  to  make  then;  stand  upon  French  territory.  Immediately  in  front 
of  DS  roae  the  tower  of  the  churoh  of  Fontarabia,  the  tower  from  which  a 
rocket  signalled  the  advance,  and  instinotively  the  names  of  snch  men  as 
Lord  Aylmer,  General  Wilson,  and  Colonel  Maitland  occurred  to  us; 
indeed  throaghont  the  day  in  every  direction  our  eyes  rested  on  towns  or 
moontainB,  the  names  of  which  two-and-fifty  years  before  had  been  familiar 
to  every  Englishman  in  connection  with  the  campaign  of  the  Waters 
Pyrenees. 

In  the  conrse  of  time,  hazy  historical  recollections  having  been  Toted  a 
nuisance,  and  our  pipes  b^ng  finished,  the  keel  of  the  boat  tonched  mad — 
Spanish  mud— and  we  landed  on  a  narrow  stone  quay  and  stood  within 
the  precincts  of  the  old  picturesque  weather-beaten  cannonaded  Moorish 
town  of  Fontarabia. 

Words  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  charm  of  the  old  town  as  a  subject 
for  an  artisfs  pencil,  while  pen  fails  to  give  s  notion  of  the  objectionable 
^taraoter  of  the  place  as  one  m  which  to  dwell. 

Unfortunately,  piaturesqueness  and  civilization  rarely  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  Fontarabia,  while  it  excels  in  romantio  gables,  overhanging  roofs,  rich 
cornices,  and  external  decorations,  caimot  be  said  to  be  free  Crom  dirt, 
^rlic,  and  insects.  The  bouses  now  ruined  and  dilapidated,  partly  by 
time  and  partly  by  cannon-balls,  doubtless  once  were  the  residences  of 
wealthy  Hoors,  for  they  bear  token  stUl  of  the  splendour  which  they  must 
have  once  |x)eBessed.  Piotare  a  long  narrow  street,  with  hooeee,  the  dif- 
ferent atones  of  which  project  one  above  the  other  til!  the  ornamented 
eoroioes  at  the  top  so  nearly  meet  as  to  permit  only  of  a  long  strip  of  blue 
sky  to  be  visible ;  fmaj  these  houses  decorated  with  decaying  oarvings  and 
rottiug  im<tgflty;  fill  this  street  with  liandaome  bronzed-featored  men  and 
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women  in  tho  picturesque  costume 
of  the  Spanish  peasant ;  imagine  the 
rich  colouring  of  the  old  wood^  deep 
in  hue  from  the  effect  of  time,  not 
smoke,  enlivened  by  two  brilliant 
awnings  and  curtains,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ripe  luscious  fruit  displayed  in 
windows  and  piled  up  at  street  doors, 
and  you  may  have  some  &int  notion 
of  the  general  appearance  of  this 
most  picturesque  town.  Fancy 
this  and  be  content;  do  not  essay 
to  peep  into  the  interior,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  encounter  a  thou- 
sand and  one  smells,  each  worse 
than  the  preceding,  gsurlic  being  the 
beet— unless  you  are  prepared  with 
a  change  of  raiment  to  don  in  all 
haste  on  coming  out  Cleanliness  is 
a  virtue  which  the  Spanish  peasant 
has  never  yet  cultivated;  and  as 
Fontarabia  is  handed  over  to  that 
class,  houses  which  once  may  have 
belonged  to  wealthy  men,  being 
now  tenanted  in  separate  floors  by 
the  common  people — when  they 
are  not  shut  up  and  suffered  to  go 
to  decay  altogether — ^it  is  better  for 
visitors  not  to  be  over  curious,  and 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  imagina- 
tion in  fimcying  what  those  in- 
teriors may  have  been  centuries 
since,  without  seeking  to  peneiirato 
into  their  dark  recesses  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

There  is  little  to  see  at  Fontarabia 
with  the  exception  of  this  one  street, 
which,  however,  no  lover  of  the 

gicturesque  within  reach  of  it  should 
dl  to  visit.  At  one  end  of  it  is 
situated  the  church,  and  into  it  we 
entered,  to  be  astonished  at  the  great 
contrast  it  offered  to  those  in  a 
country  which,  though  only  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  river,  has  different 
manners,  customs,  and  language. 
Fontarabia,  though  a  poor,  miserable, 
decaying  collection  of  houses,  ma- 
nages to  supply  its  church  with 
rich  vessels  and  decorations  of 
which  a  cathedral  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Mass  was  being  per- 
formed at  the  time  we  entered,  con- 
sequently we  were  unable  to  inspect 
the  edifice  as  we  should  have 
wished.  The  floor  of  tiie  church 
was  crowded  with  kneehng  figures 
attired  in  that  pleasing  variety  of 
dress  which  the  Spanish  peasant 
assumes,  and  which  nas  been  made 


fj&miliar  to  us  by  pictures;  theee 
groups  were  all  in  deep  shade,  but 
occasional  bits  of  bright  colour  or 
sparkles  of  light  upon  ear  rings  or 
necklaces  shone  out  from  bdbund 
the  pUlars ;  the  altar  alone  was  in 
high  light;  tiiere  lamps  burned, 
and  white-robed  priests  moved 
hither  and  thither,  while  the  con- 
secrated vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
glittered  in  the  Ught  of  many 
candles ;  the  scent  of  incense  filled 
the  building,  and  low  harmonioas 
chanting,  now  faint,  now  swelling 
louder,  added  greatly  to  the  effect 

Near  to  this  church  is  the  an- 
cient citadel,  an  ugly  stone  building 
on  high  ground.  It  appears  to 
have  served  as  a  mark  for  the 
artUlery  in  the  war-time,  and  many 
cannon-balls  are  imbedded  in  the 
stone,  whilst  there  is  hardly  a  yard 
of  it  which  does  not  bear  the  mark 
of  shot  The  door  was  open,  eveiy- 
thing  betokened  a  des^ted  rain, 
and  we  entered,  urged  on  by  cu- 
riosity; but  no  sooner  were  we 
inside  than  a  troop  of  beggars, 
springing  from  unaccountable  nooks 
and  comers,  surrounded  us,  whining 
piteously,  and  in  a  jargon  neither 
French  nor  Spanish  supplicated  for 
alms.  A  more  hideous  and  revolt* 
ing  oc^lection  of  creatures  I  have 
rarely  seen.  They  were  clothed — 
if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to 
them— in  dirty  ra^,  which  hung 
about  them  in  disorder,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  greater  act  of 
kindness  to  have  soused  them  in  the 
Bidassoa  than  to  have  given  them 
the  few  sous  which  they  almost  de- 
manded from  us. 

In  leaving  the  town  we  croesed 
the  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications, 
which  have  been  demolished,  Bfnd 
passed  under  an  archway  of  cmm* 
bling  grey  stone,  from  tiie  crevioeB 
of  which  grew  the  maiden-hair  fern 
in  lovely  bunches  and  feathery 
sprays.  Our  boat  was  waiting  for 
us,  and  we  bade  adieu  toFontambia, 
still  an  imposing  -  looking  town 
from  a  little  distance,  and  rowed 
down  the  Bidassoa  towards  Tnm. 
The  word  'rowed'  must  be  here 
received  with  caution.  The  river 
is  very  shallow  at  low  water,  the 
tide  falling  sixteen  feet,  and  our 
progression  was  slow  and  nndig* 
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nifled.  More  than  once  we  ren 
ogTOimii,  nponvhich  oar  boatmen 
jomped  overboard  ond  ipughed  na 
along,  walking  and  chatting  I: 


Dotted  Eiboat  in  eTery  direc- 
tion were  men  and  eves  women 
Btutding  in  the  water  armed  with 
mde  s^des  which  they  dog  into 
Uie  bottom,  bringing  to  the  snrfnoe 
mnd,  stones,  and  a  certain  shell-fiah, 
nncommonly  hke  a  cockle ;  snch 
fish  they  put  into  a  bag,  Blong  in 
front  of  them  for  the  pnrpMe.  It 
seemed  to  be  bat  slow  sport,  and 
hardly  worth  the  wetting ;  but  our 
boatman  told  us  these  cmstacea 
form  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
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poorer  classes.  A  pleasant  prepa- 
ration for  your  dinner,  digging  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Passing  beneath  the  handsome 
railway  bridge  which  Bpans  the 
Bidassoa  and  nnitee  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Spain,  we  proceeded 
np  the  rirer  towards  Trun,  which 
we  shonld  hare  reached  by  water, 
bat  the  tide  was  so  low  that  we 
were  forced  to  stop  short  of  oar 
destination,  get  asnore  as  best  we 
could,  and  proceed  by  land  to  the 
next  town  we  purposed  visiting. 
Despite  the  heat,  the  walk  was  not 
an  onpleasout  one,  leading  ns 
throngh  field  after  field  of  ^dian 
com  growing  to  a  height  of  seven 
ot   dgbt    feet      Many  were   the 


\A\\ 


bronzed  men  and  handsome,  dark- 
eyed  women  with  whom  we  inter- 
changed greeting  during  our  walk. 
At  last  the  white  houses  and  red 
roots  of  the  town  of  Iron  came  in 
■jght,  and  then,  bidding  good-bye 
to  the  boatman  who  thus  far  had 
served  as  a  guide,  we  proceeded  on 
onr  way  alone  in  a  strange  country, 
<rf  the  language  of  which  we  knew 
nothing.  Trun  is  a  place  of  great 
Antiquity,  bat  beyond  the  church 
and  the  market-place  we  saw  but 
little  of  it  In  the  former,  as  at 
Fontoiabia,   moss  was  being  per- 


formed, and  in  the  latter  we  pur- 
chased— by  moans  of  mgns— as  many 
grapes  as  the  four  of  ub  could  eat 
for  a  few  sous.  Then  turning  our 
backs  upon  the  town  we  hastened 
to  the  railway  station,  and  took 
tickets  for  tbe-place  where  we  pro- 
posed spending  the  day,  for  it  was 
yet  morning— San  Sobastien. 

Were  I  so  disposed,  I  might  here 
describe  at  length  the  siege  of  tiie 
town,  giving  the  names  of  the  com- 
manders, the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  events  resulting 
from    this    victory  of   the    allied 
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armies;  but  as  I  should  have  to 
copy  it  from  books,  to  which  the 
reader  can  refer  as  easily  as  I,  I 
purpose  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
all,  reference  to  San  Sebastien  in  an 
historical  manner,  simply  confining 
myself  to  giving  an  account  of  a 
day's  visit  to  a  Spanish  watering- 
place. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  how,  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  one 
country  melts  into  another,  till  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  you  find 
yourself  lunching  in  a  land  with 
different  people,  dress,  manners, 
customs,  and  language  to  that  in 
which  you  breakfasted ;  and  as  the 
train  drew  up  at  the  platform  of  the 
San  Sebastien  station,  we  left  the 
carriage,  conscious  that  we  were  no 
longer  '  hommes^  but  '  cabaUeros,' 
and  that  we  actually  were  in  Spain, 
the  land  of  adventures,  cigarettes, 
stilettoes,  priests,  and  bull-fights. 

Flags  waved  gaily  on  each  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  town,  the  queen 
having  only  arrived  the  previous 
day.  They  lent  an  air  of  bright 
animation  to  the  dusty  road;  and 
the  high,  white,  many-windowed, 
balconied  houses,  with  their  red- 
tiled  roofs,  shone  and  glistened  in 
the  sun,  the  high  hill  crowned  with 
the  citadel  rising  imposingly  behind 
them. 

To  the  English  tourist  entering 
Spain  three  things  start  promi- 
nently forward  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. First,  the  heat ;  second,  the 
cigarettes,  and  third,  the  priests. 
About  the  heat  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt;  the  sun  bakes 
down  from  a  clear,  dark-blue  sky, 
and  is  reflected  from  houses  aggra- 
vatingly  white  and  dazzling,  from 
green  blinds  painfully  brilliant,  from 
red  tiles  overpoweringly  glaring, 
and  from  dusty  roads  palnfally, 
chokingly  hot.  For  some  reason 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
always  brighter  than  the  French; 
whenever  clouds  roll  along  valleys 
and  cap  mountains  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  is  upon  the  French 
side.  I  have  myself,  in  crossing  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  Pyrenean 
passes,  ascended,  on  the  French 
side,  through  thick  cloud,  opaque 
mist,  and  pertinacious  drizzle,  to 


cross  the  narrow  ridge  which  divides 
the  two  kingdoms,  to  find  the 
Spanish  side  bathed  in  sunlight, 
and  the  peaks  of  the  high  moun« 
tains  standing  out  dear  and  sharp 
against  a  blue-black  sky;  and  this 
is  no  unoonmaon  occurrence.  Upon 
another  occasion,  from  the  Pic  de 
Nethon,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Maladetta  (the  Mont  Blano  of  the 
Pyrenees),  I  have  seen  the  view  un- 
interruptedly alike  over  hill  and 
dale  in  Spain;  while  looking  aorofis 
the  boundary-ridge  into  France, 
there  was  not  a  valley  which  had 
not  its  rolling  mass  of  vapour,  from 
which  the  mountain  peaks  rose  like 
islands  in  a  huge  gray  ocean.  This, 
I  believe,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  in  soil,  that  of  France 
being  fertile  to  luxuriance,  while 
the  land  on  the  Spanish  side  is 
hard,  dry,  and  stony,  with  compa- 
ratively little  vegetation. 

With  respect  to  the  cigarettes, 
most  nations  have  their  peculiari- 
ties in  tobacco  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  The  clay  pipe  is  rarely 
seen  out  of  England;  me  Germans 
inhale  -the  soothing  weed  through 
long  stems  from  china  bowls;  the 
Turks  through  serpentine  tubes. 
The  French  smoke  their  own  cigars  ; 
the  Italians  twist  their  tobacco  into 
long,  thin  rolls,  giving  thefr  cigars 
the  appearance  of  having  run  to 
seed,  and  of  really  deserving  the 
name  of '  weeds,' — weeds,  too,  which 
have  grown  apace ;  while  in  Spain 
the  national  mode  of  smoking  is 
the  white -paper  cigarette.  All 
classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  insert  the  little  paper  tube 
between  their  lips,  and  suffer  the 
pale-blue  fragrant  smoke  to  curl  in 
and  about  their  dark  beards  and 
luxuriant  moustaches.  It  mus^ 
strike  every  visitor  in  Spain  that 
appearance  of  men  of  all  ages  pla- 
cidly puffing  at  their  white  cigar- 
ettes, at  all  times  and  in  all  plaoes, 
lighting  one  from  the  ashes  of 
another,  and  inhaling  the  smoke  as 
if  it  were  the  pure  air. 

As  every  one,  on  visiting  France 
for  the  first  time,  must  have  bem 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary 
number  of  uniformed  men  walking 
and  lounging  in  the  streets,  so,  in 
passing  through  a  Spaniah  town. 
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every  one  miuit  hare  remarked  the 
black-iobed^stningely-hatted  priests, 
who,  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
pass  in  eyeury  direction,  occasionally 
wsing  their  heads  to  scowl  at  the 
English  heretics,  as  if  they  longed 
again  for  the  days  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  restoration  of  the  good  old 
fiwhion  of  burning  those  who  held 
ft  different  fiuth  to  themselves. 
Spain  is  doubtless  the  most  priest- 
ndden  country  in  the  world:  her 
sovereign  is  said  to  be  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Ohurch ; 
and  x)6rhaps  never  was  country,  so 
admirably  supplied  by  nature  with 
all  the  requisites  for  greatness  and 
prosperity,  so  sluggish,  so  involved, 
and  so  £ur  behind  its  neighbours. 
Naturally,  amongst  these  priests 
there  are  many  large-minded,  ta- 
lented, clever,  energetic  men;  but, 
as  a  rule,  their  bringing-up,  their 
education,  and  their  employment 
conduce  to  narrow-mindedness,  and 
zender  .them  unfit  to  promote  the 
oommercial  prosperity  of  a  country. 
Par  be  it  &om  me  to  condemn  a  class 
of  men  whom  I  honour  and  respect ; 
but,  to  use  a  homely  expression, 
'  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last,'  the 
priest  to  the  church,  the  statesman 
to  the  oounoil-chiunbw. 

Independently  of  its  historical  in- 
teiest,  the  dtadel  is  the  point  for 
which  all  visitors  to  San  Sebastien 
make :  for  from  it  one  of  the  most 
superb  sea  views  imaginable  is  to 
hd  obtained.  It  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  Mil  rising  very 
predpitously  from  the  sea,  and 
almost  equally  steep  on  the  land 
side.  Zigzags,  however,  conduct 
the  tourist  to  the  top  by  eaey 
slopes,  and  the  different  turns  re- 
Teal  firash  beauties  at  every  step :  at 
€oe  time  the  prospect  beiJig  of  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Spain,  with 
the  bright  sunshiny  town  lying  be- 
neath one's  feet;  at  another,  of  the 
distant  Pyrenees  rearing  their  head 
up  into  the  clouds;  and  at  a  third, 
the  wide-spreading  bay  of  Biscay, 
with  the  sunlight  quivering  on  its 
waves,  with  its  white  spray  dashing 
up  against  the  dark  rocks,  and  the 
ships  tossing  on  its  never-quiet 
sm^MSL  About  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  adventurous  tourist 
flcrivea  at  a  tolerably  level  place. 


with  bright  green  turf  under  foot, 
and  graceful  trees  bending  in  the 
breeze  overhead.  It  is  a  charming 
spot;  but  there  is  a  sad  interest  at- 
tached to  it:  lor,  from  the  bril- 
liantly-green  grass  rise  numerous 
white  stones,  with  inscriptions  ujpon 
them,  which  tell  how  many  gallant 
men  fell  in  rushing  up  that  steep 
hill;  how  they  were  mowed  down 
by  grape  and  canister  as  they 
struggled  upwards  towards  the 
citadel  fighting  for  their  king  and 
country.  Beneath  the  sod,  with 
the  trees  waving  above  their  graves, 
lie  the  bones  of  many  of  those  brave 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastien,  the  8th  of  September, 
1 8 1 3 .  In  a  calm,  quiet,  lovely,  peace- 
ful spot  they  lie,  their  tombstones 
facing  the  ocean  and  their  native 
land.    All  honour  to  them  1 

It  is  hard  to  realize  now,  in  visiir 
ing  the  citadel,  the  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  slaughter  enacted  there 
little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  even 
though  the  walls  bear  the  unmis- 
takeahle  traces  of  the  cannon-balls, 
many  of  which  are  still  embedded 
in  the  stone.  A  pleasant,  peaceful, 
dilapidated  fortification  it  is  now, 
with  its  two  or  three  lounging  sen- 
tries and  a  sub-officer,  dividing  his 
time  between  smoking  cigarettes 
and  looldng  through  a  telescope, 
both  in  an  equally  idle  and  listless 
manner.  No  words  can  do  justice 
to  the  magnificent  panorama  ob- 
tained from  this  elevated  position — 
mountains,  plains,  andocean,8tretch- 
ing  out  to  an  enormous  distance, 
while  the  picturesque  position  of 
San  Sebastien,  with  its  beautiful  bay 
and  harbour,  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated from  this  vantage  ground. 

Of  guide-book  sights  which  the 
helpless  traveller  is  bound  to  see, 
San  Sebastien,  with  the  exception 
of  the  citadel,  is  destitute ;  its  cathe- 
dral and  churches  are  remarkable 
for  no  architectural  beauties;  its 
streets  are  in  no  way  singular ;  and 
its  promenade  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  special  attention ;  but  a  saunter 
to  tbe  bathing-place,  even  under  a 
broiling  sun,  wQl  well  repay  such 
tourists  as  may  find  themselves  in 
this  Spanish  watering-place. 

The  mode  of  bathing  at  San  Se- 
bastien resembles    more    that  of 
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Bamsgate  than  Biamtz,  the  elabo- 
rate toilet  of  the  latter  plaoe  not 
being  considered  requisite ;  bat  then 
the  social  style  is  not  adopted,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  having  different^ 
though  adjacent  portions  of  the  bay 
allotted  to  them,  their  eyolutions 
being  watched  from  the  elevated 
road  which  runs  round  the  portion 
of  the  bay  devoted  to  aquatic  amuse- 
ments. While  on  tins  subject,  I 
must  mention  the  extraordinary 
duck-like  nature  of  the  Spanish 
gamins,  who  appear  to  be  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  on  land. 
Any  part  of  the  bay  is  their  bathing- 
place,  and  they  swim  and  dive  with 
marvellous  ease.  It  is  a  recognised 
amusement  to  throw  sous  into  the 
sea  for  them  to  dive  after,  and  the 
rapidity  and  dexterity  of  their 
movements,  on  and  under  water,  is 
well  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
coins.  No  sooner  aoes  the  halfpenny 
disappear  beneath  the  surface  than 
a  dozen  pair  of  heels  simultaneously 
flash  in  the  sun,  cleave  through  the 
green  water  and  disappear,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  a 
dozen  heads  bob  up,  and  one  set  of 
teeth  clenches  tightly  the  sought-for 
coin. 

We  were  considerably  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  at  San 
Sebastien  the  graceful  mantilla  was 
not  ht  mode,  the  ladies  being,  for  the 
greater  part,  attired  according  to 
the  most  recent  Paris  fiuhion: 
however,  latere  in  the  day,  when 
more  people  appeared  on  the  pro- 
menade, I  saw  several  women  wear- 
ing it,  though  not  nearly  so  many  as 
I  observed  the  previous  summer  in 
Milan.  The  gentlemen,  too,  mostly 
followed  the  JSrench  fashion  in  their 
attire;  but  the  lower  orders  were 
dressed  in  that  charming,  bright, 
picturesque  costume  which  is  so 
pleasing  to  look  upon  in  a  picture, 
but  which  is  so  filthily  dirty  in 
reality.  As  for  the  soldiers,  of 
whom  there  was  no  lack— jiartly, 
probably,  by  reason  of  the  queen 
being  at  the  time  stopping  at  a  short 
distcmce  from  San  SebaBtien,~the 
less  said  the  better;  for  a  more  re- 
pulsive, lounging,  dirty,  untidy- 
looking  set  of  men,  in  more  frightful, 
incommodious,  hot,  brown  uniforms, 
I  think  I  neyer  had  the  misfortune 


to  see.  There  was  nothing  ot  thai 
neat,  trim  appearance  about  them 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the 
English  and  French  soldiery;  and 
altogether  they  looked  more  like  an 
army  on  the  boards  of  one  of  the 
minor  theatres  than  real  tnined 
soldiers. 

From  the  citadel,  in  looking  down 
upon  the  town,  our  attention  had 
been  attracted  to  a  low  drcolar 
erection  of  wood,  which  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  as  the  am- 

C*  'lihea&e;  and  towards  it,  after  we 
desoended  the  hill,  we  directed 
our  steps.  There  had  bean  no  bull- 
fights at  San  Sebastien  for  some 
time,  and  the  place  was  shut  up; 
however,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  admission  and  looking 
round  the  scene  where  so  many  of 
those  combats  had  taken  placMS, 
which,  barbarous  as  they  sound  in 
description  to  English  ears,  must 
yet  possess  a  strange  interest  and 
fiascination  to  those  who  witness 
them.  The  amphitheatre  at  San 
Sebastien  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  a 
shabby,  tumble-down  sort  of  place, 
built  entirely  of  wood,  with  rows  of 
seats  rising  one  above  the  other.  It 
is  not  roofed  in,  and  consequently 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  which  has  rotted  the 
benches  and  blistered  the  paint  to  a 
most  unsightly  degree.  It,  how- 
ever, x)06see8es  a  lop-sided,  decay- 
ing, tawdrily-decorated  box,  which 
is  reserved  for  royalty :  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  royalty  enters  it 
it  will  be  repaired. 

Before  visiting  Spain  we  had 
been  warned  of  the  ofr-hand  manner 
— almost  amounting  to  incivility— 
we  were  likely  to  experience  at  the 
hotels ;  and  we  found  the  aooounts 
we  had  received' by  no  means  ex- 
aggerated. In  the  oourae  of  the 
afternoon,  having  had  nothing  but 
the  grapes  since  our  breakfast  at 
Hindaye,  we  were  vulgar  enon^  to 
feel  hungry;  and  we  entered  an 
hotel  wim  an  imposing  inscription, 
to  the  effect  that  French  was  spoken 
there.*  We  found  no  one  to  receive 
us,  and,  unquestioned,  vre  mounted 
the  staus,  looking  in  vain  for  some 
one  to  whom  to  state  our  wants.  At 
length  a  listless  waitress  made  her 
appearance,  and  to  her  we  stated 
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our  \d8h  to  be  supplied  with  some* 
thing  to  eat. 

'  There:  is  the  table-dlidte  at  dx 
o'elock/  she  said. 

We  explained  that  that  was  not 
what  we  required ;  bat  only  reoeiyed 
the  same  reply,  with  the  additional 
infonnation  that  we  need  not  come 
to  it  if  we  did  not  like,  but  that  till 
that  hour  we  oould  have  'nothing. 
In  yain  we  urged  our  hunger,  re- 
ducing our  demands  to  bread  and 
cheese.  It  was  useless, '  There  is  a 
table-d^dte  at  six  o'clock,'  repeated 
the  girl,  haughtily,  and  swept  away, 
leaving  us  to  sUiy  or  go  as  we 
thought  best  No  one  else  appeared, 
and,  after  a  consultation,  we  left  the 
hotel  to  iiy  a  second.  There  we 
reodyed  the  same  answer—with  the 
exception  that  the  hour  was  fiye. 

'  lou  can  haye  nothing  now/  said 
the  waiting-maid,  almost  indig- 
nantly. 'At  fiye  o'clock  there  is  the 
table*d'hdte,  at  which,  if  there  are 
any  yacant  places,  you  can  dine.' 
And  she,  too,  swept  haughtily  away, 
as  if  resenting  our  intrusion.  Ulti- 
mately we  were  compelled  to  stay 
our  hunger  with  chocolate  and  bis- 
cuits at  a  caf<^,  and  wait  for  the  fiye 
o'clock  table-d'hdte. 

'What  places  are  vacant?'  we 
asked,  entering  the  salle'a-manger 
at  the  hour  named. 

'  None.' 

'Oan't  we  dine  here?' 

•No.' 

Again  and  again  we  appealed  to 
the  difierent  waiters ;  but  only  one 
spoke  French,  and  we  were  at  her 
mercy.  Finally,  driven  to  despera* 
tion,  we  seated  ourselves  in  line  at 
the  table,  clutching  tightiy  at  our 
chairs,  fixinly  resolved  tiiat  nothing 
but  muscular  force  should  remove 
us ;  but  happily  we  were  allowed  to 
letain  possession  of  the  seats,  no 


one  disputing  our  right ;  and,  to  do 
the  hotel  proprietor  justice,  the 
dinner  was  certainly  an  excellent 
one,  and  reasonable.  Seated  next 
to  me  was  a  Spaniard  with  a  bevy 
of  daughters,  to  whom  we  four 
English  appeared  to  form  no  small 
source  of  amusement.  Secure  in 
the  ignorance  of  all  those  near  us 
of  the  English  language,  we  talked 
fireely  concerning  our  neighbours; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  the  Spaniard, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and 
pointmg  to  a  dish  then  being  handed 
round,  said  with  a  chuckle,  'Eos- 
bif.' 

'  Do  you  speak  English  ?'  I  asked, 
not  a  Httie  alarmed,  fearing  that  our 
comments  upon  himself  and  family 
might  have  reached  his  ears.  '  Do 
you  speak  English  ?' 

'Plum  puddain,'  he  answered, 
somewhat  irrelevantiy. 

These  words,  I  belieye,  consti- 
tuted his  entire  knowledge  of  our 
language,  but  they  were  sufficient 
to  cement  a  friendship;  and  on 
leaving  the  table,  he  grasped  my 
hand  and  shook  it  cordmlly,  crying 
out,  'Adieu  English,'  with  the 
greatest  fervour.  The  head  waitress 
took  our  money  surlily,  as  if  under 
protest,  and  then  we  hastened  along 
the  promenade  and  dusty  road  to 
the  railway  station,  whero,  in  what 
was  indeed  a  toatYin^-room,  wo  spent 
nearly  an  hour  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  train  which  was  to 
convey  us  back  to  la  beUe  France, 
It  came  at  last;  we  entered  our 
carriage,  and  late  at  night  arrived, 
tired,  dusty,  and  sleepy,  at  Biarritz, 
well  pleased  with  our  day's  excur- 
sion mto  Spain,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  entertuning  no  notion  of  ever 
makhig  a  lengthy  stay  in  a  country 
where  heat,  dirt,  and  incivility  are 
the  prevailing  characteristics. 
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VIEGINIA  WATEB. 


'  'you  had  better  not  go  to-night, 
X  sir/  8ud  the  gatekeeper.  'I 
wouldn't  advise  70a.  Keep  straight 
a-head  and  you  can't  go  wrong  if 
you  don*t  lose  sight  of  the  water  for 
long.  Go  in  by  the  little  gate ;  we 
only  open  the  big  gates  for  the 
Queen.' 

Darkness  had  settled  down  upon 
the  close  of  a  glorious  summer  day. 
That  evening,  after  tea,  I  had  left 
the  royal  burgh  of  Windsor,  and  had 
walked  in  the  marsh  through  the 
Long  Avenue  and  the  Park,  in  the 
direction  of  Virginia  Water,  intend- 
ing to  sojourn  at  the  Wheatsheaf 
that  night  I  had  been  devoting  a 
week  or  two  to  the  exploration  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
classic  scenery  in  the  coontry — ^that 
broad  and  fair  expanse  of  country 
which  you  contemplate  from  the 
terrace  of  Windsor  Castle..  I  had 
been  to  Bumham  Beeches,  beloved 
by  a  thousand  artists;  and  Gray's 
description  applied  as  exactly  as  it 
did  a  hundred  years  before ;  and  I 
visited  the  grey  tower  of  Stoke  Pogis 
at  the  hour  when  each  sight  and 
sound  repeated  itself  as  in  the  Elegy. 
I  had  visited  Horton,  standing  at 
the  grave  of  Milton's  mother,  and 
trying  to  compare  the  Horton 
poems  with  the  Horton  scenery.  I 
had  been  over  to  Binfield,  which, 
still  secluded  by  railways,  may  r^ 
mind  us,  with  more  than  ordinary 
fidelity,  of  the  groves  where  Pope 
sang.  I  had  boated  down  to  Runny- 
mede,  and  I  had  unearthed  Black 
Pots,  where  Izaak  Walton  used  to 
come  yearly  to  fish  with  the  wise 
Wotton,  Provost  of  Eton.  I  had 
gone  up  to  that  portion  of  the 
Thames  by  the  side  of  which  Shelley 
had  probably  meditated  some  of  his 
best  poems.  Nearer  Windsor  one 
had  to  look  up  Datchet,  where  Fal- 
staff  was  so  ill  washen,  and  where 
Charles  II.,  according  to  Lord  Bo- 
chester,  used  to  fish ;  and  at  Wind- 
sor itself  we  had  the  recollection  of 
the  Merry  Wives,  and  then  the  seardi 
for  Heme's  Oak,  which  traditional 
tree  was  cut  down  a  few  years  ago, 
and  its  relics  dispersed  among  the 
curious.    Then  one  had  to  do  the 


private  apartments  at  the  Castle,  and 
the  private  grounds  of  Frogxnore 
with  their  eight  miles  of  wall-fruit 
Every  now  and  then  I  had  a  sail  on 
the  Thames,  where  the  stream  is 
broadest  and  most  rapid,  Hoathefed 
with  dense  foliage  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  its  shores  adorned  with 
msgnificent  buildings  and  stately 
parks.  The  Thames  is  here,  to  my 
mind,  of  superior  interest  to  the 
Bbine,  and,  unlike  the  Rhine,  we 
were  not  pestered  with  a  quantity 
of  English  tourists.  The  little  fish- 
ing inns  were  pretty  well  filled  by 
passionate  lovers  of  angling,  who, 
many  of  .them,  come  down  to  these 
parts  year  after  year;  but  of  regular 
tourists,  taking  this  home  circuit 
like  myself  I  only  discovered  a 
solitary  specimen. 

I  walked  meditatingly  down  one 
of  the  side  avenues  of  the  Long 
Walk,  and  the  blaze  of  sunset  had 
subsided  into  more  sober  light  as  I 
reached  the  equestrian  statae  of 
George  IIL  Happily  the  Englidi 
sunset  does  not  fiEide  as  rapidly  as 
the  Italian,  but  is  far  more  beautiful 
and  prolonged.  After  resting  for  a 
few  minutes  at  Snow  Hill,  admiring 
Westmacott*8  fine  work  in  granite — 
admiring  the  Castle  view,  with  its 
fine  groups  of  beech  trees  in  the 
foreground — I  turned  aside  in  the 
direction  of  Cumberland  Lodga 
This  ia  a  great  spacious  building, 
which  maj  be  comfortable  and  even 
luxurious  enough,  but  which  has  no 
architectural  pretensions.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cum* 
berland,  the  conqueror  of  CuUoden, 
who  tarnished  a  great  achievement 
by  great  cruelty.  He  will  always 
be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  Park  and  Virginia  Water.  He 
was  Banger  of  the  Park,  and  is 
sometimes,  in  local  matters,  con- 
foanded  with  that  other  Duke  of 
Cumt)erlandwho  was  also  Ranger — 
a  brother  of  George  in.'s.  This  last 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  weak 
and  silly  young  man.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  a  party  in  a  divorce 
case,  in  which  he  nad  to  pay  exem- 
plary damages ;  and  all  the  quid- 
nuncs of  that  day  were  amused  with 
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the  perusal  of  his  ridionlons  love- 
letten,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
boon  companions  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness looked  upon  him  as  little  better 
than  a  fool  and  a  merry-andrew. 
The  other   Duke  of  Cumberland 
brought  away  the  materials  of  Hol- 
bein's gate  at  Whitehall,  and  in- 
toided  to  haye  erected  it  as  a  ter- 
mination to  the  ayenue,  but  death 
interrupted  his  design.   Near  Cum- 
berland   Lodge   stood   the   Boyal 
Lodge,  which  was  built  by  George 
lY.,  and  formed  a  secluded  retreat 
which  he  liked  beyond  any  palatial 
abode.    In  such  seclusion  did  he 
liye,  that  when  he  took  his  driyes 
horsemen  would  scour  the  country 
for  miles  in  advance,  that  no  one 
should  intrude  on  the  royal  solitude. 
It  is  stated  in  Murray's  Guide  to 
Berks,  Bucks,  and   Oxon  (a  yery 
yaluable  publication,  by  the  way), 
that  it  has  all  been  pulled  down 
except  conseryatories  and  drawing- 
rooms.    This,  however,  is  a  mistake ; 
the  house  is  beautifully  fitted  up  as 
a  private  residence,  and  enjoyed  by  a 
&mily  who  are  deserving  favourites 
of  the  Queen.    Quite  as  much  to  my 
taste,  however,  is  a  certain  cbapol  in 
the  Park,  for  the  use  of  labourers  and 
others,  and  served,  I  think,  by  the 
clergy  of  Old  Windsor.     Windsor 
itself  is  New  Windsor ;  Old  Windsor 
is  a  pretty  village  on  the  Thames, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Castle.   Quite 
as  pleasing,  too,  though  in  another 
way,  was  an  old  Waterloo  veteran, 
covered  with   medals  and   clasps, 
whom  I  found  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  lodge  gates.    I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  Crown  had  provided  him, 
in  this  lodge,  with  a  spacious  and 
beautifal  dwelling,  which  he  had  so 
well  deserved;  and  he  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  requested  to  have 
the  honour  of  shaking  him  by  the 
hand.    It  was  not  one  of  the  least 
aasoctations  of  the  forest  that  be- 
neath  one  of   its    old    oaks   Sir 
Walter  Scott  read  aloud  his  yet 
unpublished  'Lay  of  the  Last  Mm- 
fltrel.'    So  I  passed  along  a  noble 
tract,  which,  though  forest  no  longer, 
is  irtill  forest-like  in  character,  and 
xoaohed  the  extremity  of  the  park, 
where,  despite  the  keeper's  warn- 
ing, I  tamed  aside  for  my  two-mile 
ymik  from  the  gates* 


To  the  thousands  of  excursionists 
who  come  down  by  the  South 
Western  line,  or  who  drive  through 
from  Windsor,  the  warning  might 
appear,  as  it  did  to  me,  quite  super- 
fluous. The  path  is  well  worn 
and  monotonous ;  but  even  such  a 
path  may  be  interesting  and  ex- 
citing, when  you  are  alone,  when  it 
is  night,  when  it  is  is  one  which 
has  many  associations  for  you,  and 
which  you  are  traversing  for  the 
first  tima  The  sense  of  loneliness 
was  as  profound  as  if  you  had  been 
in  the  depths  of  a  Canadian  forest ; 
for  having  rested  to  refresh  myself 
beyond  the  park  limits,  it  was  now 
yery  late  at  night.  The  lake  spread 
out  in  the  dubious  light,  large  and 
solemn,  and  unbroken  by  sound  or 
sail,  seemed  almost  like  a  Dead  Sea. 
At  times  some  startled  wild  thing 
started  across  my  path — some  hare 
aroused,  or  pheasant  on  the  wing. 
At  times  this  path  deserted  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  the  light 
deserted  the  path,  and  the  way  was 
obscure  enough.  The  bearings, 
however,  were  speedily  discovered. 
I  was,  however,  very  nearly  making 
a  raid  on  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Byng's  house,  fancying  it  the 
*  Wheatsheaf.'  The  chief  peril  lay 
in  the  dew,  which  was  falling  very 
heavily,  and  by  which  I  was  com- 
pletely satnrated  by  the  time  I 
reached  my  hostel ;  I  did  so  when 
all  business  was  over,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  a  traveller  was  unexpected. 
The  accommodation  was  very  good ; 
a  little  costly,  perhaps;  but  this 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  witii 
good  hotels  that  can  only  depend 
for  customers  on  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year. 

I  saw  things  very  pleasantly  and 
certainly  the  next  morning.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure,  and  a  rare  one,  to  be 
enjoying  a  new  landscape  in  the 
clear,  fresh  morning  hours.  Vir- 
ginia Water  is  the  largest  piece  of 
artificial  water  in  this  country.  The 
scenery  lost  by  the  distinctness  of 
daylight  when  compared  with  the 
impressions  of  the  preceding  night. 
There  was  not  the  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness which  belong  to  the  real  lake 
embosomed  among  hills.  The  total 
absence  of  any  sort  of  boat  was  a 
drawbaek.    There  was  not  even  a 
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gondola,  snch  as  the  Empreas  has 
plaood  on  the  much  smaller  expanse 
of  water  at  Fontainebleau.  The  sar- 
ronndings  are  chiefly  the  edifices  of 
Wyatville.  Wyat,  alian  Sir  James 
Wyatville,  made  the  fishing  temple 
on  Virginia  Water ;  Belvidere  Fort, 
which  was  formerly  a  tea-room  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's ;  the  arti- 
ficial rain,  which  is  formed  chiefly 
of  capitals,  coluoms,  and  other  archi- 
tectural fragments  from  Tripoli, 
porphyry,  gninite,  and  marble ;  and 
the  boathouse,  hermitage,  floating 
bridge  and  rustic  bridge  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  cascade.  Not  that  I  wish  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  Sir  James, 
who,  in  reality,  was  a  greater  archi- 
tect—certainly if  tried  by  the  test 
of  utility— than  most  people  take 
him  to  be.  He  has  made  Windsor 
Castle  the  most  homelike  and  en- 
joyable of  great  palaces.  There  is  a 
gallery  in  front  of  the  Chinese 
fishing-temple  where,  day  after  day, 
George  IV.,  like  Charles  II.  at 
Datchet,  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  fishing.  There  is  a  battery  of 
twenty-one  guns  at  the  Belvidere, 
which  was  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  the  '45  campaign. 
Near  the  cascade  there  is  a  kind  of 
grotto,  the  stones  of  which  were  dug 
up  at  Bagshot  Heath,  and  we  are 
told  that  these  are  supposed  to  haye 
been  a  Dmidical  cromlech.  We 
must  not  forget  the  miniature 
frigate  'which  floats  on  the  water. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  tolerably  correct 
inyentory  of  the  properties  belong- 
ing to  Virginia  Water. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
there  is  no  real  beauty  belonging  to 
this  sheet  of  water.  Virginia  Water 
has  been  praised  and  loved  by 
poets.  I  should  hardly  have  ima- 
gined that  Mr.  Charles  Knight— for 
whose  useful  literary  career  I  en- 
tertain a  sincere  respect  and  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  —  should  have 
written  a  poem  on  Virginia  Water, 
which  might  well  claim  a  place  in 
his  autobiographical  volumes.  He 
has  written  a  poem  on  Virginia 
Water  which  he  divides  into  two 
parts,  severally  on  the  Cascade  and 
itie  Lak&  With  a  true  poetical 
touch,  Mr.  Knight  has  seized  upon 
the  best  points  of  the  scenery,  which 
he  accurately  photographs  for  us. 


*  I  love  IbM  not  the  Urn  that  thoa  bast  coma 
Fresh  from  the  hand  of  art^  a  gentler  lUlns.' 

And  yet,  though  an  artificial  crea- 
tion, Mr.  Knight  does  rightly  in 
speaking  of  it  as  'a  wild  and  solemn 
scene.*  The  brown,  rocky,  mossy 
stones,  the  rank  thick  grass,  with 
the  frequent  willow  and  birch,  the 
low  woods  skirting  the  water-side, 
the  spongy  uncropped  turf,  the 
ferns  and  lichen,  the  heathery  slips 
with  the  thick  purple  flowers,  are 
faithfully  reproduced  in  this  little 
poem.    He  points  out  how 

*  Never  mate 
Is  thy  sabdning  voice ;  and  never  leafless 
Are  the  thick  fin  that  tower  above  the  height 
In  manifold  hues.* 

The  poetical  characteristics  of  the 
artificial  part  of  the  lake  are  well 
caught  up : — 

*  I  Joy  to  know 
That  tasteftil  memory  doth  dwell  with  thee ; 
That  temples,  grsoefVil  as  thy  silent  waters. 
Adorn  thine  Islets;  and  that  flowers  as  bright 
As  Stan,  more  sweet  than  flowers  of  Araby, 
Gleam  'midst  thy  willows.  When  the  evening 

sun 
Glows  In  thy  mirror.  I  may  steal  away 
From  man's  loud  hum,  to  fancy  that  a  note 
Of  that  soft  music,  clarionet  and  flute 
And  mellow  horn,  that  soothes  a  monarch's 

ear. 
Roaches  my  distant  longings.* 

Mr.  Knight  speaks  of  the '  early 
joys  and  present  hopes '  associated 
with  Virginia  Water,  which,  for 
many  persons,  will  have  an  in- 
creajsed  interest  from  this  souvenir ; 
and  ends  with  the  apostrophe,  '  A 
patriot  king  hath  known  thee.'  As 
no  date  is  given  to  the  publication 
of  the  Annual,  where  the  poem  first 
appeared,  we  are  unable  to  say  to 
what '  patriot '  king  he  refers ;  but 
the  associations  connected  with  our 
Queen  are  probably  more  multi- 
plied, and  certainly  of  higher  worth. 

The  '^triot'  king  associated 
with  Virginia  Water  more  than  any 
other,  was  George  IV.  A  good  deal 
of  the  personal  history  of  George  IV. 
is   connected  herewith.     He   and 

Lady  C ,  'the  lady,'  as  she  was 

called,  used  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
fishing  together  on  the  water.  There 
is  something  about  it  in  the  last 
volumes  of  the  Grantley  Berkeley 
biography,  of  which  we  lately  said 
something  in  these  pages.  The 
flirtation  wba  of  a  more  harmless 
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ohamcterihaii  is  generally  snppofied ; 

'  I've  got  a  bite  r  and  '  So  haye  I !' 

being  probably  the  more  exciting 

items  of  ibe  conyersation.  The  kine ' 
was  tired  of  ceremonies  of  state,  and 

he  liked  best  to  abandon  them  alto- 
gether, and  to  keep  the  royal  park 
to  himself,  and  to  cast  a  line  for  a 
fish.  I  am  afraid  that  to  George  lY. 
angling  vros  hardly  what  it  was  to 
the  good  and  gentle  Wotton,  who 
fimded  that  it  was  '  a  rest  to  his 
mind,  a   oheerer  of  his  spirits,  a 
diyerter   of  sadness,  a  cauner   of 
nnqniet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of 
passions,  a  proourer  of  oontented- 
ness,  and  that  it  begat  habits  of 
peace  and  patience  in  those  that 
professed  and  practised  ii'    As  for 
Lady  0—-,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley 
is  at  pains  to  explain  that  she  did 
not  nse  her   influence  either  for 
filling  her  jewel-case  or  for  pushing 
politioal    objects.      People  chose, 
mdeed,    to    be   satirical,  and   to 
say  ill-natured  things.    To  quote 
Berkeley — '  There  were  no  loyers  in 
the  whole  range  of  history  or  fiction 
they  did  not  call  into  requisition  to 
indioi^  that  tender  union.   Loyers, 
howeyer,  th^y  knew  yery  well  they 
were  not;  the  idea  was  ludicrous 
and  made  the  most  o£    The  sly  re- 
flectionfl  on  the  subject  that  were 
interchanged  by  Freemantle  and 
Herbeort  Taylor,  would  haye  created 
more    broad    grins  than    George 
Oolman  ever  proyoked  in  his  hap- 
piest mood.    The  king  might  haye 
been  in  worse  hands.  In  truth,  "the 
lady"  did  not  make  the  capital  out 
of  her  &youritism  she  could  haye 
done.    Among  the  jewels  presented 
to  her  were  a  £bw  articles  belonging 
to  the  Grown  she  was  called  upon 
afterwards  to  return.    The  donor, 
thongh  thus   imprudently  liberal, 
did  not  imitato  tne  reckless  prodi- 
gality of  James  I.,  who  literalfy  cast 
the  royal  pearls  before  the  greediest 
of  swine.    All  the  gifts  this  lady 
eyer  leoeiyed  from  her  distinguished 
friend  would  haye  been  held  by  her 
in  little  estimation  for  their  mon^ 
valaa'     Other    estimates  of  this 
person  are  hj  no  means  so  &your- 
abla 

There  is  something  yery  melan- 
diolyin  the  last  day  s  of  George  IV. 
In  those  last  days  he  seems  to  haye 

vol-  X. — ^Ho.  Lyn. 


relapsed  into  second  childhood.  He 
was  yery  fond  of  pastry  and  sweet 
things,  took  a  good  deal  of  yegeta- 
bles,  didn't  like  meat,  and  in  all  re- 
spects conducted  himself  like  a 
spoilt  child.  He  no  longer  seemed 
sensual  and  greedy;  hewasanoyer- 
grown,  friyolous  baby.  Captain 
Gronow,  who  has  borne  heayy  testi- 
mony against  George  IV.,  and  the 
ruin  in  which  he  inyoWed  all  those 
who  came  inclose  contact  with  him, 
giyes  us  a  pitiable  account  of  his 
last  days.  'He  was  yery  fond  of 
punch,  made  from  a  recipe  by  his 
ma^re  cPhotd,  Mr.  Maddison,  and 
which  he  drank  after  dinner.  This 
was  the  only  time  he  was  agreeable, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  would 
sing  songs,  relate  anecdotes  of  his 
youth,  and  play  on  the  yioloncello, 
afterwards  going  to  bed  in  a ''  com« 
fortable"  state.  But  a  neryous  dis- 
order which  affected  him  preyented 
his  sleeping  well,  and  he  myariably 
rose  in  the  morning  in  the  most  un- 
amiable  of  tempers.  Poor  man!  he 
was  greatiy  to  be  pitied ;  for  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  harpies,  only 
intent  on  what  they  could  get  out 
of  him,  among  the  most  prominent 

of  whom  was   Lady   0 ,   the 

"  English  Pompadour.*'  He  was  so 
morbid  about  oemg  stared  at,  that 
he  would  dismiss  the  yery  female 
seryante  of  his  own  establishment 
if  they  were  detected  in  the  act  of 
looking  at  him,  utterly  setting  aside 
the  time-worn  axiom  that  a  kitten 
may  look  at  a  king.' 

Sir  Benjamin  Biodie,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, has  an  interesting  refer- 
ence to  the  royal  angler  of  Virginia 
Water: 

'I  generally  went  to  the  king's 
apartmente  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  sat  by  his  bedside  for 
one  or  two  hours  before  my  depart- 
ure, during  which  he  oonyersed  on 
yarious  subjects,  not  unfrequentiy 
speculating  on  his  own  condition 
and  prospects.  In  lua  more  san- 
guine moments  his  mind  would 
reyert  to  the  cottage  which  he  had 
built  at  Windsor  Park,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  which  it  would 
afford  him  to  return  to  this  his 
&yourite  retreat,  as  if  he  had  found 
the  comparatiyely  retire^  life  which 
he  had  led  tiien  much  more  suited 
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to  his  taste  than  the  Bplendonr  of 
Windsor  Castle.  The  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  very  limited 
observation  which  I  was  able  to 
make  on  these  occasions  was,  that 
the  king  would  have  been  a  happier 
and  a  better  man  if  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  be  nothing  mcve  than  a  simple 
country  gentleman  instead  of  bemg 
in  the  exalted  position  which  he  in- 
herited/ 

In  my  morning  ramble  I  was  ac- 
cidentally joined  by  a  yery  old  man 
who  was  staying  at  the  inn,  just 
the  sort  of  old  man  who  ought  to 
turn  up  at  opportune  moments  with 
useful  information,  but  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  not  generally  met 
with  as  required.  He  told  me  he 
remembered  the  place  an  immense 
number  of  years  ago,  sixty  I  think, 
when  of  course  it  was  yery  different 
to  what  it  was  at  present.  He  was 
coming  down  on  a  journey  from  the 
north,  and  he  should  nerer  forget 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  cas- 
cade. He  had  known  it  yery  well 
eyer  since  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Tee,  he  said,  it  was  a 
great  inty  that  no  boats  were  allowed 
on  the  lake  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
Applications  had  been  repeatedly 
maae  to  the  proper  officials,  who 
had  replied  that  the  matter  riionld 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the 
considering  people  had  not  yet  taken 
off  their  considering  caps.  Who  was 
the  official,  the  ranger?  No;  there 
was  no  ranger  now,  none  since  the 
time  of  the  Prince  Consort  It  was 
ft  goodly  rangership,  and  the  Queen 
was  doubtless  keeping  it  for  one  of 
her  younger  sons.  Then  of  course 
there  was  great  admiration  ex- 
pressed for  the  Prince  Consort  in  his 
capacity  as  ranger.  The  Queen 
droye  along  eyery  now  and  then. 
Bless  you,  he  had  known  the  Queen 
eyer  sIdco  she  was  that  high.  He 
used  to  keep  an  inn  on  a  certain 
road  between  Lcmdon  and  the  coast, 
and  wheneyer  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
went  abroad  she  used  to  put  up  at 
his  house,  and  he  used  to  make 
friends  with  the  young  Princess  and 
gather  posies  for  them.    If  eyer  he 


had  an  opportunity  he  would  re- 
mind her  Majesty  of  that  £Bct  The 
misfortune  was  that  he  was  neyer 
likely  to  haye  an  opportunity.  Yes, 
there  was  plenty  of  game  in  those 
woods  down  by  the  water.  He  only 
wished  he  could  blaze  away  at  it. 
That,  he  thought,  was  a  priyilege 
conceded  to  yery  few,  certainly  not 
to  the  likes  of  him  or  ma  Other 
gossip  did  this  wortiiy  old  man  dis- 
course to  me.  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  people  in  the  Windsor  loca- 
lities are  yery  ready  and  proud  to  tell 
anything  l^ey  know  about  the  royal 
family  at  the  Castle.  Th^  aie 
capital  customers  at  the  Windsor 
shops.  If  anyof  theroyalfiEunilyaie 
making  purchases  when  strangezs 
enter,  they  are  careful  not  to  at- 
tract any  atfention  by  yoioe  or 
manner. 

At  certain  times  Virginia  Water 
is  inundated  by  yisitors.  I  should 
think  that  this  would  be  especially 
the  case  in  the  Ascot  week,  for  tlM 
';Wheatsheaf '  is  yery  handy  for  Asooi 
The  Ascot  races  were  founded  by 
that  Duke  of  Cumberland,  unole  oi 
George  m.,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred  in  this  brief  paper. 
The '  Quarterly  BeyieV  says  that  he 
became  possessed  of  the  best  atook, 
the  best  blood,  and  the  most  name- 
rous  stud  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
the  breeder  of  Eclipse.  When  Wind- 
sor Forest,  once  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  drouit,  was  in  great 
part  dlBafforested,  Ascot  and  its  aye- 
nues  were  to  be  kept  and  ooniuraed 
for  racing  purposes.  Many  are  the 
pleasure  parties  that  come  down 
to  Ascot;  and"  it  is  delightful  to 
think  what  easy  access  the  hot,  tired 
Londoners  possess  to  some  of  ilie 
choicest  parts  of  English  soeneiy. 
But  what  pleased  me  most  was  to 
know  that  a  young  new-married  oofo- 
ple  came  to  Virginia  Water  for  a  day, 
and  lingered  and  lingered  on  we^ 
after  week.  I  think  this  speaks  well 
for  the  real  beauty  and  ramanoe 
that  belong  to  the  sceneiy.  To 
them  this  Great  Park  was  doubt- 
less an  Eden,  and  this  Viigkiia 
Water  as  the  riyers  of  Paiadve. 
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AN  ominotis  cloud  had  been  gra- 
dually growing  up  from  the 
waBtem  horizon,  and  at  last  had 
crept  oyer  the  face  of  the  snn  and 
hidden  him  from  sight    But  the 
riders  and  walkers  took  no  notice — 
as  who  ever  does  take  notice  when 
Pleasure  is  at  the  helm? — of  the 
coming  shower,  but  laughed  and 
chatted  as  though  it  were  the  first 
day  they  had  come  into  the  beauti- 
M  world  and  were  to  last  for  ever. 
A  braye  sight  Botten  Bow  was  that 
morning,  a  sight  such  as  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  any  other  comer  of  the 
world.    The  ride  was  filled  with  a 
dense  crowd.    The  loToly  English 
girls,  flashed   with   the   exercise, 
passed  by  like  goddesses  on  their 
beautifal  English  horses,  while  ever 
and  anon  a  low  musical  laugh  broke 
on  the  hum  of  conyersation,  which 
the  stillness  of  the  air — the  sure 
presage  of  a  storm — ^rendered  sen-* 
Bible.  Among  them  and  beside  them 
rode  the  cayaliers,  now  restraining 
with  firm  hand  the  impetuosity  of 
their  horses,  now,  perchance,  bend- 
ing low  in  whispers  not  meant  for 
the  common  ear.    The  flower  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  were  there. 
The  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne,  at 
their  head,  cantered  down  the  Bow 
on  his  fayourite   grey,  through  a 
groye  of  dofied  hats,  returning  with 
Bcrupuloos     consideration     eyery 
salute  made  to  him.    Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer,  past  and  present, 
were    there,    seeking   relief    from 
official    toil    and    a    renewal    of 
strength    to    deal   with   dull,  dry 
figures.     Civil  seryants  were  there, 
riding  ofiT  the  effects  of  breakfast, 
before  giving  tLemi-elyes  up  to  the 
crushing  labdur  of  their  respectiye 
offices.     Ambassadors,  attaches,  and 
secretaries  of  legation  were  there, 
intent  on  performing  the  agreeable 
du^es  of  society  which  are  so  large 
a  part  of  their  business.    Idle  elder 
sons  with  titles  and  estates  were 
there,  ^pTr^tHiig  and  happy  in   the 
conacioiuneas  of  a  balance  on  the 
right  aide  at  theur  banker's.    Idle 
younger  sodb  without  title  or  estates 


too  were  there,  not  less  smiling  and 
happy,  though  with  the  oonsciou&- 
ness  of  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side 
at  their  tailor's.  All  the  yarious 
elements  of  which  fashionable 
society  is  composed,  in  faoi,  were 
there,  cantering,  trotting,  walking, 
and  following  out,  meantime,  each 
one  his  own  particular  scheme  of 
loye,  pleasure,  or  business.  Those 
who  were  not  riding,  sauntered  up 
and  down  the  side- walk,  or  lounged 
upon  the  iron  chairs  which  the  far- 
seeing  enterprise  of  a  considerate 
speculator  had  proyided  for  their  use. 
The  walk  itself  stretched  from  Apsley 
House  to  the  Serpentine  like  a  gay 
and  liying  parterre,  and,  by  the  bril- 
liancy and  freshness  of  the  toilettes,  in 
which  white  of  course  predominated, 
seryed  to  form  a  contrast  with  the 
more  sombre  hues  of  the  riders, 
with  whom  at  a  hundred  points 
it  was  holding  gay  and  animfited 
oonyerse,  caressing  with  delicately- 
gloyed  hand  the  shining  coats  of 
the  horses,  looking  up  from  under 
hats  with  temerity  or  from  under  in- 
finitesimal bonnets  with  timidity,  and 
betraying,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  agitations  and 
delights  which  go  to  make  up  the 
old,  old  tale  of  loye.  To  the  most 
superficial  obseryer  the  scene  is  de- 
lightful ;  but  how  much  more  de- 
lightful to  him  who  liyes  behind 
the  scenes—who  holds  the  key  to 
each  one  of  the  little  dramas  that 
are  being  enact(  d  around — who  can 
trace  to  its  source  the  expression  on 
each  face,  and  appreciate  the  force 
of  situations  which  to  the  gallery 
appear  commonplace.  He  knows 
why  Miss  Lane  puts  down  her  yeil 
when  poor  young  Rasper  comes  by ; 
why  Sfr  John,  her  fother,  breaks 
into  a  canter  when  the  Marquis  has 
passed  them;  and  why  young 
Basper,  who  is  counted  a  good 
rider^  get^  cannoned  against  and 
objurgated  for  not  looking  where  he 
is  going  to.  He  knows  why  Clara 
Westland  has  come  out  alone  with 
the  groom,  and  why  she  rides  right 
along  to  Queen's  Gate,  where  no* 
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body  ever  goes.  He  also  knows 
why  that  young  scamp  Tom  Baf- 
fler likes  to  stand  down  in  the 
same  direction,  nnder  a  tree,  in 
order  to  admire  the  progress  of 
the  Albert  Memorial.  He  knows, 
too,  why  handsome  Jack  Fairfax  is 
talking  politics  to  the  wicked  old 
AduUamite  Lord  Swansdown,  in  a 
loud  yoioe,  on  one  side,  and  some- 
thing else,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  the 
daughter.  Lady  Jane,  on  the  other. 
He  knows  why  Jack  suddenly  re- 
cognises somebody  he  never  saw 
before,  in  the  side-walk,  when  poor 
Miss  Julia  Morton  passes  him ;  and 
he  understands  why  Julia  insists 
on  going  home  to  lunch,  although 
it  is  not  yet  one  o'clock. 

Thinking  of  all  these  things,  and 
taking  credit  to  myself  for  being  a 
philosopher,  and  so  moved  myself 
by  none  of  them,  I  was  walking  my 
horse  quietly  along  and  reflecting 
withj  economical  regret  upon  the 
damage  I  was  doing  to  the  orim  of 
my  hat,  in  the  performance  of  the 
half-summersauft  which  represents 
the  only  proper  mode  of  saluting 
ladies,  —  when,  suddenly,  in  the 
middle  of  my  fortieth  bow,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  riders,  and  at  the  same 
instant  an  enormous  rain-drop  fell 
exactly  on  the  top  of  my  uncovered 
head.  The  shower  was  coming  at 
last,  and  its  advent  was  like  the 
irruption  of  a  hawk  into  a  nest  of 
doves.  Every  rider  put  spurs  to 
his  or  her  horse  and  started  off  at 
full  ge^lop,  some  for  shelter  and  the 
more  timid  for  home.  It  was  a  per- 
fect stampede;  and  the  mounted 
policemen  who  had  been  stationed 
in  the  Bow  that  morning,  for  the 
first  time,  to  prevent  'fiirious 
riding,'  looked  on  helplessly,  not 
knowing  what  course  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  consistently  with 
their  instructions  when  everybody 
was  riding  furiously.  My  old  hunter 
Charlie  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
unwonted  movement,  and  thinking, 
probably,  that  tiiere  was  a  fox 
somewhere,  or  reflecting,  possibly^ 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  being 
frightened,  began  to  plunge  and 
rear  violently,  which,  for  him,  is  so 
extraordinary  a  proceeding  that  I 
indulged  him  with  the  spur  as  an 


encouragement,   when    he    bolted 
forward   and   all  but   carried  me 
through  a  party,  consisting  of  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  imme- 
diately in  front    I  turned  to  apolo- 
gize, and  saw  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men was  Fred  Fellowes,  who  was 
looking  quite  radiant  and  smiling, 
— the  ladies  I  did  not  know.  Never- 
theless,  I  had   seen  them  riding 
every  day  through  the  season,  and, 
in   common  with  others,  had  re- 
marked the  singular  beauty  of  the 
younger  one,  who  was  a  beautiful 
blonde,  with  a  white  transparent 
complexion,  a  wealth  of  hair  of  a 
pure  golden  hue,  and  limpid  blue 
eyes  b^uring  a  constant  air  of  sur- 
prised candour.    The  little  mouth, 
with  its  thin  lips,  was  in  constant 
though  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment, and  evidenced — ^as  the  mouth 
does  more  than  any  other  feature  of 
the  fieu3e— a  high  intelligence,  while 
the  dainty  nostrils  ever  and  anon 
dilated  with  something  like  000m, 
and  the  eyes  flashed  with  a  light 
quite  surprising  as  a  contrast  to 
tiie  simpboity  of  the  same  ftoe  when 
in  repose.'^" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I 
noticed  all  this  at  that  moment, 
for,  in  fact,  I  had  been  studying  the 
face  all  through  the  season,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  to  be  seen  in  the 
Park.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  the 
young  lady  or  her  mother,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  see  Fred  riding  with 
them,  because  I  had  often  mentioned 
them  to  him  and  beenmetbytiie 
commonplaces  which  it  is  proper  to 
debit  about  people  one  does  not 
know.  I  pulled  up  under  a  tree, 
and  the  whole  party  passed  me,  but 
immediately  afterwards  Fred  doflfed 
his  hat^  and  leaving  the  rest,  who 
went  on  towards  Albert  Ckkte,  came 
and  joined  me  with  the  air  of  a  man 
perfectly  contented  and  happy  with 
himself  and  all  the  world. 

'Your  bay  is  quite  skittish  to- 
day,'said  he.  'Tou  nearly  galloped 
over  me.' 

'That  would  have  been  a  pity, 
under  the  circumstances.  So  yon 
know  the  hlondinette,  eh  ?* 

'Tes,'  he  answered,  smiling;  'I 
know  her— -a  little.* 

'Just  like you-Hsly  dog!   You've 
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got  a  monopoly  of  her  aoqnaintanoe, 
eh?' 

'No;  not  qtiiie.  There's  one 
other  fellow  Who  is  not  likely  to 
forget  her.' 

'How did  yon  get  introdnoed  to 
hery 

'I  introdnoed  myself;  or,  rather, 
she  introdnoed  herself.' 

'Threw  herself  into  your  arms, 
eh?' 

'  You'ye  literally  hit  ii  Bnt  it  is 
a  long  story ;  and  as  I  want  to  tell 
it  yon,  suppose  yon  come  to  my 
rooms  and  have  some  lunch.' 

The  proposal  exactly  suited  ma 
So  we  went  down  Ck>n8titution  Hill 
at  a  hand  gallop  through  the  rain, 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  Fred's 
rooms,  and  gave  our  horses  to  the 
groom  who  was  in  waiting.  Fred's 
rooms  are  the  most  delightful 
bachelor  quarters  in  London,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  tasteful. 
And  after  luncheon  we  lit  the  cigar 
of  peace ;  and  sitting  over  a  bottle 
of  tbe  most  irreproachable  Amontil- 
lado in  the  softest  of  easy  chairs, 
and  watching  lazily  through  the 
open  window  the  crowd  of  people 
8amungthem8elYe8,afterthe  shower, 
along  Pall  Mall,  Fred  told  me  the 
history  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

'  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,'  he 
said,  'that  I  am  not,  as  some  of  my 
firimds  are '  (and  here  he  looked  at 
me,  though  for  what  reason  I  can't 
pondbly  conceive). '  a  general  lover ; 
in  &ct^  I  am  so  for  behind  the  age 
that  I  can  safely  say  I  never  had  a 
flirtation  in  my  life.  The  &ct  is,  I 
got  tired  of  the  regular  London 
girls  ahnost  before  I  knew  them. 
They  are  too  grand,  too  insolent, 
and  too  conscious  of  what  they  de- 
serve in  tiie  way  of  settlements  for 
ma  I  wandered  about,  therefore, 
ivifii  my  fancy  busy  in  forming  the 
ideal  I  Iou^kL  for ;  and  at  last  I 
fiuoded  I'had  gained  such  a  perfect 
idea  of  what  she  must  be  like,  that 
I  should  know  her  as  soon  as  I  saw 
htf — that  is  to  say,  if  I  ever  did  see 
her,  which  I  soon  gave  up  hoping. 
Well,  one  day  I  was  ridmg  down 
the  Bow  at  a  canter,  looking  over 
the  people  walking ;  and  aslpassed 
the  celeDiities  of  the  season,  blessing 
m^  stars  that  I  had  fallen  in  love 
with  none  of  them.    Suddenly  I 


heard  a  little  stifled  scream  behind 
me  on  the  off  side,  and  an  excla- 
mation—"  Mamma !  what  shall  I 
do? — ^the  saddle  is  slipping  ofL"  I 
turned  in  my  seat,  and  there,  close 
behind  me,  I  saw  two  ladies,  of 
whom  the  nearest  was  in  the  act  of 
pulling  up  her  horse,  while  the 
saddle,  badly  girthed,  was  slipping, 
and  the  lady  with  it,  towards  the 
ground.  In  an  instant  I  pulled  up 
my  horse  on  his  haunches,  sprung 
from  my  saddle  on  the  wrong  side, 
made  a  half  turn,  and  just  caught 
her  in  my  arms  as  she  was  help- 
lessly falling  ofiL  I  placed  her 
safely  on  the  ground,  and  turning 
to  tbe  horse,  put  the  saddle  back 
into  its  place,  and  tightened  the 
girths.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
looked  at  the  young  lady.  Well, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  won't  tell  you, 
because  I  can't,  the  impression  she 
produced  upon  me.  All  I  can  re- 
member is,  that  it  seemed  to  grow 
upon  me  suddenly  that  here  at  last 
was  the  ideal  I  had  been  for  ever 
seeking,  and  I  stood  looking  at  her, 
quite  speechless.' 

'And  devoutly  wishing,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you'd  got  to  catch  her  in 
your  arms  again,'  I  broke  in. 

'  No ;  I  seemed  to  be  lost  in  con- 
templation of  her.  She  blushed, 
and  stooped  to  arrange  her  riding- 
habii  Becalled  to  myself,  I  as- 
sisted her  to  remount;  and  thinking 
then,  for  the  first  time,  of  my  own 
horse,  I  found  that  a  groom  had 
taken  charge  of  him.  I  remounted 
and  said  a  few  words — I  hardly 
know  what-expressive  of  a  hope 
that  the  young  lady  was  not  hurt 
The  elder  lady,  who,  evidently, 
from  tiie  likeness,  was  her  mother, 
then  b^;an  to  tlumk  me  for  the  as- 
sistance I  had  rendered;  while  I, 
having  somewhat  recovered  my 
presence  of  mind,  rode  on—only  too 
glad  bf  the  opportunity — at  her 
side,  disclaiming,  at  rather  more 
length  than  perhaps  was  quite  ne- 
cessary, any  ment  at  all  in  the 
case,  and  expressing,  as  pointedly  as 
I  could,  my  gratitude  to  the  happy 
chance  which  had  enabled  me  to 
assist  her  daughter  in  any  wi^. 
She  smiled  at  the  word  daughter ; 
and  as  I  still  rode  on  by  her  side, 
she  asked,  might  she  know  to  whom 
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she  was  to  feel  indebted  for  the 
timely  help  given  to  her  danghter. 
Only  too  pleaiaed,  I  gaye  my  name ; 
at  which  she  Eoniled  again.     **1 
think  I  know  some  of  yonr  fiunily. 
Is  not  your  nnole  a  neighbour  of 
mine,    in   Glonoestershiie  ?"     she 
asked.     I  replied  that  I  had  an 
nncle  in  Glouoestershire.    "  Then," 
said  she,  '*  yon  surely  must  have 
beard  him  mention  his  neighbours,  . 
tiie  Flaztons."  I  replied  that  I  had ; 
and  Mrs.  Flaxton,  as  I  now  made 
her  out  to  be,  resumed — **  I  hope, 
then,  you  will  call  upon  us,  and 
give  my  husband  an  opportunity  of 
thankiog  you  for  the  assistance  you 
BO  opportunely  rendered  to  Gon- 
gtanoe."    As  this  was  evidently  a 
cong^,  I  turned   my  horse  home- 
wards with  a  last  parting  glance 
and  bow  to  Constance,  as  I  already 
called  her  to  myselL    The  next  day 
I  passed  in  longing  for  four  o'clock 
to  come ;  and  after  taking  nearly  an 
hour  to  dress  myself,  I  realized  for 
the  first  time  the  fi&ct  that  I  had  not 
a  single  necktie,  coat,  or  pair  of 
gloves  that  suited  me ;   that  my 
boots  were  too  large,  my  hat  too 
low,  and  my  general  appearance  as 
nnsatisftustory  as  possible.     How- 
ever, I  took  heart,  walked  to  the 
house,  and,  strange  to  say,  found 
them  at  home,  Oonstanoe  looking 
even  more  b^utiful  in  her  light 
summer  dress,  and  with  her  glo- 
rious hair  uncovered,  than  in  her 
riding-habit,  which  for  any  other 
woman  would,  I  take  it,  be  simply 
an  impossibility.     I  did  my  best 
to    make    myself    agreeable,   but 
went  away  in  half  an  hour,  con- 
scious that  my  best  had  been  a  la- 
mentable failure,  and  utterly  dis- 
gusted   with   myself.     Two   days 
after  they  asked  me  to  dinner,  the 
next  day  to  lunch ;  and  very  soon 
scarcely  a  morning  passed  that  I  did 
not  ride  with  them,  or  an  evening 
that  I  did  not  see  them.    All  this 
time  was  delicious  to  me.    I  was 
drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  the 
sweet  poison  of  love,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  Constance 
herself  was  not  untouched  by  my 
evident  assiduities.    Yet  now  and 
then  she  would  suddenly  break  off 
in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  and 
turn  her  head  away  in  confusion  for 


a  moment,  while  the  sonowfiil, 
pitying  look  with  which  she  would 
again  meet  me  was  as  alarming  as 
it  was  inexplicable.  Thus  I  went 
on,  alternately  hoping  and  fearing, 
till  at  length  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  resolved  to  know  my 
fiftte.  Do  you  remember  how  I  wor- 
ried your  mother  to  get  me  a  card 
for  ikdy  Swansdown's  ball? 

'  I  thought  that  you  were  rather 
anxious  about  it — ^for  you.' 

'It  was  because  I  knew  she  was  to 
be  there.    I  arrived  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  and  was  stared  at  by  tne  link- 
man  as  though  I  were  an  extinct 
animal.  I  was  made  to  danoe  the  first 
quadrille,  I  remember,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  After  that  I  resolutely 
stood  in  the  doorway  watching  the 
arrivals.  At  last  I  saw  the  little  fsdr 
head  gleaming  in  the  crowd  of  people 
coming  up-stairs.    I  made  my  way 
to  her  and  asked  for  the  next  dance, 
but  with  no  thought  of  dancing.    I 
led  her  through  the  ball-rooms,  to 
the  little  boudoir— you   know  it, 
hung  with  blue  silk — ^at  the  end  of 
them,  and  then  and  there,  trembling 
with  emotion  and  hardly  knowing 
what  I  said,  I  whispered  tiie  burning 
words,  the  hopes  and  wishes  that 
had  been  so  long  on  my  lips.    For 
an  instant  she  stood  quite  still,  and 
I  pressed  the  arm  which  still  lay 
within  mine,  and^  clasped  her  hand. 
Her  head  drooped ;  she  disengaged 
her  hand  and  stood  before  me  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  "  Mr.  Fellowes,' 
she  said  simply,  "  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married."    I  was  thunderstruck. 
The  room  seemed   to  turn  round 
with  me,  and  feeling   that  in  an 
instant  I  should   fall,    I    dropped 
rather  than  sat  on  one  of  the  oonches. 
She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm 
which  roused  me,  and  rising  again, 
I  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it :  then 
making  a  supreme  effort,  I  hurried 
out  from  the  room,  and  rushing  down 
stairs  left  the  house,  feeling  as  if  my 
heart  would  break.     IVhen  I  got 
home  I  remember  I  sat  down  and 
instinctively  lit  a  cigar.    It  was  a 
long  time  before  I  could  actually 
realize  that  Constance  was  lost  to 
me  for  ever :  I  had  waited  but  for 
her  to  give  me  some  hope— that  hope 
had  been  givon  in  a  thousand  ways 
—and  oven  now  I  said  to  myself. 
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and  Bavagely  repeated  it,  that  I  vtbb 
Boie  she  loTed  me.  I  lelt  angry 
irith  her,  too,  that  she  had  not  told 
me  this  before.  Then  I  made  excuse 
for  her  and  cursed  myself  for  an 
idioi  I  can't  tell  yon,  my  dear  fel- 
low, what  I  went  through  that  night, 
and  if  I  could,  I  wouldn't,  for  you 
would  think  me  mad.  The  next 
day,  although  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  season,  I  went  down  to  Scotland. 
In  a  week's  time,  however,  I  tiied  of 
that  I  always  thought  of  her 
whether  walking  through  the 
heather,  wading  in  salmon  streams, 
or  sitting,  as  Idid,  for  hours  together, 
under  huge  cairns,  listless  and  idle. 
The  longing  to  see  her  once  more 
was,  at  last,  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
started  off  suddenly  one  morning, 
oanght  the  mail  train,  and  that 
evening  was  in  London  again.  The 
next  morning  I  mounted  my  old 
horse  once  more  and  went  out,  as 
nana],  to  tiie  Bow.  After  riding  up 
and  down  several  times,  at  last  I 
met  her  ihce  to  &ca  She  turned 
deadly  pale  and  I  saw  the  thin 
under  lip  quiver  and  the  teeth  meet 
in  it  I  simply  raised  my  hat,  and 
W8  passed  eaon  other;  but  I  saw  her 
no  more  that  morning.  After  that 
I  never  missed  riding  in  the  Bow  a 
mngle  day:  sometimes  I  met  her, 
sometimes  not,  and  when  we  did 
meet,  I  used  to  think  that  she 
looked  as  if  she  pitied  me.  I  tell 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  lived  on 
those  looks.  I  could  not  make  out 
who  it  was  she  was  engaged  to,  as 
she  seemed  to  ride  as  little  with  one 

Sentleman  as  with  another,  nor,  in- 
eed,  did  I  care  much  to  know.  It 
was  enough  for  me  that  I  had  lost 
her;  and  I  had  never  thought 
that  I  should  feel  for  any  woman 
what  I  felt  when  I  remembered 
thai 

'One  evening,  on  going  home  to 
dress,  I  found  a  note  upon  my  table, 
I  looked  at  it  carefully,  and  at  once 
reoogniased  her  cipher.  I  was  posi- 
tively afraid  to  open  it  At  last  I 
broke  the  seal,  and  imi^^e  my 
astonishment  when  I  found  it  con- 
tained an  invitation  to  dinner  for  the 
next  day,  with  the  time,  half-past 
seven,  doubly  underlined.  I  could 
not  comprehend  it,  and  my  first  idea 
was  to  refuse.    I  reflected,  however. 


that  it  could  not  have  been  mere 
heartlessness  which  induced  them 
to  ask  me.  They  were  probably 
leaving  town,  and  her  moUier  had 
asked  me  without  speaking  to  her. 
I  could  not  resist  the  idea  of  seeing 
her  once  more,  perhaps  of  sitting 
beside  her,  and  I  at  once  wrote  and 
accepted. 

'  Next  day,  as  the  clock  struck  the 
half-hour,  I  arrived  at  their  door 
in  Lowndes  Square.  The  servant 
seemed  rather  surprised  to  see  me, 
but  showed  me  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  shaking  himself  into  his  coat 
by  the  way.  She  was  there  alone, 
and  rose  to  receive  me  as  I  entered 
the  room.  She  was  smiling,  and  her 
fiEMe  was  lit  up  with  a  curious  ex- 
pression which  I  could  not  fathom. 

'  '*  I  thought  you  would  be  punc- 
tual," she  said.  ''  Of  course  we  don't 
dine  till  eight" 

'I  bowed  and  stood  there,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  think.  She 
went  on — 

'  "I  underscored  half-past  seven, 
because  I  wanted  to  relate  an  anec- 
dote to  you,"  and  as  she  said  this  her 
lip  curled,  her  nostrils  dilated,  and 
her  whole  &ce  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  profound  scorn. 
"  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?"  she  asked 
in  an  altered  manner.  Mechanically 
I  sat  down,  and  she  continued : "  You 
were  not  riding  yesterday  morning, 
as  usual  ?" 

'"No.    I r 

' "  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  You 
would  have  seen,  as  I  did,  an  in- 
stance of  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  quite  surprising.  There  was 
a  gentleman  cantering  slowly  down 
the  Bow  with  a  lady,  when  his  horse, 
not  knowing  probably  the  ability 
of  his  rider,  began  to  canter  rather 
&ster  than  he  contemplated  or 
wished,  and  finally  broke  into  a 
gallop.  The  gentleman  pulled  at 
the  reins^which  I  understuid  is 
the  way  horses  are  usually  stopped 
or  made  to  go  more  slowly — but  in 
this  case  the  horse  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it,  for  he  galloped  as  fast  sa 
before,  or,  if  anything,  faster.  Are 
you  listening  ?"  I  lx>wed.  "  Now 
his  rider  was  a  young  man  of  great 
coolness  and  judgment,  and  he  said 
to  himself,  '  It  is  quite  clear  that 
my  horse  and  I  are  of  different 
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oinniona  an  to  ipeed,  uid  unless  I 
1i^  piecantiont  it  is  probable  that 
some  acddent  will  ensoe.'  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  take  the  pie- 
caations  which  appesrad  to  be 
neceesai?  ia  snob  a  case.  He  fint 
of  all  took  hifi  feet  oat  of  the 
stirmpe,  bnt  the  horse  nereithft- 
less  galloped  on  fiuter  than  ever. 
The  nest  precaution  he  took  was  to 
throw  awaj  the  leins,  hat  that,  too, 
fiiiled  to  stop  his  career.  He  then 
leant  coolly  and  calmly  forward  and 
seized  the  horse's  mane.  Bitting,  at 
the  (tame  time,  as  nearly  on  his  neck 
as  he  oonld.  Yet  all  this  was  of  no 
avail,  and  as  by  this  time  be  was 
tearing  at  fall  speed  down  the  Bow, 
he  again  reflected  and  said  to  him- 
eelf,  '  One  only  other  precantion 
remains  now  to  be  taken,  end  that  is, 
to  fall  off.'  And  fall  off  he  did  with 
great  caie  and  jadgmont,  on  his  head. 
The  hoise  ran  on  and  was  stopped 
by  Apsley  House.  His  hat  was 
picked  ap  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Bow.  Both  were  bronght  to  him 
as  he  was  wiping  the  mnd  off  his 
&oe  and  coat,  in  the  arpectation 
that  he  would  remount.  Bat  here, 
again.hiscoolneeBand  iadgmentdid 
not  desert  him.  '  Take  the  borse 
away,'  be  faltered,  '  I  would  latber 
not  ride  him  again;'  and  in  fijaie 
of  the  jeers  and  taants  of  the  crowd, 
he  walked  away  borne,  following  hia 
own  groom  on  the  horsa  What 
do  yon  think  of  my  tale,  Mr.  Fel- 
lowesr 
'  Agtoouded  to  hear  her  talk  UinB, 


and  with  to  much  soom  and  tni- 
mation,  I  lemaiDsd  silent 

• "  Too  will  see,"  she  lesnmed, "  it 
sbowB  the  fUUbili^  of  all  brmooi 

Srecantions,  and  it  ia  painfal  to 
link  that  the  gentleman  I  have 
been  telling  yon  of  did  not  save 
himaelC  &<mi  acddent,  althongh  he 


and  a  coward.  Mr.  Fellowes,  I  was 
engaged  to  be  maiiied  to  that  gcoi- 
tleman,  bnt  after  what  I  saw  this 
morning,  I  wonld  rather  die  tlum 
become  his  wife." 

'  It  all  broke  npon  me  now.  The 
next  moment  I  had  seized  her  band 
and  was  pleading  for  myself  with 
all  the  words  I  coald  find;  and 
when  her  mother  came  down  I 
made  my  demand  and  thai  and 
there  was  accepted.  We  are  going 
to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  and  I 
wont  yon  to  be  beet  man.  We 
shall  take  a  honse  in  Leioestershiie 
thia  winter  and  well  Rive  yon  a 
moont  whenerei  yon  like  to  come 
down.' 

I  consented,  and  as  it  was  late  I 
left  Fred  to  a  private  contamplaticn 
of  his  happy  proepects  and  walked 
home,  thinkme  that  tho  yomig  lady 
bad  treated  Eer  first  lover  rather 
badly  in  throwing  him  over  because 
be  oonldn't  ride.  I  delicately  said  so 
to  Fred  when  I  next  saw  him:  he 
replied— 

'  She  only  did  what   the  btnse 


did." 
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A  FATAL  STEP. 

I'M  not  the  sort  of  man,  yon  know, 
Who  sentimentalizeB  often ; 
Bnt  this,  belieye  me,  was  a  blow 

Demanding  change  of  air  to  soften. 
The  girl  was  lovely  as  a  gxace ; 

Her  dress  the  sweetest  ever  put  on. 
I  set  my  heart  npon  her  face — 
Her  dress  I  only  set  my  foot  on. 

It  WM  a  silly  step  to  take ; 

And  half  the  room  was  in  a  titter 
(A  &ct  which  merely  serves  to  make 

Bemorse  additionally  bitter). 
Those  trains  are  utterly  absurd ; 

I  wonder  why  the  women  wear  them. 
They  seem  designed,  npon  my  word. 

For  folks  to  tread  upon  and  tear  them. 

She  turned,  and  gave  me  mch  a  glance ; 

She  smiled ;  but  oh  I  in  tuck  a  manner. 
Farewell,  said  I,  my  only  chance 

Of  Goote  or  Gknlfrey,  Strauss  or  Lanner. 
I  think  I  blushed— I  know  I  bowed 

And  raised  my  erring  patent-leather; 
Laid  half  the  blame  upon  the  crowd. 

And  half  upon  the  sultiy  weather. 

I  stayed  an  hour;  I  talked  a  bit 

With  Guards  and  people  from  the  City. 
My  hearers,  when  I  made  a  hit. 

Were  kind  enough  to  think  me  witty. 
Thoy  little  knew,  good  easy  men. 

The  pangs  that  lay  beneath  my  laughter- 
Pangs  that  were  only  stifled  then 

To  sting  the  more  for  ever  after. 

The  season's  nearly  at  an  end 
(There's  joy,  at  least,  in  that  reflection !) 

A  continental  tour  may  tend 
To  dull  the  edge  of  recollection. 

I  might,  perchance,  in  other  climes 
Forget  my  sense  of  self-abhorrence ; 

Should  Peace  return  with  better  times 

d  clear  again  the  way  to  Florenca 

H.  S.  L. 
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'  Twaa  whispered  in  Fttrif,  twia  nld  In  FStU  Mall, 
And  "  Desoott  *  grew  foint  at  the  soond  as  It  foil/ 


THAT  the  days  of  otmoline  were 
namberecL  It  was  said  at  tho 
begiimiDg  of  the  season  that  the  de- 
cree had  gone  forth  from  the  impe- 
neJ  throne  at  the  Toileries,  and 
that  its  sentence  had  been  passed. 
We  were  incredulous  at  the  time, 
because  a  similar  report  had  been 
current  at  yarious  times,  and  this 
seemed  likely  to  be  another  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  old  fable  of 
the  boy  and  the  wolf.  Still  there 
were  indications  of  a  coming  change, 
which  made  it  appear  not  quite  so 
improbable  as  it  might  otnerwise 
haye  been.  In  the  first  place,  it  had 
had  a  longer  reign  than  any  other 
&8hion;  and,  in  the  second,  the 
Empress  of  the  French,  who  was  not 
only  the  originator  of  it,  but  also 
giyes  the  key-note  of  fEtshion 
throughout  Europe,  was  said  to 
haye  discarded  it  for  her  eyening 
toilette.  Besides  which,  hero  and 
there,  some  of  the  more  advanced 
guard  appeued  in  public  somewhat 
shorn  of  their  dimensions.  We  were 
thus  prepared  to  expect  a  consider- 
able reyolution  in  dress;  but  the 
crinoline,  or  cage,  or  steel  petticoat, 
has  taken  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
popular  prejudice  than  fashions  or- 
dinarily do,  and  it  will  be  no  eagy 
matter  to  displace  it.  There  is  not  a 
scullion  or  maid-of-all-work  that 
has  not  her  '  dress  improyer,'  as  it 
used  to  be  called  in  some  slop-shops ; 
and  eyen  the  Irish  peasant-girls  are 
taking  kindly  to  it  Besides  which, 
with  all  its  inoonyeniences  and  ab- 
surdities, upon  which  every  one  can 
dilate,  the  crinoline  is  not  without 
its  uses.  In  what  other  way,  by 
what  other  means  can  the  long  trail- 
ing skirba  of  the  present  day  be 
kept  out  of  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the 
Lcmdon  pavement  ?  How  ladies  can 
consent  to  do  the  work  of  scavengers 
is  a  problem  which  they  alone  can 
solve.  If  this  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  fashion,  it  would  be  in- 
creased a  hundredfold  if  the  crino- 
line were  discarded.  That  it  is  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  has  its  advan- 


tages, militate  considerably  against 
its  disuse.    It  must  be  a  long  time 
before  it  is  discontinued,  especially 
when  even  such  a  high  authority  as 
the  Empress  of  the  French  goes  no 
further  than  to  sanction  only  a  par- 
tial discontinuance  of  it.    How  bx 
ladies  will  gain  by  such  a  compro- 
mise is  a  veiy  doubtful  question, 
because  no  one  whose  cireumference 
has  been,  of  later  years,  an  'un- 
known quantity,'  will  like  to  appear 
suddenly   before  the   world  as  a 
whipping-post,  shorn  of  half  her 
splendour;  nor  can  we  imi^gine  a 
lady  who  is  continually  oscillating 
between  crinoline  and  no  crinoline 
otherwise  than  deeply  perplexed  at 
her  own  identity.     The  complica- 
tions to  which  it  must  lead  in  the 
wudrobe  department  must  be  al- 
most incalculable,  involving  addi- 
tional expense  where  it  is  already 
profuse.    If  the  transition  is  to  be 
gradual,  which  the  report  implied, 
and  if  our  nerves  are  to  be  spared 
the  shock  of  any  plainer  indications 
of  the  lines  of  oeauty,  by  ladies 
wearing     numberless      petticoats, 
sturched  h  Voutrance  and  flounced 
up  to   the   knee,  in  lieu  of  the 
one  discarded  crinoline,  we  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  glad  of  the 
exdiange.    We  have  been  told  of  a 
race   that  was   run    between   two 
ladies,  one  of  whom,  for  the  moment, 
laid  aside  her  crinolina    She  found 
that  she  could  not  run,  that  her 
petticoats  impeded  her,  while  her 
adversary  had  no  difficulty  in  win- 
ning the  race,  as  her  crinoline  se- 
cured to  her  the  free  use  of  her 
limbs.     But  they  who  rail  against 
the  prevailing  iishion  have  abun- 
dant excuse  for  doing  so  if  only  the 
frequent  accidents  to  which  it  leads 
are  taken  into  account.    In  cases  of 
fire  it  has  not  only  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  calamity,  but  has 
also  mainly  interfered  with  all  the 
efforts  to  extinguish  ii 

That  a  wail  and  a  lament  should 
be  raised  by  the  report  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is  not  surpzising,  for 
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the  majority  are  not  ramarkable  for 
beauty  of  fonn  and  outline ;  and 
they  who  have  been  able  to  soreen 
themflelyes  and  their  imperfectiouB 
behind  a  ftshion  which  makes  all 
women  the  same  from  their  waist 
downwards,  will  not  be  slow  to  re- 
sist a  change  which  bodes  them  so 
little  good.  One  thing,  howeyer,  is 
quite  clear,  that  milliners,  dress- 
makers, and  silk-mercers  are  deter- 
mined not  to  lose ;  for  we  ate  assured 
that  what  is  lost  in  breadth  will  be 
made  up  in  length—that  in  future 
ladies  will  be  'length  without 
breadih/  The  inordinate  length  of 
the  kind  of  dress  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  has  given  rise  to  tiie 
name  of '  qtteue  a  la  comhie.*  One  of 
three  things  must  necessarily  follow 
from  this — either  that  even  tiie 
smallest  drums  must  be  like  royal 
processions,  if  due  space  is  to  be 
allotted  to  the  spreading  of  ladies' 
tails;  or  ladies  must  follow  the 
example  of  our  great-grandmothers, 
who  looped  up  their  skirts  through 
their  pocket^holes  to  keep  them  out 
of  their  neighbours'  way;  or  we 
must  aU  walk  up  the  ladies'  backs— 
pleasant  alternative  I  and  one  for 
which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  meet  with 
our  just  retribution  in  the  shape  of 
those  ugly  words  which  have  Doea 
known  to  &11  from  even  the  prettiest 
lips— bat  there  will  be  no  help  for 
it,  and  the  bUime  will  not  be  ours. 

The  whole  question  of  dress  is 
perplexing.  It  is  one  which  occu- 
pies the  whole  time  and  all  the 
thought  of  some  ladies,  who  make  it 
as  much  a  study  as  if  their  very 
existence  depended  upon  it,  and  who 
would  fain  persuade  the  world  and 
themselves  that  it  is  a  form  and  ex- 
pression of  art  To  dress  well,  to 
dress  expensively,  to  dress  with  an 
originality  and  peculiarity  that  shall 
not  offend,  is  to  some  the  height  of 
ambition.  One  desires  to  make 
herself  remarkable  for  being  *  well 
dressed,'  'in  such  perfect  taste;' 
another  for  the  costliness  of  her  laoe, 
her  brocades,  and  the  magnificence 
of  her  jewels ;  a  third  for  her  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
following  a  line  of  her  own.  Another 
claims  for  herself  the  consideration 
due  to  an  'artiste*  with  classical 
tendencies;  another  desires  only  to 


attract  remark,  and  another  to  sug- 
g^t  a  claim  to  some  literary  reputa- 
tion. They  who  really  care  about 
dress  have  theories  of  their  own« 
and  feuahion  draws  the  line  within 
which  it  is  safe  to  theorize. 

The  multitude,  however,  will  fol- 
low the  fashion  with  a  scrupulous 
fidelity.  They  will  go  to  some  firsir 
rate  milliner,  such  as  Descou,  if  they 
can  afford  it,  and,  placing  themselves 
in  her  hands,  will  get  *  rigged  out '  in 
the  newest  and  most  approved  style. 
They  are,  in  hot,  nothmg  more  than 
living  lay-figures  for  the  dress- 
makers to  cover  according  to  their 
own  fEuicy  and  caprice.  It  has  been 
recorded  of  one  leader  of  fashion, 
who  is  conspicuous  for  her  success, 
that,  before  she  finally  decides  upon 
any  costume  she  proposes  to  wear, 
she  has  it  all  put  upon  a  lay-figure, 
that  she  may  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  effect. 
It  is  quite  astonishing  what  fine 
ladies  vrill  submit  to  in  order  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  being  in  the 
fashion,  and  to  secure  being  well 
dressed.  It  is  aaid  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  dressmakers  in  Paris 
is  a  man  who  provides  the  whole 
costume,  and  wnoee  word  is  law. 
When  the  dress  is  finished  and  sent 
home,  the  lady  is  expected  to  pre- 
sent herself  before  him  en  grmide 
tentie,  while  he  studies  the  effect 
of  his  handiwork,  and  nods  his 
approval,  or  suggests  some  altera- 
tion which  no  one  ever  dares  to  dis- 
obey. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
dispute  the  wisdom,  and,  indeed, 
duty,  of  paying  some  attention  to 
dress.  We  are  no  advocates  for 
slovenliness,  which,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  indicates  an  ill-ordered  mind ; 
just  as  an  ill  assortment  of  colours, 
or  a  bad  selection  of  materials, 
suggests  some  defect  of  eye  or  taste, 
and  may  be  the  outward  expression 
of  a  vulgar  mind.  There  may  be 
a  considerable  amount  of  conceit 
and  affectation,  underlying  a  disre- 
gard for  personal  appearance,  which 
is  quite  as  reprehensible  as  its  oppo- 
site vice.  We  remember  an  instance 
in  which  the  wife  of  a  miliionaire 
invariably  attended  the  smartest 
morning-parties  dressed  like  a 
charity-school  girL     It  could  not 
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have  been  a  question  of  necessary 
economy.  It  might  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  tacit  rebuke  to  the  rest 
of  the  giddy,  gaily-dressed  world, 
who  flattered  Kke  butterflies  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity ;  but  it  always 
savoured  of  a  certain  Mnd  of  conceit 
not  very  &r  removed  from  self- 
righteousness  and  Pharisaism.  Such 
instances  are,  however,  very  rare, 
because  few  like  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  of  their  personal  app^- 
Unce,  even  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  pieiy  and  self-mortification.  In 
these  days  especially,  when  the  love 
of  dress  pervades  every  class,  and 
every  facility  is  afforded  to  those 
who  wish  to  indulge  theur  taste,  we 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any 
culpable  indifference  to  it  The 
error  is  not  likely  to  be  on  this  side, 
but  on  its  opposite.  Exaggeration 
in  style,  in  luxe  in  expense,  is  the 
prevailing  evil.  The  caprice  of  the 
lair  sex  is  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  endless  changes  which  are 
made ;  and  our  eyes  are  no  sooner 
accustomed  to  one  fashion,  than  it  is 
displaced  by  another.  The  accounts 
which  we  have  received  of  the  balls 
which  were  given  in  Paris  during 
the  last  season  show  what  has  been 
the  progress  of  luxe  in  dress.  It 
was  said  tiiat  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court  appeared  as  an  arch- 
angel (!)  in  a  short  tunic,  with  wings 
of  white  feathers  which  formed  an 
arch  over  her  head  and  came  down 
to  her  Imees,  and  with  a  steel  sword 
which  she  held  in  her  ungloved 
hand  while  she  danced,  l^dadame 
de  Galifet  has  thus  prepared  us  to 
expect,  on  some  futiue  occasion,  a 
representation  of  the  different  orders 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
the  lower  region  will  have  its  repre- 
sentatives also— a  more  easy  matter, 
no  doubt ;  and  who  knows  but  what 
we  shall  hear,  ere  long,  of  a  tableau 
of  our  first  parents,  en  costume, 
driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
by  the  angelic  Miurquise  with  sword 
in  hand  ? 

There  never  was  a  time  when 
personal  adornment  was  more  a 
study  and  'an  art  than  it  has  now 
becoma  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  it  has  reached  such  a  climax 
in  expense  as  to  alarm  all  but  mil- 
lionaires. The  endless  variety  which 


is  considered  requisite  fbr  a  well- 
dressed  woman,  wb  zichness  of  the 
materials,  and  the  enormous  quan- 
tify that  is  considered  neoeaBsry, 
makes  lit  impossible  for  modeiato 
incomes  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  on  the  score  of  dress.  If 
there  is  a  disinclination  to  wear  the 
same  dress  twice,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  wardrobes  must 
soon  outgrow  all  reasonable  dimen- 
sions, and  that  the  accumulatiaii  of 
debt  will  keep  pace  with  the  aoon- 
mulation  of  dresses.  It  is,  of  course, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rules  by  which  the  expensiveness  of 
dress  may  be  diminished;  and|it 
would,  moreover,  be  very  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  pretend  to  legislate 
upon  so  importiint  a  subject;  bat 
we  think  that  all  will  agree  with  as 
in  saying  that  the  regud  now  paid 
to  dress  is  extravagant  in  evecy 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  ladies 
should  adopt  some  plan  bywluoh 
the  lavish  expenditiue  involved  in 
it  maybe  curtailed  within  reason- 
able limits.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  love  of  dress,  which  so 
engrosses  the  thoughts  of  many, 
must  tend  to  deterioration  of  cha- 
racter, for  it  is  impossible  to  suffer 
the  mind  to  dwell  upon  unworthy 
subjects  without  loss,  l^e  intel- 
lectual powers  are  lowered  and 
frittered  away;  and  the  enormous 
sums  which  are  recklessly  lavisdied 
upon  nersonal  'adornment  most 
diminisn  the  means  of  naefalness, 
and  be  at  the  cost  and  sacrifice  of 
many  known  duties.  Look  at  it  as 
we  may,  the  excessive  regard  for 
dress  is  ii^urious;  and  they  who 
have  acquired  a  reputation  for  being 
well  dressed,  are  unwilling  to  forfeit 
any  of  ^be  prestige  which  it  gives 
them.  In  France,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  England  too,  people  wUi  make 
great  sacrifices  for  their  personal 
appearance,  illustmting  the  old  say- 
ing, %l  faut  souffrir  jtour  etre  heUe; 
but,  whatever  tiiey  may  be  willing 
to  bear  on  their  own  aooount,  they 
have  certainly  no  right  to  make 
others  suffer  lor  then:  whims  and 
caprices. 

In  order  to  meet  some  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  case,  and  to  protect  the  needle- 
women from  the  inoonsidenitenfiss 
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of  their  employers,  who  are  too  apt 
to  defer  giying  their  orders  until  the 
eleventh  hoar,  a  sooieiy  was  formed 
with  the  intention  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  dress,  and  of  introduoing  a 
system  of  ready-money  payments. 
It  was  placed  under  episcopal 
joxisdiction — ^perhaps  because  the 
bishops  themselves  wear  petticoats 
and  muslin  sleeves ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  consented  to  be  patron, 
or  director.  What  the  result  has 
been,  and  how  &r  it  has  answered 
its  purpose,  we  cannot  say;  but 
every  one  will  hail  it  as  a  blessing 
if  it  should  be  able  to  restraiQ  the 
expenses  of  the  '  toilette/  Among 
the  many  devices  which  were  said 
to  have  been  adopted,  was  one  which 
seems  to  us  to  savour  more  of  Mon- 
mouth Street  than  Belgrave  Square. 
We  allude  to  the  plan  of  hiring 
their  dresses,  which  was  laid  to 
the  charge  of  some  distinguished 
Totariee  of  fashion.  A  definite  sum 
was  paid  for  a  certain  quantity  and 
quahty  of  fine  clothes,  which  the 
wearers  agreed  to  return  to  the 
dressmaker  who  provided  them. 
3y  this  arrangement  a  certain 
amount  of  novelty  was  secured; 
bat  it  never  sounded  like  either  a 
comfortable  or  a  creditable  arrange- 
ment. 

Why  dress  should  be  so  expensive 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  tendencies 
of  the  ladies  themselves;  for,  mtb.  a 
moderate  amount  of  care,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
ruinous  as  it  is  said  to  be.   Of  course 
ilie  enormous  quantity  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  gown  makes  the  expense 
considerably  greater  than  it  used  to 
be  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  choice  and 
beauty  of  cheap  materials  is  much 
greater,  and  we  have  seen  some 
most  effective  '  toilettes '  made  out  of 
vmj    inexpensive    materials      It 
mainly  depends  upon  the  style  and 
the  cut,  and  if  these  are  good,  and 
the  lady'a-maid  is  up  to  her  work 
and   has  been   well    trained,  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  be  able  to 
produce  abetter  result  than  ilfne- 
tenths  of  the  professed  dressmakers, 
whose  object  is  to  swell  the  account 
with  trimmings  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
make  oat  of  their  employers  as  large 
a  profit  as  they  can.    Of  course  the 


home-made  article  requires  the  pre- 
siding eye  and  judgment  of  the  lady 
herself.  If  she  should,  fortunately, 
a  fine  taste,  the  result  will 
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good;  but  if  she  should  be  too 
mudi  of  a  'fine  lady'  to  trouble 
herself  about  it,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  a  failure,  and  in 
that  case  she  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  fine- 
ladyism  by  being  either  ill  dressed 
or  by  having  a  heavy  bill  at  her 
milliner's. 

At  one  time  there  were  indications 
of  a  still  greater  change  than  seems 
at  all  likely  to  arise.  We  heard  that 
the  old  fashions  of  the  First  Empire 
were  to  be  revived  in  short  waists 
and  skimp  petticoats;  but  this  is 
too  hideous  to  have  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  the  prevailing  ampli- 
tude of  skirts  is  in  itself  a  denial  of 
the  report  It  was  said  farther  that 
all  kinds  of  vagaries  about  boots 
were  coming  into  fashion,  which 
suggested  short  petticoats,  and  an 
amount  of  display  from  which  the 
majority  would  shrink  as  having 
nothing  worth  showing:  and  we 
think  that  if  the  Empress  were  to 
put  the  question  to  the  test,  and 
were  to  adopt  [the  Emperor's  hobby 
of  the  plebiscite,  she  would  find  the 
popular  mind  to  be  in  favour  of 
crinolines  and  long  petticoats. 

In  dress,  as  in  everything  else^ 
exaggeration  is  the  one  thing  to  be 
avoided.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
cannot  be  happy  unless  they  are 
launching  into  some  extrema  In 
the  young  this  is  unpardonable,  be« 
cause  they  always  look  best  in  the 
most  simple  attire.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  youth  itself  which  needs 
no  adventitious  ornament  For 
dowagers  and  married  women  it  is 
another  story.  They  may  have  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  time,  or  to 
conceal  imperfections  which  in  youth 
were  overlooked.  But  even  they 
only  make  matters  worse  if  they 
attract  attention  to  themselves  by 
the  exaggerated  use  of  any  prevail- 
ing fiaflhion.  If  it  is  easy  for  the 
young  to  dress  well,  because  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them,  it  is  difficult 
for  their  elders  to  do  so,  who  will 
not  accept  the  fact  that  tiiey  are  no 
long^  young.  There  is  a  great  art 
in  bcdng  able  to  recognise  one's  po- 
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sition,  be  it  what  it  may.  The  dght 
of  an  old  womani  wrinkled  and  grey, 
decked  out  in  erery  colour  of  the 
rainbow,  and  adorned  with  artificial 
flowers,  affecting  a  yonth  which  has 
alipped  away  from  her  long  ago,  is 
enough  to  make  one  sad;  while 
there  is  something  attractive  in  the 
sight  of  one  who  does  not  care  to 
fight  against  her  age  and  infirmities, 
but  who,  dressing  simply,  soberly, 
and  quietly,  accepts  gracefully  the 
&ct  that  she  is  old,  and  can  dis- 
cern a  merit  and  a  blessing  in  those 
'quiet  days.' 

But  of  all  the  fiashions  which  pie- 
Tail  none  offends  against  good  taste 
BO  much  as  that  of  dyeing  and  pow- 
dering the  hair.  That  old  women 
should  wear  false  hair  or  dye  their 
own  is  not  surprising,  because  few 
like  to  proclaim  the  &ot  that  they 
are  no  longer  young;  but  why  the 
young  should  beat  such  great  pains 
to  disfigure  themselyee  is  incompre- 
hensible. To  our  eyes  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  or  mors  dia- 
tingibS  than  a  well-shaped  bead  well 
set  on,  with  the  hair  glossy  and 
'well  groomed'  and  braided  so  as  to 
set  off  the  intellectual  deyelopment 
of  the  forehead.  But  when  the  hair 
is  drawn  off  the  forehead  like  a 
Chinese,  and  is  frizzled  out  that  it 
may  appear  rough  and  untidy— more 
like  a  crow's  nest  than  anything  else 
— and  chignons,  true  or  false,  fill  up 
the  whole  space  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  it  matters  very  littie  whether 
heads  are  large  or  small.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  people  can  be  fiattered 
into  following  an  absurd  fashion. 
It  is  enough  to  praise  the  '  points' 
of  the  forehead  to  induce  a  lady  to 
suffer  her  hair  to  be  dragged  off  it. 
If  the  forehead  is  naturally  high  it 
is  affirmed  to  be  a  beauty  which 
must  not  be  concealed ;  if  it  be  low 


it  is  said  to  be  improved  hj  the 
same  process,  so  that  all  are  erentii- 
ally  brought  under  it,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  adopt  that  style  which 
best  suits  her  own  particular  kind 
of  beauty.    We  cannot  understand 
why  people  should  be  such  slaves 
to  fiwhion,  and  may  not  beat  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  bent    Ofoourse 
we  do  not  deny  that  there  should  be 
certain  limits  beyond  which  no  one 
should  go.    For  instance, '  bloomers ' 
and  others  ought  to  be  forced  to 
give  up  their  eccentricities,  and  thfl(y 
who  show  a  disposition  to  dress  after 
some  classical  statue  ought  also  to 
yield  their  bias.    But  we  maintain 
that  within  certain  prescribed  limits 
every  one  should  be  allowed  theficee 
exercise  of  hsx  own  judgment    It 
may  be  that  that  judgment  will  be 
at  foalt;  yet,  if  so,  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  coming  in  contact  with 
refinement  and  ^K>d  taste,  which 
are,  after  all,  the   best  safeguards 
against  £ulure  and  absurdities.   We 
read,  in  Mr.  Baker's  accoimt  of  his 
travels  in  Africa,  that  he  met  with 
some  savages  who  disfigured  their 
hair  by  dyeing  it  with  ochre,  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  ftahionable 
lady  of  the  nineteenth  century  is, 
after  all,  returning  to  the  barbaiio 
custom  of  dyeing  tiie  hair.    As  the 
wind  has  set  in  that  direction,  who 
knows  but  what  we  may  hear  of 
ladies  dyeing  their  teeth  or  tattoomg 
their  ftuses?    The  old  proverb  tiiat 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  son 
is  verified  every  day,  and  never  more 
than   when   we  find  'fine  ladies' 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
wild  savages  in  Africa.    'Extremes 
meet'  indeed  when  the  exquisites  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  found 
copying  the  barbarous  customs  of 
the  uncivilized  races. 
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■  What  Roman  strengUi  Turtta  ahowod 
In  ruin,  by  the  mountain  road ; 
How  like  a  gem  beneath,  the  dtj 
Of  little  Monaco,  baaklng,  gloved.' 


THEBE  it  lies,  a  striking  object  if 
yon  are  yaohtiDg  about  in  the 
neighbouring  Mediterranean  waters, 
the  ancient  citadel  on  the  immemo- 
rial rock,  Monaco.  Instead  of  yacht- 
^Si  yon  are  perhaps  one  of  the  gay 
QKOwd,  who  every  day  sail  from  Nice 
to  Monaco,  in  the  boat  which  M. 
Blanc  has  lately  chartered  from 
the  Messageries  Imp^riales.  Or  if 
you  are  trayelling  on  the  Oomiche 
load  between  Nice  and  Mentone,  the 
most  glorious  bit  of  Hoe  whole 
Biviera,  you  obtain  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  view,  that  of  tiie  laureate's 
lines  above;  the  time-worn  castle, 
the  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  the 
towers,  the  fortifications,  the  little 
port,  the  quiet  bay.  If  you  are 
mounted  on  a  mule  or  are  a  fieiir 
pedestrian,  you  can  descend  from 
the  road  below  Turbia,  but  in  an  or- 
dinaty  carriage,  owing  to  the  steep- 
ness of  the  pass  you  round  by  way 
of  Mentona  By-ahd-by  the  road 
will  be  constructed  which  is  pro- 
Tided  for  by  treaty,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  railway  will  be  carried  on 
to  Genoa.  That  sunny  curve  of 
coast  between  Nice  and  Mentone, 
fringed  by  the  intensest  blue  of  all 
blue  seas,  and  backed  by  the 
snowy  height  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  is  veritably  la  petite  A/rique, 
and  is  thronged  with  all  those 
beauties  which  Goethe  so  musically 
describes  in  Mignon's  song.  In  the 
ancient  principality  of  Monaco,  the 
smaUest  of  all  European  states, 
Monaco  was  the  capital  and  Men- 
tone  the  principal  town  of  the  small 
dominion,  and  when  we  add  the. 
Tillage  of  Boccabruna,  we  have* 
made  up  the  whole  of  the  little 
principality  prior  to  its  dismeipber- 
ment  Boccabruna  is  a  little  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  from  Mentone, 
where  you  may  still  detect  the  re- 
mains of  a  mined  castle  and  towers. 
It  is  embowered  in  a  forest  of  citrons, 
golden  fruits  amid  their  odorous 
aoowB,  which  oonstitole  both  the 
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charm  and  the  wealth  of  the  region. 
Between  Monaco  and  Mentone  there 
has  always  been  considerable  rivalry. 
Monaco  prided  itself  on  being  the 
abode  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  and 
'the  seat  of  government/  if  we  may 
apply  that    stately  phrase  to  the 
capitelofLilliput.  Mentone  opposed 
to  this  ancient  grandeur  the  flush  of 
its  modem  prosperity  ;  for  Monaco 
is   at  times    comparatively   bleak 
and  exposed,   and  Nice  does   not 
escape  the  mistral.     But  Mentone 
gaily  blossoms  deep  into  the  winter 
amid  the  gardens  of  lemons  and 
olives,    and    b^utiful    villas    are 
springing  up  around,  where  Eni;1i»h 
comforts   are    superadded   to   tlio 
luxuries  of  the  Italian  landscapo. 
In  1847  Mentone  openly  threw  oil 
its  allegiance,  and  the  story  is  for  all 
the  world — so  do  things  come  over 
and  over  again — like  some  narrative 
in  Thucydides  of  a  revolving  city. 
It  made  itself  a  free  town  under  tho 
protectorateof  Sardinia,and  Sardinia, 
which   proverbially    looked  upon 
Italy  as  an  artichoke  to  be  swallowed 
leaf   by   leaf,  was   fast  engulfing 
this  particular  lea£    But  then  camo 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  in 
which  Mentone  and  Boccabruna  were 
virtually  made  over  to  France,  and 
their  disloyalty  has  forfeited  their 
nationality,  and  now  Monaco  is  be- 
coming more  prosperous  than  she 
has  ever  been.    It  will  soon  be  the 
most  famous  little  nook  of  Europe. 
Bemarkable  for  its  matchless  climate 
and  situation,  remarkable  for  its 
ancient  and  romantic  history,  it  is 
adding  to  all  this  that  factitious  re- 
nown which  belongs  to  Hamburg 
or  Baden-Baden.  As  part  and  parcel 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  Monaco 
is  an  independent,  and  sovereign  or 
semi-sovereign  state.    The  ancient 
flag  18  still  floating  on  the  ancient 
fortress,  a  shield  en  Schequier  sup- 
ported by  two  monks.  The  name  of 
tile  place  is  assigned  to  the  word 
'Monaohus;'  bat  though  a  legend  is 
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cited  in  snpport  of  this«  snoh  a  deri- 
yation  is  most  insecure. 

The  name  of  the  place  is>  as  a 
matter  of  fiwt,  much  more  ancient, 
and  ^e  histoiy  of  the  place  goes  &r 
back  into  a  dim  antiqaity^  whither, 
I  believe,  few  archeeologists  will 
yenture  to  follow.  In  the  days  when 
mythology  was  accepted  as  veritable, 
and,  like  Sir  Boger  de  Goverley, 
worthy  people  derived  a  great  deal  of 
valnable  information  from  the  end 
of  the  Latin  dictionary,  it  would  at 
once  be  accepted  as  fact  that  the 
place  was  founded  by  Hercules 
during  the  course  of  his  numerous 
adventures.  That  accomplished 
gentleman,  the  editor  of  Murray's 
red  book  on  North  Italy,  says,  that 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  and  gives 
Lucan's  accurate  but  somewhat 
pompous  description  of  the  situation 
of  the  place.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  cap  this  quotation.  There 
are  passages  about  it  in  Petroniua 
Arbiter  and  Silius  Italicus,  not  to 
mention  also  AnmiianusMaroellinus. 
And  I  suppose  most  schoolboys 
recollect  the  virgilian  lines 

; '  AggeribuB  socer  Alplnis  atqne  aroe  Mmaei 
Descendens/ 

An  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  imperial  Bome  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fortunes  of  maritime 
Liguria.  At  Monaco  there  are  very 
genuine  and  most  unmistakeable 
Bomanremains,  which  the  tourist,  as 
a  rule,  hardly  cares  very  diligently 
to  study,  or  even  to  read  about  The 
Ligurian  race  still  retains  very  much 
of  the  puriiy  and  independence  of  a 
very  dedded  national  character,  but 
in  Monaco  this  is  very  much  mixed 
up  with  a  Proven9al  element,  just 
as  at  Genoa  it  is  very  much  mixed 
up  with  a  Lombard  element.  In  the 
toith  century  a  gallant  chief  took  an 
active  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  this  region  and  from 
P^vence.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  dominion  of  Monaco  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  Emperor  Otho.  In 
the  middle  ages  we  find  Carlo 
Grimaldi  the  sovereign  of  a  dominion 
which  escaped  the  lot  of  becoming  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  For  nearly  eight 
centuries  the  princes  of  the  Grimaldi 
line  reigned  over  their  little  terzi- 


toiy .  At  the  commencement  <^  the 
ei^teentii  century  the  male  line  of 
the  Gbrimaldis  became  extinct  It 
was  said  that  a  rightful  heir  was  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  and  noble 
house  of  Grimaldi  at  Genoa,  and 
other  claimants  have  been  spoken  of 
in  other  quarters.  The  daughter  of 
the^  last  prince,  Antonio  Grimaldi, 
had  married  into  the  French  family 
of  Thorigny.  The  history  of  this 
transfer  is  highly  curious.  It  belongs 
partly  to  the  region  of  the  scandalous 
memoirs,  and  partly  to  the  veritable 
history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  might  be 
treated  with  that  happy  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction  of  which  Scribe's 
Verre  c^eau  is  the  first  and  the  most 
ftTnnm'Tig  instance  that  comes  to 
mind. 

We  will,  however,  a4jast  our  his- 
torical notions  a  little  more  accu- 
rately presently.     I  am  just  now 
rather    anxious   that   my   readers 
shouldseize  upon  the  salient  featmes 
of  the  place.  The  day  before  yester- 
day I  received  an  aydmirable  letter 
from  an   old  college  friend,  whoj 
having  heard  that  I  was  bu^  with 
this  paper,  has,  in  writing  to  me,  in- 
dulged in  a  vein  of  reminiscence.    I 
must  quote  some  of  his  letter.    And 
thankfiilly  consider,  my  friends,  how 
few  letters  now-a-days   will    bear 
quotation.  People  don't  read  letten^ 
uiey  only  send  messages.     When 
people  had  to  pay  a  great  deal  te 
postage  they  liked  to  receive  some- 
thing worth  the  paying  for ;  but  the 
modem  system  of  cheap  postage  is 
fiut  putting  an  end  to  the  possibility 
of  many   more   bulky    works    o£ 
'  Memoirs  and  Correspondence.'    '  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  mv  first  view 
of  Monaco,'  writesmyFidus  Achates. 
'  I  started  from  Nice  by  vettonno, 
at  7  A.!!.,  a  November  day,  while  it 
was  still  dusk,  and  as  we  crossed 
the  Pont  Neuf,  the  promontory  of 
Antibes,  stretdied  out  in  the  gr^ 
morning  light,  showed  only  as  a 
black  line,  darker  than  the  deep 
colour  of  the^sea,  while  in  the  back- 
ground we  could  just  see  the  out- 
lines of  the  Estrelles  mountains ;  but 
as  we  mounted  the  hill  on  the  Cknoa 
road,  and  the  distant  mountains  to- 
wards the  Col  di  Tenda  came  in 
view,  the  sun  lit  up  the  snowy  peaks 
with  the  most  exquisitely  soft  hoe. 
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and  when  at  the  Quatre  Chemins,  a 
torn  in  the  road  brought  us  within 
Bight  of  Antibes,  it  all  stood  out 
ahtfp  and  clear  in  the  still  morning, 
while  beyond  the  promontory  was 
seen  a  black   doc  in  the  Bay  of 
Cannes,  which  we  recognized  as  the 
island  of  Les  Marqnerites,  where  was 
confined  that  mysterious  individual, 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.    Below 
ns  lay  Ville&anche,  with  its  quaint 
little  town  andlargenatural  harbour, 
the  sea  gaining  in  colour  as  the  sun 
loae— now  blue — ^now  green — as  we 
looked  out  &r  upon  its  wide  expanse 
or  cast  our  eyes  inmiediately  breath 
the  rocky  clifb;  while  here  and  there 
a  little  shallow  inlet  showed  us,  even 
from  the  height  at  which  we  stood, 
how  marvellously  clear  the  water 
was :  and  so  on  and  on,  passing  Eza, 
that  qtiaint  little   village,   former 
stronghold  of  pirates,  p^ched  on  a 
rock,  as  if  to  say.  Gome  if  you  dare ; 
and  now  scarce  a  hundred  vilhigers 
live  there,  quite  out  of  the  world, 
staring  when  pic-nic  parties  adven- 
ture thither  firom  Nice  and  Mentone, 
and  scramble  about  and  eigoy  them- 
selves 80  only  English  people  do,  in 
simple  wonderment  as  to  what  can 
be  found  in  their  little  village  to 
excite  snch  curiosity.     Eza  stands 
quite  away  from  the  high  road,  lying 
below  it,  and  there  is  no  passable 
carriage  road  to  it    On  past  Eza, 
winding  round  the  mountain  side, 
the  Comiche  road  seems  hanging  in 
the  air — now  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  sea — 
and  has  little  protection  in  the  way 
of  parapet;  ana  nervous  people  often 
get  alanned  as  a  lumbering  diligence 
comes  tearing  along  and  driving  you 
to  the  very  edge,  that  it  may  pass. 
''Ah,''  said  the  conducteur  of  a  dili- 
gence to  me  as  we  sharply  rounded 
a  comer  on  this  road,  *'  Yoila  mon 
coin.    That  is  the  only  place  where 
I  ever  broke  down  in  all  the  twenty 
years  that  I  have  travelled  between 
Nice  and  Genoa.     Mille  tonnenes, 
but  the    postilion— he  drank  one, 
two,  three  petit  verres,and  then  one 
more  and  then  another  before  we 
set  oat,  he  did  not  care  where  we 
went — and  as  we  turned  the  comer 
we  met  the  other  diligence.     Mon 
Dieu,  it  was  lucky  we  were  coming 
from  CSenoa  and  were  on  the  sido 
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next  the  hill  1  We  went  right  into 
that  corner,  and  smash  went  the 
wheel,  and  down  we  came."  "  Any- 
body hurt  r  I  mUdly  asked.  "  No, 
not  a  scratch,  at  least  not  to  me. 
Some  of  the  people  inside  were  cut 
by  the  glass  of  the  windows,  and 
were  knocked  about,  but  nobody 
knied."  Well,  I  got  on  to  Turbia, 
the  highest  point  which  the  road 
reaches — ^then  a  new  view  breaks 
upon  one.  In  the  distance  is  a  ix)int 
stretching  out  into  the  sea,  at  tiie 
end  of  which  is  Bordighera,  city  of 
palms.  A  short  distance  on  this  side 
of  it  we  see  the  fortifications  of 
Yentemiglia,  and  we  begin  to  realise 
that  we  are  approaching  Italy,  and 
then  we  be^  to  descend.  Beneath 
the  mountains  on  our  right  we  see 
a  miniature  city,  inunediately  be- 
neath a  rock-Hstanding  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  to  the  very  edge  of 
which  the  little  town  is  built,  so  that 
a  morning  bath  might  be  taken  by 
dropping  over  the  side  of  the  para- 
pet which  runs  along  the  street  on 
either  side  of  the  town.  Below  it  a 
little  bay  forms  a  natural  harbour^ 
likewise  in  miniature.  More  of  a 
city  than  a  town  it  is,  for  there  is  the 
public  square  and  the  palace  of  the 
prince,  while  cannon  show  their 
muzzles  'from  the  wall,  and  then 
without  the  town,  on  the  Mentone 
side,  is  that  large  white  building 
which  we  are  told  is  the  Casino. 
Altogether  it  looks  like  a  toy  city, 
and  from  the  height  all  seems  so 
small  that  we  should  not  have  been 
surprised,  on  descending  to  it,  to  see 
a  Lilliputian  race  as  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  bright,  sunny  little  place,  but 
too  much  exposed  to  make  a  pleasant 
residence.  The  garden  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  seawards  is  very 
pretty,  neat  gravel  walks  and  pleasant 
seats,  and  cacti  of  singular  form  and 
growth.  The  little  army  of .  the 
Prince  numbers  I  know  not  how 
many,  but  it  must  be  small,  and 
brought  to  mind  Dumas'  story  of  the 
petty  German  states,  in  which  his 
mquiry  for  the  army  met  with  the 
response,  that  the  infiuitry  was  on 
duty,  but  the  cavalry  died  yester- 
day; a  further  inquiry  leading  to 
the  discovery  that  one  of  the  latter 
and  two  of  ihe  former  constituted  a 
standing  army  of  tiiree  men.    After 
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BtroUiBg  ftbont  the  town,  I  paid  a 
Tisit  to  the  Oasmo,  a  handsome 
bnilding  standing  in  a  garden  and 
dtnated  near  the  sea;  an  exoellent 
band  was  performing  operatic  mnsio 
— a  spacious  reading-room,  wdl 
supplied  with  newspapers,  was  sur- 
rounded with  luxurious  seats,  while 
beyond  was  the  fetal  chamber  to 
which  all  this  served  for  decoy,  where 
two  long  green  tables  are  surrounded 
by  anxious  faces,  and  no  sound  is 
beard  in  the  pauses  of  the  music  but 
the  croupier's  monotonous  cry.' 

So  £ar  Achates.  Being  in  a  lazy 
mood,  I  am  well  content  that  he 
should  do  some  of  the  description 
for  me,  particularly  the  poetical 
part,  and  I  am  sure  he  does  it  very 
nicely.  Presently,  howeyer,  I  must 
supplement  some  additional  particu- 
lars to  his  sketch.  If  on  cuivis  horn  ini 
contingii  culire  Monachum,  as,  I  think, 
one  of  the  local  writers  classically 
remarks.  You  see  it  is  a  place 
where  one  may  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money— particularly  if  one  goes 
to  the  Gasino-Hind  hardly  make  any. 
There  are  a  few  wretched  indi- 
viduals who  hope  to  make  money, 
very  'seedy  looking,'  who  are  on- 
lookers at  the  game,  and  marking 
the  play  on  oaxds,  and  making  a 
system  by  which  they  hope  to  cheat 
IV)rtune  out  of  her  own.  Monaco 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  willing- 
ness to  eat  and  unwillingness  to 
work.  Accordingly,  the  Italian 
saying  goes— 

'  Son  Monaco,  topra  nn  scoUo 
Non  semina  q  noo*raocogUo 
£  par  manglAr  Togllo.' 

<  She  is  too  beautiftd  to  do  anything,' 
explanatorily  observes  one  of  her 
great  admirers.  The  appellation  of 
ute  people  is  Monagasques;  the  fttir 
sex  have  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious 
name  coined  for  thom,  which  is  held 
to  be  literally  descriptive,  'Mona- 
coquette.'  I  dare  say,  my  well-read 
friends,  that  you  will  remember 
little  notices  of  Monaco  in  your 
leading.  Smollett  has  such,  and  so 
has  Addison,  and  Madame  de  S6vigne 
and  Madame  de  Genlis.  But,  after 
all,  these  are  old-fashioned  notions, 
and  the  altered  state  of  things  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  set  right 
according  to  the  modem  standeurd. 


The  English,  yoa  know,  have  taken 

possession  of  all  this  seaboard.  They 
are  swallows  who  fly  over  the  sea, 
and  fix  their  sheltered  nests  in  this 
region  for  the  winter  months  that 
are  no  winter  here.  As  it  is  always 
interesting  to  know  the  candid 
opinion  of  foidgnen  respecting  us 
English,  and  as  that  opinion  is 
often  inaccurately  reported,  let  mo 
cite  two  impartial  foreign  opinions 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  this  coasi  'The  English,' 
says  M.  Louis  Boubandi,  '  litlfe  ex- 
pansive in  general,  are  those  who 
take  the  least  part  in  the  annual 
fusion  of  foreigners  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nice.  Those  who  in  their 
own  country  receive  us  with  so 
much  kindness  and  an  almost  Orien- 
tal hospitality— those  who  command 
our  esteem  while  they  conciliate  our 
affection  and  confidence,  are  no  lans^er 
the  same  when  once  they  place  their 
feet  on  the  Continent.  Whether 
it  is  suspicion  or  national  pride, 
all  their  £uniliarity  at  once  ceases. 
It  is  hard  for  them  to  form  a  serious 
connection  with  any  stranger.  But 
one  ought  also  to  say,  t^t  when 
they  admit  you  to  their  intinuu^,  it 
is  cordial,  sincere,  and  lasting.'  *  Da 
y  vivent,'  says  the  Chevalier  Berto- 
lotti  of  our  people  at  Nice ; '  absola- 
ment  comme  s  ils  ^taient  a  Brigton 
(t.  e.  Brighton).  Pendant  la  joumte 
lis  font  des  promenades,  a  pied,  a 
cheval,  en  voiture.  Le  soir  fls  se 
r^unissent  entre  eux,  lisent  le  Oalu^ 
nan»,  parlent  politique,  prennent  le 
th6  ou  portent  des  toasts,  maia  le 
tout  k  leur  mani^re,  et  presque 
toujours  saos  f osion  de  soci^tS 
^trang^re.'  Nice  is  at  present  the 
head-quarters — ^although  tiie  enor- 
mous prices  have  driven  hundreds 
away  lately— and  from  Nice  they 
swarm  'iii  all  the  region  round 
about'  The  persevering  English 
are  constantly  discovering  new 
places  in  this  district,  and  adding 
them  to  the  geographical  atlas.  In 
1855  an  adventurous  EngliKhma^ 
discovered,  in  the  climatological 
sense,  Mentone,  the  chief  town  of 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Monaco.  A 
baronet — so  runs  the  legend  told  by 
grateful  natives — stayed  here  one 
day  for  a  time  as  he  travelled  on 
with  his  family  to  Genoa.  He  called 
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for  dinner.    His  wish  leoeived  at- 
twtion.    He  demanded  beds.    At- 
tention axoee  to  astoniBhment    He 
declued  his  intention  of  not  going 
fiirther,  bat  spending  some  months 
there.    Astonishment  arose  to  the 
wildest  excitement  and  amazei^ent. 
'Ont-ils    de    dioles    d'id^es^    ces 
Anglais  1    Ne  pas  aller  a   Gl^es, 
qnand  on  est  yenu  a  change  de 
Nice  a  MentonT  observed  the  dis- 
gusted poAtilion.      Sir  Beginald's 
clear  eyes   had  distingoished  the 
great  adyantages  of  the  place.    He 
stayed  there,  and  wrote  for  friends 
to  join  him.     There  was   soon  a 
colony  of  a  dozen  families,  and  the 
colony  has   been   increasing   oyer 
ainoa     This  season  the  English 
have  populated  Bordighiera,  where 
the  palm  is  found  in  tropic  beauty 
and  abundance.  Next  year  a  swarm 
will  probably  settle  down  upon  San 
Bemo.    Multitudes  make  a  momen- 
tary pause  at  Monaco  in  their  flight, 
bat  fioaroely  any  spend  more  than  a 
night  or  two  at  the  place.     The 
London  doctors  will  give  the  pre- 
ference to  any  other  point  on  the 
cosal    Those   who   oome  will  be 
of  two  very  difiSaxent  classes    of 
people.    The  first  will  consist  of  the 
Tery  limited  class  of  historical  and 
archftological  students  who  come  to 
study  the  scenery  of  a  very  quaint 
and  remarkable  history,  and   the 
second  class  of  those  who,  tired  with 
the  Eden-like  simplicity,  quietude, 
and  beauty  of  this  heayen-blessed 
ngioD,  seek  out  the  solitary  comer 
where  Temptation,  in  its  most  fla- 
grant forms,  is  to  be  encountered. 
There  will  be  always  those  who  sing 
with  Don  Oeasar  de  Bazan — 

<  Aa  Ttoque  fttre  saspeDda 
Vive  le  fruit  defendu/ 

Tou  haye  probably  seen,  Achates, 
a  recent  number  of  the '  Edinburgh 
Keview,'  in  which  you  no  doubt 
skimmed  through  an  article  on  the 
Jonmal  of  the  Marquis  Dangeau, 
and  the  'Memoirs  of  tne  Due  de  St. 
Simon.'  The  paper  will  perhaps  do 
someUiing  towards  reyiyihg  a  taste 
for  the  better  class  of  Fr^ch  me- 
moirB.  These  yoluminous  works — 
the  editkm  of  each  which  I  bays 
been  usins  is  in  twenty  yolumes — 
giye  detailed  accounts  of  the  break 


in  the  Monaoo  dynasty,  when,  by 
failure  of  male  heirs,  the  succession 
deyolyed,  through  marriage,  on  the 
Erench  Matignon  fiunily.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  fully  agree  with  the  esti- 
mate which  the  reyiewer  has  formed 
of  the  Due  de  St  SimoiL  Without 
disputing  the  fact  that  St.  Simon 
was  a  Ihorough  gentleman  among 
people  who,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  were  yery  much  the  reyerse, 
with  a  hatred  of  eyerything  which 
was  mean  and  abject,  I  think  that  a 
careful  examination  of  some  of  the 
details  might  haye  shown  the  re- 
yiewer that  Si  Simon  might  bo  both 
yery  spiteful  and  yery  inexact  The 
reyiewer  has  followed  St  Simon  too 
implicitly  in  his  depreciation  of 
Dangeau,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  St  Simon  saw  Dangeau 
with  prejudiced  eyes,  and  when  Dan- 
geau was  in  the  decay  of  old  age. 
I  do  not  like  the  settled  hostility 
and  dislike  with  which  St  Simon 
q[)eaks  of  the  Princes  of  Monaco  and 
eyerything  belonging  to  their  land 
and  line.  'La  souyerainet^  d'une 
roche,'  sneers  St  Simon,  *  du  milieu 
de  htquelle  on  pent  pour  ainsi  dire 
ciacher  hors  de  ses  etroites  limi<&' 
The  dominion  of  Monaco  was  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  this  at  the 
time  when  it  included  Boccabruna 
and  Mentone.  In  the  same  coarse 
yein  he  sneers  at  Lewis  I.  of  Monaoo, 
who,  he  says,  was  as  round  as  a  cask 
and  had  an  aldermanic  protube- 
rance. The  poor  prince  had  been  a 
gallant  though  young  fellow  in  his 
day,  and  had  been  a  riyal  of  our 
Charles  IL  for  the  loye  of  Hortense 
Mancini.  St  Simon  says  that  it 
was  on  the  marriage  of  tiiis  prince 
— ^then  Due  de  Yalentmois—to  Marie 
de  Lorraine,  that  the  &ther-in-law, 
M.  le  Grand— the  name  under  which 
le  grand  icuyer  is  always  known — 
obtamed  for  M.  de  Monaco  and  his 
children  the  rank  of  a  foreign  prince, 
'h  quoi  ils  n'ayaient  jamais  ose 
songer  juaque  Vk!  It  was  this  which 
gaye  them  the  tabouret,  the  coyeted 
privilege  of  sitting  down  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty.  Before  this  St 
Simon  asserts  that  the  proper  title 
was  only  Lord  of  Monaco.  This 
seems  to  be  an  error.  The  title  of 
Soyereign  Prince  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  Charles  Y.  and  Phihp  11., 
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the  Popes,  and  the  Italian  republics ; 
it  was  continned  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  is  acknowledged  by  the  public 
law  of  Eoiope,  in  the  trealy  of 
Utrecht  and  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
The  suzerainty  of  Monaco  had 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  conten- 
tion between  France  and  Spain  dur- 
ing the  great  rivaby  of  the  sizteenUi 
century.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  reigning  Grimaldi  family  closely 
associated  themselves  with  France. 
They  shed  their  blood  gallantly  on 
ite  behalf  on  the  fatal  day  of  Grecy, 
an  assistance  which  the  French  re- 
paid at  a  memorable  siege  of  Monaco 
by  the  fleet  of  Genoa.  In  the  con- 
tention between  Charles  Y.  and 
Francis  L  the  superior  diplomacy 
of  Charles  secured  Monaco  to  him- 
self, and  on  one  occasion  he  is  re- 
ported, by  a  flattering  legend,  to 
hare  declared  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants elevated  to  the  noblesse.  The 
Prince  of  Monaco  was  loaded  by 
Charles  Quint  with  important  titles 
and  estates.  The  French  tradition, 
however,  continued  strong.  Honors 
n.,  when  quite  a  young  man,  made 
up  his  mind  to  renounce  the  Spanish 
alliance  for  the  French.  The  Duo 
d'Angoul^e,  who  then  adminis- 
tered Provence,  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  persuading 
the  Prince  to  this  step.  In  1641, 
by  a  coup  cPetat,  Honore  chased  away 
the  Spaniards.  The  real  contriver 
of  the  whole  affair  was,  doubtless. 
Cardinal  Bichelieu,  ever  eager  to 
abuse  the  house  of  Austria.  A 
French  gairison  was  admitted,  and 
the  new  situation  of  things  confirmed 
by  treaty.  All  the  domains  of  the 
Grimaldi  fisunily  in  Lombardy  and 
Naples  were,  of  course,  confiscated 
by  their  estranged  friends.  Louis 
"XTTI.  amply  indemnified  him  for 
all  these  losses.  He  made  him 
baron,  count,  seigneur,  marquis; 
erected  the  dukedom  of  Valentinois 
in  his  fiftvour,  and  his  title  from 
Monaco  ran  '  Highness,  by  the  grace 
of  God.'  Following  the  precedent 
of  Bichelieu,  the  Begent  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Mazarin  gave  Honore 
some  important  privileges,  and 
loaded  him  with  honours  when  he 
visited  the  French  court.  He  had 
an  only  son,  who  was  killed  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  gun.    Be- 


fore his  death  he  had  manied  and 
left  a  heir,  Louis.  The  child  had 
been  baptized  with  circumstanoes 
of  extraordinary  splendour;  the 
young  king  of  France,  after  whom 
he  was  named,  and  Aime  of  Austria, 
being  the  god-parents.  Hanor6  n. 
concentrated  aU  his  affections  on  his 
grandson,  and  in  his  will  besooght 
him  never  to  waver  in  his  loyalty  to 
France.  Hie  historians  of  the  prin- 
cipality draw  a  parallel  between  this 
prince  and  Louis  XIV.  This  re- 
minds us  of  what  the  concierge  of 
the  palace  of  Monaco  told  Addison, 
that  though  all  Europe  had  been  in 
fltunes,  t^e  king  of  France  and  the 
prince,  his  master,  had  always 
maintained  a  good  understand- 
ing. 

Louis,  two  years  before  he  came 
to  his  princedom,  married,  in  1660, 
Charlotte  Catherine  de  Gramont 
The  lady  had  unfortunately  been 
too  mudi  mixed  up  with  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  of  France,  and 
is  said  to  have  solaced  the  king  in 
the  interregnum  that  prevailed  be- 
tween LaValli^  and  deMontespan. 
This  is  the  prince  who,  even  more 
than  his  successor,  is  tibe  object  of 
St.  Simon's  persistent  dislike  and 
misrepresentation.  St  Simon  makes 
no  mention  of  the  considerable 
claims  which  this  prince 
to  the  character  of  an  enliRhtened 
jurist  The  marriages  of 
and  daughter  are  duly  commented 
on  by  Duigeau  and  St  Simon.  The 
daughter,  who  was  thiriy-four  or 
thiri^-five,  and  looked  it,  married  the 
Due  d*Uzes,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and 
died  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  son 
married  Murie  de  Lorraine.  TlMte 
is  a  great  deal  of  ugly  scandal  in 
the  family  annals  about  this  time, 
and  perhaps  we  had  better  quickly 
pass  it  bv.  When  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  inedited  papers  of  St 
Simon  are  published  th^  will 
perhaps  throw  further  and  moro 
mvourable  light  upon  the  differant 
matters.  Louis  was  a  great  stickler 
for  his  rights  and  privileges,  bat 
there  hardly  appears  a  foundation 
for  the  common  statement  that  he 
died  of  chagrin,  because  his  Monaco 
dignities  were  not  ftdly  conceded. 
He  always  caused  it  tolbe  distinctly 
understood  that  anything  he  did  as 
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peer  of  France  was  not  to  inyalidate 
anything  he  might  do  as  piinoe  of 
Monaco.  When  Le  Grand  Monarqne 
offered  him  the  order  of  the  Saint 
Esprit   he   inquired    whether    he 
should  take  it  as  dnke  or  prince. 
Indeed,  the  conrt  appears  to  haye 
been  torn  with  jealonsy  and  faction 
oonoeming   the    amphibious    char 
racter  of  the  celebrated  courtier. 
The  prince  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of   French  ambassador    to 
Borne.  But  the  questions  of  etiquette 
which   M.   de  Monaco  raised — ^he 
would  never  forget  the  prince  in  the 
ambassador — made  himself  and  all 
around  him  miserable.     He   de- 
manded that  he  should  be  called 
Monseigneur    in    all    letters    ad- 
dressed to  him  from  his  goYem- 
ment.     Louis   XIV.   decided   the 
point  agaiDst  him.    The  independ- 
ent princes  of  Germany  did  not 
receive  the  title  of  Monseigneur, 
and  this  would  rule  the  case.    His 
public  entry  into  Borne  was  marked 
with  exoesaiYe  luxury  and  prodi^ 
lity.  He  assumed  airs  of  superionty 
for  his  private  rank.    He  demanded 
ttiat  the  other  ambassadors  should 
sfyle  him  '  Highness,'  and  to  those 
who  refused  tins  he  also  refased  the 
title  of  '  Excellency.'    He  omitted 
the  customary  profession  of  courtesy 
at  the  oonclusion  of  his  letters.    He 
contrived  to  make  a  retreat  from 
Borne  under  circumstances  of  great 
grandeur  and  dignity.     The  cre- 
ditors   of    this   worthless    Prince 
Vaini  had  papal  sbirri  in  pursuit 
of  him  even  into  the  palace  where 
the  prince  of  Monaco  was.     The 
prince  pointed  out  that  as  he  was 
there  it  was  the  palace  of  an  am- 
bassador, and  they  must  retire.   As 
this  was  not  done  at  once  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  suite  drew  their  swords 
and  repulsed  them.  Hereupon  some 
of  the  sbirri  fired,  and  several  of 
the  prince's  oompany  were  wounded. 
The  affair  made  a  great  noise  at 
Bome.     The  prince,  thinking  the 
papal  government  slow  in  offering 
satisfiustion,  with  great  eclat  with- 
drew   firom    Bome.      The  sacred 
college  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter 
of  apology  to  the  king  of  France. 
They  were  avenged.    The  prince 
died  in  consequence  of  attendmg  an 
aodienoe  of  the  pope,  when  he  was 


not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  leave 
his  house. 

In  his  successor,  Antoine,  the 
direct  line  of  the  Grimaldi  family 
threatened  to  become  extinct.  It 
was  this  prince  who  constructed 
the  fortifications  at  the  expense  of 
France,  and  he  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  last  disastrous  wars  of 
the  reign.  But  this  small  sovereign 
was  fully  absorbed  in  the  fate  of 
his  line.  He  had  daughters  only, 
and  his  brother  was  in  holy  orders, 
and  died  an  archbishop.  He  lived 
unhappily  with  his  wife,  who  did 
not  care  for  her  husband,  and  found 
Monaco  insupportably  dull  after  the 
gaieties  of  Paris.  The  general  plan 
was,  that  the  eldest  daughter  should 
make  some  great  match  and  her 
husband  be  placed  in  the  succession. 
Father  and  mother  quanelled  about 
the  young  lady,  who  was  placed  in 
a  convent  till  matters  could  be 
arranged.  The  girl  declined :  Dan- 
geau  tells  us,  that  she  would  not 
sign  any  marriage  treaty  which  her 
mother  had  not  signed  first,  and 
madame  was  not  likely  to  sign  any- 
thing to  I  please  monsieur.  The 
mother  was  not  even  allowed  to  see 
her  daughter,  but  she  came  to  Paris, 
when  she  found,  to  her  great  mor- 
tification, that  Paris  had  forgotten 
the  charming  Mdlle.  d'Armagnac — 
and  upset  the  proposed  alliance 
with  M.  de  Boney.  Eventually,  a 
marriage  was  arranged  with  the  son 
of  de  Matignon,  of  a  renowned  and 
ancient  house,  though  vUified  by 
St.  Simon,  datmg  back  earlier  than 
the  Crusades.  The  case  was  a  pe- 
culiar one,  and  arranged  in  a  manner 
so  favourable  to  M.  de  Monaco,  that 
Si  Simon  is  quite  enraged.  The 
prince  requir^  a  good  deal.  He 
had  his  creditors,  and  wanted  ready 
money  from  his  intended  son-in- 
law  to  satisfy  them.  This  son-in- 
law  must  be  of  noble  birth,  and  yet 
be  willing  to  relinquish  his  name, 
fiunily,  liveries,  and  arms,  for  those 
of  the  Grimaldi  family.  Then  he 
must  charge  himself  with  a  dower 
for  the  two  younger  sisters  of  his 
wife,  and  fdso  satisfy  any  claim 
which  the  Abbe  de  Monaco  might 
prefer.  Another  condition  might 
arise;  after  all,  it  was  possible  tibtat 
the  Prince  de  Monaco  might  have 
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a  son,  and  then  this  married 
daughter  must  lose  all  the  great 
advantages  she  was  to  bring  to  her 
husband.  The  prince  certainly 
drove  a  hard  bargain  for  his 
daughter.  But  then  he  was  able 
to  offer  a  great  deal.  His  son-in- 
law  would  become  a  sort  of  sove- 
reign. Louis  XrV.  was  willing 
to  re-erect  in  his  favour  the  vast 
duchy  of  Valentinois,  which  had 
been  limited  to  heirs  male.  Directly 
upon  the  marriage,  the  son-in-law 
was  to  become  Dae  de  Valentinois, 
and  was  to  retain  this  title  for  his 
life,  even  if  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
should  really  have  a  son.  6uch 
was  the  annoyance  which  St.  Simon 
considers  monstrous,  and  that  Louis 
must  have  been  in  his  dotage  to 
have  permitted  it  When  St  Simon 
speaks  of  the  Prince  and  Louis  XIV. 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
the  great  services  which  this  mouse 
had  rendered  to  this  lion. 

The  marriage  came  o£f.  The 
dreaded  child  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Antoine  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers  in  the  course  of  years. 
And  then  the  Matignon-Grimaldi 
dynasty  succeeded.  The  first  prince 
of  the  new  line  was  the  son  ol  the 
heiress.  He  lived  to  see  the  tree  of 
liberty  planted  in  his  little  dominion, 
and  died  in  Paris,  1795.  A  iiedr 
daughter-in-law  lost  her  head  by 
the  guillotine  in  the  days  of  Bobes- 
pierre.  First  came  a  popular  emeute, 
and  subsequently  the  Uttle  territory 
was  annexed  to  France.  One  or 
two  of  the  natives  attained  to  great 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  He- 
volution,  and  one  of  them.  Baron 
Bosio,  gained  a  European  fame  as  an 
artist  The  palace  was  first  made 
an  hospital  mr  the  wounded,  and 
afterwards  '  un  d6p6l  de  mendicity,' 
In  a  single  instance  only  did  Mo- 
naco directly  attain  any  experience 
in  the  war.  An  English  frigate 
made  an  attack  on  the  place,  having 
heard  that  it  had  been  made  a  store 
for  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
English  exploded  a  quantify  of  gun- 
powder, which  unfortunately  killed 
many  women  and  children  who  had 
incautiously  crowded  to  the  spot* 

*  For  most  of  the  facts  see  M.  Matinier*s 
valuahiO  monogi-am,  *  Monaco  et  ses  Piinccs,' 
Two  vob.  1862. 


The  Giimaldi  fiunily  saw  their 
littie  principality  blotted  out  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  and^  at  one  time, 
little   thought    that    their    amall 
sovereignty,  a  strange  remnant  of 
the  feudal  system,  would  be  revived, 
and,  so  to  speak,  fossilized  for  agOB, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  who 
would  examihe  into  the  reliques  of 
the    medisdval    age.      Talleyrand 
quietly  scribbled,  'et  le  Prince  de 
Monaco  rehtrover  dans  ses  6tata/ 
on  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages 
of  one   of  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
The  wily  diplomatist  had  his  own 
good  secret  reasons.    The  sentence 
was  allowed  to  stand,  and  perhape 
was  scarcely  scrutinized.    On  lus 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  restored  prince  encoun- 
tered at  Cannes  no  less  a  person 
than  Napoleon  hiinself,  on  ms  way 
from  Elba.    He  dexterously  extri- 
cated himself  from   an   awkward 
invitation  to  accompany  the  great 
man  to  Paris,  and  then  hastened  to 
give  information  to  the  Sardinian 
government  of  what  he  had  just 
witnessed   in  Provence.     To   the 
great  disgust   of  the  ])eople,    an 
English  ^rrison  suddenly  came  to 
Monaco  and  occupied  it.    In  tlie 
new  order  of  things,  Monaco  Traa 
placed  under  the  suzerainty  of  S^^r- 
dinia.  The  government  of  Honors  V. 
lasted  twenty-five  years,  and  is  ^ 
most  complete  example,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  effects  of  tyranny  alter 
the   ancient   Greek    or   meoiseval 
Italian  model.   '  Lui,  prince,  11  ag;ia- 
sait,'  says  M.  Abel  Kendu,  whose 
history  is  a  most  amusing  contrast 
to  the  court  history  of  M.  Braine, 
'envers  ses  malheureux  gotivcrDes 
comme  le  lord  d*Angletene  envers 
ses  tenanciers  d'islande.'    It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  cruel  and  op- 
pressive prince  prided  himself  upon 
being  a  philanthropisL    While  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  impoverish  his 
people  and  make  them  miserable,  he 
was  forming  schemes  on  his  Nomum 
estates  for  the  abolition  of  paupeHstir. 
He  also  published  a  little  work  on 
this  subject,  and  so  he  added  to  the 
Supplement  to  Horace  Walpole*s 
Catalogue.    On  his  marble  tomb,  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church  of 
Monaco,  is  the  inscription,  'Ci  git 
qui  voulut  faire  lo  bien,'    We  — 
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all  &miliar  with  the  phrase  respect- 
ing such  good  intentioiis.  He  ruled 
his  oonntty  with   a  rod  of  iron. 
Some  of  the  details  of  his  over- 
legislation  ana  as  ridiculous  as  th^ 
must  haye  been  Mught  with  harm- 
fulness  and  irritation.    The  prince 
constituted  for  himself  a  monopoly 
of  flour,  and  no  bread  was  to  hd 
bought  in  his  dominions  that  wad 
not  of  Serene  baking.    Any  sand- 
wiches which  trayellers  might  bring 
with  them  were  remorselessly  seized 
at  the  custom-house.    The  state 
miller  bought  up  the  inferior  grain 
which  the  police  of  Qenoa  did  not 
allow  to  be  sold.    Any  ship  that 
brought    any  proscribed    foreign 
bread  to  any  port  of  the  prince  had 
its  cargo  confiscated.     Every  baker 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
quantity  of  bad  bread  sold  to  each 
fiunily,    and   domiciliary  visits   of 
police  were  made  to  those  families 
who  were  not   thought  to   have 
bought  enough.  Similar  monopolies 
prevailed   witi^   respect   to  other 
articles.    The  justice  administered 
in  his  tribunals  was  of  as  bad  qua- 
lity as  the  loaves.    There  was  also 
an  'Etat  GLvil  des  beetiauz/  and  a 
native  was  bbliged  to  make  a  formal 
registration  of  the  birth  of  every 
animal,  with  a  declaration  of  its  sex, 
and  also  to  give  in  a  regular  certificate 
of  such  death.    We  believe  that  this 
is  a  unique  absurdity  in  the  annals 
of  civic  tyranny.    The  retribution 
for  all  this  misgovernment,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  fell  oh  his  suc- 
cessor and  bh)ther,  Plorestan.  When 
the  present  Pope  inaugurated  a  new 
era  of  revolution,  the  principality  of 
Monabo  caught  the  flame.    A  con- 
stitutional   government    was    de- 
mandied,  and  conceded.    Soon  the 
tyranhy  of  the  mob  made  itself  felt 
in  acta  of  violence  and  revolt.    The 

Erince  brought  coihplaints  against 
is  subjects  to  the  Tuileries.  Louis 
Philippe  fl^lt  that  the  prince  was 
hardly  treated,  and  M.  Guizot  was 
in  {kvonr  of  giving  him  material 
assistance.  But  in  a  few  months 
came  the  revolution  of  February, 
and  Guizot  and  his  master  wel:e 
powerlesa 

It  became  an  open  question 
whether  Mentone  and  Eoquebrnne 
should  be  &ee  cities  under  the  Sar- 


dinian protectorate,  or  be  in  totality 
annexed  to  Sardinia.  Prince  Plo- 
restan died  in  1856,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  prince,  who 
took  the  title  of  Charles  III.  In  the 
Conference  held  at  Paris  preceding 
the  treaty  of  that  year,  the  Austriail 
plenipotentiary  a&oitly  urged,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  Monaco  terri- 
tory of  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  by 
Sardinian  troops  rested  on  exactly 
the  same  ground  as  the  occupation 
of  Bome  by  French  troops.  In  1859 
the  people  of  Mentone  got  up  a 
manifestation,  and  attempted  to  re- 
volutionize Monaco,  whfch,  under 
all  alternations,  had  clung  faithfully 
to  its  hereditary  lord.  That  attack 
was  repulsed,  and  the  same  year 
was  definitely  to  adjust  the  pro- 
longed era  of  civic  troubles.  When 
Nice  was  ceded  to  Savoy,  Mentone 
and  Roquebrune  would  be  geogra- 
phically implied  by  such  a  cession, 
and  politically  also,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  virtually  become  Sardi- 
nian. The  political  right  might 
not  be  perfectly  clear  as  a  matter  of 
public  law,  but  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  a  show  of  right  suM- 
cient  for  his  purpose,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  atgue  with 
the  master  of  three  hufadred  lemons. 
I  think  that  the  transaction  which 
ensued,  which  has  been  somewhat 
obscure  for  most  English  readers  of 
politics,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  Emperor  Napoleoh,  and 
on  the  national  morality.  Prince 
Charles  of  Monaco  possessed  a  claim 
on  his  two  revolted  towns.  But  it 
was  a  claim  which,  practically,  he 
Would  find  it  impossible  to  enforce. 
But,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was 
decided  that  the  claim  should  be 
considered  and  satisfied.  A  minister 
plenipotentiary  was  nominated  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor,  and  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  on  the  part 
of  the  Prmce  of  Monaco.  There  is 
something  of  moral  sublimity  in  the 
fJMst :  this  mighty  emperor  and  this 
petiy  prince,  this  nation  of  forty 
millions  and  this  little  population 
of  twelve  thousand,  meeting  on  terms 
of  perfect  equity  and  equality.  An 
indemnity  of  four  millions  of  francs 
was  paid  to  the  prince,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  treaty  of  Roquebrune, 
and  other  articles  were  signed,  of 
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highly  honourable  and  oonsfderate 
character,  in  reference  to  Monaco. 
This  transaction  has  sometimes 
been  ignorantly  misrepresented,  and 
the  gloss  cast  upon  it  that  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  sold  his  territory 
to  the  Emperor.  Bnt  the  prince 
could  not  have  helped  himself.  For 
years  he  had  been  without  the 
slightest  hold  upon  these  towns,  and 
the  indemnity  paid  him  by  the 
Emperor  was,  in  realiiiy,  an  act  of 
refined  equity  and  kindness  such  as 
we  yery  rarely  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  territorial  transactions. 
Prince  Charles  III.,  although  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  '  ont  cesse  d'ex- 
ister/  still  continues,  by  yirtue  of 
those  treaties,  an  independent 
prince,  and,  on  paper  at  least,  is  a 
yery  great  man  indeed.  I  have  just 
been  looking  over  the  list  of  his 
ministry;  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  most  lists  of  the  English 
gOYemment,  and  occupies  three 
printed  pages ;  but  then  in  England 
we  do  not  take  such  formal  count 
of  the  postman  and  the  policeman. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  season 
1863-64  may  have  succeeded  with 
M.  Blanc— only  moderately  well,  I 
believe;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
should  not  mind  if  the  man  were 
well-m'gh  ruined.  Still  his  boat  and 
his  omnibus  were  tolerably  full,  and 
when  the  railroad  is  accomplished, 
which  is  to  run  along  the  beach  and 
join  Nice  to  Genoa,  M.  Francois 
Blanc  may  really  have  built  for 
himself  a  golden  bridge  when  he  is 
obliged  to  evacuate  Homburg.  It 
is  observable  that  people  play  at 
roulette  when  comparatively  small 
sums  are  staked,  and  not  much  is 
done  at  trente  et  quarante,  or,  to 
give  the  more  usual  name,  rouge  et 
noir,  when  the  extravagance  of  the 
stakes  is  often  something  frightful. 
The  last  is  played  by  ciaxls  alone; 
there  is  no  longer  wheel  or  ball ;  ana 
the  croupier*s  solitary  cry  is  '  Bouge 
gagne,  oouleur  pa^e,'  or  the  con- 
verse. Bouge  et  noir  requires  some 
skill,  and  is  not  the  pure  hazard  of 
roulette.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
air  of  superiority  assumed  by  the 
croupiers  of  the  former  games.  They 
are '  gentlemen,'  and  the  others  are 
only  '  men '  and '  fellows.'  The  rea- 
son is,  that  their  salary  is  nearly 


double,  and  they  only  receive  their 
promotion  to  the  more  difficult  game 
after  years  of  probation  at  roulette. 
Now,  the  roulette  table,  in  additioa 
to  its  thirty-six  numbers,  has  two 
zeros.  At  Homburg,  M.  Blanc  only 
reserves  one  of  the  zeros  to  himself, 
but  at  Monaco  he  takes  them  both. 
The  zero  is  the  main  source  of  pro- 
fit to  the  bank,  and  it  is  really  very 
wonderful  how  the  ball,  instead  of 
dropping  into  any  one  of  the  thir^- 
six  numbers,  contrives  to  select 
the  red  or  black  zero.  Yisitois  to 
Monaco,  according  to  their  tastes, 
when  the  omnibus  has  brought 
them  gratis  to  the  Plateau,  select 
either  the  salon  de  ledure  or  the 
salon  de  jeu.  Those  who  take  the 
latter,  though  they  may  play  for 
little,  lose  that  little,  and  generally 
scramble  back  to  Nice  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.  The*  hotel  is 
a  very  good  one,  and  you  may  get  a 
handsome  dinner  for  a  handsome 
price.  A  great  many  curious  and 
very  private  histories  belong  to  those 
who  frequent  this  establishment  of 
M.  Blanc's— to  the  yoxmg  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  who,  not  content  with 
the  Eden-like  pleasures  of  wandering 
in  groves  of  palm  and  myrtle  b^ieath 
the  most  radiant  of  skies  and  tibie 
bluest  of  waters,  have  nice  little 
dinners  with  plenty  of  champagne, 
and  spend  all  their  spare  time  in  the 
interior  of  the  Casina 

Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  as 
much  M.  Blanc's  servants  as  the 
man  in  black  or  the  men  in  blue 
and  red.  Are  my  friends  awaxe  of 
the  institution  of  the  Hacoleur  and 
the  Ba^eusef  These  are  very 
charming  people,  nice-mannered  and 
nicely  dressed,  with  considerable 
personal  attractions  and  a  pleasinff 
vein  of  anecdotes,  who  have  sda 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
interests  of  such  establishments  as 
this,  and  who  will  ruin  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  many  others.  These 
are  often  people  of  high  estate  and 
high  education,  who  have  lapsed 
therefrom,  and  now  draw  a  dtt- 
honourable  subsistence  from  tiiat 
gambling  system  by  which  they 
were  originally  des^yed.  They 
often  show  an  amount  of  polished 
ability  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
diplomatist,  and  of  arduous  exertion 
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which  might  belong  to  a  GhiistiaQ 
misBionary.      In   homely   English 
phraseology,  these  are  simply  decoy- 
ducks.     They  may  be  found  not 
alone  at  the  gambling  places,  bnt  at 
▼arions  great  towns  which  may  be 
bronght  into  contact  witii  Monaco. 
These  persons  represent,  I  imagine, 
a  considerable  amonnt  of  secret-ser- 
Tioe  money  to  be  added  to  the  pal- 
pable ezpenditnre  on  directors,  in- 
spectors, croupiers,  i)olice,  clerks, 
servants^    advertising,     gardening, 
buildiiigs,  with  their  long  indefinite 
et  ceteia.    Sometimes  there  is  abso- 
lutely a  mendicity  department,  where 
those  who  can  prove  that  they  have 
lost  all  their  money  to  the  establish- 
ment are  sent  home^  rather  than 
discredit   the  institution  by  their 
poverty-stricken  appearance.    I  do 
not  Icnow  whether  this  is  already  the 
case  with  Monaco;  but,  doubtless, 
with  the  expansion  of  its  capabilities 
all  the  usual  machinery  will  be  de- 
veloped.     That  very  gentlemanly 
man  whom  you  meet  at  the  table 
d'hote,  who  does  not  play  himself, 
but   who  can  tell  you  wonderfiil 
things  about  the  inmiense  sums  won 
with  comi^aratively  small  stakes  at 
roulette,  he  probably  belongs  to  the 
wr807ind  of  tiie  bank,  and  is  nothing 
better  than  a  racoleur.    As  for  the 
unhappy     racdeuse — ^well,  perhaps 
the  less  we  say  about  her  the  better. 
It  is  very  odd,  that  since  the  new 
system    Monaco   has    become   the 
head-quarters  both  of  a  great  number 
of  Jesuits  and  a  great  number  of 
lorettes.    Perhaps  it  is  hoped  that 
th^  will  neutralize  each  other.  But, 
Achates,  let  us  eschew  this  rafQsh 
lot,  and  take  Monaco  for  what  it  is 
worth  in  itself,  regretting  that  one 
of  the   most   ancient    families   of 
Europe  has  been  sullied  by  such  an 
allianoe.    The  Serpent  has  hardly 
ever  crept  into  so  fair  an  Eden. 
Bid  you  ever  see  such  quantities  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  raised  terrace 
above  terrace,  with  gardens  idso  of 
figs,  violets,  and  olives  of  so  dense 
a  shadow?]    You  may  often  buy 
oranges  at  the  wholesale  price  of 
ten  a  penny.    This  mountain  road 
Bci^g  Turbia,  the  downward  sea- 
ward   crags,   the  quaint   old  city 
crowning  the  rock  that  rises  sheer 
from  the  sea,  the  wild  tropic  growth 


clambering  around  masonry  and 
crag,  the  enormous  palace  and  an- 
cient barracks,  the  Alpine  back- 
ground, that  sea  in  the  front ;  here 
is  a  picture  better  than  that  other — 
the  marble,  and  gilding,  and  par- 
quote  floor,  and  the  table  over  which 
tiie  oil  lamps  will  be  kindled  pre- 
sently. 

Near  Monaco  is  the  old  chd^teau  of 
Camol^s,  which  is  now  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  Mentone, 
which  the  celebrated  Antoine  I. 
built  and  Honor^  V.  partly  demo- 
lished. The  premier  6tage  is  still 
palatial.  Many  portraits  are  here 
seen,  and  among  them  those  of 
Antoine  and  his  wife  of  the  Lor- 
raine-Armagnac  family.  There  are 
many  other  portraits  of  the  princes, 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  X.; 
among  these  [is  the  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  Italian  girl  who 
was  so  charmed  with  her  future 
husband,  Honor6  III.,  that  she  de- 
clared she  would  either  marry  him 
or  take  the  veil :  '  o  Monaco,  o 
monaca'  is  the  clever  witticism  at- 
tributed to  her.  Sad  to  say,  she 
ran  away  from  her  enchanting  man, 
and  finished  by  marrying,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  in  England,  the  Prince 
of  C!ond6,whom  she  followed  to  our 
shores  in  the  immigration.  Her 
first  husband  did  gallant  service  in 
the  battle  of  Fontenay,  where  his 
younger  brother,  only  eighteen,  lost 
a  limb.  Voltaire  alludes  to  this  in 
his  poem  on  Fontenay — 

'  Monaco  perd  son  Bang  et  ramour  en  sonpire.' 

Bravery  had  been  hereditary  in  this 
family.  One  of  the  Honoris  fur- 
nished three  galleys  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  fought  bravely  at  Le- 
panto.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Monaco,  rejoicing  in  their 
httle  port,  have  been  Barbary  cor- 
sairs on  their  own  account;  we 
suppose  in  those  primitive  times 
when  neither  those  who  committed 
piracy  nor  those  who  asked  ques- 
tions about  it  saw  any  harm  in  the 
matter. 

Coming  within  sight  of  Monaco, 
we  admire  its  splendid  ramparts, 
and  so,  descending  a  wide  slope,  we 
come  to  the  guarded  New  Gate. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  terraced  walk, 
where  one  admires  the  great  height 
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to  which  thd  ftloe-tree  ftttains.    Tou 
may   listen   to  the  musio  of  the 
gambling  cercle  de  Monaco,   In  some 
places  the  road,  taken  by  the  tonnd, 
shows  the  remains  of  walls  more 
ancient  than  the  fortifications.   The 
parish  ohnroh  of  Si  Nicholas  has  a 
chapel  doToted  to  the  remains  of  the 
princes  of  Monaco.    Their  names 
are  simply  indicated  on  the  stones 
of  white  marble.    There  is  a  second 
open  gate,  and  a  third  defended  by  an 
ancient  machidated  wall » which  opens 
on  the  place  cCarmes.    From  this  es- 
planade there  is  a  magnificent  view, 
and  the  ch&teau,  rooted  to  the  rock, 
api>6arB  as  imperishable  as  its  fotm- 
dation.    There  is   something  Mo- 
resq^ne  and  oriental  about  castle, 
donjon*  towers,  galleries,  and  ar- 
cades.     Over    the   principal  en- 
trance are  the  sculptored  arms  with 
the  motto  '  Deo  juvante,'    Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines  lukYe  contended  for 
this  castle.   Dark  stories  are  told  of 
the  events  that  happened  at  this 
castle— legends  of  horror  and  veri- 
table  history.     Sometimes  it  re- 
sounded with  the  voices  of  joy  and 
festivity;  oftener  it  was  the  scene 
of  saddest  tragedy.    One   of  the 
princes  was  assassinated  at  the  very 
moment  when  Louis  XII.  had  con- 
firmed   all    the    honours    which 
Charles  YIII.  had  bestowed.    Here 
his  successor  was  slain,  through  the 
in&mous  treason  of  his  own  nephew, 
a  fall  sad  story,  which  the  romancist 
or  tragedian  might  delight  in.  Here 
the  renowned  Augustin  Grimaldi 
was   poisoned.    Here    Charles   V. 
made  a  magnificent  entry,  and  for 
three  days  thete  wa&  a  continuous 
fete.    Here  Pope  Julius  UI.  made  a 
memorable   visit.     Here,  too,  the 
poet  Petrarch  was  arrested,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  noint  of  ^nbarking 
for  Naples.    Tne  gardens   of  the 
ch&teau  are  highly  curious,  of  large 
extent,  and  very  well  kept.   In  one 
part   of  the  palace  is  the  room, 
'  chambre  d'Yorck,'  where  the  young 
Duke  of  York  died  in  1 7  6  7.  The  room 
is  very  interesting  in  its  decoration. 
This  part  of  the  palace  has  recently 
been  repaired.    They  carefully  keep 
among  the  archives  of  the  palace  the 
letter  which  George  III.  wrote  to 
the  prince.     There  is  scarcely   a 
possibility  that  my  readers   have 


seen  this  letter,  and  bo  I  transeribe 
it:- 

'MokCousih, 

'  £n  m'apprenant  la  trists  nou- 
velle  de  la  mort  de  mon  tr^  cher 
frdre  le  Due  d'York,  on  ne  m'a  pas 
laiss^  ignorer  en  m^me  tems  vos 
soins  assidus  pour  luy  procurer  tout 
oe  que  pouvoit  contribner  j^  son  r6- 
tablissement  on  h  son  eoulagementi 
Tattachement  que  vous  avez  matiqn^ 
pour  oeluy  oui  me  touchoit  de  si 
pr^s  m'a  p6netr6  des  sentimens  les 
plus  vifs  d'est^me  et  de  reoomioi- 
sance  pour  vous. 

'  Je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa 
sainte  garde  et  vous  accords  toates 
sortes  de  f^licit^.  Je  sois  bien 
v^ritablement,  mon  cousin, 

*  Yotre  bon  cousin, 
'  Gbobok  R* 

Nor  was  this  friendly  letter  all. 
The  local  chroniclers  delight  to  re- 
late that  when  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
went  to  England,  he  was  loaded 
with  attentions  and  kindnesses  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  King 
George  sent  the  prince  a  present  of 
valuable  horses  which  belonged  to 
his  late  brother,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  followed  his  example  in  doing 
the  same  thing.  A  letter  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Monaco, 
giving  an  account  of  the  hohours 
paid  tiie  prince  when  he  visited  the 
royal  dockyards,  and  the  little  prin- 
cipality appears  to  have  been  highly 
flattered  by  the  attentions  paid  to 
her  chief  by  powerfal  England. 

If  one  is  fond  of  ancient  legend 
and  of  curious  customs,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  in  this  way  at  Monaeo. 
On  some  of 'the  old  coins  of  the 
place  you  may  find  the  l^end, 
^7)cta  Devota  tu  njos  ab  hoste  protege. 
Her  oratory  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
legend  connects  her  memory  with  the 
first  establishment  of  Clnistianity 
in  this  region.  She  had  been  slain 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  but 
her  friends  placed  her  body  on  bofeod 
a  boat  fbr  Africa,  where  her  remains 
might  rest  quietly.  But  a  south 
wind  blew  strongly,  and  impelled 
from  Africa  to  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Great  Sea.  In  a  dream  the 
pilot  saw  a  dove  fly  from  the  mar- 
tyr*s  mouth  towards  a  distant  valley 
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on  the  eastern  side  of  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Herctilefi.    Taking  this  as  a 
diTine  gnidance^  they  hither  bore 
the  body,  and  later  the   faithful 
came  and  btdlt  an  oratory  on  her 
tomb.    But  the  fame  of  St.  DoYota 
is  rivalled  by  that  of  Onr  Lady  of 
Laghet    A  pions  lady  of  Monaco, 
Camilla  Porta,  found  that  even  S. 
Devota  could  not  heal  her  of  an 
affliction.    There  was  a  little  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  Laghet, 
screened  by  rocks  and  almost  fallen 
into  ruin.    Camilla  Porta  repaired 
there,  was  healed,  and  in  gratitude 
restored  the  chapel.    Subsequently 
a  church  and  convent  arose  on  the 
spot.  At  the  present  day,  on  Trinity 
Sunday  and  other  times,  it  is  the 
crowded   resort   of  multitudinous 
pilgrims  &r  and  near.    One  day  a 
careworn  wanderer  presented  him- 
self.     He  offered  his  prayers,  he 
made  his   confession,  and   resting 
under  the  roof  of  the  simple  monks 
for  one  iught,  on  the  next  day  he 
continued  his  travels.  It  was  Charles 
Albert,  after  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Novara,  flying  into  exile,  and  here 
resting  one  last  night  in  his  forfeited 
dominions  before  he  proceeded  to 
close  his  career  in  Portugal.    An 
inscription  on  a  stone  of  the  convent 
records  the  &ct.    It  is  remarkable 
that  three  centuries  before,  Frau- 
ds L,  after  the  disastrous  field  of 
Pavia,  in  like  manner  took  an  op- 
portunity for  prayer  and  self-humi- 
liation at  the  neighbouring  Char- 
treuse.   But  nothing  more  remark- 
able can  be  cited  than  the  custom 
preserved  at  Monaco  on  Grood  Fri- 
day.   It  is  a  genuine  HBmnant  of 
the  old  Morality  Plays,  and  very 
closely  approximates  in  interest  to 
the  Ammergau  Mystery.    The  Pas- 
sion is  celebrated,  and   it  is  said 
that  the  impression  is  heightened 
by  a  resemblance  which  the  narrow 
streets  of  Monaco  bear  to  those  of 
Jerusalem.    The  general  impression 
conveyed  to  a  religious   mind   is 
painful,  and  various  of  the  details 
cannot    but    seem    blaspjhemous. 
Many  Boman  Catholics  think  this, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Nice  has  in  vain 
sought  to  put  down  these  represen- 
tations.   They  have  existed  at  Mo- 
naco from  time  immemorial,  and  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  in  the  simple 


minds  and  vivid  feelings  of  this 
excitable  southern  race,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  or  ridiculous  in 
them,  and  any  person  who  mani- 
fested any  outward  signs  of  mere 
amazement,  would  incur  a  risk  of 
rough  treatineni  Vast  crowds  are 
assembled  &om  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Besides  the  Passion,  there 
are  other  representations,  I  am  in- 
formed. 1  have  an  account  of  those 
which  took  place  this  year.  Adam 
and  Eve  were  represented.  Eve 
veas  a  young  girl  got  up  in  muslin, 
and  with  a  quantity  of  crinoline 
which  was  hardly  primeval.  She 
carried  an  apple,  from  which  she 
occasionally  offered  fruit  to  Adam, 
a  youth  in  flesh-coloured  tights. 
The  effect  of  a  conflux  of  strangers 
to  Monaco  tnust  inevitably  wear  off 
any  simplicity  olr  genuine  feeling 
that  hitherto  may  have  been  attached 
to  these  represeniatiohs,  and  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  ultimately  riesult  in 
their  abolition. 

It  is  this  conflux  of  strangers 
which  has  made  the  last  phase  in 
the  histo)*y  of  Monaco.  The  Princd 
has  devoted  himself  to  'the  deve- 
lopment of  the  internal  resources  of 
the  place.'  The  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  this  phrase  may  be 
understood  from  what  has  been 
said.  Monaco  has,  in  its  time, 
been  an  excessively  dull  place, 
and  the  maidens  of  the  place 
have  made  terrible  complaints  on 
this  score.  But  now  the  sbreets, 
formerly  so  trtste  ahd  solitary,  are 
beginning  to  be  crowded  with  gay 
promenaders,  and  palatial  hotels  are 
arising,  and  the  dash  of  music  re- 
sounding in  gay  gardens  and  pavi- 
lions, and  the  face  of  the  landscape 
is  being  changed  as  if  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand.  Very  soon  Monaco, 
instead  of  being  the  forgotten  capital 
of  an  obscure  and  almost  extinct 
principality,  chiefly  of  interest  to 
the  historian  and  antiquary,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  fiashionable  of 
European  watering-places.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  urge  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  excellence  of  the 
climate  for  invalids,  although  I  be- 
lieve some  exception  might  be  taken 
to  the  second  of  these  items.  The 
sea-bathing  may  be  very  excellent, 
and  the  ^eat  establishment  of  baths. 
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The  plan  of  a  TrinkhaUe,  where  the 
mineral  waters  of  all  connlxies  may 
be  procured,  may  also  hare  its  ad- 
Tantages.    Buttiiie  great  feature  of 
the   place  is  nnquestioiiably  this^ 
that  Monaco  is  to  become  the  refuge 
of  those  vast  gambling  establish- 
ments which  improved  public  opi- 
nion is  now  sweeping  out  of  Ger- 
many.   The  magmficent  hotels,  the 
spacious  reading-rooms,  the  walks 
and  the  music,  are  all  accessory  to 
this.    There  has  always  been  a  cer- 
tain  amotmt  of  gambling  at  the  • 
place,  for  it  has  always  been  a  gam- 
bling town,  and  gambling  being  in- 
terdicted at  Nice,  many  Nice  people 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  resortmg 
here  for  their  illegal   amusement 
The  notorious  M.  Blanc  of  Horn- 
burg  has  taken  the  Casino  in  hand, 
and  under  his  experienced  hands  it 
has  prospered.    It  is  also  said  that 
the  still  more  notorious  M.  Benazet, 
of  Baden-Baden,  who  has  received 
notice  to  quit  his  present  quarters, 
is,  moreover,  about  to  establish  him- 
self here.    But  Blanc's  i)eople  say, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  this  is 
not  at  all  rare,  and  ^b&t  M.  Benazet 
wishes  to  obtain,  or  has  obtuned,  an 
extension  of  his  lease  at  Baden- 
Baden  for  some  years  more.    It  is 
devoutly  believed  that  Monaco  will 
be  the  happiest  comer  of  the  globe. 
'  Bans  quelques  ann^,'  says  one  of 
the  writers, '  tout  le  pays  sera  con- 
vert de  villas,  dlidtels,  de  ch&lets, 

de  nuusonettes L'^e  d*or 

fleurira  alors  h  Monaco.'     Here  is 
the  strophe  of  a  song : — 

*  A  la  Monaco,  depuis  que  sont  fidtes 
Les  ooostnictioDB  du  grand  Casino 
Hotels  et  ylUas,  blanches  maissonettes 
Toat,  oomme  Ton  dlt|  va  sor  des  roulettes 
A  la  Monaco.' 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  inte- 
resting my  readers  in  i^  ancient 
city,  to  which  so  unique  an  interest 
belongs.  Its  history,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, naturally  divides  itself  into 
throe  sections.  The  first  of  these, 
on  which  I  have  touched  veiy  lightly 


— spoHis    indusus   tni^u—is   the 
most  distinctive,  where  the  princes 
of  the  Grimaldi  £Eunily  kept  their 
feudal  state,  and  carried  on  war  and 
foray   in  the  old  twilight  times. 
Next  succeeds  the  period  when  Mo- 
naco passed  under  the  protectorate 
severally  of  Spain,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia, when  it  became  the  historical 
law  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
fluence  of  smaller   states  to  the 
larger,  and  the  local  histoiy  is  lost 
in  the  more  general  history.  Lastly, 
the  place  has  become  metamorphosed 
into  a  fiishionable  watering-place, 
and  will  gradually  lose  its  distino- 
tion,  although  it  will  probably  re- 
main for  ages  the  most  perfect 
specimen  extant,  better  thui  any 
which  the  petty  courts  of  Germany 
can  ftimisn,  of  a  perished  order  of 
things.    I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
transformation.   I  conliass  I  am  sorry 
for  the  little  place.     The  French 
writers,  with  tneir  singular  power 
of  hiding  ugly  facts  with  rhetorical 
flourishes,  speak  of  the  quickened 
march  of  civilization,  and  the  fresh 
current  of  ideas  hereby  introduced. 
I  must  repeat  my  expression  of  re- 
gret.    There  is  something  that  I 
like  very  much  in  the  character  of 
the  simple  old  Ligurian  jwpulace. 
Are  they  to  be  contaminated  witii 
metropolitan  vices,  vitiated  by  this 
new   familiarity   with  hazard  and 
passion?     And  the  poor  invalids, 
with  whose  pretty  villas  the  country 
is  everywhere  studded,  whose  health 
requires  a  quiet  home,  and  still  more 
a  quiet  mind,  will   this  poweifol 
temptation   withdraw  them   from 
their  repose?    I  trust  not,  but  I 
fear.    It  is  not  without  foreboding 
and  regret  that  I  turn  away  from 
this  lovely  spot,  the  nearest  earthly 
resemblance  to  a  vanished  Eden,  the 
best  actual  embodiment  of  a  poetical 
El  Dorado ;  an  Eden  in  beauty  bat 
not  in  innocence,  and  an  £1  Dorado 
whose  golden  stream  will  hence- 
forth  flow  through  a  polluted  chan- 
nel. F.  A. 
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THE  PABTINa. 

JoLTET.  Be  but  Bwom,  my  love. 

And  ril  no  longer  be  a  Gapalet 

*  *  •  •      '     • 

"Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy. 
Thou  art  thyself  though,— not  a  Montague. 

,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

FBOM  out  her  father's  hall  she  came. 
Where  words  of  party  strife  ran  high ; 
But  party  zeal  and  party  fiune 

Were  naught  to  her — ^her  love  was  nigh  I 
Through  mazy  paths  of  woodland  fair. 

Illumed  by  eyening's  ruby  glow. 
She  sped.    She  met  her  loTer  there — 
Her  heart's  one  lore — her  &ther's  foe  I 

Tight  clasped  within  his  arms  she  stood, 

She  nestled  closer  to  his  side ; 
She  deemed  him  only  grand  and  good — 

Her  joy,  her  triumph,  and  her  pride ! 
Her  lover  gazed  upon  her  hce, 

He  thought  no  more  of  king  or  state ; 
Love  healed  the  ancient  feuds  of  race — 

He  half  foigot  her  father's  hate  I 

'  And  wilt  thou  trust  me,  darling  ?    Say ! — 

When  envy's  shafts  my  name  assail — 
When  fortune's  frown  obscures  my  day — 

When  foes  wax  bitter— friendships  £eu1  ! — 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  life's  one  light? 

If  good  I  do,  .'tis  done  through  thee  I 
Idy  star  of  hope,  in  blackest  night. 

Through  tempest  clouds,  shine  out  on  me ! 

'Nay,  fear  not,  sweet!  thy  guardian  love 

Shfihll  keep  me  safe  'mid  death  and  strife — 
As  gentle  spirit  from  above 

Shall  charm  with  holy  spell  my  life ! 
In  thee,  e'en  yet,  in  thee  alone, 

My  toils  shall  end,  my  labours  cease ! 
In  thee,  when  all  the  strife  is  done. 

Shall  be  my  heaveuHBent,  long-sought  peace ! 

'  My  comrades  call '    '  Oh,  stay !'  she  cried, 

'Ah!  true,  mine  own,  if  truth  can  be, 
Fd  cling  for  ever  to  thy  side — 

For  ever  thus  be  near  to  thee ! 
Though  kith  and  kin  should  curse  thy  cause, 

I'd  still  be  true,  whate'er  befall ; 
Love's  empire  knows  no  father's  laws — 

The  monarch  love  is  lord  of  all  I' 

T.  H.  S.  E. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  OVBBEND,  QUENEY,  AND  COMPANY; 

ITS  FOUNDEES  AND  ITS  FALL. 


THE  Gnmeys  hold  a  place  almost 
imiqae  in  commeroial  bio- 
graphy. Nearly  all  the  great  mer- 
chants of  the  world  have  been  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  crowd  by 
their  own  enterprise,  and,  beginning 
in  small  ways,  have  made  for  them- 
selves names  and  reputations  as 
snccessfal  traders  and  men  of 
wealth  and  influence;  and  their 
sons  or  grandsons  have  generally 
abandoned  the  commerce  that  has 
helped  them  to  distinction,  eager  to 
mix  with  those  of  rank  and  title 
older  than  their  own,  and  willin<>'^ 
if  they  can,  to  forget  by  what  mea;  zi 
they  have  been  enabled  to  enter  t^e 
circle  of  aristocracy.  A  goodly 
number  of  the  titled  families  of 
England  owe  their  origin  to  old 
merchants  and  shopkeepers;  but 
their  modem  representatives  have 
nothing  to  do  with  trade,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  thing  altogether  beneath 
them.  In  the  Gumeys,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  the  almost  soli- 
tary instance  of  an  ancient  family 
that,  in  later  times,  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  engage  in  commerce, 
and  has  drawn  from  it  a  dignity  as 
groat  as  any  that  could  come  from 
lengthy  pedigrees  and  the  traditions 
of  bygone  ages. 

They  are  descended  from  a  Hugh 
de  Goumay,  Lord  of  Qoumay  and 
the  adjacent  Barony  of  Le  Brai,  who 
in  1054  commanded  at  the  Battle  of 
Mortimer,  and  in  1066  accompanied 
'William  the  Conqueror  to  England. 
To  him  and  his  successors  were 
made  large  grants  of  land  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  Goumays  were  men  of  mark 
during  the  ensuing  centuries.  One 
of  his  descendants  was  Edmund 
Goumay,  Kecorder  of  Norwich,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  Norwich  has  always 
been  the  residence  of  some  members 
of  the  &mily.  The  most  notable 
of  his  successors,  as  &r  as  we  are 
concerned,  was  a  Francis  Groumay, 
or  Gumay,  who  was  bom  about  the 
year  1560.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Norwich,  and  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Norwich  mer- 


ohant ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  London.  In  1606 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Guild 
of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  for  some 
years  he  lived  in  Broad  Street  ward, 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  Benet- 
finck,  working  as  a  merchant. 

There  was  another  merchant  of 
his  name,  and  a  much  more  fieunous 
man,  living  in  London  at  the  isame 
time,  though   apparently    not  of 
the  same  family.    Sir  Richard  Gur- 
ney  was  bom  at  Croydon  in  1577. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Richard 
Coleby,  a  silkman   in   Cheapside, 
who  so  liked  him  that,  at  his  death, 
lie  bequeathed  tQ  him  his  shop  and 
a  sum  of  6000Z.  Fart  of  that  money  he 
spent  in  travelUng  through  France 
and  Italy, '  where,'  says  his  old  bio- 
grapher, '  he  improved  himusel^  and, 
by  observing  tne  trade  of  the  re- 
spective marts  as  he  passed,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  rature  'traffic' 
Soon  after  his  return,  it  is  added, 
being  himself  of  no  ^leat  family,  he 
discreetly  married  '  mto  a  family  at 
that  time  commanding  most  of  the 
money,  and,  by  that,  most  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  great  trades- 
men of  Eogland.'    Thereby  he  be- 
came a  great  merchant  and  a  very 
wealthy  man.     He  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1634,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
164T.    He  was  a  great  bene&ctor 
to  the  Clothworkers*  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  warden, 
and  he  gave  freely  to  all  sorts  of 
City  diarities.     He  also,  being  a 
sturdy  Royalist^  lent  or  gave  im- 
mense sums  of  money  to   King 
Charles  L;  at  one   time,  on  bis 
majesty's    return    &om    Scotland, 
spending  4000Z.  in  entertaining  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  Charles's  cause  in  the  City,  during 
the  commencement   of  the   Com- 
monwealth   straggia      In     1640, 
when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old, 
it   is  recorded,  'one   night,  with 
thirty  or  forty  lights  and  a  few 
attendants,  he  rushed  suddenly  oat 
of  the  house  on  thousands,  with  the 
Oily  sword  drawn,  who  immediatdy 
retired  to  their  own  houses  and 
gave  over  tiieir  design.'  This  excess 
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of  loyalty,  however,  censed  his  nun. 
In  1642,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
Mayoialty  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
These,  for  zefosing  to  pay  the  fine 
of  50002.  appointed  hy  Parliament, 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  seven 
years,  and  iheae  he  died  in  1649. 

His  contemporaxy,  Francis  Gonr- 
najj  had  his  share  of  troubla    On 
the  17th  of  Jnne,  1623,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Lynn  lent  to  ^irn  ana  two 
partners  of  bis  a  snm  of  2Q0Z.,  for 
'setting  the  poor  to  work  within  the 
town.'  According  to  the  tenns  of  the 
agreement  between  them,  the  money 
was  to  be  repaid  in  three  years' 
time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Gtoninay 
was  *to  freely  provide,  find,  and 
deliver  sufficient  wool  and  other 
material  to  all  those  poor  people 
dwelling  within  the  borough  who 
shall,  come  to  be  set  on  work  in 
spimiing  of  worsted  yam.'    He  was 
also  to  instruct  all  the  poor  children 
who  were  sent  to  him  in  the  spin- 
ning of  wool ;  in  fact,  he  was  to  do 
all  he  could  to  establish  in  the  town 
a  branch  of  the  woollen  manu&oture 
that  for  some  time  past  had  formed 
the  chief  business  of  Norwich  and 
its  neighbourhood.    Therein,  how- 
ever, he  iiuled.     Glood  churchmen 
attributed  the  fidlure  to  the  drciun- 
stanoe  that  his  fieKstory  was  a  dese- 
crated church.    A  century  before, 
it  seems,  the  corporation  of  Lynn 
had  received  certain  monasteries  and 
soclesiastical    foundations    during 
the  spoliation  under  Henry  VUL 
One  of  these,  the  church  of  Saint 
James,  in  Lynn,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Spehnan,  was  '  perverted  to 
be  a  town  house  for  the  manufiio- 
tnre  of  stuffii,  laces,  and  trades- 
nien's  commodities,  whereby  they 
thought  greatly  to  enrich  their  cor- 
poration and    themselves.     Great 
projects  and  good  stocks,  with  a 
contribution    from   some   country 
gentlemen,  were  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose—two  several    times,   to  my 
knowledge.     But  the  success  was 
that  it  came  to  nought,  and  all  the 
mon^  employed  about  new  build- 
ing and  transforming  the  church 
hath  only  increased  desolation ;  for  so 
it  hath  stood  during  the  whole  time 
almost  of   my  memory,  till  they 
lately  attempted,  by  the  undertaking 
of  Mi.  Fttoicm  Goumay  and  some 


artisans  from  London,  to  revive  the 
enterprise  of  their  predecessors; 
but,  speeding  no  better  than  they 
did,  have  now  again,  with  loss  of 
their  money  and  expectation,  left  it 
to  future  ruin.' 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  it, 
Francis  Goumay's  experiment  failed. 
He  was  not  able  to  pay  back  the 
money  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
corporation ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  trouble,  by  reason  of  it,  to 
the  end  of  his  Ufa  His  bou,  Francis, 
bom  in  1628,  was  a  merchant  or 
shopkeeper   at  Maldon,  in  Essex, 
and  apparently  a  man  of  not  much 
substance.    But  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  were  revived  by  old  Francis 
Groumay's  grandson,  John  Goumey, 
or  Gumey,  of  Norwich.    He  was 
bom  at   Malton   on  the   7th    of 
October,  1655,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough,  was  apprenticed  to 
Daniel  Gihnan,   a   coidwainer   of 
Norwich.    For  a  time  his  business 
energies    were   restrained   by  the 
bigotry   of    his    fellow-townsmen. 
Some   five-and-twenty  years  after 
George  Fox's  public  preaching  of 
the   doctrines   of  the   Society   of 
Friends,  before  1678,  at  any  rate, 
John  Gumey  biecame  a  convert  to 
those  doctrines.    He  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  Quakers 
imprisoned  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  for  three  years 
he  lay  in  Norwich  €ku>l.   After  that 
he  was  released;  but  still  consi- 
derable difficulty  arose  through  his 
refusal  to  take  the  freeman's  oath 
required  before  he  could  be  allowed 
to  practise  as  a  merchant  within 
the  city  wallis.    At  last,  jt^owever, 
an  exception  was  made  in  hiis  favour, 
and  for  some  thirty  years  or  more 
he  was  a  famous  and  very  thriving 
merchant  in  Norwich,  living  at  a 
house  in  Saint  Augustine's  i)arish. 
He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  silk  and  wool  dealers  of 
France    and    the    continent.     He 
had  connections  in  Holland,  among 
others,  with  the  Hopes  of  Amster- 
dam, just  then  entering  on  their 
wonderful    career    of  commercial 
prosperity.    Like  them,  he  added  a 
sort  of  bimking  business  to  his  occu- 
pations as  a  merchant  He  was  also 
a  manu&cturer.    A  brother  of  the 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe  who  established 
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the  celebrated  silk-mill  at  Derby 
WB8  a  Quaker,  and,  for  a  time,  a 
fellow-prisoner  of  Gnmey's.  Gnmey 
afterwards  bought  of  Sir  Thomas 
some  property  that  he  possessed  in 
Norwich,  and  placed  thereon  a  silk- 
mill,  imitated  from  tiiat  set  up  at 
Derby.  In  these  ways  he  soon  grew 
rich,  being  much  aided  in  his 
business  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Swanton. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Elizabeth 
Gumey  had  the  greater  business 
abilities  of  the  two,  and  that  she 
was  the  real  fotmder  of  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  the  Norwich 
Gumeys.*    Be  that  as  it  may,  the 

*  This  amusing  letter  was  addressed  by 
her  to  her  husbiuid,  while  he  was  up  in 
London,  in  1716: — 

*  Ffor  John  Otimejf,  Senr,^  att  Theodore 
£itleston*8,  in  Crown  Court,  in  Grace' 
church  Street,  London, 

*  Norwich,  y«  it  of  3*  mo.,  1716. 
'Mr  Deare, — Tlieise  are  to  acquaint 
thee  that  I   have  drawn  a  bill  on  John 
Kttleston,  to  William  Crowe,  or  order,  for 
James  Paynter.    Thou  told  me  he  nor  his 
father  would  want  no  money,  but  he  have 
been  with  me  twice  for  sum,  but  I  had 
none  for  him  nor  nobody  else.    I  never  knew 
such  a  week  of  trade  all  the  hard  weather 
as  I  have  known  this  week.     I  could  have 
had  some  if  Richard  How  had  sent  culord 
and  the  book  muslin  and  those  goods  I 
have  sent  for ;  but  when  he  have  served  all 
his  customers,  so  that  they  have  forestalled 
the  market,  then  I  shall  have  the  rubbish 
they  leave.    1  take  it  very  ill  that  thou 
tye  me  to  those  people,  for  I  am  sure  we 
are  both  sufferei-s  by  it.     He  know  right 
well  if  there  be  anything  to  do,  it  is  at  this 
time  of  yeare,  but  I  have  been  served  so 
severall  years.     Branthwait  have  not  sent 
me  the  money,  nor  Lilly  have  paid  none, 
nor  the  oount^  have  sent  none,  nor  I  have 
taken  scarce  any ;  so  I  know  not  what  they 
wil  do  att  John's.     What  pleasure  thou 
meet  withal  I  at  London  much  good  may  it 
doe  thee ;  but  I  am  sure  I  am  in  trouble 
enough.     I  can  hardly  tell  how  to  forgive 
Kichard  How,  to  think  how  he  have  done 
by  me.     My  neibour  Alice  decire  thee  to 
buy  her  1  hundred  of  gold,  and  2  pound  of 
the  best  coffee.     Pray  desire  John  to  think 
to  buy  me  sum  silk  gloves  of  the  maker,  as 
I  ordered  him  by  my  letter.    So  with  deare 
love  to  thee  and  my  children,  I  conclude, 
'  Thy  discontented  Wife  at  present, 
•  Eliz.  Gurnet. 

'My  daughter  Hannah  have  now  sent 
for  me  strait.    Her  child  is  taken  veiy  ill.' 


business  prospered  mightQy>  and 
when  Jomi  Gumey  died,  in  1721, 
he  left  a  goodly  fortune  and  very 
profitable  connections  to  his  sons, 
John  and  Joseph. 

These  sons  were  partners  in  both 
the  manuflGusturing  and  mercantile 
concerns,   prosecuting    both  with 
considerable  success.  John  Gumey, 
the  younger,  who  was  bom  on  the 
1 6th  of  July,  1688,  and  died  on 
the   a  3rd  of  January,    1740,   was 
a  famous  man  in  his  day.    He  was 
an   intimate   iiriend    of  both   the 
Walpoles,  and  by  them  urged  to 
enter   Parliament;    but    he    pre- 
ferred to  devote  himself  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  tE^EC  all  his  relaxation  at 
home.    In  1720  he  was  examined 
before  the  House  of  Lords  concern- 
ing  the  intended    prohibition  of 
Indian  calicoes,  which  had  lately 
come  to  be  freely  imported  |into 
England.  He  drew  a  dismal  picture 
of  the  evils  consequent  to  the  woollen 
trade  from  this  innovation.    Wor- 
cester and  Gloucester,  Bristol  and 
Tork,  he  said,  were  being '.ruined 
through  the  prefarence  uiat  was 
being  shown  to  cotton  over  woollen 
clothing.    In  York, '  the  poverty  of 
the  manufistcturers  was  so  great  that 
they  were  obliged  to  eat  unwhole- 
some diet,  which  had   occasioned 
a  distemper  among  them.'    In  Nor- 
wich, he  represented,  there  was  the 
greatest  distress  of  all.    Thousands 
of  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  and  the  paupers  wera 
so  numerous,  that  on  many  of  the 
houses  twenty-four  shillings  were 
assessed  for  every  pound  of  rent  for 
poor-rates.    These  arguments,  and 
the  arguments  of  other  monopolists 
prevailed.  A  law  was  made  in  1731 
'to    preserve  and   encourage  tiie 
woollen    and    silk   manufiKtures,* 
whereby  all  cotton  clothing  was  for- 
bidden, with  a  fine  of  5/.  for  each 
offence  upon  the  wearer,  and  20/.  on 
the  seller;  and  John  Gumey  was 
henceforth  known  as  'the  funouB 
advocate  of  the  weavers.' 

Joseph  Gumey,  four  years  yoonger 
than  his  brother,  survived  him  by 
ten  years,  inheritingthe  entire  mana- 
fieusturing  business,  and  leaving  nxist 
of  the  mercantile  work  to  be  con- 
ducted by  his  nephews.  In'  1 747  ^ 
was  rich  enough  to  buy  ^the  Old 
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Hall  at  Eeswiok,  which,  with  sub- 
sequent additions  and  improyements, 
was  made  a  splendid  possession  for 
his  descendants.  His  two  elder 
sons,  John  and  Samuel,  succeeded 
him  as  manufacturers.  They  intro- 
duced into  Norwich  the  Irish  plan 
of  making  home-spun  yams,  besides 
employing  great  numbers  of  native 
Iriui,  and  were  in  their  time  ac- 
counted great  benefiictors  both  to 
the  eastern  counties  of  England  and 
to  the  northern  districts  of  England. 
Manuel  Gumey  left  only  a  daughter, 
and  lUchard's  three  sons  soon  re- 
tired from  the  manufiEKsturing  busi- 
ness ;  Bichard  and  Joseph  to  settle 
down  as  country  gentlemen*  John, 
after  some  prosperous  work  as  a 
woolstapler  and  spinner  of  worsted 
jam,  to  become  a  partner  with  his 
oousin,  Bartlett  Gum^,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Norwich  Bank.  This 
Bank  had  been  founded  by  John  and 
Henry  Gumey,  sons  of  the  John 
Gumey  who  had  defended  the 
woollen  monopoly  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1 7  20.  Succeeding  their 
&ther  as  merchants,  they  followed 
the  example  of  many  other  wealthy 
traders,  and  added  an  irregular 
banking  bxisiness  to  their  ordinary 
trade.  Fin^g  this  a  great  source 
of  further  wealtti,  they  at  lastdevoted 
themselTes  exclusiyely  to  banking, 
and  to  that  end  converted  the  old 
house  in  Saint  Augustine's  parish 
into  the  original  Norwich  Bank,  in 
1770.  From  them  the  business 
descended  in  1779  to  Bartlett  Gur- 
ney,  fienry  Gum^y's  son,  and  by  him 
it  was  transferred  to  its  present 
quarters,  and  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
mission of  other  partners,  the  pnn- 
<dpail  being  the  younger  John  Gur- 
ney  already  named,  and  he,  after 
Builett  Gume/s  death  in  1803,  was 
its  chief  proprietor  and  manager. 

Himself  a  sood  and  useful  man, 
be  was  tiie  fotner  of  a  famous  family. 
One  of  his  daughters  was  Elizabeth 
Fry,  another  married  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  a  third  was 
Prisdlla  Gumey.  His  two  most 
notable  sons  were  Jose|)h  John 
Gumey  the  philanthropist,  and 
Samuel  Gum^  the  millionaire. 

Samuel,  the  one  whose  history 
most  concerns  us,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1786. 

▼ou  X.— va  Lvn. 


He  was  John  Gumey's  second  son 
and  ninth  child.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  put  to  school  with  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Parr,  and  at  four- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
Glothworkers*  Ck>mpany  in  London, 
and  placed  in  the  counting-house,  in 
Saint  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  in 
which  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Fry,  as  partner  in  the  firm  of  Frys 
and  Chapman,  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  as  a  tea-merchant,  with 
some  irregular  employment  as  a 
banker.  '  He  took  to  business  and 
liked  it,'  according  to  the  report  of 
the  niece,  whose  first  remembrances 
of  him  were  as  an  inmate  in  the 
Saint  Mildred's  Court  household. 
'  In  the  counting-house  as  well  as 
in  domestic  life,  he  was  extremely 
amiable  and  cheerfid,  and  was  be- 
loved by  the  whole  establishment. 
Although  not  brought  up  in  confor- 
mity to  the  costume  or  speech  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  he  showed  no 
propensity  to  follow  fiishions  or 
gaiety  of  appearance,  beyond  a  suit- 
able neatness  of  attire.'  From  the 
very  first,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
been  so  thoroughly  a  man,  or  rather 
a  boy,  of  business,  as  to  have  cared 
for  no  lighter  occupations.  In  1807, 
when  his  sister  Hannah  married 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  he  went 
down  to  the  wedding,  but,  it  is  re- 
corded, tired  of  the  festivities  long 
before  they  were  over,  and  was  glad 
to  get  back  to  his  book-keeping  and 
money-changing. 

In  the  following  year,  however, 
Sunuel  Gumey  was  married  himself, 
his  wife  being  Elizabeth,  tiie  daugh- 
ter of  James  Sheppaid  of  Ham 
House,  in  Essex,  a  handsome  resi- 
dence that  soon  descended  to  the 
young  couple  and  was  their  place  of 
abode  dunng  nearly  tiie  whole  of 
their  married  life.  The  wealth  that 
came  to  Samuel  Gurney  from  his 
&ther-in-law,  as  well  as  that  be^ 
queathed  to  him  by  his  father,  who 
died  in  1809,  helped  him  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  new  business 
in  which  he  had  embarked  a  Httle 
while  before,  on  his  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

The  business  had  begun  a  few 
years  earlier  than  that,  growing  out 
of  a  yet  earlier  connection  between 
Joseph  Smith,  a  wool  &ctor  in  Lon- 
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don,  and  the  Korwiah  Bank.  Joseph 
Smith  had  fbimd  the  advantage  of 
appljing  part  of  his  savings  as  a 
merchant  to  the  then  very  slightly 
developed  tnide  of  bill-disoooutinff, 
and  J«>bi  Onmer  of  Norwich,  with 
whom  he  had  been  aoqaointed  long 
before,  when  both  were  simply 
deateis  in  law  wool  and  mannfao- 
tnied  cloths,  also  fooud  the  advan- 
tage of  sending  np  to  tiim  some  of 
the  surplus  money  of  the  Norwich 
Bank,  for  investment  in  the  same 
way,  paying  to  Smith  a  quarter  per 
cent  on  the  money  laid  oat  in  each 
transaction  as  his  oommission.  This 
anangement  having    conlanned  for 


some  time,  it  ocomrad  to  Smiths 
oonfidential  clerk,  John  Overend,  by 
whom  most  of  the  bill  basineBs  had 
been  done,  that  there  was  room  in 
Londim  for  a  separate  eetablishineiLt 
demoted  to  trade  in  bills.  He  asked 
hie  master  to  open  an  establishment 
of  that  sort,  taking  him  as  miuiagiiig 
partner  therein.  This  Joseph  Smitii 
refoaed  to  do,  and  Overend  resigned 
his 'clerkship  in  consequence.  He 
found  the  Norwich  Gumeys,  how- 
ever, more  fitvonrable  to  his  pngect, 
and  about  the  year  iSoo  thehonsB 
of  Richardson,  Overend,  and  Ount- 
pany  was  founded,  the  chief  manage- 
ment being  in  his  hands,  and  fi^  a 


few  yens  in  those  of  Thomas 
Richardson,  (onnorly  chief  clerk  in 
the  hank  of  Smith,  Wright,  and 
Gray,  afterwards  Esdaile  and  Com- 
pany. Simon  Martin,  an  old  clerk, 
and  afterwards  a  partner  in  the 
Norwich  Bank,  went  np  to  London 
to  help  build  ap  thebusfneea  and  to 
watch  its  movements  on  behalf  of 
the  Bank,  wbencemoetof  the  money 
was  obtained  for  investment  The 
enterprise  throve  wonderfully  &om 
the  nrst,  one  great  source  of  its 
popidarity  being  the  change  intro- 
duced t^  the newflrm,  which  charged 
Vba  quarter  per  cenl  commimian 
against  the  braioweiB  of  the  money. 


instead  of  the  lenden  as  bentirfbTe ; 
and  in  1S07  John  Gnmey  added 
vastly  to  its  strength  by  introdaong 
bis  son  Samnel  as  a  partner. 
Aboat  that  time  Thomas  Bichard- 
son  retired  firom  ttie  baBineaB,and 
it  was  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Overend  and  Compony,  even  after 
John  Overend's  death,  until  the 
secretof  its  connection  with  the  N<^ 
vrioh  house  could  no  longer  be  toelt, 
and  it  assumed  its  worid^lunoas  tJUs 
of  Oveiend,  Gom^,  and  Gompsuy. 
Its  prosperity  was  in  some  nKMure 
ibe  cause,  Init  in  much  sreater 
measure  the  oonsequenoe,  of  ue  new 
views  on   bonking  and   bade  in 
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money  that  came  into  force  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tniy.  Banking,  which  had  existed 
in  some  other  .oonntries  for  a  long 
time  before,  came  into  fashion  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  soon  to  lead  to 
the  foundation  of  Uie  Bank  of  Eng- 
lajid,  at  William  Paterson's  sugges- 
tion, in  1 694.  It  immediately  proved 
-very  helpfal  to  British  commerce  in 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest  for  bor- 
lowed  money,  strengthening  all  sorts 
of  financial  operations,  and  in 
other  ways  giving  encouragement  to 
all  the  branches  of  trade  and  industry. 
The  Bank  of  England,  however,  was 
&om  the  first,  and  is  to  this  day, 
only  a  private  bank  on  a  large  scale, 
endowed  with  special  privileges  on 
account  of  its  loans  to  the  govern- 
ment, amounting  at  its  foundation 
to  i,2oo,oooZ.,  and  now  to  upwards  of 
I  i,oo«%oooZ.  Its  first  charter  offered 
no  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
other  like  institutions,  and  no  law 
could  ever  be  passed  preventing 
private  individuals  from  following 
the  buiker's  trade.  But  in  1709  the 
governors  of  the  Bank  obtained  an 
Act  forbidding  the  formation  of  any 
banks  of  issue  under  more  than  six 
proprietors,  and  so  secured  for  them- 
selves a  practical  monopoly  in  joint- 
stock  banking.  Their  company  was 
allowed  to  issue  paper  money  to  the 
extent  of  its  loans  to  the  state,  but 
no  paper  money  not  covered  by 
government  securities  was  allowed^ 
and  the  quantity  issued  could  not 
be  forced  on  people  agamst  their 
wilL  During  the  eighteenth  century 
a  great  number  of  other  banks  were 
formed,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
country.  In  1750,  there  were  in 
Ihigland  hardly  a  dozen  bankers  out 
of  London;  in  1793  there  were  more 
than  four  hundred.  Scotland  also, 
untouched  by  the  law  in  fovour  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  had  three 
joint-stock  banks,  with  branches  in 
Tarious  parts,  besides  a  great  number 
of  private  eatabhshments.  These 
banks,  growing  out  of  the  commer- 
cial {prosperity  of  the  oountry,  helped 
the  tide  of  speculation  which,  if  it 
n^gbt  have  been  fortunate  in  times 
of  peace,  led  to  terrible  fulures  on 
the  revival  of  a  Euiopeaa  war  and 


the  disasters  consequent  thereupon. 
In  1784  there  were  in  circulation  six 
millions  of  bank-notes,  that  is,  of  the 
paper  vouchers  given  by  bankers 
for  the  money  deposited  with  them, 
which  in  those  days  took  the  place  for 
ordinary  trading  purposes  of  the 
modem  cheques.  In  1 79  3  the  number 
had  risen  to  nearly  eleven  millions 
and  a  half.  Next  year  war  was 
declared  between  England  and 
France,  and  in  the  panic  wat  ensued 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  English 
country  banks  stopped  payment, 
most  of  the  others  being  grievously 
shaken.  The  London  banks  also 
suffered  considerably,  the  suffering 
being  everywhere  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  restrictive  policy  or 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the 
Government  and  the  prayers  of  thou- 
sands of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, sought  to  strengthen  their 
own  position  by  issuing  as  little 
money  as  they  possibly  could  for  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours.  For 
this  their  best  excuse  was  in  the 
fact  that  their  resources  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be  yet  more  and 
more,  materially  crippled  by  the  im- 
mense drams  made  upon  them  by 
Qovemment  on  account  of  the  ex- 

S Buses  of  ite  continental  wars.  In. 
ctober,  1 795,  the  directors,  brought 
almost  to  bankruptey,  informed  Pitt 
that  they  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  Other  messages  followed, 
and  at  last,  in  February,  1797,  the 
Bank  was  authorised  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  refuse  cash  payment  for 
its  notes,  or  the  issue  of  any  coin  in 
sums  larger  than  twenty  shillings. 
In  tiie  following  May  an  Act  was 
passed  enforcing  that  resolution,  and 
sanctioningan  almost  unlimited  issue 
of  notes.  Sheridan  declared  it  'a 
&rce  to  call  that  a  bank  whose 
promise  to  pay  on  demand  was  paid 
by  another  promise  to  pay  at  some 
undefined  period,'  and  Sir  William 
Pulteney  introduced  a  bill  '  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  bank  in  case  the 
Bank  of  England  did  not  pay  in 
specie  on  or  before  the  24th  of  June, 
1798.'  But  this  opposiiion  was  in- 
effectual, and  the  J&mk  Bestriction 
Act  remained  in  force  for  two-and- 
tweniy  yearSj  without  any  serious 
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attempt  at  oyertuming  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Great  advantage  sprang  from  this 
Eestriction  Act  throagh  its  encou- 
ragement of  sound  and  enlightened 
yiews  as  to  the  value  of  paper 
money  and  the  nature  of  credit; 
but,  while  it  lasted,  it  also  brought 
serious  mischief  by  its  depreciation 
of  the  bank  note  in  value  to  the  ex- 
tent, at  one  time,  of  from  25  to  30 
per  ceni  Almost  the  greatest  of  the 
many  great  benefits  conferred  on  com- 
merce by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  his 
Act  of  1 819,  abolishing  the  restric- 
tions on  gold  and  silver  currency 
and  the  forced  issue  of  paper 
money.  The  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  still  allowed  to 
issue  as  many  notes  as  they  chose, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  ex- 
change them  for  gold  on  demand, 
and  thus  were  virtually  prohibited 
from  giving  out  more  than  the  pub- 
lic felt  it  safe  to  take  at  the  fall 
price  of  their  equivalent  in  bullion. 
This  was  a  national  avowal  of  the 
principle  that  money,  that  is,  the 
circulating  medium,  is  not  gold  and 
silver  alone,  but  gold,  silver,  paper, 
and  auything  else  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  trustworthy  agent  in 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  and 
the  bartering  of  capital,  labour,  and 
the  like. 

This  was  the  principle  which  gave 
vitality  to  such  concerns  as  the  one 
of  which  Samuel  Gurney  was  for  a 
long  time  the  head,  and  which,  not 
a  little  through  his  help,  has  been 
great  source  of  extension  to  modem 
commerce.  'Credit,'  said  Daniel 
Webster,  'has  done  more  a  thousand 
times  to  enrich  nations  than  all  the 
mines  of  all  the  world.'  Were  we 
forced  now  to  carry  on  all  our  com- 
mercial dealings  by  means  of  gold 
and  silver,  it  would  only  be  pos- 
sible, in  spite  of  the  increase  of  our 
stores  of  these  metals,  to  continue  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  present 
trade.  This,  however,  no  one  now 
attempts  to  do.  The  legal  cur- 
rency, whether  gold,  silver,  or  bank- 
notes, IB  only  a  sort  of  pocket-money 
in  comparison  with  the  real  cur- 
rency of  trade.  It  serves  for  the 
smaller  sort  of  retail  purchases,  for 
payments  across  the  counter  and  the 


like ;  but  the  great  merchant  has  not 
in  his  possession  all  through  his 
lifetime   actual    money   equal    in 
amount  to  the  paper  equivalent  of 
money   that   passes   through    his 
hands  every  day  of  the  week.    All 
his  importuit  business  is  carried  on 
exclusively  by  means  of  bills,  bonds, 
cheques,  and  the  other  materials 
included  in  the  terms  '  commercial 
debt '  and  '  credit'  His  ready  money 
is  lodged  with  a  banker,  as  has  been 
the  practice  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  except  wat 
now  he  draws  cheques  for  so  much 
as  he  needs  for  use  from  time  to 
time,  instead  of  receiving  from  Ids 
banker  a   number  of  promissory 
notes,  to  be  passed  to  and  fro,  while 
the    actual    deposit   was   in    the 
banker's  hands  to  be  used  in  what- 
ever safe  and  profitable  way  he  chose. 
Now,  however,  the  cheques  are  in 
comparatively  few  cases  exclumged 
for  real  money,  they  being  piled  up 
by  the  bankers  into  whose  hands 
they  come  and  paired  off  one  with 
another,  or  in  heaps  together,  while 
the  deposits  that  they  represent  are 
left  untouched.     In  this  way  the 
money  does  double  work,  being  itself 
available  for  use  by  the  banker  or 
his   agents,  while   the  equivalent 
cheques  are  quite  as  serviceable  for 
all  tiie  purposes  of  trade.    And  this 
is  only  the  simplest  instance  of  ihe 
modem  principle  of  credit    In  all 
sorts  of  ways,  every  bit  of  money 
and  everything  else  that   can   be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  wealth, 
whether  actual  or  prospective,  is 
turned  over  and  over,  each  turning 
being  a  creation,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  of  so  much  fresh  money. 
A  merchant,  for  example^  buys  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  goods 
for  export,  say  to  India,  Chimi.,  or 
Australia.    He  pays  for  the  same 
by  means  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  ac- 
cepted as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
payable  till  two  or  three  months 
after  date.    The   manu&cturer  or 
agent  of  whom  he  buys  the  goods, 
however,  does  not  wait  all  that  time 
for  his  money.    In  all  probability 
he  immediately   gets  the  bill  dis- 
counted, thereby  losing  some   15/. 
or  20^.,  but  having  the  sum  of  980^ 
or  985?.  available  to  appropriation 
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in  other  ways,  and  tbns  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  fire6h  profits.  Belore  the 
original  bill  falls  due  he  has  built 
perhaps  twenty  fresh  transactions 
on  the  basis  of  the  first  one,  and  so, 
in  effect,  has  turned  his  i,oooZ.  into 
3o,ooo2.,  less  the  300?.  or  400/.  that 
have  been  deducted  by  the  bill- 
broker  as  discount.  And  the  same 
original  transaction  has  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  a  number  of 
other  transactions  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  who  bought  the  goods. 
He  bought  them  for  1,000?.,  to  sell 
again  for,  say  i,aoo7.,  part  of  the  dif- 
ference being  his  profit,  part  being 
absorbed  in  fireight,  insurance,  and 
so  forth.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
paid  for  the  goods  in  less  than  six 
months'  time;  and  he  has  to  pay 
for  them  in  two  or  three  months. 
Bat  long  before  either  of  those 
terms  expires  he  has  raised  part  of 
the  money  on  the  security  of  his  bill 
of  ladiiig,  and  so  is  enabled  to  enter 
on  other  transactions,  just  as  the 
manu&cturer  had  done.  Or  he  sends 
out  his  bill  to  some  i)arl3ier,  agent, 
or  deputy  in  the  district  to  which 
the  goods  are  consigned,  and  that, 
being  accepted,  is  available  for  the 
payment  of  debts  already  contracted 
in  that  part  or  for  immediate  trans- 
mission home,  or  to  some  third 
place,  for  use  in  any  way  that  is 
found  desirable.  In  such  ways  as 
these,  and  they  are  numberless,  a 
Tery  small  amoimt  of  actual  mon^ 
goes  to  the  bmlding  up,  on  the  one 
side,  of  a  yast  structure  of  credit, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  a  vast  struc- 
ture of  commerce. 

There  was  a  hazy  comprehension 
of  this  system  long  centuries  ago. 
'  If  you  were  ignorant  of  this,  that 
credit  is  the  greatest  capital  of  all 
towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,' 
said  Demosthenes,  'you  would  be 
utterly  ignorant'  But  the  modem 
tiieory  of  credit  is  yery  modem  in- 
deed, haying  almost  its  first  exem- 
plification, on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
establishment  of  Overend,  Gumey, 
and  Company.  This  house,  as  we 
saw,  was  established  to  make  a 
separate  business  of  bill-discount- 
ing, much  more  complete  and  ex- 
tendye  than  the  chtmce  trade  in 
bills  that  had  formerly  been,  and 
that  continued  to  be,  carried  on  by 


bankers,  merchants,  and  all  sorts  of 
irregular  money-lenders.  Very  soon 
after  the  time  of  Samuel  Gumey's 
supremacy  in  it,  it  began  to  assume 
gigantic  proportions,  and  it  was,  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
greatest  discounting  house  in  the 
world,  the  parent  of  all  the  later 
and  riyal  establishments  that  haye 
started  up  in  London  and  else- 
wher&  At  first  only  discounting 
bills,  its  founders  soon  saw  the  ad- 
yantage  of  lending  money  on  all 
sorts  of  other  securities,  and  their 
cellars  came  to  be  loaded  with  a 
constantly  yarying  heap  of  dock- 
warrants,  bills  of  lading,  shares  in 
railways  and  public  companies,  and 
the  like.  To  do  this,  of  course,  yast 
funds  were  necessary,  yery  much  in 
excess  of  the  immense  wealth  accu- 
mulated by  the  Gurneys  in  Norwich 
and  elsewhera  Therefore,  haying 
proyed  the  yalue  and  stability  of  his 
business,  Samuel  Gumey  easily  per- 
suaded those  who  had  money  to 
inyest  to  place  it  in  his  hands,  they 
receiving  for  the  same  a  fixed  and 
fair  return 'of  interest,  and  he  ob- 
taining with  it  as  much  extra  profit 
as  the  fluctuations  of  the  money 
market  and  the  increasing  needs  of 
trade  made  possible.  He  became, 
in  fact,  a  new  sort  of  merchant, 
buying  credit— that  is,  borrowing 
money — on  the  one  hand,  and  sell- 
ing credit— that  is,  lending  money 
— on  the  other,  and  deriving  from 
the  trade  his  full  share  of  profits. 

Great  help  came  to  his  money- 
making  and  to  his  commercial  in- 
fluence from  the  panic  of  1825. 
That  panic  arose  partly  from  the 
financial  disorganization  consequent 
on  the  enforcement  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peers  Act  of  1819,  very  good  in 
itself  but  promotive  of  much  trouble 
until  it  had  brought  matters  into  a 
healthy  condition.  Its  more  imme- 
diate cause,  however,  was  the  exces- 
sive speculation  in  joint-stock  com- 
panies at  home  as  well  as  in  conti- 
nental mines,  American  cotton,  and 
other  branches  of  foreign  com- 
merce.*     Several   London    banks 

*  This  is  an  enumeration  of  the  joint- 
stock  companies  projected  in  1 8  3  4  and  1825, 
the  great  yeara  of  joint-«tock  company 
mania: — 
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failed^  and  at  leaat  eighty  oonn- 
Izy  bauJcs  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
Bank  of  England  itself  being  only 
tsayed  by  me  accidental  finding 
of  two]  million  one-ponnd  notes 
ihat,  had  been  packea  away  and 
lost^  sight  of  some  time  before. 
Even  Joseph  John  Gnmey,  much 
more  of  a  philanthropist  than  a 
banker,  suffered  firom  the  pressure. 
•*  Business  has  been  productive  of 
trial  to  me/  he  wrote  in  character- 
istic way  in  his  journal, '  and  hafl 
led  me  to  reflect  on  the  equity  of 
God,  who  measures  out  His  salutary 
-chastisement,  oTon  in  this  world,  to 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  I  can 
certainly  testify  that  some  of  the 
-greatest  pains  a^  most  burdensome 
•cares  which  I  have  had  to  endure 
haye  arisen  out  of  being  what  is 
visually  called  a  "  monied  man." ' 

His  brother,  howeyer,  was  much 
more  mixed  up  in  the  turmoiL 
''  Knowing  intiniately  as  he  did  the 
sufferings  which  awaited  those  who 
•could  no  longer  command  credit  or 
obtain  supplies  from  other  quar- 
ters,' said  one  of  Samuel  Gumey's 
•old  friends,  'his  anxiety  was  felt 
more  on  others'  account  than  his 
•own,' — the  &ct  being  that  his  own 
financial  dealings  were  so  sound 
that  he  had  no  fear  for  himself,  and 
•only  had  to  settle  how  to  make  most 
money  with  most  secondary  advan- 
tage to  those  he  dealt  witL  '  His 
desire,'  it  is  added, '  was  to  act  fiurly 
sud  justly  to  his  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  to  himself;  and  thus  did  he 
move  onwards  cautiously  and  step 
by  step  through  those  troublous 
times,  lest  he  should  lead  any  into 


74  Mining  Companies 
39  Gfis  ditto  .    .     • 
20  Insurance  ditto    . 
38  Inyestment  ditto 
54  Canal  and  Railroad 
67  Steam  ditto     .     . 
II  Trading  ditto  .     . 
36  Building  ditto 
33  Provision  ditto    . 
393  Misoellaneons  ditto 
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Capital. 
.  .  £38j37o»ocx> 
.  .  13,077,000 
.  .  35,830,000 
.  .  53,600,000 
ditto  44,051,000 
.  .  8,555,500 
.  .  10,450,000 
.  .  13,781,000 
.  ,  8,360,000 
.    .  148,108,600 

£372,i73»ioo 


Of  these,  however,  only  345  companies 
were  actually  formed,  and  the  actual  capital 
|)aid  up  amounted  to  only  £17,605,625. 


error  by  his  iudgment  It  was  are- 
markablesight  to  wifaiess  him  plunge 
day  by  day  into  the  yortez  of  Gi^ 
business  and  return  thence  to  his 
own  domestic  hearth  without  any 
trace  of  a  mammon-loying  spirit' 
We  can  well  belieye  that  the  honest 
Quaker  was  reasonably  free  from. 
the  'mammon-loying  spirit;'  but 
he  knew  well  how  to  seek  and 
secure  his  own  adyanoement,  and 
this  he  did  yery  notably,  by  lending 
to  many  houses  money  enough  to 
enable  them  to  ride  through  their 
difficulties,  and  so  bringing  to  him- 
self much  fresh  £Ayour  and  much 
new  custom  during  the  following 
years.  From  this  time  forth  he 
came  to  be  known  as  a  banker's 
banker,  taking  the  place,  for  many, 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Hundreds 
of  priyato  banks  fell  into  the  way  of 
sending  him,  firom  time  to  tune, 
their  surplus  cash,  finding  that  tiiey 
were  as  sure  of  getting  it  back  when- 
eyer  they  wanted  it,  as  if  they  had 
lodged  it  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  that  in  tbe  meanwhile  they 
were  getting  higher  interest  far  it 
than  me  Baik  would  haye  granted. 
*  We  do  not  feel  the  slightest  de- 
pendence upon  tbe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land/ said  one  of  the  number,  ]l£r. 
Bobert  Oarr  Glyn,  before  the  Bank 
Charter  Gonunittee  in  1832,  'nor  do 
we  feel  the  slightest  obligation  to  it 
in  any  way.' 

Samuel  Gumey  was  thus  the 
cause  of  an  injury  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  which  he  was  not 
easily  forgiyen.  And  in  other  ways 
the  old  Bank  priyileges  were  being 
assailed  during  these  years.  In 
1836  an  Act  was  passed  sanctioiiing 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
banks  throughout  the  oomitEy« 
except  in  London  and  within  a 
distance  of  sizty-fiye  miles  thereofl 
'  The  present  system  of  law  as  to 
banks,^  said  Lord  Liyerpool,  in  sap- 
porting  the  measure,  '  must  now 
be  altered  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  the  most  absurd,  the  most  in- 
efficient legislation;  it  has  not  one 
recommendation  to  stand  upon. 
The  present  syst^n  is  one  of  the 
ftdlest  liberty  as  to  what  is  rotten 
and  bad,  but  of  the  most  complete 
restriction  as  to  lUl  that  is  good. 
By  it  a  cobbler,  or  a  cheesemonger. 
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may  issne  his  noteB,  withoat  any 
proof  of  his  abilily  to  meeft  them, 
and  tinrestricted  by  any  check  what- 
eyer;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  than  six  persons,  however 
respectable,  are  not  permitted  to 
become  partners  in  a  bank  with 
whose  notes  the  whole  bndness  of 
the  country  might  be  transacted. 
Altogether  the  whole  system  is  so 
absard,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
that  it  would  not  appear  to  deserve 
the  slightest  support  if  it  was  at- 
tentively considered  even  for  a 
single  moment'  It  would  certainly 
have  been  altered  long  before,  but 
to  the  inlSuence  of  the  Bank  of 
England  directors,  eager  to  have 
as  much  of  a  monopoly  as  possible 
in  their  own  hands.  This  bill,  per- 
mittmg  joint-stock  banks  at  a  dis- 
tance, however,  was  passed  in  1836, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  wonderful 
discovery  was  made  that  joint-stock 
banks  were  l^gal  even  in  London, 
and  had  been  so  from  the  begin- 
ning. James  William  Gilbart,  hav- 
ing begun  life  as  a  banker's  clerk 
in  181 3,  and  after  twelve  years  so 
speni^  having  gained  freda.  ezpe- 
xience  and  mfluenoe  in  Ireland, 
pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  1709, 
while  forbidding  joint-stock  banks 
of  issue,  offered  no  obstacle  to 
joint^stock  banks  of  deposit  The 
consequence  was  the  imlnediate 
fomation  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  in  1833.  Before  iliat 
bank  was  fairly  established,  how- 
over.  Parliament  had  complied  with 
the  demands  of  the  free  traders  in 
money  and  passed  a  bill  intended 
to  f;ive  I^gal  countenance  to  the 
institutions  against  which  it  was 
found  that  Ibere  was  no  legal  pro- 
hibitian.  Therein  it  was  *  declared 
^md  enacted  that  any  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company, 
or  partnership,  although  consisting 
of  more  than  six  persons,  might 
oany  on  the  trade  or  business  of 
banking  in  London  or  within  sixty- 
five  miks  thereofl'  That  was  a  full 
concession  of  the  grand  point  at 
issue.  Other  matters  of  dispute 
aiose,  and  for  the  first  four  years 
of  its  histoiy  the  London  and 
Westminster  JBank  was  in  constant 
altercation  and  litigation.  But  at 
last  common  sense  prevailed,  and 


the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
not  only  entered  itself  upon  a  career 
of  wonderftd  prosperity,  but  also 
became  the  parent  of  a  number  of 
other  joint-stock  banks,  destined  in 
due  time,  we  may  fiurly  believe, 
altogether  to  supersede  the  older 
private  banks. 

It  was  really  to  atone  for  that 
apparent  infringement  of  the  Bank's 
monopoly,  though  ostensibly,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Ibcchequer  of  the  day,  '  to  prevent 
as  mudi  as  possible  fluctuations  in 
the  currency,  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  have,  at  different  times,  occa- 
sioned hazard  to  the  Bank  and  em- 
barrassment to  the  country,'  that 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  was 
passed.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  entered 
neartily  into  the  work,  thinking 
that  thus  he  would  complete  the 
financial  reform  begun  by  his  Act 
of  18 19,  and  in  some  of  the 
wealthiest  bank  directors  he  had 
very  eloquent  and  persuasive  guides. 
Part  of  the  new  Charter  was  un- 
questionably beneficial.  By  it  the 
Bank  was  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct establic^ents,  one  solely  for 
issuing  bank-notes,  the  other  for 
transacting  ordinary  business.  The 
banking  department  is  only  a  huge 
joint-stock  bank,  and  deals  with  the 
public  just  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  London  and  Westminster,  or 
Coutts's  or  Child's  banks.  The 
issue  department,  subsidised  by 
Government,  receives  all  the  bullion 
intended  to  be  held  in  reserve  and 
promulgates  an  exact  equivalent  for 
it  in  bank-notes,  issuing  also  paper 
money,  for  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding bullion,  to  the  extent  of 
14,650,000?.  on  the  security  of  Go- 
vernment debts  and  other  securities 
produced  by  Government.  Whether 
the  Bank  Charter  has  on  the  whole 
been  helpful  to  the  progress  of 
commerce  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed. It  has  been,  beyond. all 
question,  very  helpful  to  tiie  Bank 
and  to  the  many  wealthy  men  whose 
wealth  has  brought  them  into  con- 
nection with  it. 

Among  these,  though  as  wealthy 
as  any,  Samuel  Gumey  was  not 
reckoned.  His  house  was  too  much 
in  rividry  with  one  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England's  business  for  him 
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to  hare  more  oonnection  with  it 
than  was  necessary.  He  took  no 
prominent  x)art,  therefore,  either  in 
favour  or  in  disapproval  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  Bank  Charter  in 
1844.  But  he  was  as  zealous  as 
any  of  the  men  in  office  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  in  his  opposition  to 
the  movement  in  favour  of  joint- 
stock  undertakings.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  he  was  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  his  anticipations  of  the 
rivalry  that  would  come  through 
them  to  the  vast  business  that  he 
had  formed.  The  only  rivals  that 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  how- 
ever, were  private  speculators.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  Bichard  San- 
derson, originally  a  clerk  of  his 
own.  After  learning  the  mystery 
of  BUCceBftd  money-lending  in  the 
house  of  Overend,  Gumey,  and 
Company,  Sanderson  started  in 
business  for  himself.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Canterbury's, 
and  became  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, thus  advancing  his  social 
position,  but  perhaps  damaging  his 
commercial  prospects.  He  failed 
in  1847 ;  soon  revived  the  business 
in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  ISande- 
man,  and  therein  prospered  for  a 
few  years,  to  fail  again  in  1857. 
More  uniformly  successful  was  an- 
other and  younger  bill-broker,  a 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  a  clerk  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Bobarts,  Curtis,  and  Com- 
pany. In  1856,  IJie  year  of  Samuel 
Gumey's  death,  it  was  estimated 
that  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Com- 
pany held  deposits  amounting  to 
8,000,000^.,  while  Alexander  and 
Company  were  in  possession  of  do- 
cuments valued  at  4,000,000?.,  and 
Sanderson  and  Sandeman  of 
3,500,000/.  worth  of  paper ;  the 
wealth  of  the  three  houses  together 
being  no  less  than  15,500,000/. 

During  many  years  before  that, 
Samuel  Gumey  had  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  business,  its  chief 
management  being  then  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  David  Barclay  Chap- 
man. While  he  was  young  and 
vigorous,  Gumey  made  money-get- 
ting his  one  grand  business.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  when  once  an  elder 
firiend  warned  him  against  too  close 
attention   to    the  things  of  this 


world,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
help  himself;  he  could  not  live 
without  his  business.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
however,  he  left  nearly  all  the 
management  in  the  hands  of  others, 
and  found  his  occupation  in  enjoy- 
ment of  his  princely  fortune  and 
application  to  various  charitable 
and  philanthropic  undertakings. 
Charitable  he  had  been  all  through 
his  life.  '  Many  are  the  solid  re- 
membrances of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  Mr.  Gumey's  charities,' 
says  his  very  friendly  biographer; 
'  but  besides  those  deeos  more 
generally  known  to  the  public,  there 
were  many  lesser  streams  of  silent 
benevolence  still  flowiag  from  the 
fountain  of  love  to  God  and  man« 
which  spread  refreshment  around. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his 
kindly  aid  to  many  members  of  his 
large  family  connection,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  not  only  there, 
but  elsewhere,  he  was  wonderfully 
gifted,  not  only  with  the  will,  but 
with  the  power  to  help.  BesideB 
his  efficiency  in  action,  his  veiy 
presence  seemed  to  impart  strength^ 
courage,  and  calm  in  any  emer- 
gency, whilst  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  clear  and  decisive  mind  and 
noble  spirit  of  charity  led  many  to 
bring  cases  of  difficulty  before  him, 
knowing  from  experience  how  sure 
and  effective  was  his  aid.  It  may  be 
truly  said  of  Samuel  Gumey  that 
he  loved  to  do  good  service,  wheth^ 
by  advice  'or  money — by  his  sound 
judgment  or  well-apportioned  aid. 
He  really  took  trouble  to  serve  hia 
fellow-creatures,  and  a  narration  of 
his  mere  alms-giving,  extensive  as 
it  was,  would  give  a  very  limited 
idea  of  the  good  he  effected  during 
the  journey  of  life.'  During  many 
years  of  his  life  he  is  repeated  ia 
have  spent  10,000/.  a  year  in  cha- 
rities, and  one  year,  it  is  said,  the 
amount  exceeded  16,000/. 

Many  are  the  records  of  his 
kindly  disposition,  shown  in  little 
ways  and  great. 

'  One  aftemoon,'  says  one  of  his 
clerks,  '  as  Mr.  Gumey  was  leaving 
Lombard  Street,  I  saw  him  taking 
up  a  large  hamper  of  gune,  to  cany 
to  his  carriage.  I  immediately 
came  forward  and  took  it  from  hinu 
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He  looked  pleased,  and  in  hifl  power- 
fnl  and    hearty    yoice,  exclaimed, 

*'  Dost  thou  know  H 'b  in  Lead- 

enhall  Market?"  I  replied  in  the 
afiSimative.  "  Then  go  there  and 
order  thyself  a  right  down  good 
tnrkey,  and  put  it  down  to  my  ac- 
oomit."' 

A  more  important  instance  of  his 
generosity  is  in  the  circumstance 
that  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  forgery 
had  heen  committed  to  the  injury 
of  his  Lomhard  Street  house,  and 
the  culprit  lay  in  prison  with  clear 
proof  of  guilt,  Gumey  refused  to 
prosecute  him  and  so  obtained  his 
release.  At  another  time,  we  are 
told,  '  one  of  the  first  silversmiths 
in  the  Oi^,  and  a  man  of  high 
esteem  for  hbs  uprightness,  was  ac- 
cused of  forgery.  The  excitement 
as  to  the  probable  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  intense,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  men  differed  widely.  On 
the  morning  of  the  dedslTe  day,'  says 
the  merchfuit  who  tells  the  story, 
'  I  chanced  to  hear  that  my  friend 
Gumey  was  prepared  to  stand  by 
the  prisoner  m  the  dock.  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Lombard  Street, 
where  I  found  him  occupied  with 
the  Tast  interests  of  his  business, 
and  asked  him  hastily  whether 
common  report  were  true.  Upon 
which  he  said,  *'  After  a  most 
anxious  investigation  of  the  matter, 
I  am  firmly  oonyinced  of  that  man*s 
innocence.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
extnresB  this  conviction  publicly,  and 
will  join  him  in  the  felon's  dock." 
And  most  assuredly  he  went;  nor 
oould  any  one  easily  forget  the  in- 
tense sensation  produced  in  the 
crowd  of  spectators  when,  on  the 
prisoner  being  conducted  to  his 
place,  the  stately  figure  of  Samuel 
Gumey  presented  itself  to  the  pub- 
He  gaze  by  the  side  of  the  innocent 
Bilversmith.' 

In  mitigation  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing forgery,  in  company  with  his 
brother-in4aw,  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, Samuel  Gumey  first  showed 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  philan- 
thropist. He  also  took  a  lively 
interast  in  all  plans  for  improving 
and  increasing  refuges  and  reforma- 
torieB.  He  was  for  many  years,  after 
the  death  of  William  Allen,  trea- 
BOier  to  the  British  and  Foreign 


School  Society,  and  to  other  like 
institutions  he  was  always  a  good 
friend.  Visiting  Ireland  in  1 849,  he 
astonished  the  inhabitants  by  the 
liberality  with  which  he  drained  hia 
purse  to  relieve  them,  when  he 
could,  amid  their  sujQferings  from 
the  potato  fieunine.  AtBaliina  he 
found  the  town  so  full  of  paupers 
that  there  were  none  able  to  pay 
poor-rates,  and  the  workhouse  was 
consequently  bankrupt  'I  found 
an  execution  put  into  it,'  he  said 
in  one  of  his  letters,  'and  all  the 
stock  furniture  is  to  be  sold  off  this 
week,  when  the  poor  people  will 
have  to  lie  on  straw,  and  the  guar- 
dians must  feed  them  as  well  as 
they  can.'  He  bought  up  the  whole 
of  the  furniture  for  200^.,  in  order 
that,  being  his  property,  it  might  be 
saved  from  the  creditors. 

In  1848  Gumey  gave  1,000?.  to 
the  government  of  Liberia,  and  he 
always  took  great  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  little  colony  of 
freed  slave&  Nor  was  he,  like  some 
anti- slavery  worthies,  careful  only 
for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks.  In 
1852  he  sent  a  petition  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  on  behalf  of  his  dissent- 
ing subjects,  praying  that  full  roli- 
gious  liberty  might  be  accorded 
them.  The  king  answered  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  do  anything  that 
could  distress  'his  good  friend 
Gumey.' 

Gumey  was  not  a  bigot.  Some 
one  having  written  to  hun,  in  1855, 
complaining  of  the  way  in  which 
Fox  and  Penn  had  been  spoken  of 
by  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  '  History 
of  England '  he  answered  thus : — *  It 
is  a  little  mortifying  that  Macaulay 
should  so  have  held  up  our  honour- 
able predecessors;  not  that  they 
wero  perfect,  or  wero  ever  held  up 
as  such,  as  far  as  I  know ;  but  they 
wero  extraordinary  men,  woader- 
folly  elucidating  and  maintaining 
the  tmth.  I  am  not  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  Fox  was  clear 
of  eccentricities,  and  that,  at  times, 
he  was  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
such  influence  on  his  conduct ;  but, 
taking  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was 
wonderfully  gifted  and  enlightened. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  by  . 
Friends  whether  thero  should  be  an 
answer  somewhat  officjid  to  these 
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attacks  on  our  two  worthies.  I 
lather  lean  to  it,  altiiongh  it  wonld 
be  impossible  to  reach  whereyer 
Macanlay's  book  may  go;  yet,  if 
well  done,  it  might  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  npon  the  pnblic  mind, 
and  npon  onr  young  people.  There 
is,  howeyer,  one  consolation :  "  The 
tnith  as  it  is  in  Jesns/* — the  tmth 
as.  maintained  by  Friends  is  un- 
changeable, and  remains  the  same, 
howeyer  feeble,  or  eyen  £AuIty,  its 
supporters  may  haye  been  and  are.' 
That  letter  was  written  from  Nice, 
whither  Samuel  Gumey  had  gone 
very  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  hoping  to  improye  the  health 
that  had  been  greatly  shattered  by 
his  loss  and  the  anziely  that  pre- 
ceded it  But  in  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. Growingworse  in  the  spring 
of  1856,  he  hurried  homewards, 
hoping  to  end  his  days  in  his  own 
oountiy  and  among  his  kindred.  He 
reached  Paris,  but  could  go  no  far- 
ther. There  he  died,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1856,  seyenly  years  of  age, 
and  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
enyied  men  in  Europe. 

We  need  not  trace  the  history  of 
his  family  any  further ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  which  became 
&rmous  bH  the  world  oyer,  chiefly 
through  his  enterprise  and  ability, 
may  be  followed  right  to  the  end. 
Samuel  Gumey  had  not  much  to  do 
with  l^e  business  of  Oyerend,  Gur- 
ney,  and  Company  for  some  time 
preyious  to  his  death.  On  his  with- 
drawal fiom  it,  the  chief  manage- 
ment was  during  many  years  with 
Mr.  Dayid  Barclay  Chapman,  who 
retired,  in  his  turn,  at  the  end  of 
1857,  haying  first  led  the  establish- 
ment safely  through  the  panic  of 
that  year.  Then  fiie  business  fell 
into  less  skilful  hands,  and  the  dis- 
astrous fidlure  of  last  May  was  the 
consequence. 

The  drcumstances  of  that  failure 
are  well  worth  carefol  noting,  help- 
ing us,  as  they  do,  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  entire  series  of  financial 
troubles  to  which  it  led  the  way,  or 
seryed  as  a  stepping-stone.  The  dif- 
ficulties began  last  year,  or  eyen 
sooner,  conyincing  proof— to  those 
who  cared  to  be  conyinced— of  the 
weak  condition  of  the  business  being 
in  its  exchange  from  priyate  hands 


into  the  form  of  a  Limited  liability 
Company.    Those  di£QcultieB  had, 
in  part,  resulted  ftom  the   great 
error,  persistently  ayoided  by  old 
Samuel  Gumey,  of  combining  com- 
mercial speculation  with  legitimate 
financial  operations.    A  man  who 
simply  lends  money  of  his  own  can 
neyer  £ul,  so  long  as  he  makes  pro- 
fits enough  to  pay  his  working  ex- 
penses.   If  he  borrows  mon^y  to 
lend  again  at  a  profit,  the  principal 
part  of  all  bankers'  business  nowa- 
days, he  is  still  quite  safe,  proyided 
he  tak&B  care  to  deal  only  with  cus- 
tomers who  can  be  relied  upon,  and 
who  are   pledged    to  return   the 
funds  lent  to  them  within  reaaoiQ- 
abletime.  But  if  he  bonows  money 
on  the  pretence  of  lendine  it  for 
short  terms  and  to  trusty  borrow- 
ers, and  then  locks  it  up  in  mining 
undertakings,   railway   companiee, 
or  other  commercial  fipecujations, 
whence  it  cannot  possibly  be  drawn 
out  at  a  short  notice  if  necessary,  he 
has  only  himself  to  thank  when  he 
gets  into  trouble.  This  seems  to  haye 
been  the  grieyous  fctult  of  Oyerend, 
Gumey,  and  Company,  before  it  was 
reorganized,  under  the  Limited  Lia- 
bility Act,  in  August,  1865.   It  was 
continued  after  that  change;  and 
the  great  discounting  house  found. 
itself  worse  off  than  oyer  in  the 
spring. 

Its  embarrassments  were  sbaied 
by  other  banking  establishments; 
the  high  rates  of  interest  offered  by 
the  trading  or  mining  oompanies  fi>r 
all  money  lent  to  them  bdng  tempta- 
tions too  great  for  resistance.  Nearly 
all  the  books  that  fiuled  during  the 
summer  of  1866  owed  their  fiHuze, 
in  part,  to  this  source  of  weaknessL 
The  Birmingham  and  the  Preston 
Banks,  last  in  the  order  of  fiulure, 
had  been  crippled  for  years  through 
their  haying  made  large  adyanoea 
to  speculators  in  the  iron  and  cotton 
trades.  The  Agra  and  Masterman's 
Bank,  with  a  much  largdr  field  of 
operations,  had  erred  in  the  same 
way,  risking  its  safety  through  con- 
nection with  the  great  cotton  houaea 
of  Bombay  andother  puts  of  India. 
The  house  of  Oyerend,  Gumey,  and 
Company,  as  we  saw,  was  chiefiy 
inyofyed  with  railway  and  iron  con- 
tractors. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  disasters.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  three  suits  brought 
against  the  Mid-Wales  Bailway 
Company  by  Overend,  Gomey,  and 
Company,  and  two  other  discounting 
houses,  were  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Oonmian  Pleas.  The  suits  were 
for  bills  of  exchange  amounting  to 
60,000?.,  drawn  by  the  three  houses 
named  and  accepted  by  the  Bailway 
Company,  but  dishonoured  by  it  on 
their  fJEdling  dua  The  Ck)urt  de- 
cided that  the  Bailway  CJompany 
had  no  power  to  accept  such  bills, 
and  that  they,  and  all  others  like 

Sem,  were  mere  waste  paper.    By 
ese  transactions  themselves  Over- 
end,  Gumey,  and  Company  did  not 
lose  much ;  but  they  were  known  to 
hold  immense  quantities  of  the  same 
sort  of  XMiper ;  and,  if  all  this  was 
good  for  nothing,  the  establishment 
^nis  in  a  very  dangerous  position. 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  the  general 
opinion  among  City  men  on  the 
morning  of  the  loth  of  May.    The 
result  was  a  rush  on  the  Lombard 
Street  house,  which  ended  in  the 
closing  of  its  doors  before  the  day 
^as  out,    and  next   morning  all 
England  \?B8  startled  by  the  news 
that  it  had  failed  with  liabilities  ex- 
ceeding zo,ooo,oooZ.    That  news  led 
immediately  to  the  breaking  of  the 
Bank  of  London  for  about  4,000,000?., 
the  Consolidated  Bank  for  nearly  as 
much,  and  several  other  establish- 
ments for  lesser  sums :  the  crown- 
ing though  not  the  final  event  of 
the  panic  being  the  fidlure  of  the 
Agra  and    Masterman's   Bank  for 
npwanls  of  15,000,000?.  To  say  that 
this  totid  losses  occasioned  by  the 
panic    amonnted    to    60,000,000?. 
would  be  certainly  within  the  mark. 
But  the^  were  not  all  losses ;  and 
the  financial  blunders  to  which  we 
have   referred   were  not  the  only 
causes  of  the  catastrophe.  Two  very 
difierent  sorts  of  people  have  made 
profit  out  of  the  troubles  of  their 
neighbours.    Of  the  one  sort  are 
the  great  capitalists  who  have  had 
moneiy  to  lend  at  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  or  at  a  higher  in- 
terest still ;  the  body  of  rich  men 
whose   most  successful  possession 
is  the  Bank  of  England,  endowed 
with  Tery  considerable  privileges 


and  opportunities  of  money-mak- 
ing in  return  for  its  services  to 
the  State.  The  other  and  much  leas 
respectable  class  comprises  a  body 
of  men  known  vaguely  as  stock- 
jobbers, whose  wits  are  their  prin- 
cipal capital,  and  who  have  lately 
found  congenial  employment  for 
those  wits  in  what  are  called  '  bear- 
ing '  operations.  In  Stock  Exchange 
jargon, '  bulls '  are  the  jobbers  who 
speculate  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
shares,  that  is,  who  buy  when  shares 
are  low,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  again  when  they  have  risen  in 
price ;  '  bears '  are  those  who  make 
their  profits  out  of  a  &11  in  the 
value  of  shares.  The  inferior  and 
less  honest  stockjobbers  were '  bulls ' 
last  year  and  ever  since  the  mania 
for  limited  liability  companies  that 
began  in  1858,  making  it  their  busi- 
ness to  bolster  up  the  companies 
whose  shares  they  really  or  nomi- 
nally held,  till  the^  could  be  dis^ 
posed  of  at  a  satis£Actory  profit: 
during  the  last  eight  or  ten  months 
they  have  been  'bears,'  setting 
themselves  to  bear  down  or  depre- 
ciate all  sorts  of  establishments,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  money  out 
of  the  fiftll.  This  they  do  by  strain- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  Stock  Ex- 
change rule  which  provides  that 
stodb9i  and  shares,  though  they 
may  be  bought  or  sold  any  day, 
shiJl  only  be  delivered  or  trans- 
ferred at  stated  periods,— generally 
once  a  fortnight  for  ordixiaiy  com- 
mercial shares,  and  once  a  month 
for  Consols  and  the  like.  '  To  the 
uninitiated,'  as  the  author  of  a 
clever  little  book  on  'The  Profits 
of  Panics'  has  said,  'it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  this 
selling  of  shares  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change does  not  require  that  the 
seller  should  have  in  nis  possesdon 
what  he  sells.  The  sale  is  always 
made  for  delivery  at  a  fixture  day, 
and  even  at  that  time  it.is  very  rare 
for  the  shares  themselves  to  be  de- 
livered, but  merely  the  difference  of 
price  between  the  quotations  on  the 
day  the  shares  were  sold  and  that 
on  which  they  are  delivered.  Let 
us  suppose  that,  on  the  ist  of  March, 
Mr.  Smith  sells  a  hundred  bank 
shares  at  14?.  premium.  Smith  has 
not,  and  never  had,  tljesQ  hundred 
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Bhares,  but  he  is  bound  to  deliver 
them  on  a  given  day,  say  the  14th 
of  the  same  month.  If  he  can  in 
the  meantime  procure  these  shares 
at,  say  10^.  premium,  he  will  be 
the  gainer  of  42.  per  share,  or  make 
4002.  without  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  these  shares  rise 
in  the  interval,  and  Smith  cannot 
buy  tiiem  for,  say  18Z.  premium,  it 
is  very  easy  to  see  that  he  will  be  a 
loser  to  the  amount  of  4^.  per  share. 


or  40o7.  on  the  transaction.  It 
being,  therefore.  Smithes  interest  to 
procure  these  shares  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, he  does  his  best  to  run  down 
their  value/  Everybody  knows  how 
unscrupulously  and  disastrously 
this  practice  was  adopted  duiing 
last  May  and  June.  The  stock- 
jobbers are  more  than  half  respon- 
sible for  the  flBkilure  of  Overend, 
Gumey,  and  Ck>mpany,  and  for  all 
the  other  incidents  of  the  panic  of 
1866. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ST.  JAMES'S  was  made  a  royal 
palaceby  Henry  VlIL,as  we  have 
said,  and  little  remains  of  it  but  the 
red-brick  gateway,  around  which 
chairmen  and  flunkies  have  fought 
many  a  battle  for  precedence  in  days 
gone  by.  .What  is  called  the  Chapel 
Boyal  was  also  part  of  the  old  build- 
ing, and  for  which  our  great-grand- 
mothers were  wont  to  dress  with  as 
much  care  as  for  the  Opera,  and  by 
their  ogling  and  signing  aroused 
the  anger  of  Bishop  Burnett: 

•When  Barnett  perceived  that  the  beantiAil 

dames. 
Who  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  holy  St  Jaaea, 
On  their  loven  the  kindest  of  lotriesdid  bestow, 
And  smUed  not  on  him  while  he  bellowed 
below. 

To  the  Princess  he  went 
With  pious  Intent, 
The  dangerous  ill  in  the  Church  to  prerent  ;* 

and  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

The  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal  when  in  town. 

There  are  few  historical  associa- 
tions (except  drawing-rooms,  levto, 
and  state -balls)  associated  with 
St  James's  Palace;  and  some  of 
those  we  do  not  care  to  mention. 
Queen  Mary  died  here,  as  did  Caro- 
line, George  lY .'s  queen.  Charles  11. 
and  the  Old  Pretender  were  bom 
at  St  James's ;  and  here  Charles  L 
passed  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion.   St  JaiQeQ's  Street,  in  Strype*s 

'  V  '      • !  .    .    •    • 


time,  was  a  spacious  street^  some  of 
the  houses  having  a  terrace  walk, 
ascended  by  steps  in  front  of  tbem, 
and  was  well  inhabited  by  gentry, 
when  on  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 6th,  1670,  Colonel  Blood 
made  his  desperate  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  when  on  hiB  way 
to  Clarendon  House,  and  in  spite  of 
the  six  walking  footmen,  dragged 
the  duke  from  his  coach,  and  carried 
his  grace  towards  Tybum,  where 
he  intended  to  have  hanged  Mm. 
The  villains  were  pursued,  and  the 
duke  discovered  struggling  in  the 
mud  in  Piccadilly  and  rescued. 
Blood  and  his  party  escaped. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  lived  in 
St  James's  Street,  as  did  Gibbon  the 
historian ;  and  in  St  James's  Place, 
opposite,  lived  Addison  in  17 10. 
It  was  long  the  rage  to  frequent 

*  The  Gampns  MarUus  of  St  James's  Street* 
Where  the  beau's  cavaleiy  pass  to  and  fro 
Before  they  take  the  field  in  Rotten  Row ; 
V^here  Brookes's  Blues  and  Walter's   light 

dragoons 
Dismount  in  flies  and  ogle  In  platoons.' 

Gilray,  the  great  caricaturist, 
when  insane,  threw  himself  from 
the  window  of  his  lodging  at  No.  ao^ 
and  was  killed. 

Lord  Byron  lived  in  lodgings  in 
St  James's,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  pistols  in  his 
carriage  on  a  visit  to  Tom  Campbell 
at  Sydenham;  and  amongst  other 
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dtttiDgiiiBhed  reddflntB  was  Samuel' 
Rogers,  who  lived  at  Ko.  33.  Lord 
Bjnin  has  recoided  the  impressbn 
prodoced  upon  him  hf  the  atmoat 
fastidionB  etegance  of  the  apetrl- 
ments. 

Perhaps  ^a  wonld  like  io  be 
introdaced  to  Loid  Byron  as  he 
appeared  about  iSc^.  'His  face 
was  void  of  colour  and  he  wore  no 
whiskers.  His  eyes  were  grey, 
fringed  with  long  black  lashes,  and 
his  air  wu  imposing  but  rather 
Hopeioilioas.    He  wore  a  very  nar- 


row crsTBit  of  white  saisenet,  with 
the  shirt  collar  falling  over  ib,  then 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  tbe  stiff 
starched  cravats  generally  in  Togne. 
A  black  coat  and  waistcoat  and  very 
broad  white  trousers  of  Boaaia 
duck  in  the  morning,  and  of  jean 
in  the  evening.  His  watch-chain 
had  a  number  of  small  gold  aeals 
appended  to  it,  and  was  looped  np 
to  a  button  of  his  waistooat.' 

St.  James's  Street  has  long  been 
a  ftivourite  locality  for  clubs,  and 
(as  it  is  no  longer)  for  gaming- 


bonses,  or  hells,  'as'  they  were  most 
appropriately  called  &om  the  missry 
the;  occasioned,  and  after  a  dork 
room  in  St  James's  Palace  where 
hazard  was  playad.* 

*  The  inUmal  decoTationi  of  Ciockford't 
owt  orer  tj^oool.,  »nd  ertrything  Ihst 
u]r  manber  hid  to  lo«e,  ind  choH  to  Hik, 
wu  imllowcd  Dp.  '  TtM  Pluto  became 
riatua,  ud  retired,'  uji  a  writer  of  the 
time,  'raocli  u  u  Indiin  chief  rrom  a 
buntJDg-^roiuid,  when  thai  is  not  ^^uofl 
eooDgb  left  fac  hie  tribt.'  Crockrord'i 
oued  u  a  dub,  ind  becuDe  elentad  iota 
the  Wellu^toD  Diaiag-rooBU  ia  18G1, 


Brookes's  Clnb  is  probably  Uie 
moat  aristocratio  clnb  in  London, 
and  had  formerly  amongst  its  mem- 
bers the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  other 
royal  personages.  It  was  a  great 
betting  club,  and  the  old  betting- 
book,  still  preserved,  is  a  great  cu- 
rioai^  from  the  oddity  of  some  ot 
the  bets  it  contains.  The  club  was 
formed  by  Brookes, 
chant,  described  as  one  who 
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Almack's  in  King  Siareet,  Si  James's^ 
was  apaasportto  the  world  of  Heushion, 
and  Goveted  aoooidingly;  but  the 
gloiy  has  departed,  and  the  ez- 
clnsiye  character  of  the  assemblies 
at  '  Willis's  Booms/  very  greatly 
declined.  Almack  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  opened  his  assembly  under  high 
patronage,  Feb.  is,  1765.  His  r«d 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Ma'cal. 

Let  ns  now  enter  the  Green  Park 
(formerly  Little  St.  James's  Park), 
and  away  by  Constitution  Hill  (me- 
morable for  three  outrages  agamst 
the  dearest  life  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  accident  which  ended  the  career 
of  one  of  England's  greatest  states- 
man. Sir  Bobert  Peel)  to  Hyde  Park 
Ck>mer,  where  Charles  IL,  crossing 
the  road  almost  unattended,  met  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  said  to  him,  in 
reply  to  an  expression  of  brotherly 
alarm, '  I  am  m  no  danger,  James« 
for  no  man  in  England  will  take  my 
life  to  make  you  king.'  The  aroh 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  Green 
Park  is  a  poor  adaptation  from  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
is  the  arch-absurdity  of  London,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  statue.  It 
was  originally  put  up  there  for  the 
benefit  of  'Punch,'  who  certainly 
pulled  it  to  pieces,  although  he 
could  not  pull  it  down. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  at  the 
site  of  old  TattersaH's,  or  The  Comer, 
as  it  was  called.  Bichard  Tattersall, 
the  founder,  was  training  groom  to 
the  Duke  of  Kingston,  brother  of 
Lady  Mfury  Wortley  Montagu,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  duke,  took  no 
other  seryioe.  He  purchased  the 
celebrated  racehorse  Highflyer  for 
35002.  The  horse  was  the  founda- 
tion of  TattersaU's  fortune,  and  he 
gave  the  name  of  Highflyer  Hall  to 
a  house  he  built  at  Ely.  Tatter- 
nJl's  was  opened  as  an  auction  mart 
about  1795,  when  it  stood  on  the 
Terge  of  the  'five  fields'  which 
sloped  down  to  the  stream  which 
carried  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
Hyde  Park.  The  fiye  fields  were 
celebrated  for  nightingales  andfooi- 
pads.  What  a  change  in  less  than 
a  hundred  years  I  Belgravia,  a  new 
London,  grew  round  TattersaU's, 
and  has  at  last  squeezed  it  out  of 
its  long-known  comer.  Charles 
Mathews  the  elder,  and  celebrated 


mimic,  often  accompanied  one  of  the 
Mr.  Tattersalls  to  Newmarket  races, 
and  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  it 
into  his  head  to  imitate  his  friend 
the  auctioneer  when  selling  the 
blood  stock  usually  offered  for  sale 
thera  Tattersall  bore  this  Tery  well 
for  some  time.  '  No.  44,'  said  Mr. 
Tattersall.  '  No.  44,'  said  Mathews. 
'  A  brown  filly,  by  Smolenski — what 
shall  we  say  to  begin?'  said  Mr.  T. 
'  A  brown  filly,  by  Smolenski — ^what 
shall  we  say  to  begin?*  echoed 
Mathews.  'One  hundred  guineas, 
to  b^in?'  asks  Mr.  TattersalL 
*One  hundred  g^uineas,'  answered 
Mathews.  'It's yours, lifbr. Mathews, 
and  thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Tattersall, 
knocking  down  a  very  weedy  affiur, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  tonnentor. 

So  fsgr  westward,  we  must  take  a 
peep  at  Banelagh,  and  the  meny 
ghosts  of  those  who  crowded  its 
rotunda,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Banelagh  House,  built  in  1691  by 
Charles  IL's  £AYOurite  earl  of  that 
name. 

The  older  gardens  of  Yauxhall, 
however,  claim  precedence,  although 
not  in  Westminster. 

Fulkes  Hall  was  called  after  one 
of  King  John's  Norman  warriors, 
and  the  name  cormpted  into  Fauxes- 
hall,  Foxhall,  and  Yauxhall^  and 
Guy  Fawkes  appears  to  have  had 
some  connection  with  it.  It  has 
been  the  prison  of  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  and  the  refuge  of  the  gay 
and  gflJlant  Duke  of  Monmouth  aflsr 
Sedgmoor's  fight,  and  the  home  of 
Ambrose  Philips,  the  pastoral  poet 
When  it  became  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment it  was  called  New  Spring 
Gardens.  Pepys  went  there  'by 
water,  to  obsieare  the  humoon  of 
the  citizens  pulling  of  cherries,  and 
to  see  the  fine  people  walking,  hesr 
the  nightingales  and  other  bods, 
and  the  fidmes,  and  the  haip,  and 
the  Jews'  trump.'  He  fell  in  com- 
pany with  Hury  Eilligrew  and 
yoxmg  Newport,  and  their  mad  talk 
and  other  improprieties  made  his 
heartache. 

Who  has  not  been  to  Yanxhall 
witii  the  'Spectator'  as  Sir  Bogerde 
Coverl^?  If  any  here,  let  them 
turn  to  No.  383  in  those  endianting 
volumes,  and  join  that  pleasant 
party;  and  there  are  other  happj 
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^unli  with  whom  old  Vaoxhall  took  the  place  of  the  nightiiigales, 

might  be  ravisited,  and  not  only  at  and  Braham,  Incledon,  Storaoe,  Mrs. 

the  'witching  bonr  of  night'    In  Billington,  and  choirs  of  others  were 

later  tiniea  some  of  onr  beat  Bingers  wont  to  charm  the  ear  of  our  grand- 


^ 

bthoTB.     What   a  taiiy   pUoe  it  climbed  np  that  dork  thread  to  & 

aeemed  to  nal— we  won't  say  how  blazing  temple  high  npamoDgst  the 

manj^earsago— and  how  one  walked  clonds;  or  with  what  zeetone  at« 

and  walked,  uid  gaped.and  stood  in  those  wafers  of  ham  and  Lillipatiaa 

taeathlen  vonda  aa  Madame  Saqni  chickens  vhich  cost  so  nnoD,  bnt 
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for  which  vra  paid  cbeerftilly  in  oom- 
nlimentto  the  wEbble  and  gmcefal 
Mr.  Simpson's  bow  and  welcome  to 
the  '  Rojttl  Property.'  "We  aie  elad 
that  theie  is  notbing  of  Vaoxhall 
QudenB  reauuDiDE—that  they  are 
entirely  and  ntteiOy  effiiced,  a^o- 
tionat^y  baried  in  the  put  1 

In  1743  the  gardens  of  Ranelagh 
Eoiue  were  opened  to  the  pablio 


under  the  direction  ot  Lacy,  the 
Draij  Lane  manager,  as  a  wiiitei 
VauxhaU,  and  were  frequented  I7 
pTinoes,  princeMM,  dnkaR,  and  no- 
bility, ana  mncfa  mob  besidea  (n;* 
Walpole),  and  my  Lord  Cheeteifield 
was  BO  fond  of  it  that  he  had  all  his 
tetters  addreeeed  there.  The  rotunda 
was  185  feet  in  diameter,  warmed 
by  a  centre  apparatoa,  and  the  "pto- 


menade  matted.  The  interior  was 
fitted  with  boxes  for  refreshments, 
and  lighted  by  chandeliers  hanging 
from  the  highly- painted  ceiling. 
There  was  a  Venetian  pavilion  in 
the  centre  of  a  lake  in  the  garden  to 
wfaioh  visitors  were  rowed  in  boats,  ■ 
and  the  grounds  were  laid  ont  in 
green  alleys  and  dark  walks.  Con- 
certs were  given,  themnsic  composed 


by  Dr.  Ame,  and  here  the  first  com- 
positions of  the  Catch  Cinh  were 
performed.  The  admission  was  a 
ebilling,  and  there  Sunday  tea-drink- 
ing, masquerades,  and  ridottes  were 
held  at  intervals,  to  which  the  sd- 
mission  was  a  gninea.  Masquersdra 
are  said  to  have  been  in  fashion  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  111.  (i]4o)> 
and  in   Qie  reign  of  Charles  U. 
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masqiiendeB  were  oommon  unons 
the  oitizeiia  They  were  sappiesBed 
in  the  reign  of  George  L,  as  the 
iHshope  <uid  clergy  preached  against 
them — ^no  leas  thui  six  maaqaeradee 
beiog  Bubsciibed  for  in  a  mouth. 
They  were  revived  and  carried  to  a 
Bbamefol  excess  (accordii^  to  Mor- 
tiinet)  by  the  (Komivance  of  the 


Government,  and  a  ticket  for  one  or 
two  at  Ranelagh  were  subscribed  for 
at  twenty-five  gninesB  each  (1776). 
Of  late  years  maeqnerades  hare  beeu 
only  scenea  of  senselesa  noise  and 
dCHnchery,  including  supper  aod  a 
first-rate  headache  in  the  morning. 
The  downfall  of  Banelagh  waa  the 
Freooh  Bevolution.    Until  then  the 


badeeman,  in  his  sober  snit,  never 
thought  of  mixing  with  Bwoids  and 
bag-wigs,  the  hoops  and  satin  trains 
of  his  snperiors  in  rank,  even  at 
Banelagh,  although  the  price  of  ad- 
mission was  low  and  tne  same  to 
mU.  But  the  Bevolntion  swept  away 
snch  invidions  distinctions.    Slaid- 

TOL.  X.— HO.  LVIL 


servants  acquired  rights  which  now 
exhibit  onr  cooks  in  crinoline :  dress 
ceased  to  be  distinctive  of  a  class, 
and  so  Banelagh  and  Vauiball  faded 
away,  and  Cremome  fionrishee  in  its 
stead.  In  iSoi  the  instsllatioa  faftll 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  held 
here,  and  the  Peace  fSte  in  i3o}. 
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devoted  mnch  pains  to  searching 
the  rate-books  of  the  metropolis,  and 
to  whose  labours  we  have  been  fre- 
quently indebted,  discoyered  that 
one  Bichard  Baker,  devised  to  his 
wife  Mary,  Piccadilly  Hall,  which 
stood  at  the  now  comers  of  Wind- 
mill Street  and  Coventry  Street, 
when  all  the  intervening  space 
round  about,  and  to  St  Martin's 
Lane,  behind  the  King's  Mews,  was 
open  fields,  over  which,  after  Lam- 
mas, the  parishioners  had  a  right  of 
common.  Piccadilly  Hall  became  a 
house  of  entertaiimient  and  gaming, 
with  handsome  gravel  walks  and  an 
upper  and  lower  bowling  green.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  1685,  but  the 
Fives  Court  remained  to  my  time; 
and  there  the  noble  art  of  self-defence 


was  practised  before  the  noble,  the 
gentle,  and  the  blackguard. 

'  But  the.  dab  pngtlistfc, 
Wliich  held  the  &rl  flgtlc. 
In  sQch  estimation  at  last  has  gone  dead.'      ' 

About  the  middle  of  the  Hay- 
market  was  a  windmill  then  at  the 
Cawsey  Head,  and  over  against  the 
street  which  preserves  its  name, 
stood  Shaver's  Hall,  a  gaming-house, 
built  by  the  barber  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  after  Spring  Gardens  was 
put  down. 

Its  Tennis  Court  remains  in 
James  Street,  Haymarket,  and  where 
the  door  is  shown  through  which 
Charles  II.  and  Mistress  *Moir 
Davis  used  to  enter  from  the  King's 
Mews. 


A  EOUND  OF  DAYS. 

I  SANG  to  my  heart  in  the  sunshine  of  May, 
And  the  garrulous  bird  on  the  sycamore  spray 
Sang  to  his  mate  in  the  nest ; 
'  Sweetheart,  the  daffodil  blooms  on  the  lea. 
The  blossoms  are  thick  upon  bramble  and  tree ;' 
And  all  through  the  long,  merry  year  we  will  be 
Treu  und  Fest,  Treu  und  Fest!' 

I  sang  to  my  heart  in  the  burning  July, 
And  the  golden-haired  sun  in  a  sapphire  sky 

Uplifted  his  fiery  crest; 
And  the  thousand-tongued  land  was  melodious  with  song- 
•Oh,  the  world  shall  be  merry,  the  days  shall  be  long. 
And  love  in  the  sunshine  is  valiant  and  strong — 

Treu  und  Fest,  Treu  und  Fest !' 

I  sang  to  my  heart  in  the  wane  of  the  year, 
And  the  glare  of  the  sunset  hung  lurid  and  drear 

Far  down  in  the  sorrowful  west ; 
The  nest  was  forsaken,  the  sparrow  had  fled. 
The  music  was  hushed  and  the  blossoms  were  dead ; 
But  a  voice  through  the  silence  and  solitude  said — 

'  Treu  und  Fest,  Treu  und  Fest  I' 

And  stQl  sings  that  voice  in  the  wind  and  the  snow, 
'  There  is  light  after  darkness,  and  joy  after  woe, 

And  the  love  that  is  tried  is  the  best ; 
I  care  not  though  tempest  be  black  in  the  sky. 
Though  the  bird  may  be  fickle,  and  blossoms  may  die. 
What  matter  ?    My  darling  shall  find  me  for  aye 

Treu  und  Fest,  Treu  und  Fest  I' 
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HEAT !  there  was  heat  in  Rayenna 
On  the  last  of  the  days  of  July  ; 
The  streets  were  as  streets  in  a  fornace, 

As  blinding  to  brain  and  to  eye ; 
The  light,  how  it  rain'd  &om  the  zenith ! 
To  braye  it  was  simply  to  die. 

The  gables  and  porches  fantastic 
Their  shadows  capricioasly  cast, 

And,  creeping  along  by  the  houses, 
A  priest  or  two  silently  pass'd, — 

Nothing  more,  till  the  noon  had  departed 
And  sunset  and  shade  came  at  last. 

Then  to  steal  down  the  street  to  a  garden. 
All  black  with  the  sycamore's  gloom. 

Encircling  a  mansion  of  granite 
As  solenm  and  square  as  a  tomb, — 

With  windows  not  wider  than  loopholes 
And  portals  befitting  a  tomb. 

I  could  not  resist  it,— that  garden. 
So  black  in  its  sycamore  night, 
So  gloomy  and  cool  and  inyiting, 
•  With  branches  excluding  the  light, 
With  broad  waying  sycamore  branches 
Deliciously  cool  to  the  sight 

And  there  at  a  window,  a  curtain 

Of  silken  embroidery  swung. 
With  stripings  of  amber  and  purple. 

And  bullion  that  heayily  hung, — 
And  to  one  of  the  sycamore  branches 

A  comer,  by  accident,  clung. 

By  accident  only  a  comer 

The  branch  of  the  sycamore  raised. 
And  what,  if  a  moment  beueath  it 

I  lingered  and  furtiyely  gazed? 
Enough  that,  entranced  and  bewildered, 

I  hopelessly  linger'd  and  gazed. 

Ah !  neyer  did  man  in  Bayeuna 

More  radiant  yision  behold, — 
A  woman  with  hair  like  a  fountain. 

Sun-lighted  and  gleaming  with  gold; 
With  features  deliciously  x>ensiye. 

And  form  of  the  Italian  mould. 

She  heard  not,  she  saw  not  my  coming. 
On  the  task  of  the  moment  intent, — 

On  a  golden  epergne  she  was  heaping 
Eich  fruits  all  confusedly  blent ; 

And  alike  to  the  gold  and  the  fruitage 
The  charm  of  her  beauty  she  lent 

The  grapes  she  was  poising  reflected 
The  light  of  her  purple-black  eyes. 

And  the  flame  of  the  cheeks  of  the  peaches 
Had  part  in  her  cheek's  burning  dyes, — 

But,  red  to  the  heart,  the  pomegranate. 
With  lips  unsuccessfully  yies. 
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A  moment,  and  only  a  moment, 
I  lingered  to  gaze  at  the  room ; 

But,  fiEir  from  the  blazing  Bavenna, 
And  far  from  the  sycamore's  gloom. 

My  heart  with  its  treasures  has  hoarded 
That  scene  in  the  house  like  a  tomb. 

And  out  of  the  scene  of  the  moment 
A  picture  it  slowlv  has  made, 

Of  the  flBice  and  the  fruit  it  bent  oyer, 
A  picture  that  neyer  will  fade, — 

'The  Epergne'  is  the  name  that  I  gite  it. 
This  picture  that  never  can  fisMle. 


W.S. 
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ASHOBT  time  ago  I  was  sitting 
over  a  prolonged  breakfast  at 
my  club  in  St.  James's,  helping  my 
digestion  with  the  morning  paper, 
when  my  eye  was  attract  by  a 
grand  description  of  the  visit  to 
Woolwich  of  some  distinguished 
foreign  princes,  who  were  the 
'lions  *  of  the  season,  pro  tern. 

There  was  the  usual  grand  review, 
and  intricate  manoeuvring,  helped 
out,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  clouds  of 
smoke.  General  This  took  the 
command,  ably  assisted  by  Captain 
That,  with  half  a  dozen  letters  after 
his  name.  Splendid  sight!  gallop- 
ing of  Horse  Artillery!  firing  of 
big  guns  I  thousands  of  sx)ectators ! 
and  so  on,  followed  by  a  swell  lunch 
at  the  B.A.  mess,  and  afterwards  a 
'  minute  inspection  *  (that  was  the 
term)  of  the  Koyal  Arsenal. 

Now,  I  had  often  wished  to  see 
the  wonderful  machinery,  and  the 
other  attractions  of  that  remarkable 
place ;  and,  curiously  CDOUgh,  I  had 
that  very  morning  received  a  most 
pressing  invitation  from  my  old 
College  chxmi,  Bob  — ^,  now  quar- 
tered at  Woolwich,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
(as)  he  expressed  himself)  '  do  the 
thing  enturely.'  He  begged  me  to 
lose  no  time,  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  service,  but  to  take 
the  one  o*cIock  train  from  London 
Bridge  that  very  day.  Nothing 
loth  (after  a  good  lunch  to  prepare 
me  for  the  labours  before  me),  I 
took  my  ticket  for  the  Arsenal  Sta- 
tion, by  the  North  Kent  railway, 
and  was  soon  looking  down  chim- 


neys and  passing  through  many  un- 
pleasant odours,  seated  in  a  not 
over-comfortable  carriage. 
:  The  open  country  we "  never 
reached ;  and  all  the  way  down  the 
line  the  natives  seemed  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  bricks  and  mortar,  as  if 
London  were  not  lar§^  enough,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doubling 
its  size.  Arrived  at  my  destination, 
I  met  my  spruce  military  friend, 
whose  warm  greeting  was  rather 
too  much  for  my  lavender  kids,  the 
pipe-clay  from  his  regimental  gloves 
leaving  a  very  decided  mark  upon 
them. 

(Query,  why  do  military  men 
still  so  delight  in  pipe-clay? — can 
no  substitute  be  found  for  that  ob- 
noxious dust?) 

As  we  emerged  from  the  station, 
a  stream  of  men  and  boys  were  all 
hurrying  in  one  direction;  these 
were  the  workmen  going  bade  to 
the  Arsenal  after  their  dinner.  We 
joined  the  crowd,  which  was  in- 
creasing every  moment  from  eveay 
bye-street,  like  a  river  making  its 
way  to  the  sea;  and  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  a  bell  which  was 
loudly  ringing,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  wide  open  square,  covered  by  a 
mass  of  human  beings  steering  for  a 
pair  of  large  iron  gates.  Loud  cries 
from  itinerant  venders  of  apples, 
nuts,  &c.,  rang  through  the  air; 
.and  my  friend  seizing  me  by  the 
arm,  we  were  carried  by  the  ^irong 
through  the  gateway,  and  emerged 
almost  breathless  on  the  other  side. 
Here  we  paused  to  recover.  Bob 
arranged  nis  uniform,  and  agreed 
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jnih  me  that  another  time,  perhaps^ 
it  would  be  better  to  enter  either 
before  or  after  the  workmen. 

We  saw  the  crowd  inside  diverging 
in  opposite  directionB,  taking  the 
Tarions  roads  which  led  to  their 
seyeral  workshops;  and,  whilst 
waiting  for  the  men  to  commence 
their  work.  Bob  gave  me  the  history 
of  the  spot  upon  which  we  stood. 

'  Long,  long  ago,  a  dense  forest  ex- 
tended fiK)m  Shooter's  Hill  down  to 
the  river^  close  to  the  fishing  ham- 
let of  Woolwich,  part  of  which  was, 
by  some  ancient  speculator,  turned 
into  a  rabbit-warren  (the  street 
close  by  is  still  called  Warren  Lane), 
and  no  one  seems  to  haye  had  any 
idea  as  to  its  future  greatness,  till 
the  year  1716,  when  a  sad  accident 
occurred  at  the  Eoyal  Gannon 
Foundry  at  Moorfields,  in  London. 
Some  captured  French  guns  were 
being  melted  down  and  re-cast; 
and,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
furnace  being  flapped,  a  Swiss-Ger- 
man officer  named  Schalch  saw  that 
the  moulds  were  damp,  and  in- 
formed the  superintendeDt  of  it :  he 
was,  however,  only  laughed  at  for 
his  pains ;  but  the  metal  on  enter- 
ing the  moulds  was  blown  in  every 
direction;  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed, and  several  of  those  present 
perished  at  the  time.  Schalch  was 
DOW  inquired  for  by  the  Govem- 
jn&at,  and  requested  to  select  a  site 
for  a  new  foundry  further  from 
town;  and  he  pitched  upon  the 
Warren  at  Woolwich.  Suitable 
buildings  were  soon  erected,  and 
the  successful  Schalch  placed  in 
charge,  where  he  remained  for 
many  years.  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  which 
has  gradually  grown  so  as  to  cover 


300  acres  of  ground,  and  to 'give 
employment  to  5000  men  and  boys, 
assisted  by  the  labours  of  upwards 
of  100  steam-engines.  It  was  the 
Crimean  war,  however,  which  ex- 
tended the  Arsenal  to  its  present 
size.  Economy  had  reduced  our 
warlike  stores  to  the  lowest  possible 
ebb,  and  therefore,  when  the  emer- 
gency arose,  the  augmentation  was 
all  the  greater,  and  15,000  men  and 
boys  worked  day  and  night  to  sup- 
jply  the  missiles  for  Sebastopol. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  brought 
the  numbers  down  to  barely  5000, 
many  of  whom  are  pensioned 
soldiers.  They  are  a  well-conducted 
and  orderly  body  of  men,  never 
having  a  strike  or  combination 
against  their  employers,  and  earn- 
ing good  average  wages,  mostly  by 
piece-work.  They  are  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  com- 
mon labourers  being  principally 
Irish,  and  the  more  skilled  artisans 
Scotch.  They  are  obliged  to  be 
under  forty  years  of  age  before 
their  admission,  and  are  kept  very 
strictly  down  to  certain  rules  and 
regulations.  For  instance,  a  man 
may  absent  himself  from  his  work 
for  twenty  hours  in  a  month,  with- 
out any  fault  being  found  with  him, 
but  if  he  takes  more  he  is  liable 
to  be  discharged.  They  have  fifty-six 
working-hours  in  the  week;  and 
when  from  pressure  of  business  these 
are  extended,  they  receive  half  as 
much  pay  again  for  the  overtime. 
During  the  Crimean  war,  they  often 
worked  throughout  two  nights  in 
the  week  in  addition  to  the  usual 
day-labour. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  engaged, 
three  metal  tickets,  with  a  number 
upon  each,  are  given  him ;  thus — 


the  first  one  having  only  his  num- 
ber upon  it;  the  second,  one  mark 
additional ;  the  third,  two  marks :  so, 
<m  coming  to  his  work  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  leaves  his  first 


ticket;  on  his  return  after  break- 
fast, the  second;  after  dinner  the 
third;  and  before  going  home  at 
night  a  boy  comes  round  and 
restores  his  tiiree  tickets  again. 
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The  ticket-clerk  keejw  a  record  of 
each  man;  and  in  tms  manner  a 
late-comer  or  an  absentee  is  easily 
detected. 

£7  this  time  there  were  only  a 
few  stragglers  to  be  seen ;  we  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  larger 
stream,  and  saw  them  pouring 
through  a  doorway  into  their  fieu)- 
tory,  each  man  depositing,  at  a  little 
pay-wicket,  the  aforesaid  ticket 

We  first  looked  into  an  old-fash- 
ioned boilding,  the  delight  of  our 
friend  Schalch,  many  years  ago 
(where  the  brass  guns  were  cast 
before  Armstrong  was  heard  of); 
and  a  beautiful  sight  it  must  have 
been  to  see  the  bronze  metal 
pouring  and  seething  into  the  up- 
right moulds,  changing  its  colour 
every  minute  I  Now,  alas!  the  glory 
of  this  building  is  departed.  Brass 
has  giren  way  to  steel,  and  nothing 
but  a  few  insignificant  castings  mark 
the  spot  so  much  esteemed  in  by- 
gone days. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  doorway, 
which  was  opened  to  us  by  a  one- 
armed  porter  (his  other  arm  having 
been  severed  by  a  shell  in  the 
trenches  of  Sebastopol),  we  entered 
a  large  factory,  filled  with  revolving 
wheels  and  bands.  There  were 
lathes  for  about  500  men,  driven  by 
two  large  engines ;  many  of  tiiese, 
however,  were  at  this  time  unoccu- 
pied. 

A  small  side-room  first  attracted 
our  attention,  where  lead  was  being 
made  into  coils,  ready  for  the  bullet- 
machine  in  the  large  factory.  This 
machine  took  the  leaden  rope,  bit 
it  into  small  pieces  about  an  inch 
long,  squeezed  them  into  shape,  and 
rifle  bullets  made  their  appearance 
in  a  little  box  on  the  floor.  In  this 
manner,  30,000  bullets  a  day  were 
made  for  the  Enfield  rifle.  The  men 
worked  hard  indeed,  losing  no  time, 
as  they  were  paid  by  Sie  piece. 
Their  wages  might  average  tweni^- 
five  shillings  a  week ;;  mere  labourers 
receiving  &dx  fourteen  idlings  and 
upwards,  and  artisans  thirty  shil- 
lings and  more. 

As  we  sauntered  down  the  room, 
some  were  busy  drilling  shot  and 
shell,  while  others  were  making 
metaJ  fazes  of  all  kinds  to  explode 
them.    We  also  noticed  at  the  end 


of  the  room  several  small  cnttmg 
lathes,  which  were  fed  by  boys  with 
long  sticks  of  boxwood.  These 
were  soon  eaten  up ;  and  as  a  qnan- 
ti^  of  shavings  appeared  the  only 
result,  I  was  wondering  what  had 
become  of  all  the  wood,  when  a  b^y 
pulled  open  a  drawer  fiK)m  under- 
neath, nearly  full  of  little  plugs, 
which  fit  into  the  Enfield  rifle 
bullet,  to  improve  its  practice. 
There  were  about  twenty  of  these 
machines,  and  the  boy  said  he 
thought  they  could  make  a  million 
and  a  half  in  a  week. 

Bob  explained  to  me  that  the 
Boyal  Araenal  was  divided  into 
three  manufieusturing  departments — 
i.e.,  Laboratory,  Gun,  and  Ctonage 
— each  presided  over  by  an  officer 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery.  There  was 
also  the  Store  Department,  which 
occupied  a  large  space,  and  em- 
ployed many  hands. 

Everywhere  we  came  across  fire- 
plugs and  boxes  on*  wheels,  hooiBed 
under  scarlet -coloured  tarpaulin. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  always, 
at  a  pressure  of  100  lb.  to  the  inch, 
and  so  effective  were  the  precau- 
tions taken,  that  no  serious  nre  had 
ever  occuned. 

Escaping  &om  the  dreadftd  whirl 
of  these  numberless  wheels,  we 
mounted  some  outside  stairs,  and 
entered  the  {wwder-barrel  fiictory. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  see  tibe 
wood,  which  was  already  cut  into 
proper  lengths,  placed  in  a  circular 
drum-shaped  saw,  the  teeth  of  which 
formed  it  into  staves.  The  round 
tops  and  bottoms  were  made  in  an- 
other lathe ;  and  then,  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  these  difiierent  i)arts  were 
all  compressed  into  a  perfect  barrel, 
ready  to  receive  the  noops,  which 
were  easily  hammered  on  after- 
wards. The  workman  at  the  pdn- 
cipal  machine  said  he  could  put  a 
burel  together  in  four  minutes. 

We  now  retraced  our  steps,  and 
crossed  over  the  road  to  the  paper 
&ctory,  a  very  warm  and  steamy 
place,  containing  large  tanks  ftiU  of 
pulp.  This  was  sucked  by  ex- 
naustion  upon  metal  fingers,  already 
supplied  with  woollen  gloves;  and 
after  being  dried  by  stuun,  on  ex- 
tracting the  glove,  the  paper  cari- 
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lidge  v»  fbnnd  oomplete  and  ready 
to  TeoeiTe  ita  bullet. 

npstaiiB  we  found  boys  bney  at 
this  operation ;  i.e.,  placing  a  ballet 
in  eacL  paper  case,  and  tjmg  it  up 
to  receiTO  the  powder,  which  is 
kept  in  sheds  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  Aiseual,  &r  away  &om  the 
worksbopfl.  Here  were  also  the 
capper  cap  machinee,  supplied  b; 
bo;s  with  bng  bands  of  pnie 
copper,  which  were  drawn  into  the 
machine,  and  there  cat  into  croBses 
b7  ponchM;  th«r  then  fell  into  a 
die,  which  donbled  them  up  into  the 
weU-known  shape  (it  sca^^el;  took 
ft  moment!),  and  the  finished  caps 
were  dropping  ont  more  rapidly 
than  yon  conld)  connt  them.    So;b 


are  again  employed  to  fit  them  into 
a  perfonted  metal  tray,  and  this  ia 
handed  over  to  a  sedate-lookinK  old 
workman,  who  has  chaise  of  the 
dangerous  composition  with  which 
they  are  filled.  How  caiefully  he 
lodlee  a  bore  handful  of  this  white 
powder  into  a  little  wooden  bowl, 
placing  himself  inaide  a  railed  ofiT 
space,  which  encloees  his  machine. 
Down  goee  the  tray  of  empty  capa 
beneath  a  silTor-lookiiig  plate,  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  under  each 
of  which  lies  a  cap ;  a  siDall  wooden 
spado  then  spreads  the  composition 
on  the  topmost  plate,  filling  up 
each  orifice,  and  every  surplus  grain 
is  most  scrupulously  returned  to 
the  bowl,  which  is  locked  up  as 


before.  By  means  of  a  gentle  screw, 
the  tray  of  caps  is  now  slowly  low- 
ered and  removed  to  a  neighbouring 
machine,  where  each  cap  is  sub- 
jected to  a  preasnre  of  Soo  lbs.  (one 
exploded  dnring  this  opetatiou,  and 
startled  me  not  a  little) :  a  coating 
of  sbdl-Iao  gives  the  finishing  touch, 
rendering  them  imperrions  to  mois- 
ture. An  accident  once  occurred  at 
mother  of  Uicse  cap-filling  machines 
fenn  some  unexplained  cause;  as 
Uie  workman  was  ladling  up  the 
■urplns  composition,  it  eaddenly  ex- 
ploded, driving  the  fragments  of  his 
TTianliiim  m  every  duection,  and 
tfiVnc  off>  at  the  same  time,  three 
fingers  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
band,  beeidee  burning  him  dread- 
fiilly  in  the  fitce.    No  one  else  was 


injured  in  the  fiictory ;  but  had  not 
the  mles  for  using  so  little  of  this 
dangerous  ingredient  been  strictly 
carried  out,  many  Uvea  would  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice. 

Gladly  leaving  this  heated  atmo- 
sphere, we  took  the  rood  to  old 
Father  Thames.  He  was  as  dirty 
as  ever,  despite  the  main  drainage, 
and  a  seething  mass  ran  past  us 
on  ita  way  to  the  sea.  The  river- 
side presented  a  busy  scene.  I^rge 
cranes  lined  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  wharf  wall,  many  of  them 
busily  engaged  in  loading  and  un- 
loading the  barges  and  small  steam- 
ers which  Jay  alongside.  Near  these 
cranes  is  a  long  iron-roofsd  shed, 
under  whose  protecting  care  lay  a 
number  of  gous,  warlike  stores,  &c.. 
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labelled  for  different  ports  of  onr 
extended  empire.  Gun-carriagea  for 
Portsmoutb  and  Malta,  tin  caaes  for 
Gibraltar,  shot  and  shell  for  New 
Zealand,  old  guns  &om  Leith  Fort, 
new  ones  fra  Hong  Eong  and 
Canada,  and  heaps  of  msty  shot 
and  diell  from  Corfn  and  Zante. 

At  the  back  of  this  ahed  are  mil- 
lions of  cannon  balls,  piled  one 
above  the  other  in  pyramidical 
heaps,  rotmd  shot  for  guns,  larger 
ones  still  for  moitats  and  the  more 
impndont  looking  Armstrongs,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  Bob  saiil  they 
generally  kept  tbiee  roiUioii  of  these 
little  thmgs,  in  case  they  might  be 
wanted  in  a  borry. 

The  ronnd  shot  are  brought  down 
to  the  shore  for  exportation  on  a 
raised  kind  of  railway,  along  which 
they  are  rolled  by  men  placed  at 
Tarioos  intervals. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wharf  la  a 
lon^  pier,  shaped  like  the  letter  T, 
which  reaches  far  into  the  river ;  the 
larger  ships  were  lying  here,  having 
their  stores  broaght  to  them  by 
trncks  ranning  on  a  tramway.  80 
convenient  is  this  pier  for  landing 
and  embarking  from  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide,  that  not  only  do  the  sol- 
diera  of  the  garrison  make  nse  of  it, 
bnt  Royalty  itself  Often  graces  it 
with  its  presence. 

We  now  tamed  off  to  the  right, 
and  stood  ^ing  an  enormous  mor' 
tar,  certainly  fifteen  feet  high;  two 
large  sbells,  evidently  belonging  to 
it,  were  lying  at  its  base.  Bob  ex- 
plained to  me  that  this  was  one  of 
the  once  famous  roortars  constructed 
by  Mr.  Mallet,  which  were  to  reduce 
Sebastopol  to  ashes  in  a  few  days ; 
the  sheila,  weighing  jooolbs.,  and 
loaded  with  a  charge  of  400  lbs.  of 

eowder,  were  to  fly  for  miles  and  to 
arst  on  falling  lilce  a  email  mine, 
carrying  death  and  deetrnction  in 
every  direction.  The  drawings  and 
'ere  laid  be- 


r  shook  their 
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large  shells  could  not  be  made  to 
go  as  br  as  a  common  mortar. 
These  ezperimmts  must  have  coet 
the  nation  some  10,0001.,  and  tlia 
mortaiB  themselvea  never  leftWoc^ 
wich.  Close  to  thia  OBelem  giaot 
were  some  ourious  gons  oaptnied  in 
the  lato  Chinese  war:  they  were  lined 
inside  with  wrought  iron  tnbes— 
'  Just  what  we  are  doing  now  to  oar 
old  guns,'  Bud  Bob,  '  to  try  and 
make  them  strong  enough  to  bear 
rifling.'  Thedr  wheel  tires  wen 
studded  with  large-headed  naili, 
wbioh  made  one  tlunk  how  pwnful 
it  would   be  to   be  ran  over  bj 

More  of  poor  John  Chinamanl 
spoils  were  scattered  around  ui. 
ikrge  bronze  guns,  covered  with 
tea-chest^looking  inscriptione,  and 
embellished  with  drawings  of  butter- 
flies, stags,  and  storks.  Wonderful 
people! 

A  few  yards  further  were  two 
Bnssian  guns  upon  thdr  iron  car- 
riages, jost  as  they  were  fonnd  in 
the  Redui  on  that  memorable  morn- 
ing; no  wonder  the  poor  things 
were  left  behind!  They  were  almost 
battered  te  piecee  by  our  shot,  which 
hod  out  great  grooves  in  them,  and 
even  entered  their  very  mouths, 

A  solemn  shade  passed  over  Bob's 
countenance,  and  sad  memories  of 
a  bygone  day  were  roused  by  the 
sight  of  these  now  silmit  foes.  I 
knew  he  had  borne  his  part  on  that 
fatal  morning  which  brought  sorrow 
and  grief  to  many  a  fond  heart  at 
home,  and  had  been  present  whoi 
BO  many  of  his  former  comrades 
were  laid  side  by  side  beneath  the 
earthworks  of  that  great  Bedon. 

We  now  entered  a  large  building 
close  by— the  harness  store— filled 
with  piles  upon  piles  of  bcffsea' 
shoos,  saddles,  gun  and  cavalry  har- 
ness, and  such  like ;  the  roof  was 
ganushed  with  pendant  curb  chains 
looking  like  a  steel  grapeiy, 
everything  was  order  and  neati 
personified.  Here  were  10,000  sets 
of  artilleiy  harness,  and  aiiy  number 
of  cavalry  saddles  and  bridles.  How 
many  huge  rooms  we  passed  through, 
aU  full  to  the  ceiling,  I  dcmt  knov, 
bat  they  seemed  endloBB.  Astonisbed 
at  these  vast  supplies,  I  aaked  Bob 
if  we  had  any  other  araenaL 
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'This  is  tmlj  tho  only  one/  said 
be, '  for  the  Portsmouth  Ars^ml  is 
bnt  an  mngnificant  sffiiir,  and,  waald 
^D  believe  it?  thongh  the  country 
u  now  so  biiBily  engaged  fortffying 
ail  the  dookyejds,  this  moat  impor- 
tant place  is  left  &11  bnt  defenceless; 
there  is  nothing  wfaaterer  to  prevent 
the  coemy  ooming  up  the  river 
Ihcmes  with  their  small  ateel- 
pUted  BteomeiB  and  firing  Woolwich, 
and  tiuo  we  ahonld  be  in  a  pretty 
meas.  There  would  not  be  time  to 
more  one-fiftieth  of  the  atores  now 
ftcoomolated  here,  and  all  the  vala- 
abl  e  machinery  and  workahope  wonld 
fall  a  prey  to  the  flamea-  There 
are  certainly  fortifications  at  Sheer- 
neH,  bnt  the  afaips  need  not  go  near 
them ;  the  Thatnea  is  wide  enough 


other  aide,  and  the  I 
Oiavesend  and  Tilboiy  are  not 
worth  mnch,  while  there  are  none 
whatever  at  Woolwich.' 

We  found  in  one  of  Uieee  atorea  a 
Teiy  curionB  gnn  in  the  shape  of  a 
fiah;  it  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  late  King  of  Delhi,  was  captured 
when  that  i)laoe  fell  doriog  the 
Indian  mutiny,  and  aflerwards 
placed  in  the  Arsenal  by  the  late 
Lord  Cannihg.  It  certainly  seemed 
more  ornamental  than  ueefal. 

Close  by  were  wooden  mul«B  with 
little  guna  atrapped  upon  their 
backs,  angry-lootiDg  varmints  I  they 
are  light  and  handy  little  things 
though,  and  capable  ;of  much  mis- 
chief. 


Other  mulea  were  jnovided  with 
ambulances  for  carrying  the  sick 
and  wonnded,  oonaietiog  of  a  kind 
of  cannier  on  each  side  of  the  ani- 
mal, (a  else  mere  stretchers,  which 
doubled  up  and  formed  a  sort  of 
um-chair.  Bob  told  me  these  were 
not  so  moch  used  in  the  Crimea  as 
waggons  with  trays,  upon  which  the 
poor  fallows  were  iaid,  and  pulled 
iQ  and  out  like  drawers ;  they  were 
more  comfortable  for  the  worst 
oases  than  tboee  on  the  backs  of 
animals,  which,  &om  the  perpetoal 
jolting,  shake  the  su£^er  most  pain- 
fully. 

Othmr  dnmmy  males  were  carry- 
ing miniatnro  forges,  others  boxes 
of  borse-shoes ;  in  &ct,  everything 
that  wonld  be  required  for  nountain 
warfare. 

On  leaving  these  immense  stores, 
yre  wended  our  way  once  more  along 
the  river  wall,  and  on  reaching  the 
and,  my  gnide  remarked  that  we 
veie    approaching   the   cemetery. 


where  were 'deposited  the  remains 
of  those  who  had  been  destroyed  by 
accident 

Wondering  why  the  poor  fel- 
lows had  not  been  decently  in- 
terred in  the  ohnrchyard,  I  inquired 
whether  the  ground  was  conse- 
crated ?  He  laugtted  moet  heartily, 
saying, '  Oh,  dear,  no  1  it's  the  gtm* 
I'm  talking  about'  Sure  enough, 
they  were  all  laid  out  in  regular 
rows,  their  broken  limbe  reverently 
placed  together;  and  it  was  curious 
to  notice  how  the;  bad  nearly' all 
burst  in  the  same  way.  One  piece 
of  tho  RUn  flies  forward,  another 
backward,  and  the  sides  separate 
laterally.  Some  of  these  accidents 
had  been  Ibtal  to  the  gunners  em- 
ployed :  bnt,  as  the  Armstrong  gon 
does  not  burst,  bnt  only  opens  out 
at  the  joinings,  it  is  hoped  these 
oalamitiee  will  cease.  Uany  of  these 
old  guna,  however,  had  been  borat 
on  purpose  for  experiment 

Close  upon  the  cemetery  I  saw 
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six  huge  bieeoh-loading  gnoa ;  the 
great  round  breech  was  made  to 
slide  back,  and  then,  the  charge 
being  inserted,  it  was  closed  up 
Again.  'These  are  Yankee  swindles/ 
said  Bob ;  '  for  in  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  a  cute  Yankee  came 
over  with  a  small  model  of  a  breech- 
loading  gun  which  was  to  do  won- 
ders ;  our  Government,  anxious  to 
get  hold  of  anything  that  would 
floor  Sebastopol,  bought  the  patent, 
and  ordered  six  guns  from  the  in- 
ventor. They  were  to  throw  a  shot 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
Yankee  was  to  have  so  much  per 
lb.  weight  for  them ;  but  the  speci- 
fication was  not  carefully  enough 
worded ;  our  people  expected  them 
to  weigh  about  three  tons,  so  you 
may  fancy  their  astonishment  when 
these  monsters  arrived  at  Woolwich, 
weighing  some  17  tons  each.  Of 
course  they  could  not  be  moved, 
much  less  used,  and  there  they  are 
just  as  tiiey  left  the  ship !  I  wonder 
our  people  did  not  try  to  resell  them 
to  the  Yankees  when  their  little  war 
broke  out 

We  continued  our  route,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  gun-field.  Thirty  thou- 
sand smooth-bores  were  lying  in  long 
rows  upon  railway  iron :  considering 
how  many  of  them  must  now  be 
useless,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
of  the  bases  of  the  lamp-posts  in 
Woolwich  are  nothing  but  old  guns. 

Workmen  were  putting  new 
touch-holes  into  some,  and  examin- 
ing the  insides  of  others  to  see 
whether  they  were  fit  for  use.  In  a 
comer  rested  some  ancient  relics 
of  the  deep — old  iron  guns  which 
had  be^i  fished  up  some  time  back 
firom  the  briny.  They  belonged 
when  new  to  the '  Mary  Rose,"  lost  in 
the  days  of  the  eighth  Harry.  They 
seemed  mere  pigmies  to  the  giants 
by  which  they  were  surrounded; 
and  the  thought  struck  me  that 
oven  these  very  monsters,  at  some 
future  day,  might  be  mere  play- 
things as  compared  to  later  inven- 
tions. 

My  attention  was  now  directed  to 
a  range  of  workshops,  in  which 
such  a  clatter  of  banging  and  thump- 
ing was  going  on,  accompanied  by 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  that  I 
did  not  like  to  venture  in.    These 


were  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Armstrong,  whose  name,  not  long 
ago  known  scarcely  beyond  New- 
castle, has  now  become  a  household 
word  ^to  many  nations.  Bob  sur- 
prised me  by  saying  that  so  great 
was  the  secret  of  this  invention 
when  it  was  first  brought  oat,  that 
even  the  gallant  artillery  general 
who  then  commanded  at  Woolwich 
was  not  allowed  to  witness  the  pro- 
cess of  manujGEicture.  He  and  his 
staff  were  one  day  actually  seen 
waiting  outside  this  very  workshop, 
while  some  foreign  princes  who 
happened  to  be  provided  with  a 
special  order  from  our  Grovemment^ 
were  admitted  and  had  everything 
explained  to  them.  But  the  whole 
thmg  is  well  known  to  everjbody 
now.  It  is  supposed  that  other 
nations  do  not  manufacture  them, 
either  because  th^  think  they  have 
a  better  gun  of  their  own,  or  that 
they  have  not  the  machinery  or 
mechanics  to  make  them. 

Outside  the  factory,  men  were 
busy  unloading  waggons  filled  with 
bars  of  tough-looking  iron,  about 
12  feet  long  and  a  inches  broad; 
inside,  these  bars  were  joined  to- 
gether by  welding,  then  placed  in 
an  oven  till  red  hot,  and  afterwards 
drawn  out  and  wound  like  a  ropo 
'  round  an  iron  drum,  thus  forming 
a  coil  of  metal.  A  little  further,  we 
saw  this  coil  in  ite  second  stage ;  it 
had  been  again  heated  in  a  foniace, 
and  the  Nasmyth  hammer  was  now 
forcing  the  iron  into  one  mass,  till 
it  became  a  cylinder  of  unbroken 
metal ;  two  of  these  cylinders  were 
then  hammered  together,  and  so  on 
till  the  rough  gun  was  complete^ 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  one  of  the  centre  coils,  to 
which  were  attached  the  arms  or 
trunnions  which  support  the  gtm 
upon  ite  carriage.  The  hamm^ing 
of  this  mass  was  conducted  in  an- 
other'foundry;  and  when  we  ar- 
rived it  had  already  been  well  beaten, 
and  was  just  about  to  issue  once 
more  from  ite  fiimaoe  for  another 
welding.  A  long  iron  bar,  as  a 
handle,  was  fastened  to  it ;  and  on 
opening  the  fnmaoe-door,  there  it 
lay,  so  white  with  heat»  we  could 
scarcely  look  at  it.  Twenty  men 
now  seized  the   bar,  a  crano  was 
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set  to  work,  and  the  glowing  mefal 
emerging  from  its  den,  was  carefally 
laid  down  upon  its  iron  bed,  nnder 
the  most  ponderous  hammer  I  had 
ever  seen;  it  came  down  with  a 
crash  that  made  the  ground  tremble 
under  our  feet,  and  is  so  powerful 
that  it  is  capable  of  striking  a  blow 
of  200  tons,  notwithstanding  which 
it  can  be  managed  with  such  deli- 
cacy as  to  crack  a  nut  without 
bruising  the  kernel. 

It  is  said  that  1000  tons  of  dif- 
ferent material  were  laid  down  to 
form  a  foundation  for  the  bed,  but 
the  soil  being  marshy,  the  tremu- 
lous motion  is  felt  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

At  the  first  blow  we  were  covered 
with  sparks,  which,  however,  became 
fewer  as  the  metal  cooled;  the  heat 
found  a  refuge  in  the  twenty  work- 
men. Poor  fellows !  how  they  per- 
spired, and  how  exhausted  tiiey 
were  when,  after  a  good  hammering, 
our  Mend  was  returned  to  his  den 
for  another  heating. 

Half  cooked  and  half  stunned,  I 
followed  Bob  through  many  other 
factories  where  these  guns  were 
being  turned,  and  rifled,  and  drilled : 
I  do  not,  however,  remember  much 
about  them,  except  that  I  brought 
away  with  me  a  beautiful  long  curl, 
which  had  been  culled,  not  from  the 
locks  of  the  chief  engmeer,  but  from 
the  pate  of  a  brawny  Armstrong 
who  was  being  Bantingized  down  to 
his  proper  size  by  a  steel  chisel, 
whicn  stack  to  the  helpless  creature 
like  a  leech,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  escape. 

How  pretty  the  baby  Armstrongs 
were  as  I  saw  them,  spick  and  span 
in  the  finishing-room,  where  men 
with  delicate  hands  and  accurate 
vision  were  giving  them  the  last 
touchefi  prior  to  their  being  removed 
to  the  proving  butt 

The  large  ones  are  tested  by  firing 
off  a  bar  of  iron  weighing  1000  lbs., 
and  if  they  stand  the  test  of  such  an 
explosion  ten  times  without  iigury, 
they  are  considered  fit  for  use. 

We  now  turned  our  backs  on 
guns  and  our  faces  towards  shot 
and  sheU.  Small  waggons  filled 
with  old  iron,  lumps  of  chalk,  &c., 
were  b^ng  emptied  into  a  furnace, 
&nd  a  grunt  of  delight,  accompanied 


by  yellow-bluish  flames  issuing  firom 
its  mouth,  told  us  how  these  deli- 
cacies had  been  appreciated. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  fmnace 
a  man  crept  up,  and  with  a  long 
iron  rod  removed  the  clay  stopper, 
and  out  poured  the  molten  metal, 
like  fiery  soup,  into  an  iron  cal- 
dron, winch  was  wheeled  off  when 
full  and  replaced  by  another.  From 
these  the  moulds  were  filled,  and 
after  a  short  interval  for  cooling, 
they  were  taken  outside,  where  pale- 
faced  men  with  bare  arms  and  flannel 
gloves  removed  the  rivets  and  tossed 
out  the  red-hot  shot  into  the  sand 
to  cool.  These  men  had  numerous 
scars  upon  their  arms,  and  said  it 
was  too  hot  and  weakening  to  pro- 
tect them  by  wearing  flannel  sleeves ; 
but  not  long  ago  an  officer  had  re- 
commended them  to  use  whitening 
for  their  bums,  and  it  had  succeeded 
so  well  that  tiiey  now  kept  a  box- 
ful always  ready  for  use,  and  plas- 
tered it  over  the  wound  directly 
after  the  accident 

As  we  passed  out  of  this  factory 
we  admired  the  beautiful  metal 
gates,  and  then,  wending  our  way 
through  immense  piles  of  timber, 
we  reached  the  sawing-mills.  As 
we  approached,  the  noise  was  deaf- 
ening, and  a  steel  wheel,  covered 
with  sharp  teeth,  and  revolving  at 
a  marvellous  rate,  rose  from  some 
xmderground  habitation,  and  made 
its  way  towards  a  goodly  oak  lying 
on  the  ground;  quickly  it  passed 
through  it,  cutUng  it  in  two  parts 
in  as  many  minutes.  The  severed 
block  was  then  laid  upon  a  move- 
able frame,  which  convoyed  it  under 
seven  or  eight  upright  saws,  and 
these,  when  set  to  work,  very  soon 
disposed  of  the  noble  stem,  dividing 
it  into  eight  or  nine  stout  planks. 
Alas!  there  was  no  one  to  cry 
'  Woodman,  spare  that  tree.' 

Close  by  is  the  wheel-factory, 
where  the  different  parts  of  the 
wheels  are  cut  out  by  machinery 
and  then  pressed  together. 

In  the  adjoining  yard  we  found  a 
Turkish  tombstone,  with  its  curious 
characters  written  in  gold  upon  a 
slab  of  granite,  the  top  of  which 
had  been  shaped  into  a  fez  and 
coloured  scarlet  Bob  told  me  how 
the  poor  Turks  lost  their  tomb- 
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of  tbem  nut;  now  be  seen  erected  aa 
tropbiee  in  English  gardens. 

By  this  time  I  was  getting  veif 
tiled,  and  declared  that  I  miut  give 
in  J  bat  Bob  would  not  hear  of  my 
going  awaf  withont  seeing  the  car- 
lia^  factory,  which  we  had  not  yet 
visited.  Here  were  all  kinds  of  cajy 
riages  in  different  stages  of  nmnn- 
factnre — carriagGe  for  gmts  and  pon- 
toons, wnggoQS  for  bread,  waggons 
for  wounded,  waggons  foi  stores, 


oarts  for  shot  and  shell,  A«.  Ac    Hy 

eye  was  attracted  by  two  old- 
^hioned  looking  tittle  grms,  which 
bore  this  inscription :  '  Theee  gnna 
and  cairiagee  were  made  in  the  Boyal 
AiMnal,  17S1,  and  were  presented 
by  King  GeoM»  IIL  in  1791  to  the 
B^perar  of  Coina,  and  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Amlmssador  Lord  Ma- 
cartney. They  were  afterwards  cap- 
tured in  the  Emperor's  Palace  in 
Fekin  in  i860,  and  returned  to  the 
Boyal  Arsenal  alter  an  abeoioe  in  a 
tropical  climate   of  69  years,  per- 


fectly sound  and  good  in  every  re- 
spect' Thus  giving  no  mean  testi- 
mony  to  the  durability  of  the  work 
tamed  out  in  these  Oovemment 
establishments. 

We  took  a  look  also  at  the  large 
model-room  belonging  to  this  de- 
pulment,  where  there  was  a  model 
(real  size)  of  a  ship-mortor,  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  burst  to 
droadhlly  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sweaborg.  There  was  also  a  block 
of  elm  which  had  been  sawn  in  two, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  cavity  con- 


taining a  bird's  nest  with  two  e^:B 
in  it,  one  a  tomtit's,  the  other  a 
sparrow's:  they  must  have  been 
there  nearly  a  hnndred  years,  judg- 
ing by  the  age  of  the  tree. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  ask 
what  was  the  cost  of  these  vaat  esta- 
blishmente.  Bob  did  not  know  the 
cost  of  the  Arsenal  alone,  but  the 
estimates  last  year  for  manufao- 
turing  departments  and  materials  at 
home  and  abroad  came  to  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  It  was  more 
the  year  before,  but  some  thousand 
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workmen  had  been  dismissed^  thns 
enabling  the  Government  to  rednce 
onr  income  tax  a  penny  in  the 
ponnd,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  £Eunilie8  of  those  poor  arti- 
sans had  been  subjected  to  dreadful 
privations  before  they  conld  find 
work  elsewhere.  These  men  are 
only  entitled  to  pension  after  ten 
years'  service,  when  they  may  obtun 
i-6oth  of  their  wages,  and  after 
twenty  years  i-6th,  and  so  on.  In  a 
case  of  accidental  death,  the  family 
would  receive  a  bonus  from  the  War 
Office  according  to  rank. 

It  was  now  time  for  us  to  take 
our  departure.  We  passed  by  the 
small  hospital  where  cases  of  acci- 
dents are  received  and  attended  to, 
and  on  reaching  the  main  gates  we 
stopped  to  examine  the  beautiful 
Maltese  gun  standing  there  as  if  to 
defend  ti^e  entrance.  It  was  cap- 
tured at  Malta,  and  is  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  length.  On  the  gun  itself  is 
engraved  the  archangel  St.  Michael 
spearing  Satan,  who  is  &lling  back- 
wards; and  on  the  carriage,  St. 
Paul  shaking  off  the  venomous  ser- 
pent into  the  flames.  The  inscrip- 
tion stated  that  the  gun  was  made 
by  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  the  year 
1607. 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck 


BIX.  We  had  actually  been  four 
hours  going  round. 

Once  more  the  great  bell  rang; 
again  hundreds  issued  from  every 
quarter  and  poured  in  an  enormous 
stream  through  the  gates. 

A  row  of  policemen  formed  across 
the  outlet,  allowing  the  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  to  filter  through  them, 
and  tapping  such  of  them  on  the 
shoulder  as  they  thought  looked 
suspiciously  buUcy  or  had  large 
coats  or  bundles.  The  selected  one 
at  once  diverged  from  the  stream, 
and  entered  a  side-door,  where  he 
was  searched  by  the  police  to  see  if 
he  had  anything  belonging  to  Go- 
vernment in  his  possession.  Strict 
as  this  search  is,  tne  pilfering  is  very 
considerable.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a*  man  to  place  a  few  copper  nails  in 
his  hair,  and  if  he  did  this  every 
time  he  left  his  work,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  lost  no  small  sum 
of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bight  glad  was  I  to  find  myself 
once  more  seated  in  the  train.  The 
indefatigable  Bob  was  as  fresh  as 
ever  I  •  He  told  me  that,  although  I 
had  visited  but  a  part  of  that  vast 
establishment,  yet  I  should  still 
carry  away  with  me  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  whole— and  I  thought 
so  too.' 


SOCIETY  IN  SEPTEMBEE. 

OH  blest  by  the  multitude  toiling  for  gain. 
Oh  blest  by  the  Poultry  and  Chancery  Lane, 
Oh  hoped  for  and  planned  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Who  does  not  rejoice  that  September  is  here? 

Full  sweetly  the  tender  leaves  open  in  May, 
Eight  softly  the  linnet  announces  the  day ; 
And,  fresh  as  the  ficmcies  of  maidenly  mind. 
All  Nature  is  lovely  and  peaceful  and  kind. 


But  lost  are  the  tender  leaves  opening  in  May 
For  those  who  are  kept  in  their  office  all  day ; 
And  vainly  the  linnet  doth  pipe  from  the  thorn 
For  men  who^have  business  with  Chaplin  and  Home. 
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Then  June  it  10  gorgeoxiB^  July  is  divme^ 

And  Angnst  is  often  qnite  glorionfily  fine. 

Alas !  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  seUs, 

The  months  above  mentioned  weie  made  for  the  swells! 

Then  welcome  September  I    What^  wanting  thy  larks^ 
Fray  what  wonld  become  of  solicitors'  dorks? 
Or,  teU  me,  of  happiness  what  would  the  snm  be 
Enjoyed  by  the  foreman  of  Hoby  and  Humby  ? 

There  are,  who  snrroxmded  by  huUs  and  by  hears, 
Long  to  wind  np  a  sahnon  instead  of  affairs ; 
Who,  lif^  all  embittered  by  canards  and  rooks, 
Wish  salmon  and  brokers  were  on  their  own  hooks  I 

Some,  weary  with  books,  and  yet  longing  to  read, 
(They  snrely  want  neither  the  unU  nor  the  deed), 
With  London  Society^  Baker,  and  H6U, 
Feel  really  the  strongest  temptation  to  bolt. 

Others,  tied  to  a  desk  with  very  short  tether, 
Think  daily  of  heath,  and  dream  nightly  of  heather; 
Or,  raising  the  muzzle  in  Norfolk  again, 
'  Hollo !'  shouts  the  keeper, '  a  hen,  sir,  a  hen !' 

With  six  oliye  boughs  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
'Twere  vain  to  imagine  '  No  charge  for  attendance ;' 
Your  shopkeeper  married 's  no  wonderful  roamor. 
And  seldom  gets  very  much  farther  than  Cromer. 

The  artist  of  Newman  Street— fourth  is  his  story — 
Who  longs  to  be  sure  that '  anch'io  pittore' 
Finds  just  at  this  time  that  his  customers  ain't  on. 
And  gladly  escapes  with  his  brushes  to  Paignton. 

One  class  I've  omitted  to  notice  above — 
•The  sort  of  young  gentleman  always  in  love. 
Who  late  for  Brunhilda  in  misery  sighing. 
And  past  every  want  but  a  comer  for  dying,. 

Said, '  Nothing  from  memory  ere  can  erase  ye, 
Life's  hatefal.    Oh,  rather  I'd  claim  eu-than-asia  T 
At  Ilfracombe  meeting  sweet  Emily  Eeighton, 
You'll  hardly  believe  it— they're  married  at  Brighton  1 

You  see  that  our  month  to  the  weary  brings  rest. 

And  surely  that  month  of  all  months  is  the  best 

Then,  readers,  one  toast  af  your  banquets  remember. 

And  toss  off  a  glass  to  the  month  of  September  I  A.  G.  D. 


LONDON    SOCIETY. 


OCTOBER,    1866. 


AN    ENGLISH    OCTOBEE. 


1AH  not  going  to  write  about  the 
sstiDnom;,  the  botany,  or  the 
HBtnral  hiatiny  of  October;  I  have 
seen  tiieae  in  all  the  journals  I  can 
lemamber,  and  I  nerer  read  them. 
Toi.  z.— ita  LTm. 


Thoy  lued  all  to  begin  with  a  eoit 
of  lecture  on  the  earth,  and  then 
went  on  with  phenomena,  month 
b;  month ;  or,  later,  they  became 
monthly  GialenB  or  Watertona,  and 
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as  they  were  often  dying  and  being 
succeeded  by  other  publications, 
they  became  a  sort  of  repeated  lec- 
tures da  capo.  They  all  had  quota- 
tions from  the  poets,  and  were  dotted 
with  Stubbsia  or  some  such  words  in 
itali(»,  and  were  all  rather  long. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  write  about 
the  dullness  of  London,  or  about 
huntine^   or   brewing.     London  is 
never  dull  to  me,  I  don't  hunt,  and 
my  interest  in  brewing  is  confined 
to  its  results.    But  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  October.    I  like  the  grave 
and   yet   cheerful,   bountiful,  and 
hearty  old  month.    He  has  his  faults 
— what  month  has  not  ? — but  I  main- 
tain they  are  few,  and,  taking  him 
as  he  should  be,  unsophisticated  by 
a  bad  season,  for  his  mornings  and 
evenings,  his  air  and  his  sunshine^ 
his  sobriety  and  good-humour,  com- 
mend  me  to  an  English  October. 
May,  with  all  her  airs,  is  a  pert 
minx,  and  often  proves  a  jilt  withal. 
Spring,  generally,  is  all  very  well, 
if  you  stick  to  your  flannels,  re- 
member your  lunbrella,  and  listen 
to  the  birds  for  an  hour  or  two.    In 
fskct,  spring  trades  on  the  birds.    It 
is  a  Jenkinson,  and  the  birds  are  its 
standing  quotation.     Sunmxer  has 
its  good  points — its  long  days,  green 
foliage,  Boyal  Academy,  and  so  on^ 
and  we  may  add  that  it  points  on- 
ward to  October.    But  it  is  also  the 
time  for  bcJdng  pavements,  boiling 
churches,  dusty  roads,  and  empty 
brooks.      Ajad   with    our   present 
habits  we  are  most  of  us  in  the  full 
swing  of  work.    Hot  with  talk  and 
thought,  we  flow  down  Chancery 
Lane,  along  "Whitehall,  or  through 
lanes  capped  by  a  belt  of  blue  burn- 
ing steel,  a  tide  of  human  lava,  and 
call  it  '  genial.'    We  describe  it  as 
Nature's  holiday,  Ixjcause,  I  sup- 
pose,  like   deputations  and   such 
people,  one  works  more  than  ordi- 
nary.   Harvest  comes ;  she  gathers 
in  her  stores,  makes  ber  preserves, 
has  a  wet  season  by  way  of  a  tho- 
rough cleaning  up,  and  then,  clean 
and  tidy,  calm  in  mind  and  body, 
bright  but  not  hot,  cool  but  not 
chilled,  takes  her  holiday  in  October. 

Come  out,  my  friend,  before  break- 
fast if  you  like,  so  it  be  not  too  long. 
We  can  even  see  the  sim  rise  if  we 
like,  without  shaking  up  before  we 


are  well  shaken  down.    Never  mind 
tko  roEul,  we  can  get  over  the  fields 
now.     The  slight  haze,  without  a 
gloomy  presage  of  heat  or  a  touch 
of  shivering  dampness  about  it,  im« 
proves  the  picture.     The  hint  d 
winter  is  of  the  gentlest,  and  only 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  give  it  a 
loss  morose  welcome  when  it  comes. 
The  brooks   are  full   and    merry. 
The  trees — all  a-la^mode  before,  as 
became  'the  season' — assert   their 
individuality,  decline  to  dress  all  in 
green,  and  enrich  themselves  and 
tiie   scene   with  a  hundred   hues. 
Heirs  of  the  departed  flowers,  they 
wear  their  tinte  with  new  grace,  and 
employ  their  inherited  riches  with 
lavish  and  skilful  hands.    The  air 
is  pure,  fresh,  soothing,  inspiriting. 
It  does  not '  stir  the  Viking's  blood/ 
perhaps,   nor   need   that  element 
within  us  always  be  stirring.     But 
neither  does  it  dry  it  up.    Yoa  may 
drink  it — it  is  not  brandy  and  water 
nor  iced  water.    You  may  bathe  in 
it— it  is  not  Turkish,  or  shower^  or 
tepid,  but  8u%  generis.     It  is   the 
most  pleasant  of  'vehicles'  through 
which  Nature  'exhibits'  her  gaseous 
medicines'   the  most  elastic,    and 
pliant,  and  helpful  medium  in  which 
to  walk.    It  does  not  resist  yon  and 
push  you  back,  nor  draw  you  for- 
ward by  a  languid  suction.     You, 
my  dear  sir,  who   conscientfously 
walked  in  August,  for  a  constitu- 
tional, or  to  make  a  call,  or  affected 
delight    in   the   steaming   garden 
and  its  hissing  bees,  now  walk  be- 
cause you  like  ii    Your  third  mile, 
betrayed  bv  your  second,  turns  be- 
trayer to  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  till 
your  moral  volition  and  sense  of 
justice  as  regards  railway  dividends 
interposes  to  stop  the  series.    Walk- 
ing—yes, walking  is  the  word— -not 
scrambling,  ploughing,  or  shaffling ; 
for  walking,  I  take  it,  implies  fieo- 
dom  of  action,  liberty  to  be  fast  or 
slow.    It  is  not  walking,  I  take  it, 
if  you  have  to  run  to  keep  warm, 
or  if  you  have  to  mince  and  loitt  r 
to  keep  cool.    I  understand  by  it  a 
steady,  easy,  unembarrassed  moving 
along,  unscorched,   undusted,  and 
undrilled,  now  brisk  and  firm,  with 
a  sense  of  power,  now  measured 
and  meditative— these  varieties,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  in 
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the  way  of  a  leap  mth  a  male 
friend^  or  a  hand-in-hand  run  with 
a  female  one,  and  so  on^  if  yon  like. 
And  this  you  can  only  do  in  Octo- 
ber. Be  80  good  as  to  remember 
that  I  mean  all  through  October  as 
a  type.  October  may  not  always  be 
'  itself/  and  you  may  get  what  I  call 
October  days  in  March,  or  August^ 
or  December.  But  October  is  the 
type,  and  I  say  ifs  the  time  for 
walMng. 

And  then  the  h'ght!  What  an 
honest,  mellow,  wise^  picturesque 
light  it  is!  It  has  in  it  the  result 
of  various  experiments  in  light.  It 
is  the  proverb  of  lights— its  concen- 
trated wisdom.  The  art  of  giving  a 
full,  round  sun,  without  defying 
your  gaze  and  punishing  you; 
clouds  which  are  not  crape  or  wad- 
ding ;  a  rich,  carefully-coloured  sky, 
tmder  which,  nevertheless,  you  can 
see,  and  not  wink  or  squint  at  the 
objects  around ;  a  haze  which  is  not 
steam  or  fog,  a  glow  which  is  not 
glare,  a  toning  which  is  not  ob- 
scurity, sirengUi  which  is  not  coarse, 
and  softness  which  is  not  feeble,  is 
not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day,  and 
therefore  the  other  months  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  what  they  cannot 
help.  Neither  are  the  foreign 
schools  of  landscape-painting,  which 
are  giving  way  before  the  English. 
If  they  have  not  an  English  October, 
how  can  tbey  paint  as  if  they  had? 
October  makes  one  charitable  even 
towards  foreign  schools,  towards 
X)erils  past,  hot  weather,  and  imma- 
ture, mexperienced  months.  It  is 
a  mantle  in  which  you  take  well- 
balanced,  rounded,  stereoscopio 
views  of  things.  If  I  were  a  Quaker 
I  should  prefer  to  meet  Baron  Biam- 
well  in  October. 

People  say  London  is  '  empty'  in 
October.  Now  an  'empty'  London 
has  its  charms.  Once  in  a  way  Bot- 
ten  Bow,  Begent  Street,  the  Draw- 
ing Booms,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are 
pleasant  stimulants,  and  one  sees 
and  enjoys  and  learns  a  great  deal 
in  connection  therewith.  But  those 
for  whom  they  are  a  definition  of 
London  do  not  know  what  London 
is.  The  eloquence  of  London  is 
sometimes  greatest  when  it  is  un« 
adorned— when  it  speaks  with  an 
average,  level  tone,  relieved  for  a 


time  of  its  richer  tropes  and  figures ; 
when  it  wears  the  quiet  grandeur  of 
its  'ferial  days,'  as  the  ritualists 
would  call  them,  the  lone  Londoner 
likes  to  feel  how  much  London  can 
do  without.  Kensington  Gardens 
seem  more  like  his  baronial  pro- 
perty; the  classic  quarters  of  the 
town  more  classic;  the  Temple  sug- 
gests dignity  and  leisure.  We  can 
remember  the  knights  better  than 
when  the  lane  is  thronged  by  bags 
of '  refreshers.'  Wolsey  might  have 
been  shampooed  at  Honey  and  Skel- 
ton's;  the  voice  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  can  be  more  than  *  part 
heard ;'  a  hundred  black  doors  in- 
scribed 'Attendance  from  lo  to  i' 
(t.e.  from  ten  minutes  to  one)  are 
eloquent  of  'the  long.'  And  then 
on  Sundays  you  anticipate  posterity, 
and  hear,  in  a  curatic  state,  all  the 
future  bishops  and  deans. 

The  pleasures  of  October  do  not 
disappear  with  dayh'ght.    The  Octo- 
ber evening  is  one  of  its  best  fea- 
tures.   Having  had  in  the  day  all 
the  best  of  what  summer  has  to 
give,  you  have  at  night  the  best  of 
winter's  qualities — his   evening  at 
home.    You  can  have  a  iire  if  yon 
like,  and  if  you  do  not  you  need 
not    Coming  home   in  the   early 
Octobw  evening  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  of  human  things.     In  the 
counlTy  you  see  the  sunset  as  you 
come;  and  as  it  gently  melts  into 
what  is  night  in  the  better  mean- 
ings only  of  the  word,  the  sense  that 
you  need  not  keep  on  working  be- 
cause it  still  seems  day,  and  that 
you  need  not  go  to  bed,  since,  after 
all,  it  is  not  night,  is  very  delightful. 
The  moon  rises,  and  you  do  not 
shrink  from  her   gaze  as  though 
you  ought  to  be  asleep ;  she  seems 
to  rise  in  a  quiet,  domestic  manner, 
as  though  Nature,  having  got  the 
children  to  bed,  had  lit  her  mode- 
rator and  sat  down  to  her  tatting. 
And  in  town,  as  you  draw  towardis 
home,  and  the  lamps  light  one  by 
one,  a  pleasant  home  feeling  settles 
upon  you,  a  feeling  as  of  a  general 
condition  of  parlour,  a  general  draw- 
ing   of  curtains   and  lighting    of 
lamps,  a  Eense  of  tea  and  toast,  an 
appreciative  perception  of  the  fitness 
of  things. 
Then,  too,  is  the  season  for  that 
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pleasant  interval  known  in  feminine 
language  as  'between  the  lights.' 
Then,  and  not  in  winter,  where 
Cowper  puts  it, 

'  has  fancy,  Indlcrons  and  wild. 
Soothed  with  awaking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 
Tree«,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eyes 
We  gazed,  ourselves  creating  what  wo  saw/ 

Not  in  winter,  for  then  it  comes  too 
early  for  tea  to  follow  or  precede, 
and  tea,  not  work,  is  the  thmg  just 
after  the  'parlour  twilight'  The 
quiet  talk  with  the  fire  and  the  sha- 
dows does  us  good.  They  talk  witli 
us  of  Octobers  gone  and  Octobers 
coming,  and  amongst  others  of  the 
October  of  our  days,  the  season 
which,  if  it  follow  a  working  spring 
and  an  honest,  busy  summer,  may 
be  as  calm  and  as  pleasant  as  any 
part  of  our  days.  You  and  I,  my 
good  friend,  who  are  toiling  in  June 


or  July,  may  even  be  reconciled  to 
the  toning  down  which  is  to  come 
by  the  thought  of  our  October,  \nth 
its  promise  of  garnered  deeds,  en- 
riched landscapes,  soft  hghts,  and 
tea  time.  A  day's  work  done,  and 
yet  a  capacity  for  an  eyening's  work 
to  come,  if  need  be;  the  leaves  ot 
life  old  enough  to  be  golden,  bat 
not  old  enough  to  fall;  with  the 
nerve  and  freshness  which  so  often 
come  as  in  the  October  days,  when 
the  premature  weariness  and  wom- 
outedness  of  the  laborious  summer 
have  gone— it  must  be  a  pleasant 
experience.  Some  human  Octobers 
indeed  are  sadder — wet  with  tears, 
despoiled  of  treasures,  chill  with 
early  wintw ;  but  many  are  of  the 
truer  lypa  So  may  ours  be,  my 
friend.  Let  us  sit  and  think  toge- 
ther, gravely  but  not  gloomily,  and 
let  us  interpret  the  forms  we  find 
in  the  fire  into  images  of  hope. 


CHAELIB  CAREW. 

By  the  Axjthob  op  'Dents Donne,'  'On  Guabd,*  'Walter  Goring,'  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ni's  engagement. 


THE  curtain  rises  on  an  exces- 
sively comfortable  scene—the 
dining-room  of  a  house  that  ranks 
midway  between  farm  homestead 
and  country  mansion,  and  that  con- 
sequently, after  the  manner  of  such 
houses,  combines  the  comforts  of  the 
one  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
other. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  an  elderly 
lady  is  seated.  She  is  engaged  in 
carving  a  chicken,  and  pressing  a 
'  hit  of  the  breast,  or  a  wing,  say,' 
Bimultaneously  upon  every  other 
member  of  the  company;  which 
consists,  firstly,  of  her  eldest 
daughter— to  give  due  precedence 
to  the  ladies — Miss  Prescott,  known 
as  *  Di '  to  her  intimates,  by  reason 
of  her  god-parents  i  having,  in  a 
thoughtless  hour,  elected  to  name 
her  '  Dinah.'  The  supper  which 
graces  the  table  is  in  celebration 


of  the  return  of  this  young  lady 
from  a  six-weeks'  sojourn  in  the 
great  metropolis. 

While  Di  is  appeasing  her  hunger, 
and  before  I  pass  on  to  her  sister 
and  brothers,  I  will  describe  her  to 
you.  The  moment  of  assuaging  the 
appetite  has  been  declared  by  divers 
great  authorities  (Byron  amongst 
Qie  number)  to  be  an  unfortunate 
one  as  far  as  a  woman's  appearance 
goes.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  certainly 
is  an  unfortunate  one;  for  in  these 
latter  days  we  are  not  ethereal  crea- 
tures that  can  live  upon  air,  and 
love,  and  the  like  intangibilities; 
we  must  eat,  and  eat  frequently; 
and  if  we  are  unprepossessing  whDe 
doing  so,  woe  be  to  us. 

If  we  are  unprepossessing :  but  I 
utterly  deny  the  implication.  In 
defiance,  theoriafore,  of  jxMtioal  j^r^- 
dioe»  I  will  select  this  unpropitwus 
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period  for  paintmg  Di  Frescott's 
X)ortnut. 

A  pretty,  small,  compact  figure, 
rotmded  and  plump ;  showing  plenty 
of  '  breeding'  (though  she  was  only 
A  tenant-farmer's  daughter !)  in  her 
slim  wrists  and  ankles — plenty  of 
breeding,  and  not  a  bit  of  bone; 
showing  breeding,  also,  in  the  way 
her  small,  classical  head  was  poised 
on  her  shoulders ;  showing  it,  more 
than  all  else,  in  the  frank  stand  she 
took  in  being  .what  she  was,  and 
nothing  more. 

I  haye  called  hers  a  'classical' 
head;  and  this  it  was,  and  the 
features  corresponded  with  it 
thoroughly.  But  it  was  not  of  the 
serere,  cold,  statuesque  classical 
order.  It  was  perfectly  pure  in 
form;  but  it  was  alive  with  colour, 
"warmth,  and  expression ;  and  so  an 
improvement,  to  my  mind,  on  the 
chill  marble  beauties,  from  whom  we 
gain  our  notion  of  what  constitutes 
classical  beauty. 

Properly  speaking,  she  could  not 
be  called  either  blonde  or  brunette. 
8he  had  a  faur,  sanguine,  rose-leaf 
complexion,  soft  dark  hair,  and  hazel 
eyes.  A  charming  face  altogether ; 
one  that  was  always  laughing,  and 
blushing,  and  dimpling  all  over ;  a 
face,  for  all  this,  that  could,  when 
occasion  called  for  it,  express  much 
determination. 

During  this  before-mentioned  six 
weeks'  metropolitan  sojourn  of  hers, 
she  bad  achieved  a  good  portion  of 
woman's  destiny ;  that  is  to  say,  she 
had  &llen  in  love,  and  been  fallen 
in  love  with,  and  ishe  had  become 
engi^. 

In  the  highly  respectable  suburban 
quarter  in  which  she  had  been  stay- 
ing, Mr.  Carew  had  been  a  man  ot 
mark.  Mammas  spoke  of  him  as  a 
man  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  instead 
of  simply  suffering  him  to  drift  into 
their  ^wing-rooms  with  the  herd 
of  an  evening;  and  daughters  re- 
peated his  sayings  to  one  another, 
as  they  unrobed  in  their  dressing- 
rooms  at  night — ^repeated  them 
verbosely,  with  the  strong,  though 
-unexpressed  hope  of  damping  one 
another's  views  respecting  him  en- 
tirely. 

That  highly-respectable  suburban 
quarter  had  vowed  never  again  to 


put  its  trust  in  man,  when,  after  a 
brief  acquaintance  with  her,  Mr. 
Carew  proposed  to  the  country  girl, 
DiPresoott  It  made  croquet  parties 
in  the  square  garden  not  so  pleasant 
to  Di  as  they  had  been  formerly; 
and  it  found  many  a  flaw  in  Mr. 
Carew's  habits,  and  prospects,  and 
position,  and  forthwith  i>ointed  them 
out  to  the  interloper. 

When  these  things  came  to  pass, 
Di  caused  herself  to  be  perempto- 
rily summoned  home;  and  when 
she  told  her  lover  of  this  summons, 
she  added,  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
'  And  they  say  I'm  to  toll  you  that 
they  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  when- 
ever you  can  come  down,  Charlie: 
you  will  come,  won't  you?' 

'  Of  course  I  will,as  soon  as  I  can 
get  leave,'  he  replied.  '  Let  me  see, 
this  is  July ;  well,  I  will  be  down 
in  September,  I  dare  say,  that  is,  I 
can  get  away  then.'  And  then  he 
went  on  to  lament  his  hard  &to  in 
not  being  able  '  to  get  away/  and 
altogether  caused  Di  to  regard  him 
as  one  of  her  Majesty's  hardest- 
worked  and  most  valuable  servants 
— which  fond  belief  is,  I  imagine, 
entertained  by  the  relatives  and 
female  friends  of  each  individual 
member  of  that  mighty  establish- 
ment to  which  Mr.  ^urew  belonged 
— Somerset  House. 

But  I  am  digressing,  as  old 
novelists  were  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving when  they  had  hopelessly 
lost  the  thread  of  their  stones,  and 
had  no  well-founded  belief  that  they 
might  ever  be  permitted  to  pick  it 
up  again ;  to  return  to  the  supper- 
table. 

Opposite  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  her 
eldest  son,  the  master  of  the  house, 
is  seated.  A  fine,  bluff,  manly- 
looking  fellow ;  gentle-natured  and 
soft-hearted  enough,  but  rough- 
mannered,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  en- 
tirely country-bred  men  to  be.  A 
man  who  had  cultivated  out-door 
sports,  to  the  exclusion  of  most 
other  things,  and  who  on  that  ac- 
count was  wont  to  look  i^ily  upon, 
and  to  regard  as  effeminate  or  *  muffs ' 
those  men  with  whom  the  field,  the 
chase,  and  the  gun  were  not  para- 
mount. 

Next  to  Di,  the  new  arrival,  and 
naturally  the  heroine  of  the  occasion, 
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is  Ellen,  the  second  sister,  whose 
appetite  is  not  what  it  is  wont  to  be^ 
by  reason  of  her  intense  anxiety  to 
hear  about  the  last  fashions  and  the 
last  play,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Carew;  and  opposite  to  her  is 
Willie,  aged  eighteen,  spoken  of  by 
adoring  friends  as  'at  such  an 
awkward  age,  you  know,'  and  by 
those  who  were  not  adoring,  as '  the 
cub.' 

I>e8pite  Di  being  the  darling  of 
the  family,  and  the  heroine  of  this 
special  occasion,  the  conversation, 
when  I  begin  to  report  it,  had  taken 
a  turn  that  was  not  most  pleasing 
to  her. 

'  So  you  came  all  the  way  from 
London  by  yourself,  my  dear,'  Mrs. 
Prescott  remarked  (she  had  made 
the  same  observation  precisely  two 
minutes  and  a  half  before). 

'  Scarcely  by  myself,  ma ;  the  train 
was  full,'  Di  replied,  laughing. 

'  Well,  but  you  may  call  it  by 
yourself.' 

'  I  don*t  see  why  I  should  call  it 
anything  of  the  kmd.' 

'  I  do  wonder,  that  I  do,  that  Mr. 
Carew  shouldn't  have  wished  to 
come  with  you.' 

'  He  had  something  better  to  do,  I 
suppose,'  Henry  Prescott,  the  elder 
brother,  struck  in  gruffly.  He  loved 
his  sister  Di  most  dearly ;  but  this 
engagement  of  hers  with  a  London 
man  seemed  to  him  a  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  country  blessingB  that 
were  around  her. 

'  He  hadn't  anything  better  to  do, 
but  he  couldn't  get  away,'  Di  re- 
plied, good-humouredly. 

Here  the  cub  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  seized  it.  Di  was  dear  to  him 
too, very  dear;  but  he  had  gathered 
Ids  ideas  of  fine  London  gentlemen 
from  sundry  loud  rowdy  specimens 
of  tlie  bagman  genus,  whom  he  met 
sometimes  at  the  bar  of  the  inn 
in  the  adjoining  market-town.  So 
now,  when  Di  said  he  couldn't  get 
away,  the  cub  grinned  and  said — 

'Oh,  aint  he  his  own  master, 
then.' 

'Tes,  he  is;  that  is,  in  most 
ii2»ij;y8;  but  hc's  a  Govemmeut 
clerk,  you  /«*-->w,  Henry,'  she  re- 
pUed,  ignormg  thb  .younger  brother, 
and  turning  to  the  e^Hgy 

'In  the  Customs  ?'Ec^in^;gyj^ 


gated.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
limited;  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  Ixsing  free  of  the  mysteries  of 
Somerset  House  was  not  his:  be 
never  read  Mr.  TroUope's  delightfid 
novels. 

'Customs!  good  gracious!  no, 
Harry,'  Di  answered,  impatiently: 
'the  Admiralty,  of  course;  and  he 
expects  to  be  passed  on  to  Pall  Mall 
soon.' 

The  magnificence  of  this  expecta- 
tion was  entirely  lost  upon  Mr. 
Henry  Prescott;  to  him  Somerset 
House  and  Pall  Mall  were  of  the 
same  worth. 

'  But  tell  us  what  he  is  like,  Di ; 
never  mind  the  boys,'  Ellen  ocied, 
impatiently. 

'  He's  considered  remarkably 
handsome:  perhaps  I  shouldn'tquite 
call  him  that  myself;  but  he  i» 
very  good-looking,'  Di  replied,  with 
a  grand  air  of  impartiality. 

'I  hate  to  hear  a  feUow  called 
handsome,'   Henry  Prescott   said. 

'Now  there's  MArh-bam — Mft.rt>>itTn 

is  as  fjie  a  fellow  as  any  one 
could  care  to  see;  but  I  shouldn't 
call  him  handsome.' 

This  he  said  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  sneer  that  he  could 
achieve. 

'No  more  should  I;  no  mora 
would  any  one  call  Markham  hand- 
some,' Ellen  retorted.  Ellen  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  Di's ;  and  ,Di  had 
won  wrath  to  herself  from  the  other 
membei-s  of  her  family  by  ignoring 
Jack  Markham's  claims  on  her  re- 
gard. 

'Don't  be  pert.  Miss  Nellie;  no 
one  cares  what  you  would  call  him : 
you  aint  asked  to  call  him  any- 
thing,' Willie  said,  abruptly.  The 
family  were  apt  to  take  sides  in  this 
way;  to  take  sides,  and  stand  to 
their  guns  gallantly ;  but  they  never 
quarrelled. 

'  You're  only  a  boy,'  Nellie  said, 
nodding  her  head  at  him.  '  You're 
only  a  boy;  you  mustn't  give  ea 
opinion.' 

'  I'm  a  year  older  than  you,  any 
way ;  so  if  I'm  only  a  boy,  you  are 
only  a  little  girl.' 

'  Ah,  but  we  mature  earlier,  don*t 
we,  ma?'  Nellie  replied,  consequen- 
tially. 

'  I  believe  I  have  a  photograph  of 
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Charlie's  Bomewhere/  Dl  here  re- 
marked. She  was  begiiming  to  fear 
that  the  conyersation  was  alx)ut  to 
drift  away  altogether  from  the  sub- 
ject most  interesting  to  her  at  pre- 
sent—her lover  and  his  looks. 

'Oh I  do  find  it,  Di.'  Nellie,  at 
all  events^  was  heartily  anxious  to 
behold  him. 

Di  searched  and  found  not  one 
photograph  but  a  dozen,  in  diyers 
attitudes.  Caldesi,  Silvy,  Windlow, 
Hering,  and  many  more,  had  all  been 
employed  at  yarious  periods  in  re- 
producing the  manifold  beauties  of 
Mr.  Charles  Carew. 

The  photographs  showed  them  a 
tall  slight  man  with  a  close-cropped 
head,  leaning  against  Ionic  columns^ 
balconies,  tables,  old  oak  chairs, 
against  all  the  '  properties,'  indeed, 
against  which  men  do  lean  when 
they  are  being  {photographed. 

Di  waited  patiently  for  opinions  to 
be  formed  and  offend.  Nellie  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

'  How  nice  and  tall,  and  what  eZe- 
liciou*  whiskers  and  moustache.' 

Di  could  resist  no  longer. 

'  Tes,  but  you  lose  half  his  good 
looks  really  in  a  photograph;  for 
he's  yery  fair,  with  golden,  no,  not 
£^olden  but  tawny,  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  that's  all  lost  in  a  photo- 
graph.' 

'  Don't  you  call  Eock  tawny  some- 
times?' Willie  asked,  mentioning  an 
Irish  setter. 

*  Yes,'  Di  replied,  carelessly. 

'  Well,  we  call  him  red,'  Willie  an- 
swered, laughing. 

*  Oh !  you  horrid  boy,'  Nellie  said, 
energetically.  'Tawny  isn't  red, 
if  s  fair ;  and  fair  men  are  the  most 
£EehionabIe.' 

'  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,' 
Hrs.  Frescott  remarked,  cheerfully. 
Th^  remark  was  irrelevant  to  those 
which  had  gone  before,  but  that  was 
nothing,  it  was  so  kindly  meant. 

*I  declare  I  won't  say  another 
"word  about  him  till  he  comes  down, 
and  then  you'll  see  for  yourselves 
that  your  Jack  Markham  can't  hold 
a  candle  to  him,'  Di  said,  half 
pouting. 

'  He'll  find  his  time  heavy  on  his 
hands,  won't  he?'  Henry  Prescott 
interrogated.  '  I  suppose  he  doesn't 
care  much  for  riding?' 


'  Very  likely  he'll  learn  on  the  old 
grey  pony,'  Willie  suggested. 

'  Very  likely  he  will  if  you'll  learn 
manners,'  Nellie  cried ;  and  then  the 
mother  moved  that  as  it  was  late 
and  Di  was  tired  the  present  meet- 
ing should  be  dissolved. 

When  the  day  came  for  Charlie 
Carew  to  make  his  advent  amongst 
them.  Miss  Prescott  was  nearly  be- 
side herself  with  nervous  anxiety. 
There  had  been  very  little  more  said 
either  about  her  engagement  or  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  since 
that  first  night  of  her  return.  But 
though  silence  had  been  maintained 
she  felt  that  her  brothers  were  anta- 
gonistic to  the  plan  she  had  formed 
and  the  one  with  whom  she  had 
formed  it.  Mutely  but  strongly 
had  Henry  Prescott  favoured  the 
Jack  Markham  alliance,  and  now, 
though  mutely,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness was  he  set  against  the  Charlie 
Carew  one.  In  her  anger  against 
him  for  this  most  unjust  prejudice 
Di  called  her  brother  'narrow- 
minded  and  ignorant.  They  think 
because  he's  not  a  fox-hunter  by 
profession  that  he  must  be  a  milk- 
sop, but  I'll  not  say  a  word  till  he 
comes,  and  they  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  he  isn't.' 

In  a  weak  hour  Di  proposed  to 
her  mother  that  their  dinner  hour 
should  be  altered  during  Mr.  Carew's 
stay.  For  years,  save  on  the  occa- 
sion of  regular  set  parties,  they  had 
dined  atone  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  proposal  to  rush  from  ono 
to  six  came  upon  Mrs.  Prescott  like 
a  shower-bath.  She  was  a  woman 
to  shrink  from  innovation,  but  not 
to  oppose  it ;  so  now  when  Di  said — 

*0h,  ma,  can't  we  dine  at  six 
while  Charlie  is  here  ?  It  can't  make 
any  difference  to  the  boys,  you  know, 
and  it  will  give  us  such  much  better 
days :  if  we  dine  at  one,  the  whole 
day  is  broken  up.' 

'  Don't  you  think  we  might  make 
it  four,  Di  ?  Four  would  be  very 
convenient.' 

'Four  would  be  horrid:  four  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant,' 
Di  said,  firmly. 

'  Then  five,  let  it  be  five.'  ' 

'  Five  is  not  a  bit  better  than  four, 
mamma.  No,  no ;  if  it  can't  be  six, 
which  would  be  much  nicer  for  us 
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all,  as  I  have  often  thonght,  let  it 
stay  at  one.  Any  way^  one  is  a  less 
unholy  hour  than  four  or  five.* 

'Well,  it  shall  be  six.  I  don't 
know  what  the  boys  will  say/  Mis. 
Prescott  said,  meekly. 

*  They  can't  say  anything  if  they 
have  their  luncheon  at  one/  Di 
urged. 

*  Willie's  always  hungry ;  he'll  be 
glad  of  the  chance  of  nuddng  two 
dinners/  Nellie  said,  promptly. 

'You  shouldn't  laugh  at  Willie^ 
dear/  Mrs.  Prescott  observed,  re- 
provingly. 'Your  brother  was 
speaking  this  morning  before  he 
went  out«  Di,  about  asking  a  few 
friends  here  the  day  after  to-morrow 
to  meet  Mr.  CSarew.' 

'  Who  will  be  asked  ?'  Di  said,  re- 
flectively. 

'  Jack  Markham,  I  should  hope/ 
Nellie  cried;  'that  would  be  rare 
fun.  He  always  gnashes  his  teeth 
on  his  fork ;  he'd  gnash  them  more 
than  ever  if  he  saw  Di  and  Mr. 
Carew  together.* 

'We  thought  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peyton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
and  Tom  and  Flora  Price,'  Mrs. 
Prescott  replied,  ignoring  her 
youngest  daughter's  remark.  '  With 
ourselves  they  would  be  a  nice  little 
party.' 

'Ye-es/  Di  replied,  dubiously. 
She  did  not  desire  to  hurt  her 
mother's  feelings,  but  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peyton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wing- 
field,  and  Tom  and  Flora  Price 
constituted  a  'nice'  party  in  Mrs. 
Prescott's  eyes,  then  her  mother  and 
herself  had  widely  different  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  application  of  the 
word,  that  was  all. 

The  railway  station  at  which  Mr. 
Carew  was  to  leave  the  train  was 
some  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  White  House,  and  there  had 
been  some  talk  at  the  breakfast- 
table  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  perform  the  journey  by  road. 
'Willie  can  fetoh  him  in  the  trap 
with  the  bay  mare,can't  you,  Willier 
Ellen  had  said ;  and  Willie  had  re- 
plied, '  No,  he  couldn't/  very  deter- 
minately,  rather  to  Di's  relief,  she 
being  dubious  as  to  the  effect  her 
brother  might  produce  on  her  lover 
without  her  saving  presence. 

'  John  can  go  if  you  like/  Henry 


Piesoott  had  said,  turning  to  his 
sister  Dinah.  Now  John  was  their 
sole  serving  man,  and  it  occurred  to 
Miss  Prescott  that  perchance  he 
would  be  needed  at  home  that  day. 

'  Well,  Harry,  as  its  fine  I  don't 
think  John's  time  shall  be  taken  up. 
ril  have  Pet  put  in  and  drive  over 
myself.' 

'  Oh,  just  as  you  like/  her  brother 
replied :  and  so  it  was  settled  that 
Miss  Prescott  herself,  and  her  bay 
pony  Pet,  should  go  over  for  the 
Somerset  House  clerk. 

'  If  you  have  the  car  I  can  go 
with  you,  Di,'  Ellen  meanly  sug- 
gested when  Di  was  putting  on  a 
new  hat  and  new  gloves,  and  a  mar- 
vellously fresh-looking  muslin,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expected  guest 
becomingly. 

'  But  I  have  ordered  Pet  into  the 
gig/  Di  replied,  trying  to  seem  in- 
different about  the  going  alone  to 
meet  him. 

'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  coun- 
termanding an  order  to  a  groom, 
Di;  however,  I'm  resigned  to  be 
left  behind.'  And  then  the  two  sis- 
ters laughed,  and  the  elder  one 
blushed  and  said, '  You  shall  be  with 
us  so  miich,  dear/  which  was  a  word 
of  such  rare  promise  to  Miss  Nellie's 
fur  young  ear  that  she  forbore  to 
rush  about  and  tell  every  one  how 
'  Di  wotdd  go  alone/  and  to  ask  if 
'  it  wasn't  a  joka' 

It  was  a  charming  rural  little 
station,  the  one  at  which  the  Admi- 
ralty hope,  Mr.  Charles  Careir, 
alighted.  A  charming  little  station, 
that  is,  if  you  did  not  want  a  cab, 
or  a  porter,  or  a  strong  boy  to  carry 
your  luggage,  for  none  of  these 
things  were  to  be  had  at  it.  For 
all  these  being  lacking,  though,  it 
was  a  charming  little  station,  and 
so  Charlie  Carew  thought  when  he 
got  out  and  saw  Di  evidently  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  road  below  the 
platform,  in  a  well-hung  little  gig, 
drawn  by  a  handsome  bay  pony. 

Di  felt  that  that  drive  home  would 
not  be  the  least  pleasant  part  of 
Charlie's  visit;  accordingly  she  made 
no  great  haste  to  get  over  the 
ground.  They  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  one  another,  by  which  I  must 
not  bo  imderstood  to  mean  that  they 
had  more  than  the  usual  amount  ot 
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soft  lomanoeto  talk^but  they  had 
each  much  to  hear.  Di  wanted  to 
be  posted  up  in  the  doings  of  those 
friends  with  whom  she  had  been 
staying  when  she  brought  Charlie 
down;  their  correspondence  with 
her  had  not  been  by  any  means 
brisk  since  her  retnm.  She  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Carew  gnardedly,  she 
herself  imagined,  but,  it  must  in 
honesty  be  owned,  too  soon  after 
getting  him  into  the  pony-gig. 

'  Have  I  seen  much  of  the  Leslies 
lately?  let  me  see.  Oh,  yes,  I've 
seen  them  once  or  twice.' 

'  I  hope  they're  well,'  Di  said,  with 
much  force. 

'  I  believe  they  are,  thank  you.' 

*  Alice  is  very  pretty,  isn't  she, 
Charlie,  or  is  it  you  who  don't  ad- 
mire her  style?' 

Charlie  girded  at  this  question  in 
his  heart.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Di  wished  him  to  understand  that 
his  opinions  were  no  more  to  her 
than  another  fellow's. 

'  As  it  happens,  I  do  admire  her^ 
unmensely,'  he  replied,  stiffly. 

*Do  you  nowr  Di  said,  some- 
what dejectedly.  '  I  know  many — 
that  is,  I  know  some  gentlemen 
don'i' 

'  Then  they  have  precious  bad 
taste,  thafs  all  I  can  say;  she 
looked  surprisingly  well  the  other 
day,  at  a  croquet  party;  she  was 
out-and-out  the  prettiest  girl  on  the 
ground ;  such  feet  as  she  has !  and 
they^re  booted  in  such  a  way !' 

Di  whipped  Pet. 

'  But  never  mind  the  Leslies,  Di, 
dear,'  Charlie  went  on,  with  the 
magnificence  of  a  conqueror,  '  tell 
me  about  your  people;  what  will 
they  think  of  my  coming  down  upon 
them  in  this  way  ?' 

'  They  will  manage  to  stand  the 
shock  I  have  no  doubt,'  Di  replied, 
drily.  She  was  angry  with  Charlie 
for  admiring  Alice  Leslie  and  Alice 
Leslie's  feet,  and  consequently  she 
was  x)eculiarly  alive  to  the  claims  of 
her  own  family.  He  really  was 
slightly  to  blame;  no  man  should 
praise  a  rival  to  a  woman  who  has 
driven  three  miles  and  a  half  under 
a  burning  sun  to  meet  him. 

Charlie  Carew  had  a  most  tho- 
rough and  manly  aversion  to  being 
snubbed ;  he  had  a  flu  less  aversion 


to  snubbing,  unfortuately,  but  in 
that  he  is  not  singular. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  stand 
it  for  the  time  I  shall  submit  them 
to  it,'  he  said,  coldly ;  and  then  Di 
threw  ofif  all  semblance  of  annoy- 
ance with  him,  and  cried — 

'  Oh,  Charlie,  you  will  stay  all  the 
time  you  can — won't  you  ?' 

*  That  depends  on  the  way  I  am 
received,'  he  replied,  steadily.  And 
then  poor  Di  felt  that  she  had  done 
an  unwise  thing  in  bringing  this 
visit  about,  till  Jack  Markham's 
claims  were  finally  and  for  ever  set 
at  rest. 

For  Charlie  was  evidently  not  a 
man  to  be  coolly  treated  with  im- 
punity; and  she  Imew  that  Henry 
was  very  much  in  the  mind  thus  to 
treat  any  rival  of  his  friend  Jack 
Markham.  All  things  local  were  in 
favour  of  Jack's  suit  to  Miss  Fres- 
cott,  and  it  was  with  things  local 
alone  that  Henry  Prescott  had  to 
do,  as  he  was  wont  to  avow  with 
frequency  and  pride.  A  pack  of 
harriers  would  Imve  been  kept  be- 
tween the  two  men  had  Di  only 
been  wise,  and  they  could  assist  one 
another  in  a  thousand,ways,  as  their 
farms  were  situated  near  together. 
Di  could  but  remember  how  en- 
tirely her  eldest  brother's  heart  had 
been  set  on  her  marriage  with  Jack 
Markham,  as  she  drove  Mr.  Carew 
home  to  the  White  House,  and  Mr. 
Carew  proved  to  her  that  he  was 
well  prepared  to  stand  upon  his 
dignity. 

As  they  drove  up  the  sweep  that 
led  through  the  outer  lawn,  past 
the  farm-buildings  and  up  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  Miss  Prescott 
saw  that  the  whole  family  had 
assembled  themselves  on  the  garden 
lawn. 

'That  was  a  happy  thought- 
Nell's  probably,'  she  said  to  herself; 
'  it  will  do  away  with  half  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  introduction.'  Then  she 
said  aloud  hurriedly — '  See,  Charlie, 
they  have  all  come  out  to  meet  you ! 
Don't  mind  if  my  brothers  are  a 
little  rough— don't  mind  for  my 
sake  1' 

And  she  looked  so  beaming, 
bright,  and  beautiful  as  she  asked 
it,  that  he  promised  her  warmly  and 
set  h^  mind  at  rest 
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Ho  was  a  handsome  young  fellow 
this  Charlie  Garew;  not  so  tall  as 
he  had  appeared  in  his  photographs, 
bat  slim,  dapper,  easy  in  movement, 
with  a  good-looking  fia.oe,  and  a 
gracefcd  carriage,  and  hair  and 
whiskers  of  the  &ir  hue  that  Di 
called  '  tawny,'  and  Ellen  '  fashion- 
able/ He  met  his  fature  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  very 
pleasantly  now — fax  more  pleasantly 
and  affiibly  and  openly  than  they 
met  him ;  for  he  was  so  complete  a 
realization  of  her  ideal  that  Ellen 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  agitation 
which  she  afterwards  described  to 
Di '  as  being  in  a  delicious  tremble ;' 
while  Henry  and  Willie  could  but 
feel  resentment  obtaining  in  their 
souls  against  a  man  who  was  about 
to  take  something  precious  from 
them,  and  who  yet  evidently  was 
not  much  distressed  in  the  .effort  to 
win  their  good  opinion. 

'  Now  do  he  A  dear  boy,  and  don't 
look  superior,'  Di  found  time  to 
whisper  to  Charlie  as  they  crossed 
the  lawn  towards  the  family  group. 
And  the  mighty  monarch  of  her 
soul  |)romised  that  he  would  not '  be 
superior,'  or  anything  else  that  ho 
ought  not  to  be. 

The  first  evening  that  Charlie 
Carew  spent  with  the  family  of  his 
betrothed  may  be  counted  as  a 
success,  insomuch  that  it  was  not  a 
decided  failure. 

*  I  can't  say  that  either  of  your 
brothers  are  garrulously  given,  Di,' 
he  said  to  her  the  following  morn- 
ing. '  Heniy  asked  me  if  I  smoked, 
and  Willie  if  I  rode ;  and  when  I 
had  replied  "  a  little,"  to  both  ques- 
tions, they  suffered  their  respective 
subjects  to  fall  to  the  ground  utterly.' 

'  Ah  I  they'll  talk  more  when  they 
know  you  better,  dear,'  she  said,  en- 
couragingly. Then  he  laughed  in 
his  heart  at  the  tone  she  assumed 
with  reference  to  those  whom  ho 
called  'her  bucolic  brothers.'  In 
fact,  Mr.  Charlie  Carew,  the  spoilt 
pet  of  a  Bayswater  coterie,  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  away  without  sufficient 
cause.  He  remembered  that  Di 
had  been  very  easily  won,  and  he 
told  himself  that  it  was  because  she 
had  seen  nothing  so  brilliant  as 
himself  in  all  her  former  experienco. 


He  wafi  not  ungenerous,  but  it  did 
occur  to  him  that  it  would  bo  just 
as  well  to  '  keep  up '  the  profound 
impression  he  had  made  upon  her 
pastoral  mind. 

But  for  all  this  resolve  of  his 
they  spent  a  very  happy  day— that 
first  one  after  his  arrival  at  the 
White  House. 


CHAPTER  n. 

*  THE  OTHEB  DAT.' 

It  may  as  well  be  acknowledged 
at  onoe  tiiat  Charlie  Carew  was  not 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  carrying  a  gun  for 
several  hours,  and  of  bringing  a  few 
birds  down  with  the  same,  in  con- 
genial society,  or  when  he  waa  alone. 
But  he  was  incapable — he  felt  after 
ten  minutes  of  it — of '  canying  on  a 
conversation  with  the  two  Presootts 
and  bringing  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  Jack  Markham,  under  the 
shallow  pretence  of  sharing  their 
sports.'  In  fact,  it  may  as  well  also 
l^  acknowledged  that  the  young 
Admiralty  clerk  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  give  himselfscarcely '  aire' 
but  *  zephyrs '  of  consequence. 

Mr.  Markham  had  come  over  to 
the  Prescotts  to  breakfast  on  the 
day  the  events  of  which  wiU  ho 
described  in  this  chapter.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  his  former  pre- 
tensions to  her  hand  and  affections 
had  been  h'ghtly  alluded  to  by  Miss 
Di  in  more  than  one  of  her  confiden- 
tial conversations  with  the  success- 
ful aspirant,  and  Charlie  had  conse- 
quently been  rather  curious  to  see 
this  'Jack'  who,  though  r^cted, 
was  evidently  the  reverse  of  scorned 
by  the  young  lady.  But  Mr.  Carew 
came  of  a  class  that  can  keep  its 
feelings  well  within  bounds.  '  Who's 
Jack  Markham?'  he  asked,  indif- 
ferently, when  Di  went  out  into  the 
garden  over  the  wet  grass  to  meet 
him  and  call  him  in  to  break&st, 
with  the  tidings  '  that  Jack  Mark- 
ham had  come.' 

'  He  has  a  bad  memory  for  tlio 
other  men  who  have  cared  for  me,' 
the  girl  thought,  almost  angrily. 
But  she  forgave  him  when,  on  her 
explaining  who  Jack  was,  Mr.  Carew 
put  her  hand  on  his  aim  and  asked 
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hsr  to  'come  in  and  introdnce  him 
at  onoe--Markham  must  be  a  good 
fellow  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her.' 

Mr.  Markham  was  a  capital  type 
of  the  men  of  good  landed  property 
who  rank  with,  but  after,  the 
*  county  gentlemen/  His  estate  was 
good,  but  it  was  small  enough  for 
him  to  fum  the  whole  of  it— he 
was  not  in  the  proud  position  of  a 
landlord— he  'held'  not  his  *own' 
only  but  the  whole  of  his  own. 

For  a  man  who  had  known  no 
other  instruction  than  the  best  col- 
legiate establishment  his  own  county 
could  boast  of  could  give,  Mr.  Jack 
Markham  was  yery  Mrly  educated. 
Moreover,  he  had  read  a  great  deal 
since  his  schooldays,  and  so  had 
oducated  himself.  What  he  lacked 
'was  the  knowledge  the  world  alone 
can  give  men ;  and  with  Ihe  excep- 
tion of  sundry  stray  visits  to  London 
(paid  chiefly  when  the  cattle^show 
TTBB  on),  and  one  brief,  bewildering 
-week  in  Pans,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  world. 

But  for  all  this  lack  of  experience 
lie  was  a  man  to  whom  the  fairer 
portion  of  his  own  coterie  inclined 
/very  kindly.  He  was  handsome, 
well  grown,  well  mannered,  though 
not  polished — a  crack  shot,  a  capital 
cricketer,  a  plucky  rider,  a  nree- 
hearted,  open-handed,  hospitable, 
honourable,  generous  fellow  alto- 
gether—a man  who  was  heartily 
well-liked  by  his  own  sex.  His 
want  of  success  with  Miss  Prescott 
was  in  nowise  attributed  to  any 
fihortcoming  on  his  part  by  a  single 
person  who  knew  about  it — and  Jack 
spoke  very  freely  of  his  failures.  It 
was  imiversally  put  down  to  a  want 
of  common  sense  in  Di.  People 
looked  upon  her  as  'spoilt'  by 
Jack's  love;  they  believed  that  the 
time  Mr.  Markhfun  had  employed  in 
wooing  her  had  been  so  madden- 
ingly flattering  to  her  that  her  head 
had  been  turned  to  the  point  of 
rejecting  him. 

It  was  not  in  handsome,  blue- 
eyed,  chestnut-haired  Jack  to  let  his 
cheek  grow  pale  with  care  because 
a  woman  undervalued  him.  £[e  was 
Teiy  fond  of  Di  still;  but  he  knew 
himself  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  trial 
of  seeing  her  with  her  betzothed 


without  any  undue  signs  of  that 
fondness  manifesting  themselves. 
'  If  anything  should  happen  to 
break  it  ofif  with  the  swell,  ill  have 
another  shot  at  Di/  he  said  to  her 
brother  Heniy ;  *  but  I  am  not  going 
to  make  her  uncomfortable  by  keep- 
ing away  from  your  house  while 
C^w  is  there.' 

'  Then  come  over  to  breakfast  on 
Thursday,'  Henry  said ;  and  he  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  add  that,  to 
the  beet  of  his  belief,  Di  would  not 
be  made  unhappy  by  his  absence  or 
presence  or  anything  about  him. 

Without  being  anything  of  a 
dandy,  Mr.  Jack  Markham  knew 
too  well  what  he  was  about  where 
women  were  concerned  ever  to  ap- 
pear before  them  in  negligent  attire. 
He  did  not  contrast  unfavourably 
with  tide  Poole-clothed  Mr.  Garew, 
even  Di  was  fisdn  to  confess  when  he 
stood  up  to  be  inkoduced  to  his  suc- 
cessful rival.  His  brown  ribbed 
velvet  shooting  suit  was  very  quiet 
but  very  perfect  'Fellow  actually 
knows  how  to  dress,'  Mr.  Carew 
thought,  as  he  sat  down  opposite  to 
Jack.  '  He'd  be  good-looking,  too, 
if  he  were  well  set  up  and  had  less 
pink  in  his  cheeks/  which  was  an 
uncalled-for,  not  to  say  an  unjust 
addenda ;  for  Jack,  though  not  well 
'  set  up/  in  the  military  sense,  stood 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  had  the 
full,  free,  unfettered  swing  of  limb 
and  gait  which  plenty  of  out-door 
exercise,  in  good  boots  and  on  good 
horses,  is  apt  to  give  a  num. 

'  Now  go  and  make  yourself  more 
killing/  Nellie  whispered  to  Mr. 
Carew,  as  he  was  passing  her  after 
breakfast  to  go  and  prepare  himself 
for  joining  the  shooting  party, '  or 
Di  will  be  turning  to  the  **  old  love" 
again  in  that  nice  coat.'  .  At  which 
suggestion  Di  tossed  her  head,  and 
Charlie  smiled  superciliously. 

'  Thanks  for  the  hint,  Nellie/  he 
said,  good-temperedly ;  '  but  though 
I'm  not  vain,  I  don't  find  the  old 
love  at  all  formidable/  Then  he 
went  up  to  dress,  and  the  two  girls 
strolled  into  the  garden  to  wait  and 
see  the  start 

Nellie  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  busied,  apparently,  in  selecting 
the  best  from  a  great  bush  of  lat&- 
floweiing  white  roses.    The  dinner- 
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party  was  to  oome  off  this  eYening, 
and  it  was  the  Miss  Presootts'  pride 
that  their  table  shotdd  always  be 
well  set  off  with  flowers. 

'What's  the  programme  for  to- 
day, Di?'  Nellie  asked  abruptly  at 
last  '  As  Charlie  will  be  out,  you 
won't  be  able  to  sit  and  look  soft 
nothings  at  each  other  all  day,  so  I 
may  have  a  chance  of  your  society. 
Shall  we  go  for  a  driye  ?' 

'  Yes/  Di  replied, '  we'll  go  round 
and  order  Pet  in  now.' 

'  And  drive  into  Goulston  for  some 
blue  sarcenet  ribbon  without  an  edge; 
thaf  s  the  only  thing  to  wear  round 
the  throat  now.' 

'I  don't  see  well  how  we're  to 
manage  Goulston  to-day/ Di  replied, 
reflectiyely. 

'  Oh,  Di !  only  seyen  miles.  What 
nonsense,  when  that  lazy  little 
wretch.  Pet,  has  scarcely  done  any 
work  lately ' 

'  If  s  not  Pet  I'm  thinking  of/  Miss 
Prescott  replied,  laughing.  '  I  pro- 
mised that  we  would  take  them  their 
luncheon  at  one.' 

'  Very  well ;  I'll  giye  up  my  blue 
ribbon.  Did  you  promise  Henry  or 
Jack?' 

'Neither;  I  told  Charlie.' 

'  Does  he  really  know  so  much  of 
our  country  manners  and  customs 
as  to  know  that  we  take  food  to 
mighty  hunters  ?' 

•  Of  course  he  does.  Don't  you 
take  to  laughing  at  him  for  not 
being  a  combination  of  Nimrod  and 
centaur.  Miss  Nellie ;  he  does  not  go 
in  for  that  style  of  thing.' 

'No;  I  know— competitiye  exa- 
minations, and  silver-grey  gloves, 
and  a  generally  diffused  air  of  sweet 
belief  in  all  that's  non-official  being 
a  little  outside  his  interest.  Now, 
Di,  don't  be  savage.  I  like  him  very 
much.  I'd  fall  in  love  witii  him,  per- 
haps, and  get  him  to  break  Ms  en- 
gagement if  it  were  any  one  but  you 
going  to  many  him.  But  still  he  is 
a  little  proud,  now  isn't  he?' 

'How?' 

'Well,  wasn't  he  a  little  grand 
just  now  about  Jack  Markham,  after 
Jack  had  been  so  jolly  to  him,  too ; 
it's  ungrateful.  And  now  look  at 
him ;  he  is  being  grand  to  mamma, 
at  the  door ;  I  can  see  he  is.' 

'  Well,  don*t  you  account  for  him 


as  well  as  myself,'  Di  said,  in  a  vexed 
tone.  'Mamma  is  most  likley  tolling 
him  of  the  iniquitous  practices  of  the 
dairymaid  with  regard  to  Uie  cream. 
He'll  take  a  frantic  interest  in  the 
cream  and  the  chickens  when  he 
knows  more  about  them,  very  likely.' 

Then  the  two  girls  went  forward, 
as  all  the  men  assembled  at  the  door, 
and  told  them  that  luncheon  should 
be  brought  to  tiiem  at  one,  on  a 
wooded  mound  called  the  Fox  Cover, 
that  bulged  out  of  one  side  of  a  tur^ 
nip  field. 

'  That's  something  to  look  forward 
to/  Charlie  whispered  to  Di. '  They^l 
find  me  so  utt^ly  ignorant  of  all 
their  intensely  int^esting  topics, 
that  I  shall  be  condenmed  to  silence 
till  you  come.' 

'  Then  it  will  be  your  own  fiinlt,' 
Di  said,  sadly.  Then  she  waxed  a 
little  cross  as  the  recollection  of 
what  Nellie  had  been  saying  resiwct- 
ing  Charlie's '  grandness '  swept  over 
her  mind,  and  she  added — 

'  I  suppose  you  would  be  more  at 
home,  and  better  able  to  follow  the 
interest,  if  you  were  in  the  square 
playing  croquet,  and  looking  at 
Alice  Leslie's  pretty  feet' 

'  With  you  in  this  vein,  ycB/  he 
replied ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Miss  Prescott  had  plenty  of  time 
to  recover  her  temper  before  one 
o'clock.  She  set  about  doing  it  very 
sensibly.  First,  she  helped  her  sister 
to  arrange  the  vases  for  the  dinner- 
table;  and  the  communion  wiiJi 
flowers  is  sure  to  exorcise  the  worst 
demons  that  can  possibly  have  pos- 
session of  a  girl  like  Di.  Then  die 
dressed  herself  carefully  — '  deli- 
oiously/  NeUie  called  it — puttmg 
on  a  dress  that  would  not  look 
crumpled  when  she  got  out  of  the 
little  pony  phaeton,  and  bringing 
out  all  the  points  of  the  same  wi£ 
a  correctly  contrasting  belt  (that 
showed  off  her  petite  figure  well)  and 
the  narrowest  and  wMtest  of  linen 
collars  and  cuffs. 

'There's  something  too  dogmatic 
about  your  hat,  dear/  her  sister  said 
to  her  when  she  was  ready  at  last 
'  A  little  sailor's  bat  is  all  very  well 
by  the  sea;  but  I  have  something 
sweet  in  black  velvet  Glengarrys. 
Will  you  wear  it?* 

Yes,  Di  thought  she  would  wear 
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ii  And  so  she  did  wear  it,  and 
Jooked  80  well  in  it,  that  when  she 
drove  up  to  the  grotip  of  happy 
men  at  one  o'clock,  even  ner  brothers 
were  struck  afresh  with  the  charm 
of  the  brilliant,  blooming  face  that 
the  black  yelyet  filmed  so  be- 
comingly. 

'  It  was  a  noble  thing  of  me  to  do, 
ibr  the  cap's  mine,'  Nellie  said,  when 
Jack  Markham  spoke  of  its  'e£fect 
on  her  sister'  to  her,  'and  I  look 
quite  as  well  in  it,  I  assure  you ; 
but  I  haven't  a  lover  in  the  field,  you 

AAA  ' 

And  Jack,  feeling  himself  called 
upon  to  say  something,  said  he 
*  wasn't  so  sure  of  that.' 

It  was  a  .very  'jolly  luncheon,' 
they  all  agreed,  so  'jolly'  that  the 
two  men  who  were  not  related  to 
the  young  ladies  who  had  served  it 
were  in  no  hurry  to  get  up  and  go 
after  the  partridges  again.  The  dry 
warmth  in  the  bright,  clear  Septem- 
ber air — the  crisp  rustle  of  the  light 
breeze  through  the  trees  that  waved 
above  them — the  open,  free  uncon- 
ventionality  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, brought  them  nearer  together 
than  they  would  have  got  in  a 
month  in  a  drawing-room. 

'Somebody  said  somebody  else 
sang,'  Charlie  Garew  said,  at  last 
•Is  it  you,  Di?' 

'Ye8,'Di  replied, 'I'll  sing  pre- 
sently/ Then  she  wished  to  be 
graciouB  to  Jack,  and  added,  'Do 
you  remember  last  year,  when  we 
brought  you  luncheon  one  day,  how 
we  all  sang  away  the  whole  after- 
noon?' 

'  Yes/  he  remembered  ii 


'  Ah!  try  that  song  that  you  ug 
then,  will  you,  Jack?*  Henry  Pres- 
oott  asked.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  his  friend  should  shine  before 
his  future  brother-in-law.  '  It  will 
be  in  character,  for  there's  a  "  mill 
going  round  "  yonder,  and  you  must 
often  have  met  Di— I  mean  we  have 
often  all  of  us  met  here.' 

'  Do  persuade  him  to  sing  the  ap- 

Slicable  ditty,'  Charlie  Carew  said, 
alf  smiling,  to  Nellie;  and  she 
answered, '  So  I  will,'  and  turned  to 
Jack  wi^  a  request  for  it  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  be  could  not,  or  did 
not,  refuse,  but  b^gan  at  once : — 

*  I  wait  alone  where  onoe  we  met,' 

And  I  see  tbe.mill  go  round ; 
And  in  fuicy  I  almost  he&r  It  yet, 

That  once  familiar  sound. 
It  is  hard  to  love  on,  as  I  loved  jon  then, 

And  to  know  yon  are  lost  to  me ; 
It  is  hard  to  linger,  and  Ihiger  again. 

Alone  by  oar  tiysting  tree. 
I  hear'the  sonnd  of  a  horse's  hoof; 

Come  on,  my  rider  gay  I 
0  Fate  I  a  cmel  weft  and  woof. 

Have  you  wove  since  the  other  day  | 

'  The  mill  goes  round,  and  the  river  flows, 

And  the  sun  shlne»^tbat's  so  stratigo. 
Just  as  though  they  none  of  them  saw  my  wijos 

Just  as  though  there  had  been  no  chango. 
But  I  wait  alone  where  once  we  met. 

Where  we  swore  to  bo  fond  and  true. 
Where  we  vowed  that  we  never  would  furgt^t 

I  wait  alone— for  you. 
In  vain  1  list  for  the  horse's  hoof  I 

Sigh  in  vain  for  the  rider  gay  I 
O  Fate  I  a  cruel  weft  and  woof, 

Have  you  wove  since  the  other  day.' 

The  singer's  voice  failed  him  a 
little  in  the  last  line,  and  wheu  lio 
finished  silence  sat  like  a  cloud  over 
them  for  a  minute,  then  it  was 
broken. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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DOWN  at  Cloyelly,  certainly.  Go, 
if  you  caQ,  and  look  about 
well  while  there;  for  you  will  eee 
something  to  rememb^,  something 
unlike  aught  that  has  met  your 
gaze  before,  something  that  may 
claim  to  be  like  nothing  but  itself. 
'Murray'  does  not  exaggerate  one 
iota  when  he  designates  it  'the 
most  romantic  Tillage  in  Doron- 
shire,  and  probably  in  the  king- 
dom.' If  there  be  a  town  or  Tillage 
in  England  the  journeying  through 
which  is  a  Teritable  'Getting  up 
stairs'  (and  down  again),  it  is  Clo- 
yelly. No  mere  steep  paths,  no 
ascending  and  descending  roads,  no 
slopes  at  which  the  coachman  need 
to  put  on  the  drag,  will  suffice  at 
Cloyelly.  Gradients  such  as  Jehu 
neyer  dreamed  of,  quirks  and  comers 
such  as  no  yehicle  eyer  rounded, 
mark  the  High  Street  of  this  notable 
place.  Whether  a  nurserymaid 
could  steer  a  perunbulator  and 
baby  through  the  blaoe  is  a  problem 
which  has  probably  not  yet  been 
solyed;  but  if  the  attempt  were 
made,  we  should  not  like  to  be  the 
baby. 

The  reader  need  not  consult  the 
Index  to  'Bradshaw'  in  the  hope 
of  discoyering  Cloyelly;  the  name 
will  not  be  found  there.  But  if  a 
map  of  sweet  Deyonshire  be  exa- 
mined, we  shall  perchance  see  the 
place  marked  on  the  line  of  coast 
between  Bideford  and  Hartland 
Point,  the  extreme  north-west  of 
the  county.  Nay,  we  must  not  be 
too  sure  eyen  of  this ;  for  Cloyelly 
is  one  of  those  flowers  which '  blush 
unseen ' — nearly;  it  is  omitted  alto- 
gether in  many  maps ;  and  the  coach 
or  'bus  itself  does  not  come  nearer 
than  a  mile  or  so  to  the  yiUage. 
If,  after  a  hurried  walk,  you  reach 
the  cross-road  a  minute  too  late, 
there  is  no  hope  for  you  saye  in  a 
nine-mile  trudge  to  Bideford.  No 
friendly  conductor  lifts  his  finger  to 
encourage  you  in  your  perplexity; 
you  must  ascertain  coach-hours  be- 
forehand, and  keep  to  them,  unless 
you  are  a  pedestiian  like  Walter 
White  or  Elihu  Burritt. 
The  strange  little  bays,  ooyes» 


combes,  inlets,  glens,  on  the  coast 
of  North  Deyon,  are  known  to  the 
loyers  of  natural  scenery  as  being 
among  the  most  beautif^  spots  in 
England.  Some  of  them  are  qnito 
unique,  like  nothing  else  to  be  seen 
on  other  coasts.  An  eloquent  writer 
describes,  with  the  admiration  of 
one  who  knows  them  well,  'thoee 
delightfal  glens,  which  cut  the  high 
table-lands  of  the  confines  of  Beyon 
and  Cornwall  and  opening  each 
through  its  gorge  of  down  and  rock 
towards  the  ooundless  Western 
Ocean.  .  •  .  Each  is  like  the 
other,  and  each  is  like  no  other 
English  scenery.  Each  has  its 
upright  walls,  inland  of  rich  oak- 
wood,  nearer  t^e  sea  of  dark-green 
furze,  then  of  smooth  turf,  then  of 
weird  black  difBs  which  range  out 
right  and  left  far  into  the  deep  sea, 
in  castles,  spires,  and  ynngs  of 
jagged  iron-stona  Each  hu  its 
narrow  strip  of  fertile  meadow;  its 
crystal  trout-stream,  winding  across 
and  across  from  one  hill-foot  to  the 
other ;  its  grey  stone  null,  with  the 
water  sparkling  and  hmnming 
round  the  dipping  wheel ;  its  dark 
rock-pools  among  the  tide-mark, 
where  the  salmon-trout  ^ther  in 
from  their  Atlantic  wanderings  after 
each  autumn  flood;  its  ridge  of 
blown  sand,  bright  with  golden 
trefoil  and  crimson  lady's  filngers; 
its  grey  bank  of  polished  pebbles, 
down  which  the  stream  rattles 
towards  the  sea  below.  Each  has 
ite  black  field  of  jagged  shark's- 
tooth  rock,  which  payee  the  ooye 
from  side  to  side,  streaked  here  and 
there  with  a  pink  lino  of  shell  sand, 
and  laced  with  white  foam  from  the 
eternal  surge,  stretching  in  parallel 
lines  out  to  the  coast,  in  stnta  set 
upright  on  edge,  or  tilted  towards 
each  other  at  strange  angles  by 
primssyal  earthquakes.  Such  is  the 
"Mouth,"  as  these  coyes  are  called, 
and  sach  the  jaws  of  teeth  which 
they  display,  one  rasp  of  which 
would  grind  abroad  the  timbers  of 
the  stoutest  ship.  To  landward, 
all  richness,  softness,  and  peace;  to 
seaward,  a  waste  and  brawling  wil- 
derness of  rock  and  water,  barren 
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to  the  fishennan,  and  hopeless  to 
the  shipwrecked  mariner.' 

Short  as   is   the  distance  from 
GIoYelly  to  the  spots  just  described, 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  different  cha- 
racter to  the  coast    The  *  Months' 
occur   in  that  line  of  sea-margin 
which  boldly  faces  the  west,  £rom 
Hartland   Point  to   Bnde   Hayen, 
partly   in   Pevon    and  partly    in 
Ck)mwall;   and  doubtless  they  re- 
ceive their  impress  from  some  pecu- 
liar action  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
currents  and  storms,  in  that  direc- 
tion.   At  and  near   Cloyelly,    the 
coast  is  marked  by  an  alternation 
of  precipitous  clifEs  and  bold  wooded 
heights,  winding  round  coves  and 
bays,  sometimes  presenting  a  small 
area  of  level  ground  near  the  water, 
but  more  frequently  plunging  down 
into  the    deep  with  a  suddenness 
rather  embarrassiug  to  house-build- 
ers.   Yet  have  the  fishermen  ma- 
naged to  make  homes  for  themselves 
in  many  of  these  secluded  nooks; 
and  thus  has  Clovelly  become  what 
it  is—a  fiBhiug  village  that  turns  its 
back  upon  the  land  in  very  odd 
fashion.    Bom  of  the  sea,  it  loves 
the  sea,  and  turns  its  clean  white 
&ce  towards  the  sea — leaving  the 
chimneypots   alone   to   claim   ac- 
quaintance with   the   land.     The 
Clovelly  men  have  caught  herrings 
and  mackerel,  plaice  and  conger, 
any  time  these  three  hundred  years 
—perhaps  twice  three  hundred.   In 
the  Elizabethan  days,  when  rumours 
of  Spanish  Armadas  converted  all 
Englishmen  into  heroes,  and  when  a 
gallant  gentlemanly  spirit  pervaded 
society,    Devonshire    was     distin- 
guished for  its  public  energy,  its 
bold,  daring  men.    Plymouth  took 
the  lead;    but  North  Devon   also 
made  its  voice  heard;  Ilfracombe, 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  Appledore,  and 
Clovelly  sent  forth  undaunted  spirits 
who  pursued  voyages  of  discovery  to 
regions  then  little  known :  and  spi- 
rits equally  bold  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  maiden  queen  when  her 
dominions  were  threatened  by  the 
Spaniard.     The  Drakes  and  Hawk- 
inses, Ealeighs  and  Gilberts,  Gren- 
villes  and  Ozenhams,  Leighs  and 
Carys — all  were  Devonshire  men  of 
Uioso  times. 

The  Bev.  C.  Kingsley,  in  his  re- 


markable Elizabethan  story  of 
'  Westward  Ho !'  has  not  forgotten 
little  Clovelly.  The  readers  of  the 
story  will  remember  that  Ozenham, 
when  inciting  the  Bideford  folk  to 
engage  in  the  wonderful  voyages 
about  that  time  made  to  the  New 
World,  said  to  them  vehemently — 
'  You  won't  let  the  Plymouth  men 
say  that  the  Bideford  men  daren't 
follow  them  ?  North  Devon  against 
South:  it  is  who'll  join?  who'll 
join?  It  is  but  a  step  of  a  way 
after  all,  and  sailing  as  smooth  as  a 
duck-pond  as  soon  as  you're  past 
Cape  Finisterre.  Ill  run  a  Clovelly 
herring-boat  there  and  back  for  a 
wager  of  twenty  pounds,  and  never 
ship  a  bucketlull  all  the  way. 
Who'll  join? 

;  '  *'  Ob,  who  will  Join,  JoUy  marlDers  all  ? 

And  -who  will  Join  f  says  he,  oh ! 

To  flU  hia  pockets  with  good  red  goold, 
"'     By  Hdllng  on  the  sea.  oh  1 " ' 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that 
Clovelly  had  the  honour  of  pro- 
ducing Salvation  Yeo,  one  of  the 
adventurers  who  went  'WestwMd 
ho!'  and  who  was  described  by  a 
companion  as  '  a  tall  man  and 
blao^  and  sweareth  awfully  in  Ms 
talk,  the  Lord  for^ve  him!'  but 
who  characterized  hunself  as  having 
been  '  bom  in  Clovelly  Street  in  the 
year  1526,  where  my  father  exer- 
cised the  mystery  of  a  barber- 
surgeon,  and  a  preacher  of  the 
people  since  called  Anabaptists,  for 
which  I  return  humble  thanks  to 
God.'  It  was  near  Clovelly,  too, 
that  Mr.  Kingsley  makes  Will  Cary 
overtake  Eustace  Leigh  and  the  two 
Jesuits — important  personages  in 
the  story. 

From  the  Clovelly  of  fiction  we 
go  to  the  Clovelly  of  fact,  and  we 
will  enter  it  by  the  lovely  walk 
called  the  '  Hobby.'  Oh,  that  all 
hobbies  were  equally  pleasant, 
equally  iree  from  all  that  could 
anger  or  injure  any  human  being! 
A  hobby  worthy  to  be  remembered 
is  this.  The  owner  of  all  the  land 
hereabouts,  a  wealthy  baronet,  pos- 
sesses a  fine  house  in  a  beautiful 
park ;  and  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
park  is  a  dense  wood  clothing  the 
whole  surface  of  a  series  of  bold 
hills  dipping  down  into  the  sea. 
Through  this  wood  the  owner  has 
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cnt  a  level  winding  road  abont  three 
miles  in  length,  at  a  height  of  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea — sometimes  so  bniied  in 
foliage  Uiat  the  sun's  light  can 
hardly  penetrate;  sometimes  touch- 
ing a  point  where  the  beautiful  sea 
comes  in  view,  far  down  beneath; 
sometimes  bending  abruptly  inland, 
in  order  to  wind  round  a  lovely 
inlet  or  glen,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  stream  is  brawling;  but  every- 
where bounded  on  the  lefb  or 
southern  side  by  a  steep  elevation, 
thickly  studded  with  trees  which 
have  borne  many  a  winter's  storm. 
This  sea-girt,  elevated,  umbrageous 
road  the  Devonshire  baronet  calls 
his  '  Hobby ;'  and  as  he  happens  to 
be  one  of  those  men  who  do  not 
churlishly  keep  their  pleasures  all 
to  themselves,  and  as  the  Hobby  is 
really  a  delightful  place,  there  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for  that  a 
traveller  may  enter  it  without  fee 
or  form,  and  with  no  further  trouble 
than  passing  through  a  gate — or 
sometimes  climbing  over  it 

We  have  passed  through  this 
gate;  we  have  walked  the  Hobby 
in  great  joyousness;  we  have 
emerged  at  another  gate  farther 
west;  and  lo!  there  is  Glovelly  be- 
fore us.  No,  not  before  us,  but 
umler  us.  We  lean  on  a  rail  and 
look  over  a  ledge,  and  there  are  the 
Glovelly  houses  two  or  three  or  even 
four  hundred  feet  beneath.  Every 
Glovelly  cottage  has  the  privilege  of 
looking  down  the  chimney  of  its 
next  door  neighbour.  Little  ledges 
and  miniatu^  terraces  come  into 
sight  at  various  depths  beneath  the 
eye,  each  having  a  white  stone  house 
or  two  perched  upon  it,  and  each 
fringed  by  gambolling  children, 
whose  immunity  from  danger  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  place.  Fisher- 
men are  lolling  and  talking  on  one 
little  terrace;  blue  shirts  and  blue 
trousers  are  hanging  on  a  line  on 
another;  women  are  carrying  to 
another  sundry  pails  of  water, 
brought  from  places  apparently  al- 
most inaccessible.  It  is  evident  at 
a  glanoe  that  the  whole  village  is 
built  on  a  series  of  rocky  ledges,  two 
or  more  houses  on  each;  and  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is  whether 
anything  deserving  tiie  name  of  a 


street  can  wind  its  way  among  those 
ledges. 

From  the  Hobby  gate  a  steep 
road  descends  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hundred 
yards — steep  enough  to  make  both 
horse  and  man  pant,  but  still  a  road 
laboriously  accessible  to  wheel  vehi- 
cles.   Then  a  sharp  turn  presents 
itself,  and  with  it  an  abandonment 
of  this  road.    We  have  High  Street, 
Glovelly,   before  us.     The   horse, 
Dobbin,  can  pass  up  and  down,  bat 
woe  to  the  venicle  tnat  should  make 
the   attempt!     Virtually  the  one 
street  of  Glovelly  is  a  zigzag  stair- 
case some  hundired  feet  in  height; 
for  although  the  steps  are  neither  so 
narrow  nor  so   high   as   ordinary 
steps,  yet  steps  they  are,  and  steps 
they  must  be,  to  enable  tihe  Glo- 
vellians   to  make  progress  at  all. 
On  a  roadway  without  such  steps 
down  we  should  go  with  a  run. 
Passing  several  of  the  clean  stone 
houses,  we  come  to  the  inn,  the  one 
link  between  Glovelly  and  the  civi- 
lised world  above.    A  tidy  little  inn 
it  is,  with  its  clean  rooms,  its  little 
terrace  in  front,  and  its  delidons 
fresh  herrings  for  breakfisust  or  tea. 
But  oh !  for  that  insatiable  cockney- 
ism,  that  yearning  for  a  visitors* 
book  I    Glovelly,  begun  to  be  known 
as  a  curious  place,  and  began  to  be 
visited  by  tourists,  must  forsooth 
have  its  visitors'  book  at  the  little 
inn ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  find 
John  Thomson  recording  how  plea- 
santly he  spent  a  day  at  Glovelly ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glutterbuck  evincing 
their  sense  of  the  civility  experienced 
at  the  inn ;  Mr.  and  the  two  Misses 
Higginbottom   leaving    on   record 
their  appreciation  of  Glovelly  her- 
rings;   Mr.   Bolt   and    party    an- 
nouncing their  detennination  to  re- 
visit the  place  next  year;  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Simper  describing  inverse 
his  sensations  when  strolling  with 
Agnes  among  the  crannies  and  cor- 
ners of  the  little  bay.     Shut  the 
book  and  pass  on. 

Turn  one  comer,  then  anotfaerj 
then  another,  down,  down  the  steps, 
wondering  whether  we  shall  ever 
reach  the  bottom,  and  wondering 
still  more  why  the  Glovelly  children 
do  not  break  their  necks  by  tum- 
bling off  the  ledges  into  the  depths 
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below.  Bat  CloTelly  children  do 
not  break  their  necks,  nor  need  we> 
althongh  the  stair  road  is  really  a 
perplexing  one.  Half  way  down  we 
come  to  a  small  platform  a  few  yards 
square,  the  domain  of  a  coastguards- 
man,  who  from  his  Acropolis  looks 
down  upon  the  world  of  waters  be* 
low,  and  tarns  an  instinctiye  eye  to 
a  smuggler's  boat  under  any  dis- 
guise or  subterfuge.  But  smuggling 
has  gone  much  out  of  foshion ;  and 
the  honest,  hardy,  weatherbeaten 
representatiTO  of  her  Majesty  has 
little  else  to  do  than  to  keep  his 
weather  eye  open.  Down,  down 
again  to  other  ledges,  other  little 
terraces,  on  which  the  houses  are 
perched  in  the  oddest  fJEuhion  ima- 
ginable. At  some  places  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  we  are  scram- 
bling  along  the  High  Street  or  into 
the  passage  of  a  house,  so  much 
are  they  alike;  but  by  dint  of  a 
careful  picking  and  looking  at  our 
steps  we  at  length  reach  the  bottom 
of  this  very  original  staircase.  There 
is  the  little  bay,  a.doU  of  a  place,  with 
a  little  fishing  pier  and  a  little  bit  of 
beadi  on  which  the  bargainings  for 
fish  tiJce  place.  The  Cloyellians 
are  all  fiaherman;  or  if  some  of 
them  lire  b^  selling  commodities  to 
the  rest,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the 
shops  are.  According  as  fish  are  or 
are  not  plentiful,  so  is  Gloyelly 
flourishing  or  desponding;  for  fish 
is  here  the  all  in  all,  the  gold  mine 
that  pays  for  everything.  The 
Bideford  and  Hartland  K)lk,  and 
others  from  the  interior,  come  down 
to  the  beach  by  a  very  circuitous 
road  which  avoids  the  village  alto- 
gether, and  buy  all  that  the  fisher- 
men haye  caught  Glovelly  does 
not  carry  its  own  wares  to  market 

A  beautiful  picture  does  the  vil- 
lage present  when  seen  from  a  short 
distance  out  aft  sea.  Lof^  hills, 
dotted  with  trees  to  the  summit, 
bound  the  little  semicircular  bay; 
and  the  white  houses  dot  this  green 
background  at  intervals  from  the 
sea  level  to  a  great  height,  giving  to 
the  village  an  aspect  of  largeness 
beyond  its  real  character.  On  the 
one  side  can  be  seen  the  fine  bold 
wooded  hill  round  which  the '  Hobby' 
has  been  cut;  on  the  other  side  the 
equally  fine  hill  occupied  by  the 
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mansion  and  park  of  Glovelly  Gourt. 
Nor  need  the  lover  of  stern  biure 
rocks  lack  food  to  his  taste,  seeing 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  mural 
precipices  shooting  down  sheer  into 
the  sea,  too  sharply  and  abruptly  to 
leave  any  beach  at  the  rock  foot. 
Hanging  and  clinging  seaweeds, 
shells  and  their  inhabitants,  pebbles 
that  would  yield  something  to  the 
lapidary,  all  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  little  terraces  and  ledges  are 
visible  higher  and  higher  up  the 
slope;  the  coastguardsman  is  seen 
perched  on  his  platform ;  the  white 
stone  houses,  embosomed  in  trees, 
dot  the  picture;  while  Dobbin  is 
labouring  up  the  staircase,  carrying 
on  his  back  the  coals  necessary  for 
the  domestic  wants  of  the  inn  and 
some  of  the  cottages.  Those  coals 
are  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  South  Wales,  and  are  per- 
haps paid  for  in  fish.  It  is  clear 
that  a  road  too  steep  for  any  vehicle 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  Dobbin's  services.  It  is 
among  the  oral  traditions  of  Glovelly 
that  once  upon  a  time  (and  that  not 
very  longaeo)  Dobbin's  predecessor 
was  an  old  woman,  whose  sturdy 
back  brought  up  the  steep  ascent  a 
weight  of  coals  that  would  have 
tried  many  a  man  even  on  a  level 
road.  But  Glovelly  has  a  right  to 
do  things  in  its  own  &shion,  unlike 
its  neighbours.  As  a  viUage  sui 
generis  it  must  not  be  judged  by 
ordioary  standards  The  fishermen 
are  a  goodnatured,  simple-hearted 
folk,  kaowing  very  little  of  the 
world  of  Devonshire  beyond  their 
own  little  nook,  and  often  disposed 
to  wonder  why  other  places  are  so 
much  in  a  hurry.  When  the  rail- 
way was  opened  as  fkr  as  Bideford, 
such  of  \&d  Glovellians  as  went  to 
see  it  stared  indeed.  If  you  chat  with 
one  of  them  on  the  littie  ietiy,  per- 
haps he  will  ask  you  kindly  to  write 
a  letter  for  him ;  his  skill  in  the  art 
of  writing  is  but  slender,  and  he 
wishes  to  send  a  message  to  his 
sister,  who  is  in  service  in  some 
other  and  more  aristocratic  part  of 
the  county.  If  you  grant  his  re- 
quest he  will  overwhelm  you  with 
thanks,  and  with  a  proffor  of  many 
more  fresh  herrings  than  you  would 
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like  to  take  away  with  yon ;  or  he 
would  take  them  np  to  the  inn  for 
you,  where  you  could  have  them 
brofled  as  an  accompaniment  to  tea. 
¥i!Rj  miles  across  me  estuary  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  to  the  Welsh  coast, 
is  fieffther  than  he  can  see ;  but  he  is 
in  a  region  of  winteor  storms,  and 
can  tell  many  a  tale  of  wreck  and 


disaster.  Let  us  hope  that  Cloirelly 
will  never  be  a  '  fiianionable' place, 
with  its  steps  cut  away  in  smooth 
road-shape,  and  its  nooks  and  cor- 
ners made  genteel  and  Torquay-like. 
Let  Lynton  and  Lynmouth  keep 
their  tourists'  hotels,  but  let  the 
little  inn  at  Glovdly  nerer  he 
ashamed  of  broiled  herrings. 


ALL  SMOKE 


IS  a  general  proposition,  which 
persons  who  are  scrupulous 
to  ue  letter  in  their  statements 
might  choose  to  modify  into '  Nearly 
all  people  smoke.'  There  is  a  small 
minority  who  refirain  from  smoking ; 
but  those  who  do  not  smoke  are 
considered,  by  those  who  do,  as  Tery 
X)oor  creatures  indeed. 

Sometimes,  on  contemplating  the 
hourly  indulgence  in  this  uniyersal 
habit,  this  cosmopolitan  luxury,  I 
ask  myself  how  the  world — that  is 
to  say  the  Old  World—got  on  before 
A.D.  1550,  or  thereabouts.  We  were 
all  poor  creatures  then ;  our  mouths 
were  undecorated  with  cigars,  our 
pockets  ungamished  with  lucifers, 
vestas,  and  neat  little  yolumes  of 
cigarette  paper.  No  young  ladies, 
then,  embroidered  tobacco  pouches, 
or  sold  them  at  fimcy  fairs  for  fancy 
prices.  The  tinder-box  and  its 
substitutes  were  confined  to  the 
kitchen,  or  to  the  baggage  of  serious 
enterprising  travellers  who  might 
have  to  roast  their  own  dinner  over 
dry  sticks,  after  shooting  it  and  pre- 
paring it  themselves  in  the  forest 
The  meerschaum,  the  yard  of  clay, 
and  the  hrule-gueule,  or  short, 
black,  muzzle-burner,  were  equally 
unknown  and  uninvented.  There  is 
no  smoke  without  fire,  and  there  is 
no  tobacco-smoke  wittiout  tol^cco ; 
and  yet  the  world  did  get  on,  some- 
how, before  aj).  1550. 

'  All  Smoke '  is  so  slight  an  exag- 
geration, that  it  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  uncavilled  at.  All  men  smoke 
— as  all  ducks  and  geese  swim — with 
exceptions,  which,  if  tiiey  do  not 
confirm,  certainly  do  not  invalidate 
the  rule.  It  may  be  granted,  too, 
that  the  habit  of  smoking  varies  in 
intensity  at  d^erent  spots  of  the 


civilized  globe.  InEraiioe,8mokii^ 
wears  the  teeth  out  of  the  waA- 
man's  mouth  at  an  early  aga  He 
\sannot  work  without  his  pipe;  while 
his  hands  are  bui^,  his  lips  must 
puff.  He  cannot  walk  to  his  meals 
without  it ;  he  cannot  digest  them 
afterwards  without  it.  On  a  holi- 
day, especially,  he  cannot  take  his 
pleasure  without  it;  he  cannot  go 
to  sleep  without  it  Paley  sud 
that  teeth  were  made,  sot  to  ache, 
but  to  eat  with.  A  French  artisanlB 
or  labourer's  teeth  were  given  to 
him  to  hold  a  pipe.  Thai  is  the 
final  cause  of  Franoh  dentition  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  human  race. 
For  the  last  five  thousand  years  it 
has  beei^  perfecting  itself  for  that 
main  purpose.  Iron  would  not 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  that  many 
of  these  teeth  have  stood.  But  con- 
sidering that  teeth  are  also  valuable 
for  other  purposes  besides  pipe- 
holding,  I  wonder  that  that  ingenious 
nation  has  not  invented  some  patent 
indestructible  mouth  pipe-holder. 

Then  again,  in  Germany,  do  theiy 
smoke,  or  don't  th^  ?  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  do,  a  little.  Not 
to  insist  on  what  the  vulgar  does,  I 
will  merely  instance  in  &iB  respect 
the  ways  of  a  German  professor,  as 
sketched  by  an  able  ootemponay.* 
Your  German  professor  never  gels 
on  in  the  world,  and  be  amokes  all 
the  dav  and  most  of  the  night  It 
must  be  allowed  that  no  human 
being,  not  even  a  Turk,  nor  an 
English  ensign,  nor  a  Frenidi  peasant 
of  the  Departoment  du  Noid,  can 
smoke  anyUiing  like  a  German  pro- 
fessor. A  really  practised  and 
hardened  German  professor  will  not 
only   smoke    durmg  every   otiier 
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moment  of  his  \raking  horns,  bat  he 
will  smoke  all  thiongh  his  dimier, 
taking  alternately  a  mouthful  of  food 
and  a  mouthfol  of  smoke.  His 
spending  years  in  preying  that  Being 
and  Not-Being  are  the  same,  or  that 
they  are  not  the  same,  and  if  not, 
why  not,  and  how  otherwise,  might 
seem  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  All- 
Smoke  question;  but  some  people 
might  reasonably  opine  that  it  is 
only  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
smoke. 

In  northern  Italy  at  least,  smoking 
on  the  wing  has  become  so  general 
a  practice,  that  almost  as  much  at- 
tention seems  paid  to  your  whiff  by 
the  way  as  to  your  reaching  your 
final  destination.  At  the  Turin 
station,  you  step  out  on  the  platform, 
to  take  your  place  in  a  oeparting 
train. 

'Fumazel  FumareT  shouts  the 
guard,  pointing  to  a  second-class 
oarriage. 

'Non  Fumare;  G^enoal'  says  a 
trayeller  who  is  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  this  stage.  'I  don't 
want  to  go  to  Fumare,  but  to  Genoa. 
I  don't  eyen  remember  to  haye  seen 
Fumare  either  on  the  time-table  or 
cm  the  map.  "Non  Fumare,  non 
Fumare,  se  yi  place,"  if  you  please.' 

'Non  Fumare  I  Non  Fumare!' 
again  shouts  the  guard,  pointing  to 
a  contiguous  carriage. 

Quom  I  to  my  puzzled  fellow- 
txayeller,  'The  tram  is  going  to 
Genoa,  sir ;  but "  fumare  "  indicates 
the  carriages  where  you  may  smoke, 
''  non  fumare^"  where  you  may 
not' 

'Ahl  Thank  you.  To  be  surel' 
he  said.  'My  Italian  has  grown 
msty,  for  want  of  use.  I  took 
Fumare  for  a  station  I' 

Nor  may  we  in  justice  neglect 
American  exploits  in  the  smoking 
lina  A  letter  from  Winconsin  men- 
tioned the  existence  there  of  an  in- 
diyidual  named  Joseph  (it  should 
liaye  been  Methuselali)  Orile,  who 
was  supposed  at  that  date  (April, 
1865)  to  be  the  oldest  man  on  earth. 
He  is,  or  was,  a  Frenchman,  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tvetot,  in 
Normandy.  His  baptismal  register 
assigned  him,  then,  the  respectable 
age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-zune 
years.    He  was  still  actiye,  able  to 


deaye  wood,  and  to  walk  distances 
of  seyeral  miles.  His  habits  were 
regular;  his  consumption  of  drink 
was  moderate ;  but  he  could  not  hye 
without  smoking  irom  morning  till 
nighi  If  tobacco  be  a  poison,  we 
must  either  admit  that  it  is  a  yery 
slow  one,  or  else  suppose  that  Me- 
thuselah Grile  had  attained  what  is 
technically  called  'a  tolerance'  of 
its  influence. 

From  the  aged,  turn  we  to  the 
juyoniles.  The  Journal  of  Education, 
of  Ohio  (date  unknown;,  informs  us 
that  in  one  of  the  schools  of  that 
states  consisting  of  fiye-and-thirty 
boys  and  girls,  tiiere  are  nine  littie 
boys  who  quid,  and  fiye  little  girld 
who  smoke  tobacco.  The  Journal 
seems  annoyed  by  that  statistical 
fact.  '  We  say  nothing  about  the 
quidding,'  it  wails  aloud ; '  but  when 
we  think  of  the  smokeresses,  we 
ahnost  fancy  ourselyes  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.'  The  Journal  is  wrong 
to  express  surprise.  In  a  go-ahead 
nation  like  the  United  States,  the 
young  idea,  tanght  or  untaught,  will 
sometimes  make  extraordinary 
shoots.  All  that  remains  is  for 
American  mistresses  of  deportment 
to  teach  young  ladies  graceful  ways 
of  holding  a  cigarette,  and  of  making 
the  smoke,  as  it  escapes,  inyariably 
curl  in  the  line  of  beauiy. 

If  the  noyelty  with  wluch  America 
presented  us,  only  three  hundred 
years  ago,  had  beenattractiye  to  any 
of  the  senses,  we  might  be  less  sur- 
prised at  the  hold  it  has  taken  of 
all  the  Old  World  populations.  But 
its  power  is  quite  paradoxical.  Al- 
though the  pilant  itself  is  of  portly 
mien,  prepared  tobacco  has  nothing 
which  pleases  or  inyites  the  eye; 
while  to  the  taste,  the  smell,  the 
stomach,  it  is  at  the  outset  absolutely 
offensiye.  Who  is  there  who  does 
not  remember  the  painful  experi- 
ment of  learning  to  smoke  ? 

Amongst  others.  Napoleon  I. 
either  neyer  could  or  neyer  would 
learn.  In  Egypt,  he  pretended  to 
smoke — as  he  held  out  his  possible 
conyersion  to  Islamism^to  please 
the  Egyptians  by  adopting  their 
customs.  But  he  neyer  could  light 
his  pipe  himself.  It  was  his  Mame- 
luke Boustan's  duly  to  set  it  going. 
If  his  master^let  it  go  out  again, 
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charcoal  and  matches  were  notroia- 
ously  exx)en8iYe. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Persian  am- 
bassador presented  him  with  a  very 
handsome  pipe,  he  ordered  his  yalet 
de  chambre.  Constant,  to  fill  and 
light  it  The  fire  being  applied  to 
the  month  of  the  bowl,  all  that 
remained  was  to  make  the  tobacco 
catch;  bnt  in  the  way  in  which  his 
Majesty  set  abont  it,  no  smoke  would 
have  appeared  from  that  time  till 
doomsday.  He  simply  closed  and 
opened  lus  lips,  without  drawing  the 
least  in  the  world. 

'  What  the  deuce  I'  he  exclaimed 
at  last  '  There  is  no  setting  light 
to  it' 

Constant  diffidently  ventured  to 
obserye  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
proceed  exactly  in  the  usual  way, 
and  showed  him  the  right  mode  of 
goinff  to  work;  but  the  inai)t 
scholar  still  returned  to  his  bad  imi- 
tation of  the  act  of  yawning.  Tired 
at  last  of  his  useless  efforts, '  Con- 
stant/ he  blarted  out, '  do  you  light 
the  pipe ;  I  cannot* 

So  said,  so  done.  It  was  returned 
to  him  with  the  steam  well  up, 
going  at  a  high-pressure  rate  with  a 
double  Persian  power  of  smoke. 
Scarcely  had  he  drawn  a  whiff,  when 
the  smoke,  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  get  rid  of,  went  down  his 
throat,  coming  out  again  through 
his  nose  and  eyes.  As  soon  as  he 
had  reooTered  his  breath, '  Take  it 
awayl'  he  gasped,  'take  it  away! 
What  an  infection !  What  a  set  of 
pigs  they  must  be !  It  has  turned 
my  stomach  I' 

He  was  ill  for  more  than  an  hour 
afterwards;  and  he  renounced  for 
ever  'a  pleasure,  whose  enjoyment,' 
he  said, '  was  only  good  to  fill  up  the 
time  of  idle  people  with  nothing 
better  to  do.' 

Nature  certainly  has  done  her  best 
to  deter  us  firom  the  use  of  the 
dreamy  weed;  and,  as  happened 
long  ago,  men  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  forbidden  fruit  And 
when  I  say  men,  I  include  with 
them  women.  Ladies  might  possibly 
be  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  of 
contradiction  when  they  first  thrust 
powdered  tobacco  up  their  pretty 
noses.  AccordiDg  to  the  doggrel 
song  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  snuff- 


_  lady,  somebody  said  tbej 
should  not;  consequently,  they 
would. 

'ApiDdioforaff 
That  hoRid  staff? 
Take  it?    No,  indeed,  I  eaii*<. 

Such.  Sally,  dear, 
W<u  my  idei^ 
Until  my  bosbaiid  said  "  Ton  Aan'ty 

•«  You  shan't  r  tome! 
Ftddle-denlee ! 

Of  coone  I  take  it  on  the  dy. 

Yoa  know,  dear  Sail, 

For  "  shan't "  or  ••  ahaU," 
What  bobbandB  say  b—all  my  eye  f 

This  spirited  personage  deseryed, 
in  return,  to  be  addressed  in  the 
bighflown  language  in  which  Balzac 
(not  the  modem  noyelist)  requeBtod 
a  pinch  of  a  lady  who  flourished  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  '  Madame,' 
he  said,  'permit  my  digital  extre- 
mities to  insinuate  themaelves  into 
your  tobacchic  concayity,  to  obtain 
from  it  the  subtle  powder  whidi 
dissipates  and  confounds  the  aquatic 
humours  of  my  inundated  and 
swampy  brain.' 

Who,  again,  would  ever  hare  sap- 
posed  beforehand  that  the  taxes  on 
so  detestoble  an  article  would  ever 

S reduce  an  important  item  in  the 
tate's revenue?  Tetsuchweknov 
to  be  the  case  in  moio  than  one 
European  country. 

Fancy,  some  three  hundred  yesis 
ago,  when  Jean  Nioot,  king's  advo- 
cate and  ambassador  extraordinary, 
first  sent  tobacco  to  France  from 
Portug^,  as  a  present  to  that  amiable 

queen,  Ontherine  de  Medicis— only 
fancy  a  bold  financier  requesting  sn 
audience  of  the  CSardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, and  addressing  him  to  the 
following  purport 

'  Monseigneur,  knowing  the  trea- 
sury to  be  in  a  somewhat  pitiable 
condition,  I  am  come  to  propose  a 
tax  which  will  bring  you  in  a  couple 
of  hundred  millions  of  francs,  cheer- 
fully paid — Toluntary  contributions 
to  &e  State  revenue.  There  will  be 
taxpayers  in  every  fieunily  through- 
out the  land,  aiMi  you  will  never 
have  to  seize  or  squeeze  to  collect  it/ 

'  State  your  project,'  the  cardinal 
might  coldly  reply. 

'Monseigneur,  it  is  simply  this. 
The  Government  has  only  to  zeserre 
to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  a  certain  herb,  which  is  to 
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be  reduced  to  a  powder  sufficiently 
fine  for  people  to  staff  it  up  their 
noses.  The  plant  may  also  oe  left 
in  the  leaf,  to  be  chewed,  or  to  be 
bomt  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling 
its  smoke.' 

'Your  plant,  then,  affords  a  de- 
lightful perfome,  sweeter  than  am- 
ber, musk,  or  roses?* 

'By  no  means,'  the  speculator 
would  reply.  '  Its  smell  is  unplea- 
sant rather  than  not' 

'  I  understand.  It  is  a  panacea, 
a  specific,  endowed  with  marvellous 
healing  Tirtues — x>erhaps  snatching 
sick  men  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.' 

'Not  at  all,  quite  the  contrary. 
The  habit  of  sniffing  in  the  pow- 
dered herb  weakens  the  memory 
and  destroys  the  smelL  It  causes 
giddiness.  There  are  instances  of 
its  bringing  on  blindness  and  even 
apoplexy.  Chewed,  it  renders  the 
breath  offensive  and  puts  the  sto- 
mach out  of  order.  Inhaling  the 
smoke  is  a  different  afGur.  First 
attempts  bring  on  pains  in  the  chest, 
nausea,  swimming  in  the  head,  colic, 
and  cold  perspiration;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  and  by  persevering, 
you  gradually  get  accustomed  to  it.' 

'  How  many  people  do  you  believe 
you  will  find  to  be  fools  and  idiots 
enough  to  pxmish  themselves  for 
your  tax-gathering  purposes  by 
smoking  tMs  plant  or  stuffing  their 
nostrils  with  it?' 

'There  will  one  day  be,  Mon- 
seigneur,  more  than  twenty  millions 
in  France  alone.  I  don't  mention 
the  millions  in  England,  Germany, 
and  elsewhere,  because  they,  Mon- 
seignenr,  pay  tu  no  taxes.' 

If  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the 
schemer  out  of  doors  in  a  huff,  or 
got  him  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum, 
his  contemporaries  would  have  given 
him  small  blame  for  it  And  yet, 
as  events  have  proved,  he  would 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  reject- 
ing that  counsel. 

This  last  bit  of  badinage  is  the 
whimsical  view  which  Alphonse 
Kanr  takes  of  the  tobacco-tax  ques- 
tion; but  he  exaggerates,  perhaps, 
the  dangers  of  the  weed  when  em- 
ployed with  ordinary  precaution. 
Another  of  his  oountiymen,  Eugene 
Pelletan,  rivals  our  King  James  I. 
in  the  Violenoe  of  his  counterblast 


against  tobacco,  ascribing  to  it  a 
considerable  share  in  causing  what 
he  considers  the  decadence  of 
France.  Be  it  noted  that  he  holds 
up  for  wine,  lauding  it  as  the  genuine 
national  beverage,  and  utterly  pro- 
scribing the  use  of  alcohol.  Dram- 
drinking  is  his  terror  and  aversion, 
while  beer  finds  little  favour  in  his 
eyes.  Wine,  for  him,  is  his  health 
and  sanity ;  eau  de  vie  and  absinthe, 
madness  and  ruin.  The  flame  of 
brandy  bums  up  the  blood,  and  the 
race  of  Frenchmen  is  dwindling 
away  in  consequence.  The  standard 
height  for  soldiers  ia  obliged  to  be 
reduced.  Thanks  to  absinthe,  thanks 
to  the  distillers  of  beetroot— and 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  aug- 
ments every  year — in  another  cen- 
tury, perhaps  in  less,  the  world  will 
really  behold  Frenchmen  consump- 
tive, puny,  ricketty,  unable  to  handle 
either  Emade  or  gun,  like  the  French- 
men of  old  English  caricatures. 
Now  alcohol  calls  in  the  aid  of  to- 
bacco, by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
out  of  simple  symmetry.  One  over- 
excites  the  brain,  the  other  benumbs 
and  stupefies  it 

According  to  M.  Pelletan,  the  yery 
introduction  of  tobacco  could  not 
happen  in  an  ordinary  way.  The 
circumstances  accompanying  it  were 
necessarily  startling  and  fantastic, 
like  the  compounding  a  charm  or 
the  completing  an  incantation.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  monsoon 
wafted  to  Manilla  a  vessel  manned 
by  apes  of  a  singular  species. 
Dressed  up  like  men,  they  imitated 
human  shape  so  well  as  to  cause  an 
illusion  for  the  first  few  moments. 
But  they  ate  fire-sticks,  and  rejected 
the  smoke  through  a  nasal  protu- 
berance of  portentous  length. 

These  curious  animals  were 
Spaniards,  who  had  just  learnt  in 
Ainerica  the  art  of  smoking,  and 
brought  it  piping  hot  to  the  coast 
of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  accustomed  to 
the  small  noses  of  the  Malayan 
race,  could  not  behold  without  se* 
cret  horror  the  comucopious  aqui- 
line of  the  Gastilian  type.  The 
long  noses  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  short  noses,  thanks  to  the  help 
of  the  arquebuse.  The  conquerors 
tamed  the  conquered  race,  reducing 
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them  to  slayery.  Do  you  know 
how  ?  By  stnpefying  and  besotting 
them  with  cigars. 

France  offered  a  long  resistance 
to  the  invasion  of  tobacco.  The 
regent  distributed  it  gratuitously, 
to  excite  a  taste  for  it  and  create  an 
artificial  want.  The  tobacco  tax,  at 
that  time,  brought  in  a  few  hundred 
thousand  francs,  at  the  very  outside. 
It  now  produces  two  hundred  mil- 
lions. 

But,  at  least,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  tobacco  was  taken  in  pow- 
der by  the  nose,  and  there  was  some- 
thing sympathetic  in  that  fashion  of 
taking  it.  The  snuff-box  passed 
from  hand  to  hand;  fingers  were 
thrust  into  it,  in  turn.  The  box 
itself  represented  a  work  of  art,  a 
jewel  of  price,  a  breviary  of  the 
heart,  a  portrait  of  some  beloved 
object 

It  was  a  mode  well  suited  to  the 
affected  society  of  effeminate  sei- 
gneurs, smart  little  abbds,  giddy- 
brained  duchesses,  crumpled-up 
beauties,  and  heart-shaped  mouths 
oonstantiy  baited  with  a  smile.  The 
action  of  the  thumb  in  administer- 
ing the  pinch,  by  making  the  nose 
turn  up  more  and  more,  gave  it  a 
defiant  air ;  and  the  snuff  itself,  by 
peppering  the  mucous  membrane, 
spurred  the  intellect,  and  the  witti- 
cism exploded.  Heaven  knows  what 
sort  of  witticism!  But  the  eighteenth 
century  thought  of  little  else  than 
love-making,  with  an  epigram  now 
and  then  to  break  the  monotony. 

Snuff,  incessantly  injected  into  the 
nasal  sinus,  ended  by  destroying  the 
sense  of  smell.  If  the  eighteenth 
century  indulged  in  the  love  of 
flowers,  it  didf  so  unconscious  of 
their  perfume.  Its  nose  was  stopped 
up.  Now  whoever  loses  the  mi- 
pressionabiliiiy  of  a  sense,  at  the 
same  time  loses  a  portion  of  native 
modesty.  Witness  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  eighte^th 
century,  through  its  nasal  deafness, 
became  mad  after  game  kept  till  it 
was  high  and  tainted—after  putre- 
faction on  a  silver  dish.  For  the 
same  reason  itcourted  coarse  amours, 
the  gallantry  of  the  lamp-post  and 
the  gutter.  The  Du  Bairy  reigned 
everywhere,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  aristocratic  circles.    So- 


ciety so  foul  could  only  be  cleansed 
by  plunging  it  in  the  wash-tub  of 
revolution. 

And  now  that  man  has  recovered 
his  nose,  that  he  can  inhale  the 
perfume  of  beauty  and  flowers,  he 
extinguishes  another  sense,  that  is, 
another  perception  of  modesty.  He 
takes  in  tobacco  by  the  mouth,  he 
breathes  it  in  smoke.  He  converts 
the  sanctuary  of  taste  into  a  chim- 
ney. He  lines  and  impregnates 
every  comer  of  his  palate  with  a 
sooty  coal  of  nicotine.  And  yet  that 
is  the  place  where  the  immortal  soul 
gives  audience,  the  dwelling-place 
of  speech — speech,  the  glorious  com- 
munication of  man  with  man,  of  man 
with  woman.  And  when  he  whis- 
pers a  confidence  of  the  heart,  it 
floats  from  his  lip  infected  by  the 
pipe,  like  the  hot  puff  of  fulsome 
vapour  which  reel^  up  from  the 
window  of  an  underground  kitdien. 
What  poetry  can  words  of  love  re- 
tain when  they  present  themselves 
in  such  bad  company  ?  A  wcnnan 
must  sadly  want  to  pardon  the  man 
when  she  goes  so  &r  as  to  excuse 
the  cigar. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Nature  (who 
appoints  sentinels  to  guard  ns  from 
ourselves)  protests  against  this  in- 
ternal fumigation  of  our  persons. 
In  vain  does  she  charitably  warn  us 
of  the  danger  by  the  very  difiicnlty 
we  have  in  acclimatising  ourselves 
to  tobacco  smoke.  The  contagion 
of  example  draws  us  cm :  the  demon 
of  the  pipe  has  got  possession  of  us. 
No  doubt  the  novitiate  is  long.  We 
suffer  sea-sickness  ten  times  a  day; 
we  shudder  with  chilly  ague  fits, 
but  by  dint  of  undergoing  the 
penance  we  acquire  the  right  of 
smelling  offensively. 

'  Tobacco  has  killed  Idssing,'  says 
Michelet  It  does  more;  it  closes 
the  dbrawing-room.  Formerly  peo- 
ple conversed  afier  dinner.  Men 
and  women,  assembled  round  the 
same  lamp,  went  through  a  course 
of  mutual  instruction.  The  men 
initiated  the  women  into  inteUectual 
life;  the  women  taught  the  men  the 
graceful  arts  of  pleamng.  Both  p«r> 
ties  were  gainers  by  the  bargiaio. 
It  was  free  exchange  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. 

But  the  male  porticfti  of  the  French 
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population  are  annons  to  compete 
with  Yarmouth  red  herring  and 
Hamburgh  smoked  beef.  Whenever 
ih^  are  asked  to  dinner,  as  soon  as 
they  get  back  to  tiie  drawing-room 
they  oast  melancholy  glances  in  all 
directions.  What  does  it  matter  to 
them  that  their  hostess  is  handsome 
or  witty  and  clerer?  Has  a  young 
man  of  the  present  day  any  need  to 
toss  back  the  ball,  and  answer  one 
amusing  speech  by  another?  After 
dinner  he  is  faint  and  languid ;  his 
thoughts  are  absent;  his  heurt  is 
wandering  after  a  Havannah  cigar. 

But,  aaa  well-bred  woman  cannot 
convert  her  drawing-room  into  a 
pothouse,  every  creature  who  wears 
or  might  wear  a  moustache  takes 
his  departure  at  the  earliest  occsr 
sion,  and  goes  into  female  society 
whffle  he  can  smoke  at  ease,  lolling 
back  with  his  legs  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Every  evening  La  Jeunease 
Dork  takes .  practical  lessona  in 
(Tnidsm.  Now  and  then  an  ilSg<mtey 
moving  in  good  society,  in  despair 
at  the  c  jgar%  severing  humanity  in 
two  and  condemning  her  to  a  life  of 
conversational  celibacy,  endeavours 
to  retain  the  deserters  by  opening  a 
smoking-room  in  her  mansion,  and 
herself  setting  the  example  with  a 
cigarette. 

But  tobacco  has  a  ftdler  flavour 
in  an  equivocal  than  in  a  respectable 
hoose.  There,  at  least,  it  can  be 
moistened  witii  beer  and  brandy. 
And  tiiUB  a  stinking  West  Indian 
plant,  burnt  in  the  human  gullet^ 
tiankhes  the  wine-glass  more  and 
moia  Neither  the  perfumed  pro- 
duce of  Medoc  nor  the  eleotric  vin- 
tages of  Burgundy  retain  their  hold 
on  tiie  smoker's  palate.  The  un- 
happy wretch  plunges  his  lip  in  a 
TOtby  and  bitter  decoction  of  hops, 
or  swallows  a  glass  of  kirsch  at  a 
gulp,  which  is  one  way  as  good  as 
another  of  firing  a  pistol  into  one's 
mouth. 

Smoking,  like  dram-drinking,  is 
the  oooflequence  of  having  nol£ing 
to  do,  of  disenchantment  of  the  heart 
and  mind.  A  prisoner  of  state 
alleged,  '  Before  entering  my  cell,  I 
was  innocent  of  tobacco;  but  I 
learned  to  smoke  under  bolts  and 
bazB,  to  begoile  the  weariness  of 
solitude.' 


The  increasing  consumption  of 
tobacco  is  frightful.  Children  ten 
years  of  age  already  smoke.  But  it 
is  time  to  think  of  a  remedy.  To- 
bacco is  a  poison — a  slow  one,  if 
you  will— but  certainly  a  poison; 
for  it  benumbs  the  brain,  extin- 
guishes the  memory,  brings  on 
giddiness,  and  finally  engenders 
those  horrible  diseases,  cancer  in  the 
mouth  and  softening  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  When  it  does  not  kill 
totally,  it  kills  partially.  In  con- 
cert with  its  comrade  alcohol,  it 
ravages  the  organism  and  dwarflEi 
the  species. . 

Tobacco  injures  the  human  race 
not  only  phymcally,  but  morally.  It 
sizikes  thought  with  atrophy  and 
paralyses  action.  With  every  whiff 
of  tobacco  smoke  a  man  exhales  an 
energy  oravirtu&  Germany  smokes 
and  dreams;  Spain  smokes  and 
sleeps.  Turkey,  who  has  been 
smoking  these  last  three  hundred 
years,  has  no  longer  strength  to 
stand  on  her  legs.  Becliningona 
divan,  she  dreams  all  day  long. 
But  Toussenel  somewhere  says,  'A 
vertical  nation  will  always  conquer 
a  horizontal  nation.'  Take  care  of 
yourselves,  0  Gallic  youth !  Unless 
you  throw  your  dgar  away,  France 
may  possibly  vanish  in  smoke.  Such 
is  the  ocmclusion  of  M.  Pelletan's 
invective. 

Another  French  author,  M.  JoUy, 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Medicine,  is  indignant  that  smolong 
should  be  openly  permitted  in  a  go- 
vemment  school  '  As  if,'  he  says, 
'learning  the  pipe-and-cigar  ex- 
ercise were  a  necessary  preparation 
for  serious  studies;  as  if  such  a 
novitiate  were  the  best  introduction 
to  a  career  of  science,  arms,  and 
letters.'  Worse  still;  a  physician, 
whose  name  he  suppresses  out  of 
respect  for  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
had  the  SLogular  idea  of  proposing  the 
use  of  tobacco  smoke  as  a  salutary 
regulation  for  French  Lyceums  I 

Tobacco  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  different  countries  of  Europe 
either  through  the  same  channel  or 
exactly  at  the  same  date.  Its  em- 
ployment as  an  excitant  and  a  stupe- 
ner  is  probably  as  old  as  the  abori- 
flinal  populations  of  the  New  World 
Itself.    But  ito  first  introduction  to 
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the  Old  World  cannot  bayeocoiined 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  centtury. 
We  owe  it  to  a  Spanish  missionaiy 
named  Fray  Bomano  Pane,  who  had 
been  taken  to  America  by  Christo- 
pher Golnmbns,  to  convert  the  na- 
tiyes  to  Christianity.  The  worthy 
friar  having  remarked,  in  the  priests 
of  the  god  Eiwasa,  the  &natio  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  yaponr  of 
tobacco  leaves  in  fermentation  or 
combustion,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
send  seeds  of  the  plant  to  Charles  Y ., 
in  all  probability  little  suspecting 
that  he  was  transmitting  to  his 
sovereign  the  germs  of  a  revolntion 
destined  one  day  to  overran  the 
world.  » 

Snch  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  culture  of  tobacco  by 
Europeans.  Spain  had  it  first  This 
occurred  in  1518,  an  epoch  equally 
fruitful  in  superstitious  frivolities 
and  historical  events.  Cuba  was  tlie 
first  spot  selected,  on  account  of  the 
supenority  of  its  produce.  Portugal 
soon  followed  SiNun's  example,  by 
growing  tobacco  in  several  districts 
of  Brazil  Portugal  also,  observing 
how  its  sale  increased,  was  the  first 
to  draw  a  revenue  from  a  tax  on 
tobacca  About  that  time.  Cardinal 
Delia  Santa  Croce,  then  the  Pope's 
nuncio  in  Portugal,  imported  tobs^co 
into  Italy.  At  the  instigation  of 
Admiral  Drake,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had  already  broken  up  portions 
of  wilderness  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land for  the  8i)ecial  culture  of  to- 
bacco. All  this  implies  a  certain 
demand,  which,  though  partial  and 
limited  at  first,  must  have  been 
steadily  on  the  increase. 

Tobacco,  therefore,  was  not  only 
grown  by,  but  afforded  a  revenue  to 
a  portion  of  Europe,  when  Jean 
Nicot,  French  Envoy  at  Lisbon,  who 
had  cultivated  it  in  his  garden,  and 
had  experimented  on  himself  with 
tobacco  powder  as  a  cure  for  head- 
ache, offered  it,  in  1560,  to  Queen 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  that  complaint 

Hitherto  tobacco  had  only  been 
employed  as  a  fumigator,  by  the  aid 
of  various  apparatus,  which  have 
undergone  sundry  modifications  be- 
fore reaching  the  state  in  which  we 
see  them  at  present  But  this  time 
it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  in- 


haling the  smoke  of  the  plant;  its 
powder  had  to  be  snuffed  m  by  the 
nose.  And  it  was  thus  that,  alter 
journeying  by  jsea  and  by  land,  and 
traversing  a  portion  of  Europe,  to- 
bacco made  its  entry  into  France  hj 
the  narrow  passage  of  her  nostrils. 

The  moment  oould  not  be  beUer 
chosen  nor  more  opportune.  The 
queen  who,  as  weu  as  her  son 
Francis  IL,  suffered  ftom  obstinate 
headaches,  received  the  remedy  wiUi 
the  hearty  welcome  always  given  to 
now  and  &r-fetched  S])6i3ific8.  Of 
its  success  nothing  is  recorded.  All 
we  know  is  tha^  from  that  date, 
headaches  have  often  been  the  pre- 
text for  snuff-takmg. 

The  custom  soon  spread,  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  throughout  all 
classes  of  society.  There  was  a 
mania,  a  rage  for  snuff.  Bioh  and 
I>oor,  men  and  women,  healtiiy  and 
sick,  every  one,  famished  with  tlieir 
little  roll  of  tobacco,  and  the  grater 
wherewith  to  reduce  it  to  powder, 
strove  who  should  offer  it  and  take 
it  the  most  eagerly.  Far  ftom  fibll- 
ing  into  neglect  as  time  wore  on,  as 
(tften  happens  with  the  best  of 
things,  the  use  of  snuff  was  oom- 
stantly  on  the  increase;  to  sueh  an 
extent  that,  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
almost  the  etiquette  to  present  one's 
self  at  court  grater  in  hand,  the 
shirt  frill  bespattered  with  snuff, 
the  nose  more  or  less  stuffed  with 
the  precious  powder,  the  cheeks 
slightly  tinged  with  its  hue,  and 
the  clothing  thoroughly  scented  with 
its  smell.  Some  few  of  our  aged 
contemporaries  may  have  seen  the 
last  rehcs  of  that  memorable  epoch. 

But  the  tobacco  graters  (although 
articles  of  finery  which  rivalled  the 
most  expensive  fans)  could  not  long 
survive  the  improvements  in  the 
art  of  reducing  tobacco  to  dust  by 
machinery.  Th^  were  succeeded 
by  snuff-boxes,  displaying  in  turn 
the  marks  of  extravagant  luzniy. 
Both  graters  and  snuff-boxes  aie 
alike  responsible  for  the  imTyiftnge 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  France. 
No  nation  ever  snuffed  to  such  an 
excess;  and  that  in  spite  of  critieism 
and  raillery,  in  spite  of  tiie  advice 
of  physicians,  in  spite  even  of  the 
authority  of  kings  and  popes. 
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The  Saltui  and  the  MnscoTite 
SoYeiejffn  threatened  deal^  the 
Eiog  en  Persia  ampatation  of  the 
nose.  Urban  Till,  eoccommnnication. 
Christian  lY .  of  Denmark  the  milder 
pnniahmentB  of  finee  and  whippings, 
to  persons  gnilty  of  tobaooo-taking. 
Bat  we  know  what  little  influence 
both  laws  and  reason,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  haye  in  checking 
the  spread  of  a  foolish  fiishion.  We 
need  not  seaioh  history  for  examples 
*-we  need  not  go  back  to  Borne,  nor 
even  to  Venice — Shaving  cotemporary 
instances  before  onr  eyes.  'The 
mode '  will  ever  manifest  its  despot- 
ism by  forcing  society  to  adopt  some 
new-&ngled  folly  of  the  day. 

Nothing,  indeed,  prores  better 
than  the  history  of  tobacco  the 
strange  tnms  taken  by  hnman  aflhirs 
— by  the  ways  and  doings  of  men 
and  women.  An  acrid,  fetid,  and 
repnlsiye  plant,  nnnsed  l^  and  un- 
known to  all  except  the  savages  of 
America,  is  faroaght  over  to  Enrope. 
One  would  say,  before  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  that  it  was  sure  to 
be  despised  and  rejected,  or  at  least 
let  alone,  and  consigned  to  a  comer 
in  a  druggist's  shop  with  other 
nauseous  and  medicinal  articles.  But 
instead  of  that,  presto  I  it  suddenly 
finds  fftTour  as  if  by  enchantment. 
The  habits  d  nations  are  changed 
in  consdffuence;  a  new  indulgence 
is  ereated ;  a  new  want,  of  primary 
necessity,  noakes  itself  felt  by  the 
world  at  larga  Tobacco's  trium- 
phant march  in  adyance  shows  the 
power  of  imitation  not  only  on  the 
human  mind,  but  oyer  the  destinies 
of  a  people. 

NeveifheleBS,  the  French  did  not 
yet  smoke,  altliough  smoking  was 
abeady  common  in  Spain,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Prussia.  And  al- 
though France  tolerated  foreign 
amolran  in  the  spirit  of  her  habittud 
courtesy,  she  still  kept  exdusiyely 
to  her  pinch  of  snuff,  seemingly  in 
protest  against  what  appeased  in- 
compatible with  national  manners. 

As  to  the  time  consumed  in  smok- 
ing, by  way  of  parenthesis,  I  say 
nothing,  because  in  many  cases  the 
amusement  is  adopted  ayowedly  as 
a  means  of  killing  time.  Snuffing, 
it  has  been  calculated,  is  eren  a 
greater  waste  of  time  tiuui  smoking. 


People  can  smoke  and  go  on  with 
what  they  are  about;  while  snuffing, 
they  do  that  and  nothing  else.  Now 
eyeiy  habitual  snuffer  is  estimated 
to  take  a  pinch  six  times  at  least  per 
hour.  £yery  pinch  requires  the 
employment  of  the  handkerchief,  the 
takmg  out  of  and  retummg  it  to  the 
pocket,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  box,  and  other  indispensable 
manoBUvrdB,  taking  up  in  all  not  less 
than  a  minute  and  a  hfdf,  or  nine 
minutes  per  hour,  or  two  hours 
twenty-four  minutes  per  day  (of  six- 
teen hours  only,  not  twenty-four), 
or  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  (ot 
twenty-four  hours)  per  annum,  or 
exactly  four  whole  years  during  a 
life  of  forty  years— just  the  tithe,  in 
short,  of  a  person's  existence. 

Somebody  asked  Abemethy  whe- 
ther the  moderate  use  of  snuff  would 
injure  his  brain. 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  irritable 
doctor ;  '  for  nobody  with  an  ounce 
of  brains  in  his  head  would  eyer 
think  of  taking  snuff.' 

Louis  XIY.  did  not  smoke,  but  at 
least  he  tolerated  smokers.  Jean 
Bart  was  one  of  the  first  personages 
who  introduced  the  pipe  to  Court, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
king.  As  it  was  not  yet  daylight 
when  he  presented  himself,  he  had 
to  wait  in  the  antechamber  before 
admission  to  the  presence.  Knowing 
nobody  at  Versailles,  he  found  the 
time  long;  so  he  took  out  his  pipe, 
struck  a  light  with  flint  and  steel, 
and  set  to  smoking  in  right  good 
earnest  Such  conduct  was  natu- 
rally considered  extremely  im- 
proper--the  height  of  impudence. 
Nobody  had  eyer  before  smoked  in 
the  king's  apartment.  The  cour^ 
tiers  were  shocked;  the  guards 
wanted  to  turn  him  out. 

He  coolly  replied,  puffing  away, 
'  I  haye  contracted  tJus  habit  in  the 
king  my  master's  service,  and  it  has 
become  a  necessity.  I  believe  him 
to  be  too  just  a  monarch  to  be 
angry  at  my  satisfying  ii' 

As  he  had  neyer  appeared  at 
Ck>urt,  there  was  only  the  Oomte  de 
Forbin  who  knew  him;  and  he, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  the 
freak,  dared  not  acknowledge  him 
as  his  friend.  So  somebody  went 
and  told  the  king  that  a  strange 
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fellow  had  presomed  to  smoke,  and 
refused  to  quit  the  antechamber. 

'  Let  him  do  as  he  likes/  said  the 
king,  with  a  laugh ; '  I  bet  anything 
that  it  is  Jean  Bart'  Adding  soon 
afterwards, '  Let  him  oome  in.' 

On  entering,  his  Majesty  reoeiyed 
him  oordially,  remarking,  'You, 
Jean  Bart,  are  the  only  person 
allowed  to  smoke  here.' 

The  name  of  Jean  Bart  and  the 
king's  gracious  reception  made  a 
strange  alteration  in  the  courtiers' 
manners.  When  he  left  the  king, 
they  thronged  about  him,  asking 
how  he  managed  to  get  out  of  Dun- 
kerqne  with  his  little  squadron  in 
spite  of  the  fleet  blockading  the 
port  Banging  them  close  together 
m  a  line  before  him,  he  pushed  his 
way  through,  elbowing  right  and 
left  and  pommeling  them  with  his 
fiuts.  Then,  turning  round,  he  said, 
*  That  IS  the  way  I  managed  it' 

Sailors  elsewhere  had  already  in- 
dulged themselves  both  with  the 
pipe  and  the  quid,  and  so  distin- 
guished themselves  firom  the  rest  of 
the  service.  But  examples  like 
these  spread  quickly,  if  only  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity — as  hap- 
pened even  to  the  daughters  of  the 
Grand  Monaique.  One  day,  when 
they  were  indulging  in  the  novelly, 
wimout  asking  their  governess's 
permission,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  their  royal  father, 
who  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  the 
sight 

Copying  the  navy,  the  army  soon 
smoked,  beginning  with  the  officers 
and  not  ending  with  the  common 
soldiers ;  for  now  all  France  smokes 
like  one  man,  with  a  single  mouth, 
keeping  millions  upon  millions  of 
pipes  alight  The  pastime  is  not 
confined  to  the  bivouac,  but  is 
practised  everywhere,  at  all  times, 
m  all  weathers,  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  imperial  throne  to 
the  meanest  hovel.  Princes  and 
ministers,  masters  and  valets,  rich 
and  poor,  great  and  little,  eveiy- 
body  smokes,  ai«l  smokb.  Smoking 
is  perpetrated  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  private  carriages,  in  railway 
ditto,  at  work,  during  repose,  alwavs 
and  everywhere.  Almoist  tiie  omy 
interruption  are  the  hours  devoted 
to  rest  and  sleep;  and  that  inter- 


ruption will  shortiy  cease,  when 
Fiance  shall  be  as  advanced  as 
Germany.  Tender  youth  is  not 
hdd  a  sufficient  reason  for  abstain- 
ing ficom  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
adolescent  smokes;  the  child,  the 
schoolboy  would  also  smoke  were 
he  not  prevented  rather  by  paternal 
surveillaQoe  and  scholastic  disci- 
pline than  by  the  giddiness,  nausea^ 
and  intoxication  which  are  conse- 
quent on  his  precocious  attempts. 

Declamation  is  powerless  m  the 
&ce  of  stubborn  fiicts,  and  when 
people  have  resolved  to  do  a  thing, 
it  is  of  no  use  advising  them  not  to 
do  it  Still,  we  cannot  conceal  fixon 
ourselves  that  Englan^  as  &r  as 
tobacco  is  concemed,  is  b^inning 
to  rival  the  social  state  above  de- 
scribed. From  the  Continent  doubt- 
less we  have  imported  smoking  to 
excess,  just  as  we  have  imported 
moustadies,  beards,  white  table- 
cloths at  dessert,  and  dinners  a  la 
Jiuase.  The  one  mi^^  be  as  irre- 
sistible as  the  others ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  neither  so  inexpensive 
nor  so  hannlesB,  for  it  involves  the 
whole  question  of  national  hygiene, 
of  the  popular  health,  of  the  dwarf- 
ing of  our  race  and  the  spread  of 
disease. 

Hardened  smokers  will  go  on  in 
their  own  way,  in  spite  of  all  ^bej 
may  read  or  hear;  but  b^ginneis 
would  do  well  to  "peruse  attentively 
Dr.  Bichardson's  able  treatise '  Tet 
and  Against  Tobacco.'  Although  it 
is  more  Against  than  For,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently impartial  to  command  re- 
spect; witness  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 

'  The  influence  of  tobacco  on  the 
heart  has  been  very  differently  esti- 
mated ;by  different  writers.  Some 
have  conceived  that  its  influence  is 
entirely  imaginary — others  that  it 
is  most  dangerous.  The  truth  again 
hes,  in- this  case,  in  separating  func- 
tional from  organic  mischief.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  evidence  to 
show  that  tobacco  alone  is  capable 
of  producing  structural  change 
either  on  the  valvular  mechanism  or 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  in  per- 
sons strongly  disposed  to  rheuma- 
tism and  gout — diseases  which  arise 
firom  the  presence  and  accimmlation 


or  add  matters  in  the  blood— the 

tobdcco,  &om  its  alkalino  reaction, 
ie  rather  a  preventative  to  struc- 
tnral  change  in  the  heart  than 
otherwise.  I  speak  with  diffidence 
on  a  anbject  which  scarcely  admits 
of  demonstration ;  but  ;et  I  feel 
that  I  have  had  evidence  and  actual 
experience  of  the  fact  named.  Once 
more ;  in  perBOns  who,  either  from 
necessity  or  ignorance,  eubjeet  them- 
selves to  an  uimatiural  degree  of 
mnscular  ezerdse,  and  who  make, 
M  a  conaeqaence,  egregious  de- 
roanda  for  laboTir  on  that  pulsating 
organ  which  knows  no  rest;  in 
Buch,  I  believe  the  influence  of  a 
pipe  daily  (I  do  not  mean  of  many 
pipes),  IB  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise.  In  these,  the  tobacco 
pnts  a  curb  on  the  extra  ezdte- 
ment,  and,  acting  as  a  sedative  on 
the  heart,  prevent*  its  over-acticm 
and  arrests  its  excessiTe  develop- 

'  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
tobacco,  instead  of  increasing  the 
«vii  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  heart. 
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renders  them  leea  determinate;  for 
alcohol  tends  to  create  fermentative 
changes  in  the  stomach  and  ali- 
menbiry  system,  and  to  give  rise  to 
those  add  modiflcations  of  the 
blood  on  which  the  more  serione 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  mainly 
rest ;  while  the  tendency  of  tobaeco 
is  to  stop  those  changes.  Alcohol 
also  exdtee  the  action  of  the  heart : 
tobacco  sabdues  it  Thus,  if  two 
men  sit  down  together  and  take  an 
equal  quantity  of  Bpiritnons  drink, 
and  if  one  smoke  and  the  other  do 
not,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be 
much  less  increased  in  the  smoker. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  pat  this  forward 
as  an  advantage,  because  it  is  very 
fooUsh  for  any  one  to  take  alcohol 
in  excess ;  bnt  I  namo  the  fitct,  in 
its  simple  meaning,  as  a  feet,' 

Finally,  the  writer  is  not,  nor 
likely  to  be,  a  member  of  any  anti- 
tobacco  society.  Ee  is  neither  a 
slave  to  the  df^,  nor  an  ntter 
stranger  to  it  V/hea  be  wants  one, 
he  takes  it;  when  he  does  not  feel 
to  want  one,  he  goes  without  ii 
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WHAT  a  record  of  folly,  of  gnflt, 
ofeqnalld  wautjimproTldence, 
and  vice — of  fashionable  dissipation 
and  TTilgar  crime — is  that  cnriona 
docniueiit  of  man;-bajided  signa- 
torea  and  fobnlons  nomenclatnre, 
called  the  'Charge  Sheet,'  which  is 
placed  before  the  magistracy  every 
morning,  and  faithfnll^  reports  the 
miadoingB  of  the  district — or  latber 
such  ot  them  as  ar«  'fonnd  out'— 
during  the  preceding  night.  Yoa 
mjglit  almost  fancy,  on  glancing  at 
the  names  of  the  offenders,  that  the 
crimiunli^  of  London  is  abont 
equally  divided  among  the  Smiths, 
the  Jonems  and  the  Jc^msons  of  the 

Here  is  the  hopeful  eon  and  heir 
of  my  Lord  Sorevby  taking  his 
tnmin  the  dock  with  '  Opera  Jack,' 
'  Beyea  Cial  Sam,'  and  '  Bedford' 
bnry  Bill,'  jnet  out  on  ticket-of- 
leare.  And  the  women,  too  I  The 
bearded  stranger  from  a  foreign 
land,  who  has  just  stepped  in  to 
get  a  taste  of  London  hfe 'under 
lock-and-key,'  may  well  look  startled 
to  see  the  proportion  which  the  &ir 
and  tender  sex  maintains  in  that  sad 
collection  of  '  night-charges ;'  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  daily  complaints  for  rioting  and 


dmnkennees,  aro  preferred  agiinn 
women. 

Bnt  the  sutgnina  boUerer  in  ibe 
popnlar  notion  that  there  is  a  la* 
for  the  rich,  and  none  for  the  poor, 
most  wait  tiil  tfae  night-dia^es  an 
disposed  of,  and  the  *  summoiu- 
bnsinees '  b^ins,  if  he  would  l«ani 
how  the  said  '  poor '  woold  be  likelj 
to  improve  their  shining  hoars, 
if  greater  facilities  were  affiHded 
them  for  taking  'legal  prooeedingi' 
against  one  another. 

To-day  there  are  sixteen  smn- 
monses  on  the  list,  having  relatuA 
to  sixteen  assaults,  committed  liy 
sixteen  people  (nearly  all  women) 
against  sixteen  other  people— each 
of  the  complainants  and  defendints 
being  armed  with  at  least  half  > 
dozen  witnesses,  ready  to  swear 
point  blank  against  each  other :  and, 
oh,  gentle  reader,  if  yon  would  s« 
the  oath-Bwearing  system  in  all  it* 
fulness  of  perfection,  take  thyaslf 
unto  Bow  Street  or  Worship  Street 
some  thirsty  July  aflomoon,  and 
behold  a  well-educated  gentlemm 
Bitting  in  open  court,  and  recH'ing 
iiool.  a  year,  chiefly  for  adjojUng 
the  squabbles  arising  ddily  aOHing 
the  fsmale  denizens  of  his  district, 
who  have  parted  with  theii  only 
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shawls  or  shoes  to  obtain  the  price 
of  the  summons —a  charge  of  two 
shillings^  imposed  by  the  legislature 
in  the  Tain  hope  of  checking  frivol- 
oas  complaints. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
magistrates,  haying  their  peculi- 
arities also,  adopt  different  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  class  of  busi- 
ness. 

His  worship,  Mr.  A.,  being  a 
stickler  for  leg^  precision  in  regard 
to  the  rules  of  evidence,  stops  the 
witness  every  two  minutes  to  remind 
her  of  the  '  inadmissibility  of  state- 
ments irrelevant  to  the  case,  or 
having  reference  to  alleged  mis- 
demeanours not  embraced  in  the 
terms  of  the  summons.'    Thus : — 

'Please  yer  worship,  this  female 
at  the  bar,  if  she  can  call  herself 

sich ' 

'  Now,  my  good  woman,  no  reflec- 
tions upon  the  defendant,  if  you 
please.' 

'  Well,  sir,  ever  since  last  Tues- 
day-week,  come    next    Christmas 

twelvemonth ' 

'  Never  mind  about  nextChristmas 
twelvemonth.  Be  good  enough  to 
confine  yourself  to  what  occurred 
last  week.' 

'  Please  yer  worship,  she  told  Mr. 

Waters,  her  landlord * 

'Don't  bother  us  with  what  she 

eaid  to  Mr.  Waters,  the  landlord, 

but  tell  us  what  she  said  to  you' 

(getting  angry> 

'Well,  sir^   (getting  confosed), 

'  Mrs.  Finch  told  me ' 

'Never  mind  what  Mrs.  Finch 
told  you'  (enraged);  'it  isn't  evi- 
dence, and  it  can't  be  taken  down.' 
In  this  way  half  an  hour  or  more 
is  consumed  in  the  useless  effort  to 
get  an  ignorant  woman  to  conform 
with  the  principles  of  evidence,  as 
laid  down  by  the  recognized  deci- 
sions of  the  courts. 

Bat  his  worship's  brother^magis- 
trate,  Mr.  B.,  is  not  so  sorapulous 
about  the  legal  restrictions  imposed 
by  tfaMB  forensic  wisdom  of  ages,  in 
the  way  of  giving  common  evidence. 
His  theory,  in  dealing  with  a  woman, 
especially,  is  to  let  her  have  her  own 
say  in  her  own  way.  By  suffering 
this  simple  process  of  self-exhaus- 
tion to  go  on,  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  the  zeal  fiscts  of  the  case,  and, 


better  still,  the  real  motives  of 
the  proceedings,  are  ascertained. 
Thus:— 

'  Please  yer  worship,  I'm  a  lone, 
'lorn  widow,  without  a  husband  to 
protect  my  character,  and  I  lives  by 
working  hard  at  the  tub  for  the  sup- 
port of  nine  children,  four  living 
and  five  dead,  please  yer  honour; 
and  ever  since  that  female  at  the 
bar  come  to  live  in  our  yard — which 
it  was  last  Christmas  twelvemonth 
— there's  never  been  no  peace  whatr 
sumever;  for  she  is  that  scandalous 
that  no  one  wouldn't  condescend  to 
have  nothin'  to  say  to  her — which 
she  owes  her  landlord  nine  weeks' 
rent,  and  is  known  to  be  no  better 
than  she  should  be,  please  yer  wor- 
ship !  not  that  I  wishes  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  her,  nor  any  sich,  if 
she'll  have  the  goodness  not  to  mil- 
lest  me,  after  strikin'  my  daughter 
with  a  flat  iron,  and  raisin'  a  bump 
on  her  head  as  big  as  a  coker-nut, 
which  her  back-comb  was  dri v'  right 
into—and  all  because  the  pump  at 
the  top  of  the  yard,  as  is  common  to 
all  alike,  and  mostly  to  them  as  pays 
their  way — which  the  poor  child 
happened  to  splash  her  ladyship  by 
accident,  as  I  have  nine  witnesses 
to  prove  upon  their  Bible-oaths — 
and  the  nasty  millishious  wretch 
threw  a  whole  bucketful  over  the 
poor  girl,  as  is  just  left  the  hospital 
with  a  fit  of  rhoomatics  in  her  head ; 
and  I,  bein'  the  only  mother  of  the 
childi  couldn't  stand  by  and  see  it 
done,  and  no  sooner  was  the  word 
said  than  she  struck  me  here,  yer 
worship,  and  kicked  me  here,  and 
scratched  me  here,  and  bit  a  piece 
out  of  my  gown,  which  the  flesh  is 
gone,  as  I've  brought  to  show  the 
court ;  and  she  tore  my  new  bonnet, 
as  cost  six  and  sixpence  last  Tues- 
day week,  into  shreds  and  patches 
(crying),  which  if  she'll  pay  the 
money,  your  worship  (softening), 
I've  no  desire  to  punish  the  woman, 
for  the  sake  of  her  poor  children — 
altho'  she  has  been  six  times  to 
this  court  for  assaults  and  battery, 
which  is  a  place  as  I  never  set  eyes 
on  afore  this  day — my  character 
being  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a  hard-working  industrious 
woman  (sobbing  bitterly),  which 
the  police  can  prove.' 
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Wben  &  woman  of  tfaia  Bort  oomos 
to  tears,  there  is  hope  of  speedy 
relief  for  the  oourt,  while  the  mogie- 
trate,  bj  simply  listening  to  the 
illegal  nonatiTe,  is  enabled  to  giasp 
the  entire  'merits'  of  the  case,  pro 
and  eon.  He  sees  that  the  only 
object  of  the  complainant  is  to  re- 
oover  the  price  of  ner  bonnet;  and 
as  the  defendant  has  no  objection  to 
pay  the  money,  now  that  she  has 
'bad  her  spite  out,'  the  qnarrel  is 
adJQsted  to  the  satisbotion  of  all 
parties,  without  pramining  any  of 
the  sizteen  witnesses  in  attendance, 
all  of  whom,  fraternizing  with  com- 
plainant and  defendant,  repair  to  the 


nearest  taTem  to  'finish  up  the 
afternoon.' 

Then  there  ore  tbe  cases  of 'di«- 
tress.'  Beal,  helpless  poTerty  hides 
its  rags,  and  shnddeis  at  the  bus 
thonght  of  pnblidly ;  tmt  yoni  idle 
ne'er-do-weU  goes  straight  to  the 
magistrate  witiiont  a  blnsh;  and 
the  benevolent  'A.  B.  Cs'  aitd 
'  X.  Y,  Z.'s,'  who  oontribnte  so  libe- 
rally  to  the  poor-boueB  of  tiie  Loo- 
don  police  ooturts,  and  'reepeBtfiilly 
reqaeet  ocknowledgmants  in  tu 
« Times,"'  little  i        ■       ■       ■  ■ 


extent  they  are  respoosible  for  the 
affliction  daUybe&lling  their  fellaw- 


Here  is  a  forlorn-looking  Irish- 
man, aocomponied  by  his  vUe  and 
two  children,  fonnd  begging  within 
the  very  preoinots  of  the  court; 
and  the  woman  (osually  the '  spokes- 
man '),  tells  a  dolefnl  story  abont 
their  having  scraped  their  earnings 
fa^ether  to  join  «  wealthy  brother 
at  the  diggings,  and  being  robbed 
of  every  brthing  in  a  lodging-honse 
near  the  docks  the  night  before  the 
TOBsel  started— necessitating  their 
retnm,  penniless  and  borefboted, 
to  Cork.  The  womem  is  affected  to 
invisible  tears;  the  man  wipes  his 
nnmoistened  eye;  and  the  well- 
drilled  children— boy  and  girl— roar 
a  ohoms  of  a»ent     There  is  a 


beDBTolently-diBpoeed,  bald-beaded 
old  gentlmnan  ut  the  body  <^  tbe 
court,  who  thinks  it  perfectly  mcm- 
stroos  that  the  magistrate  oau  listen 
BO  dispassionately  to  such  a  tale  of 
woe,  or  hesitate  for  &  moment  to 
empty  the  contents  of  tbe  imaginaiy 

£Dox  into  the  unhappy  woman's 
His  indignation  la  inenMsed 
he  beazs  the  man  and  his 
wretched  o&pring  ordered  '  ont  of 
oonrt,'  in  order  that  they  may  be 
ezsmmed  separately  as  to  tbedetaDs 
of  their  calamity, 

'Now,  my  good  woman,  thafs 
jonihnsband,iBit?' 

'  Yes,  plaise  yonr  hononr,  and  a 
honest,  hard-working—' 
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'  Nerer  mind  that.  When  vete 
yon  married  to  him?' 

'When,  yer  liononr?  Well,  about 
twelve  yeftM  ago;  and  I ' 

'Where  did  Uie  marriage  take 
place?' 

'Did  jer  say  where,  sir?  Yea, 
sir,  I  think  it  waa  in  Tipperary,  yer 
faonoar;  and  hard  work  it  was  to 
get  the  money  for  the  di^ngs ' 

'  What  ifl  yonr  hasband'a  name  i" 

'Hia  name,  yer  hononr?  Ma- 
carthy,  yer  hononr.' 

'  wbai  was  your  name  before  yon 
were  married  to  him?* 

'  C^nurtie,  yer  hononi.' 


'  Are  these  your  only  ohildien  in 
twelve  years?' 

'Well,  yer  honour,  they're  the 
only  darlings  left  to  ns  by  the  marcy 
of  Providence;  or  there  would  have 
been  five,  but  for  the  three  that  waa 
taken  Crom  na  with  the  t^pbna ;  and 
a  trouble  it  was  to  UB  till  we  rais'd 
the  money  for  the  diggings ' 

'  Call  in  the  man.' 

He  is  placed  by  the  gaoler  at  Ute 
oppoeite  end  of  the  dock. 

'  What's  your  name,  my  man  ?' 

'  Kelly,  yer  honour.' 

'Oh,  indeed!  I  thought  it  was 
Macarthy.' 


'So  it  is,  yer  honour;  Eelly 
Hacaithy.  I  didn't  know  it  was  me 
other  name  va  were  axing  fir.' 

'  And  BO  this  woman  is  your  wife, 
isahe?' 

'Yes,  yer  hononr;  and  a  hard- 
working, indostrions ' 

'  Wait  a  bit  What  was  her  name 
before  yon  were  married?' 

'Well,  yer  hononr,  I  hardly 
zeaniiDber,  for  it  was  a  long  time 

'AIon^'timeBgor 

■  Not  exBotly  that ;  I  meant  abont 
eevian  yean  ago;  and  it's  a  long 
time  to  remember  a  name  that 
^ei'Te  no  tiuiher  use  for ' 


'  Oh  I  you've  been  married  seven 
years,  then  V 

'  About  that,  yonr  hononr—  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection ;  bit  if  yon 
ax  me  wife,  she'll  tell  yer  right,  yer 
hononr.' 

'  Where  were  you  married  T 

'  I'm  not  mra,  yer  hononr,  for 
rve  a  bad  memory ;  but  if  yon  ax 

'  Surely  you  remember  where  yon 
were  married?' 

'  Well,  then,  I  think  it  was 
Dublin,  to  the  beet  of  my  belafe ' 

'  Them,  if  your  wife  said  Cork ' 

'  Oh,  certainly ;  Cork  it  was,  yer 
hononr.' 
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'  It  so  happeDB,  tbeD,  tbat  Bhe  did 

Jiot  aaj  CotK.  Come,  eir,  how  numy 
children  have  jou?  Perbapii  yon 
can  remember  thiit  f 

'There's  thetwodarliDgs  in  conrt 
here  to-daj,  yer  hononr.' 

'  Oh,  bnt  haven't  yon  loit  some 
children?' 

The  woman  holds  np  three  fingers, 
and  makes  a  secret  sign  across  the 
dock. 

'  Plaise,  yei  hononr,  I  didn't  think 
of  the  three  that  died  with  the 
measlea ' 

'  But  how  many  have  yon  had  ?' 

The  man  looks  dismayed,  and  the 
woman  holds  up  fire  fingers.  The 
man  mistakes  her  meaning. 

'  Well,  I  neTCT  thon^t  to  men- 


tion the  fivn  we  hare  in  aeniee,  for 
they're  no  Eort  of  troable  to  ns,  and 
earning  the  honest  penny  for  them- 
selves ;  and  If  ever  we  get  to  tiie 
diggings ' 

'  Never  mind  the  divings.  How 
many  children  do  foa  make  of  it 
altogether  ?' 

'  Pla^se  yer  honour,  Pm  no  hand 
at  calcnlation—Fm  no  scholar;  bnt 
if  yon'U  as ' 

'  I  think  I  can  help  yon,  sir.  Two 
here  to-day,  three  dead,  and  five 
in  service— that  makes  ten.  Ten 
children  in  seven  years.  Oan  yon 
explain  that,  my  man  ?' 

'  Well,  yer  hononr,  I'm  no  Boholar ; 
but  if  yonll  as  my  wife ' 

'Stand  down,  sir.  CaU  in  the  two 


children.  Fnt  the  boy  in  the  box 
(a  dirty  little  nrehin  of  about  eight). 
Now,  boy,  look  at  me.  Where's  your 
father  and  mother?  Dont  look  at 
these  people;  I  know  yon  don't 
belong  to  them.  Come,  tell  the 
truth?    Boy  (crying)— 

'Please,  sir,  my  father  he  was 
transported  for  life  for  picking  up 
a  handkercher  in  the  Bials;  and 
mother  she  sells   oranges   in   the 

Here  the  gaoler  observes — 
'  I  know  these  children,  your  wor- 
ship.   Thoy  belong  to  Muddy  Moll, 
as  she  is  called.    She  hails  mostly 


abont  the  dark-arches,  in  ths1)e]plu, 
and  gets  her  living  by  letting  taese 
children  out  at  etzpence  a  aay  to 


the  beggare  of  London.' 

'No,  please  sir,  'taint  no  sack 
thing.  Me  and  my  aster  Eiata,  ws 
gets  A  honest  respectable  living,  wa 
do,  by  running  after  'hnsses,  and 
turning  topsy-turvy  for  the  'mnee- 
ment  of  the  gente  outside,  we  do.' 

By  this  time  the  magistiate  eoot- 
prehends  the  whole  case.  He  com- 
mits the  man  and  woman  to  three 
months,  as  rogues  and  TS^bcmda, 
and  hands  over  the  hoy  bi3  girl  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  marter  of 
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the  workhonsa.  Even  the  sympa- 
thetic atrarigei  in  conrt  jiolds  to  the 
conriction  that  the  magiatrale  wm 
ri^ht.and  he  has  already  abandoned 
bje  intention  to  write  to  the  '  Times ' 
about  'man's  inhumanity  to  man.' 
Bnt  the  magistrates,  being  mortal, 
have  tbeii  Qttle  prejudices  and 
veaknesses,  too.  and  it  is  coriouB 
to  note  how  these  are  consulted 
by  the  shrewder  attorneys,  police, 
prosecntors,  and  witnesses,  who 
iiabitnally  come  before  them.  I 
remember  a  knowing  officer  of  the 
Mendicity  Society,  who  colled  regu- 
larly at  the  police  conrt  every 
morning  at  ten,  to  ascertain  which 


of   the  magistmtes    was  sitting— 

whether  it  was  Mr.  A.,  who  never 
spared  a  begRar;  or  Mr.  B.,  who 
never  committed  one, — a  contin- 
gency which  settled  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  operations  for  the  day. 
Ay,  and  you  may  have  seen  some 
of  the  more  cunning  of  the  pro- 
fessional bepgors  themselves,  who 
have  enjojed  perfect  immunity  on 
Mr.  B.'a  days,  pajing  an  early  visit 
to  the  court,  and  regulating  their 
operations  too,— quitting  the  dis- 
trict altogether  on  Mr.  A.'s  days, 
for  a  moral  certainty. 

Then  tbe  inspector  of  the  Z  divi- 
sion, who  has  long  sinc«  discovered 


Ur.  B.'b  antipathy  to  ^blicans,  and 
tlr.  A.'b  invariable  leniency  towards 
the  same  class,  will  be  sure  to  select 
the  former  to  investigate  his  chaise 
against  the  landlord  of  the  '  Magpie 
and  Stnmp,'  for  having  sold  Mary 
WatUns  a  'leetle  drop'  of  gin 
during  the  prohibited  hours  of 
Snnday — although  she  was  not  a 
hondfide  traveller,  and  had  no  ex- 
cuse to  offer  except  that  she  was 
'  seized  with  the  pincties  in  the  left 
side,'  and  bad  prevailed  on  the  hu- 
manity of  the  defendant  to  moke 
her  a  present  of  the  gin ;  which  the 
hBrmaid  and  potman  swore  was  a 
TOL.  X. — ao.  ivin. 


free  gift,  but  which  the  sergeant 
and  the  inspector  declared  tliey 
saw  her  pay  for. 

In  the  some  way  the  cabman, 
having  faith  in  the  proverbial  ten- 
dency of  Mr.  A.  to  crash  the  perso- 
cated  and  immaculate  fraternity  to 
which  he  belongs,  takes  good  care 
not  to  apply  to  him  for  a  sammons 
against  the  gent  as  only  give  six- 
pence for  being  druv  two  mile  and  a 
quarter  on  a  wet  night,  but  waita 
patiently  for  Mr.  B.'s  day  of  sitting  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  individuals 
who  step  forward  'on  |)ubIio 
grounds,'  to  expose  the  extortionate 
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demaods  and  insolent  demeuionr 
of  No,  104,6]),  will  be  careful  to 
select  ill.  A.'b  day,  in  older  that  no 
mere;  maf  be  ehown  towards  the 
rnthless  offender. 

Then  Mr.  A.'b  notoriona  and  ex- 
tremely crotchet  J  veneration  for 
Acts  of  Parliament  makes  him  the 
terror  of  every  man  who  simply 
requires  the  magisterial  mf^atme 
to  a  formal  affidavit ;  while  Mr.  B.'s 
nttei  contempt  for  Acta  of  Parlia- 
ment in  general  makes  him  the 
special  favonrite  of  all  prosecutors 
who  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
raormauB  delinquency  of  their  ser- 
vants, but  who  happen  to  have  no 
legal  evidence  agamst  them.  On 
no  accoant  can  yon  prevail  on 
Mr.  A.  to  'stretch  the  law,'  even 
where  culpability  is  morally  cer- 
tain ;  while  the  preempt  of  Mr.  B.  is, 
'  I  am  guided  by  the  rules  of  com- 
mon-sense.   If  my  dacifiion  fits  the 


Act,  BO  mucb  the  better;  ifnot,tlM 
Act  is  defective,  and  ought  to  ba 
amended.' 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
Mr.  B.  acquires  a  reputation  for 
getting  tbiongh  a  vast  amoont  of 
business  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  while  Mr.  A.  may  be 
often  found  sitting  on  the  beneb 
two  hours  after  the  proper  boor  cf 
closing  the  court,  poring  over  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  piled 
about  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  ^ve  a  strictly  I^al  decision, 
'aocordmg  to  tiie  statnte  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,'  upon  tbe 
important  queebon  which  has  bem 
debated  before  him  by  a  couple  d 
attorneys  (not  remarkable  for  their 
civility  to  each  other),  as  to  whether 
a  man  who  has  swallowed  a  bad 
half-crown  can  he  said  to  bare 
counterfeit  money  '  in  hia  posscs- 
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^  ittnt  at  SUrnu* 


I  HAD  vowed  I  wonld  go  to  no 
ceremonies  in  Eome.  Mock 
them  I  wonld  not,  respect  them  I 
coold  not:  why  should  I  see  anv- 
tb'ng,  sacred  to  others,  that  could 
bnt  ronse  ridicole  in  my  mind  ?  But 
the  account  given  me  of  the  washing 
.  of  the  pilgrims'  feet,  not  at  St. 
Peter's,  but  at  Santa  Marie  del 
Pelegrini — the  description  of  the 
peasant  toil-worn  pilgrims  made  me 
absolve  myself  from  that  part  of  my 
TOW  and  take  steps  to  procure  ad- 
mittance to  the  spectacle. 

Very  difficult,  every  one  said,  to 
get  a  ticket,  everybody  was  so 
anrious  to  go ;  and  I  had  quite  given 
up  the  idea,  when  late  on  Saturday 
evening — Easter  Saturday — a  note 
came  from  a  friend  to  offer  me  the 
vacant  place  in  their  carriage  and  a 
spare  ticket. 

A  little  before  nine  o'clock  we  lefi; 
via  Condotti,  and  drove  through  the 
dark  narrow  streets,  whither  I  knew 
not  Stopping  at  the  darkest  comer 
of  a  great  church  and  a  tall  f^loomy 
buil£ng,  tiie  hospital  adjoining,  up 
a  slippery,  dim,  uncleanly  stair,  we 
stumbled,  fearing  to  be  too  late,  and 
passing  through  two  small  ante- 
rooms joined  a  procession  of  other 
ladies  through  a   narrow  passage 
made  by  wooden  rails  in  the  middle 
of    the     long,   large,    bare-walled 
chamber,  where  the  supper  was  to 
be.    On  one  side  of  us  were  long 
narrow  tables,  as  yet  uncovered,  with 
attendant    narrow  empty  benches. 
On  the  other  a  smaller  space,  occu- 
pied by    a   board,  on    which   the 
materials  for  the  supper  were  laid  as 
they  were  brought  in  from  another 
room  by  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  little 
women,  in  black  silk  dresses  and  red 
pinafores — ministering  angels  with 
venr  much  the  air  of  housekeepers 
and  ladies'  maids,  but  who   wera 
ooronetted    peeresses,    countesses, 
and  marchesas,  every  one  of  them. 

A  gradual  pushing  and  shoving 
brought  OS  to  the  door,  and  down  a 
perilous  dark  stair,  to  the  room  where 
the  oeiemony  was  about  to  begin. 


A  large  oblong  stone  chamber— 
not  unlike  a  laundry — a  raised  stone 
seat  with  all  round  cocks  of  steaming 
water  pouring  into  small  tubs  below 
three  sides  of  it,  and  a  wooden  beam 
to  keep  separate  the  beholders  and 
the  performers  in  the  impending 
sight. 

By  a  side  door  the  x)easant  women 
came  slowly  in  one  by  one,  seating 
themselves  shyly  on  the  stone  seat 
and  pulling  off  their  thick  woollen 
socks  and  strong  shoes. 

An  old,  old  crone,  wrinkled  like  a 
withered  apple,  laid  her  hands  on 
her  knees  and  stared  indifferently 
before  her.  A  shy,  brown-faced  girl, 
shamefaced,  with  the  most  beautiful 
wild  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw,  coarse 
white  cloth  over  her  hea^  and  many 
beads  round  her  throat,  sat  next  her. 
A  stout,  stupid  matron  by  her 
plunged  her  feet  at  once  into  the  hot 
water  to  soak.  They  were  mostly 
old  women,  none  of  them  ragged,  and 
few  that  did  not  look  strong  and 
hearty;  but  their  facea  wore,  for  the 
most  part,  that  melancholy,  weird 
look  that  is  so  southern  and  so  poetic, 
and  that  means  so  little. 

The  red-aproned  ladies  had 
dropped  on  their  knees  before  the 
tubs,  and  all  was  quiet,  when  a 
plump  priest,  in  pink  calico  garments 
and  a  scarlet  skull-cap,  entered  and 
placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
long  row  of  pilgrims.  After  a  cheery 
word  or  two  to  the  old  dame  on 
either  side  of  him,  the  priest  began, 
in  a  nasal  monotone,  a  Latin  prayer, 
instantly  followed  by  the  pilgrims. 
The  ladies  began  to  splash  the  water 
in  the  tubs  and  look  around  them 
and  smile  at  their  acquaintances. 

A  curious  scene  enough ;  deep  grey 
shadows,  a  fitful  yellow  light  rest- 
ing on,  here  and  there,  a  dark,  wild 
fJEUse;  harsh  voices  rising  and  foiling 
in  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  and  at  once 
all  the  strange  sense  that  these  were 
unknown  fellow-occupants  of  this 
dreamlike  world,  fellow-travellers  to 
that  eternal  world  to  come — faces 
that  I  should  never  see  again,  and 
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that  had'  each  its  own  fate  and  his- 
tory^ for  good  or  eyil,  in  this  life  and 
the  next. 

Small  zeal,  I  thonght,  the  ladies 
bestowed  on  their  office.  I  should 
like  to  see  English  girls  doing  right 
heartily  the  scmbbing  and  sponging 
that  they  did  not  do  at  all.  The 
prayers  ended,  each  pilgrim  drew  on 
her  socks  and  shoes;  each  lady 
placed  the  hand  of  her  whose  feet 
she  had  washed  within  her  arm  and 
led  her  from  the  room.  The  women 
slouched  bashfully  past  us,  and  the 
ministering  angels  nodded  and 
smiled  to  the  friends  they  saw 
amongst  our  number,  but  seemed  to 
take  no  heed  of,  or  interest  in,  their 
companions. 

We  made  onr  way,  as  speedUy  as 
might  be,  to  the  supper-room,  while 
a  new  set  of  pilgrims,  ladies,  and 
spectators  took  our  places. 

Upstairs,  the  long  tables  were 
already  covered  and  rows  of  sunburnt 
guests  seated,  waiting  for  grace  to 
be  said,  more  red  pinafores  flitted 
around  with  round  bowls  of  salad 
and  thick  brown  loaves,  and  with 
them  were  here  and  there  stoat 
beings  in  pink  calico  garments  from 
the  throat  to  the  feet,  whose  grey 
moustaches  relieved  us  from  an 
otherwise  painful  uncertamty  as  to 
their  sex.    With  glee  I  recognised 

my  friend.  Prince  M ,  as  benign 

and  better  shaven  than  usual, 
amongst  the  pink  dressing-gowns; 
and  he  told  me  that  with  sundry 
others  he  had  finished  washing  the 
men's  feet  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
hospital,  and  had  come  to  help  to 
keep  order  here. 

A  cheery  sound  now  filled  the 
long  room,  the  salad,  bread,  fish, 
and  wine  made  an  ample  supper  in 
the  eyes  of  such  frugal,  hungry  folk 
as  the  Italian  peasants ;  and  talking, 
laughing,  and  whispering  in  groups 
they  ate  and  drank.  Some  did  not 
eat,  but  stujQfed  their  portion  into  a 
leathern  wallet  or  yellow  kerchief  for 
the  morrow*s  use.  Some  helped 
their  neighbours,  pullmg  the  shining 
lettuce  leaves  out  of  wooden  bowls 
with  yet  browner  fingers.  Here 
and  there  a  sad  gloomy  face  looked 
out  from  the  white  head-gear,  but 
there  was  many  a  flashing  eye  and 
happy  countenance  among  them: 


only  one  girl— so  beautifal  thatlia 
face  haunts  me  still— looked  so 
lonely  and  so  sad  l^t  I  tried  to 
coax  her  to  take  her  untouched  food : 
she  shook  her  head,  and  a  great  clear 
drop  fell  from  her  eyes :  she  would 
not  even  carry  off  her  bread  and  wine, 
as  did  those  who,  dog  h'ke,  were  too 
shy  to  eat  in  public,  but  sat  with 
locks  of  tawny  hair  on  her  shouldezs 
and  long  slender  hands  clasped  in 
her  lap,  a  poem  in  herself.  1 
wondered  why  she  was  sad,  and 
composed  a  rapid  romance  for  her, 
ending  happily  in  the  third  voltime. 
Grace  was  said  and  a  move  made 
towards  the  sleeping-room,  and  now 
began  a  strange  scene. 

Wooden  bems  were  again  put  up 
to  keep  a  passage  wide  enough  to 
admit  two  abreast  to  the  doorway. 

Countess  E stood  at  the  exit  to 

see  that  too  many  did  not  crowd  into 
the  dormitory  at   one   time,  and 

Marohese took  up  a  position  a 

few  yards  inside  the  room,  to  keep 
order  in  the  procession  as  it  passed 
from  the  tables.  Within  the  sleeping- 
room  a  hynm,  chanted  by  the  lady 
attendants,  was  joined  by  the  voices 
of  the  peasants,  in  turn,  as  they  left 
thesupper-room ;  not  an  unmelodions 
mingling  of  rough  and  cultivated 
tones  in  a  slow  yet  glad  cadence, 
but  we  only  heard  the  sound  at 
first,  for  they  would  not  go  quietly^ 
and  a  trampling  of  heavy  feet 
drowned  all  save  their  own  noise. 

Much  to  my  amaze  the  frightened, 
grave  women  became  bold,  half 
fierce  and  wholly  boisterous,  elbow- 
ing, exclaiming,  pushing,  with 
flushed  faces  and  muttered  words- 
all  strove  to  be  first  So  wildly  did 
they  push  that  at  last  the  matron, 

little  active  Marchese  ^,  threw 

herself  between  two  stout  women,  and 
with  head,  hands,  and  elbows  fought 
till  she  had  driven  back  the  foremost 
in  the  melee,  and  had  restored  order 
in  the  procession. 

'Curious  folk,'  Prince  M — ■ 
said  to  me ;  '  they  are  at  timeB  60 
fierce  in  their  dormitory  that  it  is 
hard  to  manage  theuL  Certain  beds 
are  special  favourites,  oertam  pait» 
of  the  room  are  much  esteenoed,  and 
they  fight  for  these;  also^tiioraaf 
one  country  or  of  one  fiunily  nte  wild 
if  they  be  not  together  at  bed  time.' 
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The  Prince  told  me  that  in 
another  section  of  the  building  the 
male  pilgrims  were  tended,  as  were 
here  the  women,  bnt  that  all  through 
the  year  the  Institution  was  o^n 
for  the  relief  of  all  poor  or  wayfiEuing 
people ;  only,  to  merit  the  special 
privileges  of  Easter->the  six  days' 
food  and  lodging,  the  clean  linen, 
and  warm  water — ^they  must  have 
journeyed  sixty  miles  on  foot  un- 
washed ;  then  for  six  days  they  may 
receive  food  and  lodging,  and  on  one 
of  those  days  their  feet  are  washed 
by  the  delicate  hands  of  the  high- 
bom  Lenten  penitents  of  Home. 

^  The  pilgrims  spend  their  day  in 
Tisiting  shrines  and  churches,  and 
on  Easter  day  they  throng  the  great 
place  of  St  Peter  to  receive  the 
Papal  blessing. 

I  was  mistaken  in  my  supposition 
that  the  pilgrims  regarded  them- 
selves as  mvoured  beings  in  being  so 
treated ;  it  appears  they  consider  that 
the  privilege  is  theirs  to  bestow,  when 
they  lend  themselves  to  aid  the  good 
works  of  the  fJEtir  penitents;  the 
favour  is  all  the  other  way :  they 
think  themselves  very  gracious  in 


allowing  the  Boman  countesses  and 
princesses  to  urge  a  claim  on  heaven 
by  washing  their  feet ;  and  there  is 
great  'concurrence'  among  the 
Roman  ladies  for  permission  to  do 
it,  so  much  so,  that  the  Holy  Father 
had  declared  that  no  one  should 
henceforth  be  eligible  for  the  office 
who  did  not  six  times  wash  the  feet 
in  private  before  the  public  per- 
formance. My  informant  added,  with 
a  sly  smile,  that  such  an  order 
naturally  lessened  the  number  of 
applicants  considerably.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  utterly  apart  from  any 
English  charity  or  good  work,  so 
thoroughly  '  foreign  *  as  we  call  it, 
that  I  could  institute  no  comparison 
between  it  and  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  our  country ;  but  I  left  the 
grey  walls  of  Santa  Marie  dei  Pele- 
grini  with  real  regret  that  I  coald 
only  have  this  one  glimpse  at  the 
interesting  countrywomen  of  this 
most  poetic  land,  and  that  there  was 
so  small  a  likelihood  of  my  ever  re- 
visiting a  scene  so  novel  and  so  far 
superior,  from  its  absence  of  thea- 
trical effect,  to  anything  I  had  yet 
seen  in  the  Holy  City. 


SITTING  IT  OUT. 

THERE'S  a  charm  about  waltzing,  which  every  one  knows 
Who  has  learnt  how  Terpsichore  uses  her  toes,— 
A  charm  which  scarce  fades  as  older  one  grows. 
Unless  gout  has  brought  a  disheart'ner ; 
As  slipping  one  arm  round  a  waist  young  and  slender. 
Your  hold  at  once  steady,  respectful,  and  tender 
(Though,  out  of  the  ball-room,  such  act  might  offend  her). 
You're  off  with  your  beautiful  i)artner. 

Yes !  sweet  is  the  waltz  when  the  floor  suits  the  foot ; 

And  sweet  is  the  music  of  Tinney  and  Coote ; 

And  sweet— pVaps  too  sweet — ^is  the  champagne  to  boot 

You  together  imbibe  down  at  supper. 
Yon  wouldn't  change  places  for  crown  or  for  mitre, 
As,  whirling  still  faster,  you  hear '  Hold  me  tighter !' 
Your  ball-room  philosophy's  probably  lighter 

Than  e'en  the  Proverbial  Tupper. 

But  still  there's  a  charm  more  delightful  than  dancing. 
Be  it  square  dance  or  round,  be  it  gliding  or  prancing ; 
Light  music  and  flowers  all  join  in  enhancing 
The  pleasure  of '  Sitting  it  out' 
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Say  the  Tarks, '  This  is  vork  our  slave  girls  do  for  us/ 
I  like  dancing,  so  do  not  quite  join  in  the  chorus; 
I5ut,  depend  on  it, '  Ridet  ab  angulo' — Horace 
Knew  what  he  was  singing  about 

Where  the  best  balls  are  given  there's  always  a  spot — 
Whether  greenhouse  or  staircase,  boudoir  or  what-not — 
Where  the  light  is  subdued,  and  the  air  is  less  hot ; 

And  this  is  the  comer  to  make  for. 
Thither  go,  when  mamma  down  to  supper  has  gone. 
When  a  very  long  waltz  or  the  Lancers  are  on ; 
There  you'll  find,  as  you  sit  'mid  the  flowers  alone, 

A  dream  that's  worth  keeping  awake  for. 

That  sweet  thing  in  tuUe,  sitting  there  by  your  side, 
With  her  bouquet  and  wreath,  looks  almost  like  a  bride  ; 
And  you  fancy—for  fancy  takes  many  a  stride— 

You  are  struck  at  the  heart,  not  to  say  bit: 
Though  to  meet  her  again  you  may  ne'er  have  the  chance. 
Though  you  think  of  the  scene  as  forgotten  romance. 
Still, '  Sitting  it  out '  with  that  girl  at  that  dance, 

'  OUm  meminisse  juvdbit.' 
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By  Maiik  Lemon. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PICCADILLY  originally  was  not 
one-fourth  its  present  length,  ex- 
tending only  to  Sackville  Street,  and 
appears  in  the  rate-books  of  St.  Mar- 
tm's;;for  the  first  time  in  1 67 3.  The 
history  of  Piccadilly  may  be  read  in 
the  names  of  its  streets.  FromSack- 
viUe  Street  to  Burlington  Street  was 
originally  called  Portugal  Street, 
after  Charles  II.'s  Queen;  and  all 
beyond  <  The  Great  Bath  Road,'  or 
'  The  Way  to  Reading.'  As  late  as 
1734,  Piccadilly,  from  Devonshire 
House,  formerly  Berkeley  House,  to 
Hyde  j?ark  Comer,  was  occupied  by 
the  shops  and  stoneyards  of  statu- 
aries, and  cottages,  as  shown  in  en- 
gravings of  the  time.  The  road  was 
impaved,and coaches  were  frequently 
overturned.  Remembering  what  a 
family  coach  was,  one  wonders  how 
they  managed  to  get  them  up  again. 
Lord  Clarendon's  house,  which  he 
built  at  great  cost  during  a  time  of 
great  public  calamity  [Burnet],  ex- 
cited the  people,  who  out  down,  says 
Pepys,  the  trees  before  the  house, 
and  broke  the  windows,  and  set  up 


or  painted  a  gibbet  on  his  gates,  and 
these  words  writ : 

'  Three  sights  to  be  seen— 
Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  a  barren  qoeen.' 

The  populace  called  it  Dunkirk 
House,  believing  that  Clarendon  had 
feathered  his  nest  out  of  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk.  After  Clarendon*B  flight 
and  death  the  house  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Albermarle,  who  again  sold 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  of  Peckbam. 
Two  Corinthian  pillars  at  the  Three 
Kings'  Gateway  (formerly  Na  75) 
are  believed  to  have  belonged  to 
Clarendon  House.  Burlmgton 
House  was  named  after  its  builder; 
the  Gardens  were  called  tiie  Ten 
Acres.  Devonshire  House  was  the 
site  of  Berkeley  House,  built  about 
1665,  on  the  site  of  Bby  Hill  Earm. 
On  Hay  Hill  the  head  of  Wyatt  was 
set  upon  a  gallows,  and  the  late  Duke 
of  York  and  thePrinoe  of  Wales  were 
stopped  and  robbed  there.  Coventiy 
House  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
inn,  and  sold  by  Sir  Hugh  Hemlock 
(1704)  for  10,000  guineas  to  the  £u:i 
of  Coventry. 
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Uors  notabilities  than  we  have 
Bpaoe  to  euamerate,  ot  ;on  patience 
to  read  abont,  have  occupied  Fic{»- 
dilly.  John  Evelyn  lived  on  the 
east  aide  ot  Dover  Street,  and  where 
he  '  had  been  sometimea  so  cheerful 
and  aometimea  ho  sad'  with  Chan- 
cellor Hjde.  On  the  west  dde  lived 
Arbnthnot,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
Swift,  Gay,  and  Prior  all  had  met 
here,  and  perhaps  concocted  the 
'  B^gar'e  Opem '  for  Manager  Bioh 
— a  work  Qiat  was  said  to  have 
made  'Rich  Ga^  and  Gaj  Bioh." 
From  Ko.  So  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett 
wae  taken  to  the  Tower — the  street 
filled  with  the  Horse  Goards— the 


officers   scaled   the   windows,  and 

found  Sir  Francis  inBtructing  his 
son  in  Magna  Gharta.  At  the  old 
Fulteney  Hotel  stayed  the  Emperor 
of  Busaia  in  1S14,  and  there  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  introduced 
to  Prince  Leopold.  At  No.  aj  lived 
Lord  Nelson's  Iddy  Hamilton,  and 
opposite  the  opening  into  the  Pork 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  or '  Old  Q,' 
as  he  was  called.  He  was  a  thin, 
withered  old  man  with  one  eye,  and 
need  on  fine  days  to  sit  on  his  bal- 
cony, which  was  nearly  level  wiUi 
the  street,  winking  at  all  the  females 
who  passed.  We  have  often  seen 
Old  Q.,  as  Leigh  Hunt  describes 


Olb  View  oi-  PwcioiLtv.    Fi 

•  It  WM  Doui  Swift  who  fiiit  »ugge*ted 
the  idea  of  the  '  Begpu's  Opera,'  by  oh- 
Krring  wbttt  im  odd  pretty  aort  of  thiD^ 
■  NewEMa  pulonl  might  nukt.  '  Ga^, 
uy>  FoH, '  WM  iocliaed  to  try  kt  luch  ■ 
thing  for  ume  lime;  but  ifterwu-ds 
thought  it  would  b«  better  to  write  ■ 
comnly  on  tbe  nine  pl«i.  Thi*  wb«  wh*t 
g«T«  ri»  to  the  "Beggsr'i  Opera."  He 
begin  CO  it,  and  when  Gnt  he  meutioned  it 
to  Swill,  the  doctor  did  not  like  the  project. 
As  he  orried  it  on,  he  ibowed  what  be 
wnte  to  both  of  m  ;  and  we,  now  and  then, 
gtTt  a  correctioa  or  a  woid  or  two  of  ad- 
»ic»,  bat  it  wu  wholly  of  hie  own  wrilint 
Wben  it  wu  i^ma,  neither  of  d>  thought  ft 
would  euocenJ.  Wa  ihawtd  it  to  CongreTe, 


who,  after  reading  it  over,  uid,  « It  would 
either  take  gfeatlj,  or  be  damned  eoo- 
foandally."  We  were  all,  at  the  fiiat  night 
of  it,  in  great  mieertunty  of  the  event,  till 
we  wei^  very  math  encouraged  by  out 
hearing  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  at  in 
the  neitboi  to  ue,  aay,  "It  will  do,— it 
must  do.  I  see  it  in  the  eyn  of  them." 
Thia  vat  a  good  while  befora  the  tirtt  act 
wai  over,  and  lo  gave  na  oue  toon ;  foi  the 
duke  (betide  bia  own  good  taite)  hu  ai 
l«rticuLar  a  knack  at  any  one  living  In  die- 
coTcrlng  tbe  lute  of  the  public.  He  wu 
quite  light  in  thi*  u  niuil;  the  good 
nature  of  the  audience  appeared  itronger 
and  [tronger  in  every  act,  and  ended  in  a 
damour  ol'applauu,' 
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him,  'smming  himself  in  HancA- 
muncai's  ejee,'  and  wondered  at  the 
longevity  of  his  dissipation  uid  tbe 
prosperity  of  his  wiokednesa.  His 
dying  bed  was  covorod  with  billet- 
doux  addressed  to  the  'sweet  eyes 
of  bis  money-box.'  At  the  comer 
of  Whitehorse  Street  Sir  Walter 
Soott  used  to  stay  when  in  town; 
and  Lord  Byron  broaght  I«dy  Byron 
when  thejr  were  married  to  No.  139. 
There  was  a  Whitehorse  Cellar  aa 


early  as  1720,  and  tbe  mail  coaches 
were  a  sight  worth  seeing  in  oar 
yoQDg  days  starting  on  their  conree 
to  the  West.  The  While  Bev 
existed  in  16S5,  and  the  Hercnks 
Pillars,  where  Squire  Western 
stopped  when  in  pnrsoit  of  Tom 
Jones,  and  where  the  bra™  old 
Marqnis  of  Orsnby  spent  many  a 
pleasant  hour,  were  close  to  Apdey 
Eonsa 
St.  James's  Market  and  Uarket 


Street  are  contiguons  to  Piccadilly. 
Over  a  room  of  the  Market  Hnnse, 
Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated  Non- 
conformist, used  to  preach.  On  the 
first  occasion,  the  main  beam  of  the 
building  cracked  with  the  weight  of 
bis  congr^ation.  And  here,  behind 
the  barof  the  Mitre,  Farquhar  tonnd 
the  celebrated  Mre.  Oldfield,  then 
only  sixteen,  rehearsing  Beaumont 
and  Fleteher's  '  Soomful  Lady.'  Tn 
Market  Street  lived  George  III.'s 
fair  Quakeress,  Hannah  Lightfoot 


Hard  by,  in  Jerntyn  Street,  lived 
many  distinguished  people — tb« 
great  Marlborough,  when  Oolcntel 
Churchill;  La  Belle  Stuart,  who 
figured  as  the  Britannia  ofonr  old 
coinage;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
Secretary  Cragga,  the  friend  of  Pope 
and  Addison ;  and  at  tbe  St  James's 
Hotel  was  the  last  lodging  in  London 
of  Sir  Waiter  Scott.  '  He  lay  here 
three  weeks,  either  in  a  stapor  or  a 
mking  dream,'  saya  Mr.  Canning- 
ham,  and  when  he  left,  and  the 
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aneubled  popalace  eatr  tbe  raoant 
ere  and  prostrata  figure  of  the  illns- 
trioospoet,  there  waa  not  a  covered 
head,  and  hard);  a  dry  eye.' 

Let  ua  return  to  Leicester  Fields, 
or  LeiceBter  Square— now  surren- 
dered to  our  friendly  French  in- 
ndan.  (t  has  Eallen  aadly  from  ita 
high  estate  since  the  Earl  of  Iiei- 
cester  bnilt  Leicester  House  about 
Cbarlee  L's  time,  and  psid  3I.  for 
Lammas  does  to  St.  Martin's  parish 
for  house  and  gardens,  tbe  field  be- 
fore the  house,  and  Swan  Close. 
His  lordship  need  to  let  his  mansion 
to  people  01  laabJon ;  and  here  died 
the  miroTtnnBto  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
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A  great  many  modem  Bohemians 
are  still  to  be  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Colbert,  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  other  uolabilities, 
lived  here.  Pennantcalledit 'Pout- 
ing Place,'  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.,  bought  it 
when  he  quarrelled  with  his  fiither ; 
and  here  tbe  hero  of  Culloden  was 
bom.  When  George  II.  quarrelled 
with  his  son.  Prince  Frederick,  he 
came  also  to  Pouting  Place ;  and,  to 
annoy  tbe  king,  had  '  Cato '  played, 
the  future  George  III.  enacting  Po> 
tiuH.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  also 
Uyed  here. 
In  'the  Fields,'  when  converted 


Hooana'a  Uodje.  Leilbtd  Sijuai^  Loaroa. 


into  a  aqnare,  Hogarth  (1764)  re- 
Gided  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Head,  made  by  himself  out  of  pieces 
of  oork  glued  together  and  pauil«d. 
Iq  tbe  enclosurQ  of  the  square 
he  was  often  seen  in  his  soailet 
roqnelaur  and  cocked  hat.  John 
Hiintor's  Museum  was  next  door  to 
the  house  Hogarth  had  occupied, 
and  Sir  Joeboa  Beyoolda  lived  at 
No.  47. 

New  Street,  Corent  Garden,  was 
fashionably  inhabited  in  Charles 
II.'s  time,  and  Vandyke's  love,  the 
Coantess  of  Chesterfield,  lived  there. 
At  the  Pino  Apple,  Dr.  Jobnson 
dined  very  well  for  Sd. — a  cut  of 


meat  6d.,  bread  id.,  waiter  id., 
which  gratni^  '  those  who  paid  a 
shilliDg  and  had  worse,  did  not 
give'— BO  tbe  Doctor  was  as  well 

served  as  they.  And  there,  in  King 
Street,  lived  Lenthall,  the  Speaker, 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  Dr.  Ame  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Colley  Gibber,  were  bom  there ;  as 
was  Quin,  the  actor.  Nicholas 
Howe,  the  poet,  died  there ;  and 
Garrick  lived  there  in  1745. 

It  was  not  until  Henry  Vlll.'a 
time  that  any  salads,  carrots,  cab- 
bage, or  other  edible  roots  were  pro- 
duced in  England.  (Butler.)  Be- 
neath a  small  grotto  of  trees,  under 
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GEOEGB   PBABODY. 

(With  ▲  Pobtb^t.) 

TITE  monTDed  the  old  chivalric  times, 
f  T    Their  virtues,  with  their  glories,  dead — 
I  Life  stricken  wholly  from  romanoe — 

I  '  And  what  is  left  to  ns  ?'  we  said : 

I  Up  through  the  land  the  murmur  rose : 

I    '  '  Oh' for  the  days  that  are  no  more, 

When  love  of  God  wrought  love  of  man^ 
I  Andall  wexehumanto  thecorel. 

i 

'  '  The  great  Arthurian  days  we  mourn. 

And  all  the  lapsing  years  that  wrought 
I  Change  after  ohuige,  yet  eyermore' 

Some  yarying  phase  of  splendour  caught ; 
Still  noble  deeds,  still  gentle  lives. 

Till  every  knightly  heart  grew  cold. 
And  Valour's  sunset-radiance  lit 
The  toumay  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

'  The  poetry  of  earth  is  dead  :* 

What  lesser  grief  should  we  bemoan. 
With  Science  in  the  place  of  Faith, 

With  quicken'd  brains  and  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Our  noblest  triumphs  mock  our  skilly 

We  link  the  Continents  in  vain — 
It  only  tends  to  sordid  ends. 

And  whets  the  appetite  for  gain.' 

So  from  our  lips  remonstrance  fell, 

'  When  through  the  land  a  rumour  went, — 

I  *  The  old  heroic  fire  revives — 

Its  pulsing  fervour  is  not  spent  I 

The  record  of  the  glowing  pest 

Shows  in  its  dim  and  doubtful  page 

No  deed  like  that  which  greets  the  eyes 

Of  this  debased,  prosaic  age. 

I 

*  For,  lo !  a  Queen  of  sovereign  sway. 

Of  zoneless  empire,  quits  her  throne. 
Stooping  to  welcome  one  who  comes 

A  stranger,  nameless  and  unknown : 
No  comely  youth  in  knightly  guise 

Shining  at  ruffled  beauty's  knees— 
A  silver'd  head,  a  homely  form — 

No  more  the  queenly  woman  sees. 

•  *  The  poetry  of  eai-th  is  oeTer  dead.' — Keats. 
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'  No  more ;  but  in  her  heart  there  glows 

The  memory  of  a  noble  deed, 
Of  firacconr  to  her  people  lent^ 

Of  princely  aid  in  sorest  need. 
And  gracious  is  her  tearful  smile 

As  forth  she  thrusts  a  trembling  hand, 
And  bids  him  in  her  name  receive 

The  homage  of  her  grateful  land.' 

Homage  to  Gkxxlness !  Queenly  meed 

Of  generous  thanks  to  simple  Worth ! 
Thus  does  the  old  chivalric  soul 

Suryive  in  us  of  later  birth ; 
Nor  doubt  its  promptings  in  the  heart 

Of  him,— his  nation's  noblest  son,—- 
The  largesse  of  whose  liberal  hand 

A  sovereign's  thanks  has  rightly  won. 

Never  did  truer  beauty  clothe 

The  radiant  limbs  of  courtly  knight. 
Than  clothes  that  brow  serenely  smooth. 

And  fills  those  eyes  with  genUe  light. 
To  latest  times  that  homely  form. 

And  that  familiar,  kindly  face. 
The  holier  memories  of  men 

Will  with  a  tender  beauty  grace. 

Where'er  that  honoured  name  is  heard 

The  tears  will  gleam  in  woman's  eyes ; 
The  hearts  of  men  will  stir  and  creep. 

And  blessings  to  their  lips  will  rise. 
Though  Science  join'd  the  sundered  worlds , 

It  needed  yet  what  he  has  done, — 
A  noble  action,  meekly  wrought. 

Has  knit  the  hearts  of  both  in  one. 

Yes,  and  as,  far  above  the  glow. 

When  all  the  West  is  fierce  with  flame, 
A  funt  star  brightens  to  the  night. 

Deepening  about  it — so  his  &me. 
Surviving  all  the  transient  bloom 

That  makes  the  passing  present  bright, 
Will  shine,  and  still  resplendent  shine, 

An  orb  of  ever-gathering  light.  S. 


LEEDS  AND  ITS  MERCHANTS. 


LEEDS  was  in  existence  more 
than  a  thoussad  yean  bofard 
it  attained  much  commercial  noto- 
riety. Built  on  01  near  the  site  of 
an  old  Roman  encampment,  it  vas 
a  fortified  town  in  the  dajs  of  Bede. 
Its  etrengtb  made  it  a  Hpecial  object 
of  attack  at  the  time  of  the  Normaii 
Conquest,  and  thereafter,  for  Beveral 

rerations,  the  Pa^anels  and  their 
iiendonts  were  itfi  feudal  lords. 
Maurice  de  Glaunt,  or  Faganel,  the 
last  of  these,  in  i:o3,  f^ave  to  its 
burgossea  a  charter  of  freedom, 
worthily  robbing  himEelf  of  much 
of  his  authority  in  order  that  the 
welfare  of  the  town  might  bo  pro- 
moted. Then,  however,  and  for 
some  centuries  ensuing,  Leeds  was 
small  and  uninfluential ;  steadily 
advancing  as  a  market  for  wool  and 
Bhoepskina,  but  inferior  to  some 
others  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire  towns  to  which  the  Hull  and 
Boston  merchants  resorted  for  those 
staples  of  trade  with  the  continental 
cities.  In  ancient  Leeds  there  were 
few  elements  of  prosperity;  but  as 
soon  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
became  mat  fields  of  manufacturing 
energy,  Leeds  was  found  to  be  the 
fittest  centre  for  its  eastern  half. 


having  Hull  for  its  pnrt,  jnat  as 
Manchester  helped  on,  and  was 
helped  by,  the  commerc^  sdvance- 
ment  of  Liverpool.  Manchester  and 
Leeds  have  grown  bother,  taking 
the  places,  as  great  manufactoring 
resorts,  of  the  older  towns  of  Bristol 
and  Norwich.  About  contemporary 
with  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  great 
benefactor  of  Manchester,  was  Sir 
John  Saville,  who,  in  1616,  ol>- 
tained  from  Charles  L  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  his  native  town, 
and  was  thereupon  appointed  its 
first  mayor  or  alderman.  Sir  John 
Saville'e  arms,  in  which  a  sheep,  the 
most  prominent  object,  Stly  indioated 
its  subsequent  prosperity  as  a  seat 
of  woollen  manu&ctnre,  became  the 
arms  of  Leeds,  and  &om  his  time 
the  annals  of  the  town  show  a  no- 
table succession  of  merchants  and 
manufactnreis. 

Moat  famous  among  them  all  was 
^cellent  John  Harrison,  who  was 
bomin  1579, anddied  in  1656.  His 
father,  also  a  John  Harrison,  was  a 
rich  merchant  before  him,  bo  pros- 

Eerous  and  wealthy,  that  the  son 
ad  little  need  to  earn  more  money, 
and  wisely  spent  his  fortnne  in  dcuig 
all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  power. 


Leeds  and  it$  MerchanU. 
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When  he  was  seyen  years  old,  it 
waa  reported  he  saw  a  poor  boy  in 
the  streets,  without  coat  or  shoes, 
and,  straightway  taking  off  his  own 
coai  threw  it  over  the  lad's  shonl- 
ders.  When  he  was  seventy,  and 
himself  if  not  in  actoal  poverty 
mnch  poorer  than  he  formerly  had 
been,  carping  lookers-on  declared 
that  he  had  brought  his  misfortunes 
on  himself  by  the  reckless  ways  in 
which  all  through  life  he  had  shown 
his  charitable  dispositfon.  Having 
bought  Bockley  Hall,  in  the  Lower- 
bead  Bow,  soon  after  inheriting  his 
other's  fortune,  his  first  step  was  to 
set  apart  its  two  largest  rooms  as 
storehouses  for  food  and  clothing  to 
be  given  to  the  poor.  In  1626,  he 
performed  the  functions  of  mayor 
of  Leeds,  as  deputy  of  Sir  John 
Saville,  and  twice  afterwards  he 
filled  the  office  in  his  own  name. 
During  his  second  mayoralty,  in 
1634,  St  John's  Church,  begun  three 
years  earlier,  and  built  at  his  own 
€xx>ense,  was  completed.  He  had 
al^ady  set  up  a  new  and  much 
more  commodious  building  for  the 
old  Leeds  Grammar  School,  founded 
seventy  years  before;  and  in  1653 
lie  established  and  endowed,  near  to 
St.  John's  Church,  a  hospital  for 
poor  widows.  About  this  time,  too^ 
he  built  himself  a  house  in  Briggate, 
— *  a  good  old-fashioned  house,  with 
a  qm^rangular  court  in  the  midst/ 
says  the  old  historian,  who  adds, 
that '  it  has  one  thing  very  peculiar 
in  it,  namely,  holes,  or  passages,  cut 
in  the  doors  or  ceilings  for  the  free 
passage  of  cats,  for  which  animals 
he  seems  to  have  had  as  great  an 
affection  as  another  eminent  bene- 
&ctor,  Sir  Richard  Whittington.' 
OUier  doubtful  anecdotes,  akin  to 
some  other  Whittington  traditions, 
are  recorded  of  him.  'When  Charles 
L,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
was  brought  to  Leeds,'  it  is  said, 
'access  to  his  person  was  not,  of 
course,  easily  obtained,  but  Mr. 
Harrison  desired  permission  to  pre- 
sent his  Majesty  with  a  tankard  of 
excellent  ale,  which  he  brought  in 
Ms  hand.  In  this  the  guards  could 
see  no  treachery,  and  they  accord- 
ingly admitted  him ;  but  the  King, 
on  opening  the  lid,  found  that,  in- 
stead of  the  expected  beverage^  the 


vessel  was  filled  with  broad  pieces. 
These  he  contrived  to  hide  with 
great  dexterity,  and  his  loyal  bene- 
&ctor  was  dismissed  with  more 
gratitude  than  thanks.'  Honest  Har- 
rison could  not  follow  the  tide  of 
progress  that  brought  about  the 
Commonwealth,  and  his  last  years 
were  made  unhappy  by  the  failure 
of  the  royalist  causa  The  dejection 
of  many  of  his  old  friends  was  a 
great  grief  to  him.  '  The  time  was 
when  you  called  me  patron,  and 
remembered  me  in  your  prayers, 
public  and  private,'  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  the  incumbent  of  St  John's 
Church,  on  which,  with  its  school- 
house,  and  associated  charities,  he 
had  spent  at  least  6000Z. ; '  but  now 
patrons,  are  out  of  date,  and  churches 
may  be  little  barns ;  to  pray  for  any 
is  popish  and  prelatic.  The  time 
was  when  I  suffered  for  you  under 
the  royal  party  more  than  you  wHI 
suffer  for  me  under  the  parhament; 
but,  oh,  the  times!  my  suffering  for 
you  is  made  the  apology  to  deter 
you  from  so  much  as  visiting  me, 
beinff  under  the  hatches;  a  poor 
conclusion  grounded  on  weak  pre- 
mises. The  time  was  when  lul  I 
could  do  for  you  was  too  little ;  but 
now  the  least  done  for  me  is  too 
much.'  Posterity,  however,  has  re- 
membered John  Harrison's  good 
actions,  and  he  is  rightly  honoured 
as  the  foremost  of  all  the  benefJEUstors 
of  Leeds. 

The  greatest  boon  conferred  by 
Harrison  on  the  commerce  of  Leeds 
was  his  erection,  in  Eirkgate,  of  '  a 
stately  cross,  for  convenience  of  the 
market'  Thither  assembled,  during 
many  subsequent  generations,  the 
wool  producers  and  wool-staplers, 
the  clothiers  and  cloth  merchants  of 
Leeds.  Among  the  most  famous  of 
them  were  John  and  Philip  Thoresby, 
brothers,  and  both  of  them  aldermen 
of  the  borough  soon  after  its  incor- 
poration, the  eldest  of  whom  was 
grandfiather  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  the 
antiquarian;  William  Milner,  who 
was  mayor  of  Leeds  in  1697,  and 
father  of  the  William  Milner  on 
whom  Queen  Anne  conferred  a 
baronetcy,  and  several  Denisonsand 
Sykeses. 

The  Sykeses  were  conspicuous 
among    tiie    merchants  of  Leeds 
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during  more  than  two  centuries.  A 
William  Sjkes,  son  of  Richard  Sykes, 
of  Sykes'  Dyke,  near  Carlisle,  settled 
in  Leeds  as  a  clothier  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  his  grandson 
Bichard,  wealthy  enough  to  buy  the 
manor  of  Leeds  from  the  Crown  in 
1625,  was  chief  alderman  of  the  town 
for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  its 
iuoorporation.  Dying  in  1645,  ^^ 
left  vast  estates  to  each  of  his  four 
sons,  and  io,ooo2.  to  each  of  his  four 
daughters,  from  whom  four  knights' 
and  baronets'  families  were  de- 
scended. Another  of  the  family 
was  Daniel  Sykes,  who  was  bom  in 
1632,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was 
mayor  of  Hull,  and  for  many  years 
the  greatest  merchant  therein.  He 
followed  the  Baltic  trade,  and  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  at  one  time, 
during  a  grievous  famine  in  Sweden, 
he  freighted  several  vessels  with 
provisions,  and  despatched  them  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the 
starving  people.  In  return  for  that 
noble  act,  the  Swedish  Government 
granted  him  a  lease  of  iron  mines, 
whence  his  sons  and  grandsons  drew 
immense  wealth.  The  house  of 
Joseph  Sykes,  Son,  and  Company, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  almost 
monopolized  the  trade  in  Swedish 
iron.  Joseph,  old  Daniel  Sykes's 
grandson,  was  father  of  another  and 
more  famous  Daniel  Sykes.  He  was 
bred  a  lawyer,  and  legal  pursuits 
partly  occupied  him  all  through 
life ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  led 
him  to  find  in  commerce  his  chief 
employment,  and  he  became  another 
famous  merchant  both  in  Leeds  and 
in  Hull,  joining  the  two  callings, 
and  adding  to  them  further  work  as 
a  zealous  politician  in  an  unusual 
way.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was 
Becorder  for  Hull.  He  also  served 
it,  from  1820  to  1830,  as  member  of 
Parliament.  In  1830  he  was  elected 
for  Beverley,  and  he  was  only  pre- 
vented by  fiailing  health  from  suc- 
ceeding Lord  Brougham  as  repre- 
sentative of  Yorkshire  in  1832.  In 
that  year  he  died,  having  won  the 
praises  of  his  fellows,  as  a  good  and 
honest  man,  as  a  wise  and  generous 
statesman,  and,  above  all,  as  a  mer- 
chant '  thoroughly  versed  both  in  the 
details  and  in  the  principles  of  com- 
merce, attached  to  the  utmost  free- 


dom of  industry,  so  independent  and 
disinterested,  that  he  sacrificed  the 
representation  of  Hull  because  he 
would  not  support  the  claims  of  the 
shipping  interests  to  a  reimposition 
of  the  old  restrictions  on  navigaUon. 
favourable  to  freedom  of  trade  in 
com  and  freedom  of  trade  to  the 
East:  a  cool,  clear-headed,  patient 
mail  of  business,  and  of  the  most 
inOexible  integrity  and  unstained 
purity  of  character.' 

All  thesd  Sykeses  were  of  one 
stock,  with  a  pedigree  plainly  de- 
fined.   It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
many  Denisons  contemporary  with 
them  were  all  of  common  parentage 
or  members  of  several  distinct  fami- 
lies.   Two  branches,  between  whom 
no  kinship  can  be  traced,  are  spe- 
cially notable.    One  sprang  ftofsn.  a 
William  Denison,  clothier  and  mer- 
chant, who  was  in  business  at  North 
Town  End,  near  the  beginning^  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    Of  his  two 
sons,  the  younger,  Sir  Thomas  Deni- 
son, was  a  famous  lawyer  and  King's 
Bench  judge.    The  elder,  William. 
carried  on  his  father's  trade.     He 
was  very  rich,  very  generous  to  tlie 
poor,  and  somewhat  eccentric.  Four 
times,  between  1754  and  175S,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Leeds,  but  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
ofQce,  so  that  fresh  mayors  had  to  be 
chosen.  In  the  last  year  the  insulted 
corporation  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  this  persistent  rejection  of 
their  profiered  honour,  and  he  at 
length  agreed  to  take  the  title  of 
Mayor  on  condition  that  all    the 
business  should  be   done   by    bis 
brother.    In    1779    he   was    Hi^h 
Sheri£f  of  Nottinghamshire,  in  whicb 
county  he   had  some  time  before 
bought  the   manor   of  Ossin^oai. 
That  estate,  with  half  a  million  of 
money,  he  left  to  his  eldest  Ban, 
John,  who  greatly  increased  the  fand 
before   making   room   for  another 
John.    John  Denison,  the  younger, 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  Chi- 
chester, and  afterwards  for  Maltcm, 
A  daughter  of  his  first  wife  married 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  after- 
wards Lord  Canterbury.    Through 
a  second  wife  he  had  several  sons. 
one  of  them  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury^ 
who  died  in  1854 ;  another,  the 
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sent  GoYemor-General  of  Madras, 
while  the  eldest  has  been  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  smce  1857. 

Another  of  the  Denisons,  named 
Joseph,  was  born  at  Leeds  in  1726. 
His  parents  were  too  poor,  it  is  said, 
to  be  able  to  teach  him  even  to  read. 
Bat  he  managed  to  scrape  together 
a  iittle  knowledge  by  his  own  energy^ 
and  then  he  applied  that  energy  to 
the  making  of  a  great  fortune.    He 
ran  away  from  Leeds  to  London, 
just  in  time  to  obtain  a  situation  in 
the  counting-house  of  John  Dillon, 
of  St.  Mary  Axe.    By  some  means 
or  other,  he  soon  became  a  partner, 
and  then  sole  proprietor  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  old  master  at  last  becoming 
his  clerk.    '  By  unabated  industry 
and  the  most  rigid  firugality,   he 
worked  himself,'  we  are  told, '  into 
very  high  credit  and  an  increasing 
fortune/    He  was  about  fifty  when, 
in  1775,  "the  old  Hey  woods  of  Liver- 
pool  established   their  bank,  and 
found  it  expedient  to  employ  him  as 
their  London  agent    Here,  again, 
he  steadily  pushed  himself  into  the 
topmost  place,  bequeathing,  in  1806, 
the  senior  partnership  in  the  house 
of  Denison,  Hey  wood,  and  Company, 
besides  more  than  a  million  in  lands 
or  money,  to  his  son,  William  Joseph 
Denison,  many  years  member   of 
parliament  for  Surrev,  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  1808,  ana  uncle  of  the 
first  Lord  Londesborough.  When  he 
died  he  was  wortli  between  two  and 
three  million  pounds. 

Most  of  the  money-making  Deni- 
sons  left  Leeds  to  spend  or  hoard 
their  wealth  elsewhere.  The  true 
merchant-patriots  of  a  town  are 
those  who  use  the  infltience  that  it 
brings  them  for  its  own  advance- 
ment;  and  such  pre-eminently  were 
Benjamin  Crott  and  John  Marshall, 
the  greatest  merchants  of  Leeds 
during  ttie  last  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
twenty  of  the  nineteenth.  Their 
lives  were  very  nearly  contempo- 
raneous, and  they  were  associates  in 
many  good  and  charitable  works; 
but  in  business  matters  they  held 
differoit  courses.  The  one  gave  new 
life  to  the  old  woollen  trade  of  the 
town ;  the  other  gave  it  another 
staple  source  of  wealth,  by  making  it 
a  great  centre  of  linen  manufacture. 

VOL.  X. — ^NO.  LVIIL 


All  the  early  prosperity  of  Leeds, 
as  we  have  ah^ady  observed,  sprung 
from  its  trade  in  woollen  goods; 
yet  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Grott,  this  trade  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  Leeds  itself  was,  in 
comparison  with  its  present  condi- 
tion, an  insignificant  town,  hardly 
longer  than  the  length  of  Briggate, 
stretching  westward  no  further  than 
Trinity  Church,  and  with  Saint 
Peter's  Church  for  almost  its  eastern 
limit  Saint  John's  Church,  with 
the  Free  Grammar  School  and 
Harrison's  Almshouses  adjoining, 
formed  its  modem  boundary;  and 
all  the  town  was  contained  on  tho 
northern  side  of  the  Aire.  The  old 
Norman  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Brig- 
gate  still  sufficed  for  the  weekly 
cloth-market;  the  traders  of  tho 
town  and  the  country  manu&cturers 
being  called  together  by  a  bell  run;; 
in  the  quaint  bridge-chapel,  and  tho 
merchaiits  of  Hull,  Boston,  and 
similar  places,  coming  there  to  buy 
and  carry  down  the  cloths  by  way 
of  the  river.  By  1758,  however, 
the  trade  had  outgrown  that  old- 
iashioned  mart,  and  accordingly, 
a  commodious  building,  now  known 
as  the  Mixed  Cloth  Hall,  was  set 
np  a  little  to  the  west  of  Trinityr 
Church.  This  structure,  thought 
preposterously  large  at  the  time  ot 
its  erection,  formed  a  qnadrangb 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  fcoH 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety-two 
feet  broad,  with  an  inner  court 
measuring  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  by  ninety-six.  It  was  accessible 
by  seven  doors,  was  lighted  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  windows, 
and  was  large  enough,  it  was 
reckoned,  to  hold  io9,aooZ.'s  worth 
of  cloth  at  a  time.  Within  seven- 
teen years  from  its  opening,  it  wdb 
found  necessary  to  build  another 
meeting-place.  The  White  Cloth- 
Hall,  between  Briggate  and  Saint 
Peter's  Church,  was  completed  in 
1775 ;  and  within  a  few  years,  nine 
similar  structures  were  opened  in 
all  the  trading  towns  of  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire.  All  grew  with 
tibe  growth  of  Leeds.  In  1775* 
Leeds  contained  17,117  inhabitants. 
By  1 801  the  population  had  in- 
creased   to    30,699:    in    1821    it 
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amoantod  to  83,746;  and  in  1865  it 
was  eatixDated  at  224,025. 

One  of  the  causes  of  that  rapid 
growth  was  the  opening  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  begun 
in  1767,  and  steadily  but  slowly 
continued  down  to  its  completion 
in  1 8 1 6.  As  early  as  1 7  74,  however, 
twenty  miles  of  the  canal,  extending 
from  Bingley  to  Bradford,  were 
ready  for  use,  and  presented,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  contempo- 
raries, '  the  noblest  works  of  the 
kind  that  perhaps  are  to  be  found 
in  the  universe,  namely,  a  five-fold, 
a  three-fold,  a  two-fold,  and  a  single 
lock,  making  together  a  fall  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet;  a  large 
aqueduct-bridge,  of  seven  arches, 
over  the  Eiver  Aire,  and  an  aque- 
duct on  a  large  embankment  over 
Shipley  Valley.'  There  certainly 
was  need  of  improvement  in  the 
ways  of  traflBc.  Down  to  1753,  the 
best  roads  between  Leeds  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  were  narrow 
lanes,  with  just  room  enough  for 
the  old-fashioned  waggons  that  were 
used  for  burdens  too  heavy  for  con- 
veyance in  the  usual  way,  on  the 
backs  of  single  horses.  On  these 
pack-horses  the  raw  wool  and 
roughly-made  cloths  were  generally 
carried  by  the  small  dealers,  who 
rode  in  front  of  their  goods.  It  was 
slow  travelling  at  best,  rendered 
very  dangerous  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  dark  and  cheerless  roads,  and 
the  constant  nsk  of  attack  by  high- 
waymen. 

Most  of  the  wool  was  made  into 
doth  by  small  manufacturers  scat- 
tered about  the  country,  and  lodged 
in  the  different  towns  and  villages 
of  the  West  Riding.  These  manu- 
facturers brought  or  sent  their  goods 
to  the  markets  of  such  places  as 
Leeds,  Bradford,  or  Wakefield,  there 
either  to  be  sold  at  once  to  the 
wholesale  merchants  from  other 
parts  of  England  or  from  foreign 
countries,  or  to  be  collected  by  the 
wool-staplers  and  reserved  for  sub- 
sequent distribution.  There  were 
no  manufactures  conducted  on  the 
extensive  scale  now  common,  and 
necessary  to  the  more  finished  work- 
manship of  modem  times,  until 
Benjamin  Gott  set  the  fashion. 

This  estimable  man  was  bom  on 


the  24th  of  June,  176a,  at  Leeds, 
where  his  father,  contemporary  wift 
Brindley,  and,  like  him,  originally  a 
common  working  man,  rose  to  some 
distinction  as  a  civil  engineer.  The 
son  was  put  to  school  at  Bingley, 
and  then  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Wormald  and  Foxmtam, 
who  carried  on  a  respectable  trade 
as  wool-dealers  and  manufiactuieis 
of  ite  sort  then  common  in  Leeds. 
Showing  aptitude  for  the  business, 
he  was  soon  taken  into  partnership 
by  lus  employers,  and  upon  their 
death  or  retirement  he  became  sole 
master  of  the  establishment 

His  energy,  prudence,  and  reason- 
able philanthropy,  soon  made  it  the 
largest  of  the  ^d  in  Leeds,  and 
insured  for  him  so  much  pron^erity 
that  in  due  time  he  came  to  be  tin 
recognized  head  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  Yorkshire.  From  first  to 
last  he  aimed,  above  all  things, 
at  preserving  the  independenoB  of 
the  small  dealers  and  manu&ctureis. 
Full  of  sympathy  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  he  watched  with 
jealous  eye  the  development  of  huge 
factories  like  those  of  the  Peels,  at 
Bury  and  Tamworth,  and  the  Man- 
teiths,  at  Blantyre  and  Dalmamodt 
He  saw  that  this  was  an  inevitable 
tendency  of  modem  commerce;  he 
yielded  to  it  himself,  (and  became 
proprietor  of  a  monster  factory  of 
nis  own;  but  he  felt  that  this 
growth  of  trade,  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  very  helpful  to  the  lower 
classes,  was  likely,  on  the  otiier,  to 
inflict  upon  them  a  serious  injury. 
He  [considered  that  the  men  who 
were  'only  fit  to  be  the  serraxiiB  of 
others,  could  not  possibly  be  hurt, 
would  very  likely  be  benefited  by 
having  employment  in  large,  instead 
of  small  establishments.  But  hd 
was  very  loth  to  damage  the  pofdtion 
of  the  multitudes  of  insignificant 
manufacturers,  who  honourably  pre- 
ferred to  be  their  own  masters,  and 
to  follow  the  calling  inherited  firom 
their  fathers,  only  aided  by  thetr  own 
sons  and  daughters,  or  peihape  bv 
one  or  two  apprentices,  who  hoped 
in  time  to  be  also  independent  cloth- 
makers.  With  all  Euch  men  Ben- 
jamin Gott  was  anxious  to  trade  in 
their  own  way.  He  sought  them 
out^  bought  their  produce  hcom  tiiem 
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on  eqtdtabid  terms,  made  ev^ 
allowance  for  any  defects  in  its 
character  that  were  due  to  the  in- 
completeness of  the  machinery  with 
which  they  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent, and  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
in  their  old  ways,  only  adapting 
those  ways  to  the  demands  of  modem 
commerce  for  cheap  and  well-made 
goods. 

With  that  excellent  purpose  he 
did  his  utmost  to  carry  on  the 
smaller  sorts  of  business  that  had 
cliaracterized  his  house  when  he 
first  became  a  partner  in  it.  He  was 
not,  howeyer,  content  with  that. 
Reasonably  mindful  of  his  own 
interests,  as  well  as  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
town  and  trade,  he  idso  became  a 
manufacturer  on  a  large  scale.  His 
factory  at  Armley  was,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
extensive,  that  his  workmen's  wages 
amounted  to  loooZ.  a  week — a  small 
sum  in  the  eyes  of  many  great  manu- 
&cturers  of  the  present  day,  but 
very  large  indeed  if  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  an  em- 
ployer's business  seventy  years 
ago.* 

*  la  184T,  Mr.  William  Chambers 
visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Gott  and 
Sons,  and  penned  this  account  of  his  visit: — 
*To  observe  the  first  step  in  the  operation, 
we  were  conducted  from  the  ground  level  to 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  large  structures, 
bjT  means  of  a  scaffold,  whicli  is  pulled  up 
a  kind  of  well  i&  the  building.  On  opening 
a  door  below,  we  see  a  low  table  before  us ; 
and^stepping  upon  it,  and  pulling  a  rope  to 
setHhe  machinery  in  motion,  we  are  imme- 
diately carried  upwards  with  great  steadi- 
ness. The  table  may  be  stopped  at  any 
floor  in  psLSsing,  and  it  is  lowered  with 
erjoal  facility.  Steam-power  is  of  course 
the  mover  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
mechanical  contrivances  in  the  honse.  By 
means,  therefore,  of  this  stair-saving  pro- 
cess, which  is  now  common  in  all  large 
factories,  we  were  speedily  landed  on  the 
uppermost  floor,  and  there  followed  the 
wool  in  ail  its  subsequent  stages-— dyeing, 
spinning,  weaving  by  power-loom,  fulling, 
dressing,  clipping  of  surface,  drying,  press- 
ing, and  packing.  Steam  is  employed 
throQghout ;  it  boils  the  great  tin  caldrons 
in  which  the  dyeing  is  effected,  lifts  the 
enormous  mallets  which  are  employed  in 
fulling,  toma  the  cylinders  to  which 
the  teasles  are  applied  for  raising  the 
mass,  dries  the   cloth   on   tenter-racks*-- 


At  that  time  wooland  worsted  were 
worked  excluai voly  by  hand ;  neither 
Hargreaves'  jenny  nor  Cromp- 
ton's  mule,  nor  any  of  the  other 
inventions  that  had  already  caused 
wonderful  improvement  in  cotton 
manufacture,  having  been  as  yet 
adapted  to  woollen  fibre.  The  wool 
was  first  sorted,  and  then  combed 
or  carded  by  the  manual  labour  of 

fixed  tier  above  tier  from  bottom  to  top  of 
a  building,  works  the  hydraulic  presses, 
packs  the  bales,  and,  in  short,  is  the  uni- 
versal ^ent  of  power  and  heat ;  on  every 
hand  saving  labour,  time,  and  expense,  and, 
therefore,  giving  the  manufacturer  that 
economical  command  of  means  which  places 
him  at  such  advantage  over  less  favoured 
cotnpetitors.  As  many  as  eleven  hundred 
persons  have  been  employed  at  one  time  in 
this  large  concern;  but  trade  being  at 
present  in  a  depressed  state  in  Leeds — much 
to  the  distress  of  the  operatives  as  well  as 
the  mill  proprietors — no  more  than  about 
seven  hundreti  are  employed.  Even  this, 
however,  is  a  large  number ;  and  a  stranger 
would  naturally  expect  to  observe  some  d(*- 
gree  of  confusion  and  slovenliness  where  so 
many  workmen  were  brought  into  close  con- 
tact, but  he  would  be  pleasingly  disappointed. 
Two  stupendous  steam-engines,  the  prime 
movers  of  the  works,  are  individually  lodged 
in  private  apartments,  as  clean  aud  well- 
painted  as  a  gentleman's  drawing-room,  and 
all  parts  shine  with  the  most  brilliant 
polish.  Throughout  the  different  large 
buildings  costaining  the  workmen,  you  do 
not  hear  a  word  spoken.  Every  indi- 
vidual is  Uis  busy  as  a  bee  at  his  own 
peculiar  work;  no  such  thing  as  strag- 
gling out  and  in  is  observable,  and  the 
whole  system  seems  perfect  in  point  of 
coQcentiated  industry  and  oipinization. 
The  raw  material  employed  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  fine  Saxony  wool,  and  the 
purchase  and  importation  of  this  article 
forms  one  of  the  principal  professions  in  the 
district.  An  attempt  was  at  one  time 
made  on  the  part  of  the  wool-growers  of 
Burton  to  exclude  Saxony  wool  from  our 
markets ;  but  it  was  successfully  shown  by 
Ur.  Gott,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  their 
evidence  before  Parliament,  that  if  it  were 
done,  the  ruin  of  the  Bntish  wool-trado 
would  follow,  for  it  was  only  by  the  use 
and  admixture  of  Saxony  wool  that  our 
manufacturers  could  compete  with  conti- 
nental fabrics.  By  pursuing  the  enlightened 
recommendations  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
admitting  Saxony  wool,  the  producers  of 
wool  in  our  own  countiT^  at  all  times  com- 
mand a  ready  and  profitable  market  among 
the  wool-staplers  of  England.' — Chambers 
Edinburgh  Jonumal,  vol.  z.,  p.  353. 
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mon  and  boys,  whose  average  wages 
amounted  to  about  twelve  shillings 
a  week ;  then  it  was  spun,  generally 
by  women  and  'girls,  whose  wages 
varied  .from  eighteen  pence  to  half- 
a-crown  a  week.  It  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  hand-loom  weaver, 
who,  with  hard  work,  could  rarely 
earn  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week. 
In  1858,  the  average  wages  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  Leeds  woollen 
factory  amounted  to  twenty-two 
shillings  a  week,  while  boys  received 
about  six  and  eightpenoe,  and  women 
and  girls  more  or  less  than  eight 
[filings.  Thus  the  labourers' rate 
of  pay  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  goods 
produced  by  them,  through  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  the 
woollen  manufactures,  begun  by 
Gott  and  his  associates,  and  greatly 
extended  in  recent  years  by  younger 
men,  like  David  Cooper.  In  1856, 
the  Leeds  clothing  district,  con- 
taining about  half  the  woollen  trade 
of  Yorkshire,  and  more  than  a  fourth 
of  that  of  all  Great  Britain,  was 
occupied  by  340  manufacturers,  who 
gave  employment  to  23,328  opera- 
tives, besides  using  1005  gigs,  2344 
power-looms,  and  423,482  spindles 
worked  by  steam-power  equal  to  the 
force  of  7810  horses. 

And  while  the  woollen  trade  has 
been  thus  progressing  in  Leeds^ 
under  the  encouragement  of  men 
like  Benjamin  Gott,  the  town  has 
become  the  home  of  another  wealth- 
producing  branch  of  commerce,  with 
John  Marshall  for  its  foster-fiather. 

There  had  been  a  linen  made  in 
Leeds,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
England,  from  time  immemorial. 
Long  before  woollen  fabrics  came 
into  general  use,  it  was  the  fiuhion 
for  country  people  to  grow,  or  barter, 
a  little  flax,  and  therewith  to  make 
rough  clothing  for  themselves  and 
those  belonging  to  them.  There 
was  a  guild  of  linen-weavers  in 
London  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
and  every  important  town  had  a 
similar  association  during  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  trade  was  slow  in 
making  progress  as  a  trade.  Long 
after  England  had  grown  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufactures,  the  making 
of  linen  clothing  was  left  chiefly  in 


the  hands  of  country  folks  and  the 
daughters  of  the  household,  their 
coarser  wares    being  found   good 
enough  for  ordinary  use,  while  the 
better   sorts  wero    imported  from 
France  and  Holland.    In  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  began.  In  1663, 
a  law  was  passed  for  the  encourage- 
mentof  linen  manufiacturo  in  Ehiglajod, 
and  without  the  aid  of  laws,  the  trade 
was  readily  prosecuted  in  vanons 
parts  of   Scotland.      About  1670, 
moreover,  some  Scots  resident  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  started  the  manu- 
facture in  Belfast  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  for  many  centunes  flax 
had  been  freely  grown,  but  only  for 
exportation  or  domestic  ns&     'Xo 
women  aro  abler  to  spin  linen  thread 
well,'  said  Sir  William   Temple  in 
1680,  'than  the  Irish,  who,  labour- 
ing little  in  any  kind  with  their 
hands,  have  their  fingers  more  sup- 
ple and  soft  than  any  other  womeu 
of  the   poor  condition  among  us. 
And  this  may  certainly  be  improved 
into  a  great  manuflEu^ture  of  linen,  so 
as  to  bear  down  the  trade  both  of 
France    and   Holland,    and   draw 
much  of  the  money  which  goes  from 
England  to  those  parts  upon  this 
occasion    into   the   hands    of  hii 
Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland,  with- 
out Grossing  any  interest  of  trade  in 
England.'  Successive  generalioiis  of 
statesmen  wero  of  that  opinion,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  the  linen  trade 
was  encouraged  in  Ireland,  much 
good  to  the  country   being  done 
theroby  in  spite  of  &e  consequent 
injury  to  theolder  business  in  woollen 
goods.    By  the  year  1760,  BeliiEtft, 
Newry,    Drogheda,    Londondeoy, 
Dunds^,  and  Dublin,  had  oome  to 
have  a  thriving  trade  in  linen,  most 
of  which  was  shipped  to  lAYerpool, 
for  distribution  m  various  parts  of 
England.     In  Scotland,   wo,  iba 
trade  made  rapid  progress,  Glaegow 
being  its  head-quarters  and  oUwr 
towns,  like  Kirkcaldy  and  Dundee, 
being  set  by  it  on  the  highwaj  to 
prosperity.    In  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth   century,   'linen   being 
everywhero  madeathome,'  aeoordtng 
to  contemporary  roport,  '  the  spixt' 
ning  executed  by  the  servantB  dnnng 
the  long  winter  evenings^  and  the 
weaving  by   the   village  webster. 
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there  was  a  general  abundance  of 
napery  and  onder-clothing.    Every 
wooian  made  her  web  and  bleached 
it  herself,  and  the  price  never  rose 
higher  than  two  shillings  a  yard,  and 
with  this  cloth  nearly  every  one  was 
clothed.  The  young  men,  who  were 
at  this  time  growing  more  nice,  got 
linens  from  Holland  for  shirts,  but 
the  old   ones  were  satisfied  with 
necks  and  sleeves  of  the  fine ;  which 
were  pnt  on  loose  above  the  coxmtry 
cloth/     In  those  days  the  hand- 
somest ball-dresses  were  made  of 
iinen,  and  in    country  places  the 
wealthiest  ladies  thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  busy  themselves  with  the 
spinning  wheel.  This  same  spinning 
wheel  was  used  alike  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  and  in  the  largest  manu- 
factories then  established.    In  1741 
a  mill  was  set  up  at  Birmingham  on 
the  principle  of  the  roUer-spmner 
invented  by  Lewis  Paul  in  1 7  3 8,  and 
there  for  a  little  while  it  was  turned 
hy  a  oonple  of  donkeys  while  two 
girls  were  employed  in  working  off 
the  yam  thus  produced.  But  nothing 
noticeable  was  done  before  the  year 
1787.    Then  John  Kendrew,  an  op- 
tician,  and  Thomas  Forthouse,  a 
clockmaker^  of  Darlington,   made 
public  an  invention  that  was  destined 
to  efiTect  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
linen  mannfiicture.    The  speciality 
of  their  invention  was  a  cylinder 
three  feet  in  diameter  by  ten  inches 
broad,  smooth  on  the  surface,  with 
some  small  cylinders  on  rollers  in 
connection^  for  holding  and  drawing 
the  flax  or  other  fibrous  materials 
put  upon  it  for  operation.    This 
machine  was  first  put  to  work  at  a 
Uttle  mill  set  up  on  the  Speme, 
by  Kendrew  and  Forthouse,  and  it 
was  soon  adopted  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  Darlington  being 
made  by  it,  for  a  little  while,  a  &- 
mens  resort  of  linen  manufiEUiturers. 
Thither  James  Aytoun  went,  from 
Manchester,  in  1792,  to  make  care- 
ful study  of  the  machine  and  intro- 
duce important  improvements  in  it, 
before  going  to  Kirkcaldy  to  spend 
nearly  seventy  years  in  forwanling 
the  trade  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
the  most  prominent   man   of  all. 
Thitber  also  went  John  Marshall, 
from  Leeds,  to  receive  suggestions 
which  he  waa  to  turn  very  notably 


to  the  advancement  both  of  Leeds 
and  of  himself. 

Marshall  was  bom  at  Leeds,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1765,  three  years  after 
Gott  His  grandfather,  John  Mar- 
shall, of  Yeadon  Low  Hall,  near 
Leeds,  had  been  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance ;  but  his  father,  William  Mar- 
shall, was  a  shopkeeper  in  Briggate. 
John  Marshall  was  soon  tired  of  his 
prospects  as  a  shopkeeper'sassistant. 
He  was  eighteen  when  Kendrew  and 
Forthouse  produced  their  flax-spin- 
ning machine.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  was  thereby  influenced 
in  his  choice  of  a  business  or  whether 
his  course  had  already  been  marked 
out  At  any  rate  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  Darlington,  there 
mastering  the  intricacies-such  as 
they  were— of  the  machine,  and  re- 
turning to  his  own  town,  to  put  it 
into  use  at  Scotland  Mill,  near  Mean- 
wood,  which,  in  1 788,  he  built  a  few 
miles  out  of  Leeds,  in  partnership 
with  Samuel  Fenton,  of  Leeds,  and 
Balph  Wood,  of  Knaresborough. 
There  he  spent  all  his  energies  and 
all  his  money  in  various  experiments, 
doingaU  he  could  towards  improving 
the  Darlington  spinning-machine  as 
well  as  towards  making  serviceable 
the  other  instruments  necessary  for 
the  production  of  linen.  That  he 
did  considerable  business  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  his  debt  to  Kendrew 
and  Forthouse,  to  whom  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  a  royalty  for  each 
spindle  that  he  employed,  rose  in  a 
few  years'  time  to  900^.  He  made 
no  profits,  however,  during  these 
first  years,  and  declared  himself 
unable  to  meet  the  claim.  He  also 
contested  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
many  improvements  adopted  by 
him  made  nis  machinery  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Darlington  in- 
ventors that  he  had  really  ceased  to 
make  use  of  their  patent  right 

Of  those  improvements  Matthew 
Murray  was  the  chief  author.  Bom 
at  Newcastle  in  1765,  Murray  had 
been  working  as  an  engine-smith  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  when  in  1789  he 
determined  to  go  and  try  his  fortune 
in  Leeds.  He  ofifered  his  services  to 
John  Marshall,  and  was  so  successful 
in  the  first  job  on  which  he  was 
employed,  that  he  was  permanently 
engaged  by  him.     By  the  end  of 
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1789,  before  he  had  been  a  year  at 
his  new  work,  he  had  made  so  many 
valnable  snggestions  that  his  master 
made  him  a  present  of  20/.,  and  he 
was  promoted  to  the  management  of 
the  little  workshop  at  Scotland  Mill. 
He  continued  for  six  years  in  Mar- 
shairs  estabhshment,  by  his  ready 
wit  and  steady  perseTeranoe  helping 
his  employer  through  all  his 
mechanical  difficulties,  and  enabling 
him,  in  dne  time,  to  become  the  most 
snccessfal  flax-spinner  in  the  world. 
In  1795  he  left  John  Marshall  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  James 
Fenton  and  David  Wood,  older 
and  richer  men  than  himself,  in 
establishing  engine-building  and 
machine-making  shops  at  Holbecki 
then  a  Tillage,  now  a  part  of  Leeds. 
Making  all  sorts  of  other  tools,  he 
continued  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  tools  required  in  linen  manu- 
fecture.  'ButforhisimproTements,' 
says  his  son-in-law,  'it  is  nearly 
certain  that  flax-spinning  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds  would  haye 
ceased  to  exist,  as  all  those  embarked 
in  it  had  lost  the  greater  part  of 
their  capital  without  any  success. 
At  his  conmiencement  mill-gearing 
was  in  a  yery  rude  state ;  he  left  it 
in  nearly  its  present  condition/  In 
or  near  the  year  1 79  5,  JohnMarsball, 
also  went  to  Ilolbeck,  there  in  Water 
Lane,  to  set  up  the  much  larger 
mill  which,  with  later  additions,  is 
still  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, conducted  by  his  successors. 
Some  time  before  Murray's  inde- 
pendent settlement  in  Ilolbeck,  John 
Marshall  had  gone  thither.  In  1 79 1 
he  established,  in  Water  Lane,  the 
mill  which,  with  later  additi'ons,  is 
still  the  chief  scat  of  the  flax-spin- 
ning business,  conducted  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Three  mills  now  occupy 
the  ground,  one  of  them  being 
unique  in  manufacturing  architec- 
ture. The  building,  unlike  almost 
all  other  large  factories,  is  only  one 
storey  in  height;  one  room  comprises 
tlie  whole:  about  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  more  than  two  hundred 
broad,  it  covers  nearly  two  acres  ot 
groimd.  It  is  nine  times  as  large  aa 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  seven 
times  as  largo  as  Exeter  Hall  in 
London.  The  room  is  alwut  twenty 
feot  bi^h  and  supported  by  about 


twenty  pillarB.  The  spans  betipoen 
the  pillars  allow  ^e  roof  to  be  par- 
titioned off  into  a  series  of  flatdsli 
domes,  or  groined  arches,  sixty  or 
seventy  in  number;  and  in  flie 
centre  of  each  dome  is  a  lofty  conical 
skyh'ght,  of  such  large  sisoe  that  the 
whole  series  together  oontam  ten 
thousand  square  feet  of  glass.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  persons,  HKstly 
females,  are  employea  in  this  room 
alone.  In  one  part  of  it  tiie  flsx- 
drawing  operations  are  carried  on; 
in  another  the  roving,  in  another 
the  spinning.  This  room,  periups, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  not  the 
only  marvel.  The  roof  is  a  green 
field,  we  are  told ;  the  wood  irtnrk 
being  thickly  covered  yri&i  phster 
and  asphalte,  and  that  witha  stntnm 
of  eartii,  which  protects  the  asphalte 
from  the  heat  of  the  suil^ 

*  This  b  Mr.  Chamben*  acooont  of  the 
factory  in  1841: — 'The  miU  of  Mes6J^ 
Marshall  is  probably  the  Ui^gest  in  th« 
kingdom.  Consisting  of  several  large  bria 
editioes  and  out-houses,  some  high  and  sook 
low,  it  more  resembles  a  town  than  a  dn!:V 
establishment,  and  at  present  gives  emploj* 
ment  to  about  fifteen  hundred  individals 
many  of  whom  are  children  of  both  mk 
By  the  usual  oootriTanoe  of  the  mortof 
table  or  scaffold,  we  were  oondocfeed  in  a 
similarly  easy  manner  to  the  top  (^  cue  of 
the  large  buildings,  and  introdueed  to  tb« 
first  operation  in  the  process,  that  oi' 
breaking  handfiils  of  fiax  into  three  plecr$ 
or  lengths,  and  sorting  them  according  to 
qualities.  The  lower  part  of  the  filamertN 
is  the  coarsest,  the  neit  coarsest  is  at  :b€ 
top,  and  the  finest  is  in  th«  middle.  1- 
being  necessary  to  separate  these  qaa!.- 
tie^,  but  without  cutting,  the  diTision  » 
etiected  by  causing  an  apparatas  to  hie^ 
or  tear  each  handful  into  three  parts.  TV 
apparatus,  which  seems  a  complies  comlii))- 
tion  of  wheels  and  rollers,  is  exoeediogir 
el^nt,  being  all  made  of  policed  iron  aa.i 
brass,  and  it  effects  its  puipose  with  g>'e:ii 
nicety  and  rapidity.  A  hosl  of  yoiinp<ti-.> 
were  employed  on  several  floors  in  supeiio- 
tending  this  kind  of  machine,  as  also 
machines  for  dressing  and  smoothing  the 
rolls  of  lint,  previous  to  their  bang  csnicl 
to  the  spinning  apparatus.  I  will  D"t 
follow  the  material  through  its  pngn*^ 
but  content  myself  witli  saying,  that  it 
finally  appears  in  the  form  of  twist,  mir 
for  weaving,  or  in  thread  prepared  ior  ti:r 
sempstress.  The  putting  of  the  thiwd  ca 
reels  or  small  bobbins,  such  as  we  s«e  u^ 
sale  in  shops,  is  a  remarkably  neat  openttitio. 
It  is  done  by  girU,  with  the  aid  of  as  if^ 
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John  Manhall  also  bnilt  a  gieat 
Ijiifin  manufaotoiy  at  Shiewsbnry, 
Bui  his  chief  busineBB  was  in  Leeds, 
and  there  his  mills  were  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  mannfac- 
torers  whom  his  success  has  led  to 
embark  in  the  trade.  In  i8ai  there 
were  in  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood 
nineteen  mills,  haying  in  all  700 
horse-power,  and  containing  36,000 
spindles.  iiV>ur  out  of  the  nineteen 
were  Marshall's.  In  183 1  the  number 
of  mills  had  been  inereased  by  five ; 
and  in  1838  it  had  grown  to  forty, 
employment  being  thereby  given  to 
3,0a 7  men,and  4,303  women.  In  1 846 
there  were  in  Leeds  thirty-seven 
separate  establishments,  giving  work 
to  I4opower-looms,i98,o76  spindles, 
ftnd  9,458  men  and  women,  all  the 
other  linen  factories  of  Yorkshire 
having  <Mily  about  half  that  strength. 

This  rapid  growth  of  linen  manu- 
facture in  Leeds  has  led,  of  course, 
to  much  commerce  with  other  parts 
of  England  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Besides  encouraging  manu- 
&ctnrers  to  settle  in  Leeds,  John 
Marshall's  prosperity  bconghttothe 
town  many  influential  merchantB^ 
Of  thsBe  the  wcxrthiest,  though  not 
the  richest,  was  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  fifteen  years  younger  than 
iffAwihftll :  he  was  bom  at  Snelstone, 
in  Derbyshire,  on  the  3rd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1780.  In  a  ccHnfortable  house, 
and  by  estimable  parents,  he  was 
carefully  educated,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  he  should  be  a  lawyer.  In 
the  year  1800,  however,  when  he  was 
about  twenty,  he  was  sent  to  Leeds, 
where  his  elder  brother,  Bei^min, 
bad  already  been  established  as  a 
linen  merchant  The  brothers 
worked  successfully  for  ten  years, 
and  then  entered  mto  partnership 
with  the  widow  of  Samuel  Fenton, 
who  had  for  a  long  time—long  before 
Leeds  had  any  linen  goods  of  its 
own  to  sell— been  the  principal 
importer  of  Irish  linens  for  «kle 
in  Yorkshire.  Thenoeforward  the 
house  of  Sadler,  Fenton,  and  Com- 
piiny,  carried  on  a  thriving  trade, 
both  in  raw  flax  and  in  linen  goods. 


geniously-contrived  spindle,  and  finger  ap- 
pTB*?*  to  guide  the  thraad  in  eren  lajen, 
Mid  the  fiUiog  of  a  bobbin  b  tb«  work  of 
only  a  few  secoads.* 


having  places  of  business  both  in 
Leeds  and  in  Bel&st,  and  doing 
good  service  to  both  districts  by 
promoting  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  Yorkshire  and  the 
north  of  lr<^and. 

But  Michael  Thomas  Sadler  was 
not  himself  much  of  a  merchant. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his 
residence  in  Leeds  he  found  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  the  counting- 
house  in  literary  imd  other  pursuits. 
He  was  a  hard  reader,  a  close 
scholar,  and  a  diligent  writer.  He 
fMroduced  a  metricid  version  of  the 
'  Psalms/  wrote  an  epic  poem  and 
shorter  pieces,  and  contributed 
numerous  Articles  to  the '  Leeds  In- 
telligencer/ then  the  leading  Tory 
newspaper  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  was  captain  of  a  company  of 
Leeds  yolunteers.  He  was  also, 
during  many  years,  the  inde&tigable 
superintendent  of  a  large  Sunday 
School,  and  aU  through  life  an 
active  sharer  in  all  sorts  of  religious 
and  philanthropio  works,  having 
therein  congenial  fellowship  with 
William  Hey,  the  benevolent  and 
learned  surgeon  of  Leeds,  friend  of 
Wilberforce  and  other  leaders  of  the 
anti-slavery  party. 

Gott  and  Marshall,  also,  though 
too  full  of  their  commercial  duties 
to  give  to  it  very  much  of  their  time, 
were  zealous  promoters  of  philan- 
thropic work  m  Leeds.  All  four 
men,  and  many  others,  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  foundation  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society  in  181 8.  In 
November  of  that  year,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Court  House,  xmder  the 
prefiidency  of  William  Hey,  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  society  for  the 
advancement  of '  all  the  branches  of 
natural  knowledge  and  literature, 
but  excluding  all  topics  of  religion, 
politics,  and  ethics.*  On  the  9th  of 
November,  18 19,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Philosophical  Hall  was 
laid  by  Beinamin  Qott ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  Apru,  1 831,  it  was  formally 
opened,  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, about  6000/.,  being  defrayed  by 
subscriptions,  in  which  Grott  and 
Marshall  took  the  lead.  Both  men 
were  active  in  helping  on  the  society 
by  all  possible  means.  Gott  gave  to 
it  fossils,  books,  and  the  lika  Mar- 
shall,   besides  various    donations. 
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aided  it  by  seyeral  leotures.  One, 
delivered  in  1819,  during  the  So- 
ciety's temporary  lodgement  in  the 
Court  House,  was  on  '  The  relative 
Happiness  of  Cultivated  Society  and 
Savage  Ldfe.'  In  1821  he  lectured 
on '  Geology ;'  in  1834, '  On  the  Pro- 
duction of  Wealth,  and  on  the  Pro- 
priety of  discussing  subjects  of 
Political  Economy  as  distinguished 
fromPolitics ;'  in  1 8  26,  '  On  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Education  in  England 
as  a  preparation  for  Active  Life.' 
These  tities  indicate  the  bent  of  the 
lecturer's  mind.  Other  lectures 
were  from  time  to  time  delive]:ed  by 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  the  other  leaders 
of  society  in  Leeds  forly  years  ago. 

The  Philosophical  Society  bong 
especially  designed,  and  therein  suc- 
ceeding admirably,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  studious  thought 
among  the  more  well-to-do  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  it  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed, apparently  in  1824,  by  the 
Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute,  adapted 
for  a  different  class  of  members. 
Gott  was  its  first  president,  Mar- 
shall its  first  vice-president;  and 
both  were  liberal  donors  to  its  fands. 
Marshall  was  also  a  foremost  patron 
of  theLanoasterian  School  established 
in  Leeds.  He  organized  work-schools 
for  the  children  of  his  own  work- 
people; and  among  various  other 
measures  for  the  instruction  of  those 
workpeople,  he  published  a  volume 
on  the  Economy  of  Social  Life,  re- 
peating cleverly  and  clearly,  in  a 
form  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  factory  operatives,  the  leading 
principles  of  political  economy  as 
they  were  then  established.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
University  in  1825,  and  served  for 
many  years  on  its  council.  In  1826 
his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation led  him  to  urge  the  formation 
of  a  similar  institution  in  Leeds,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
north  of  England. 

Generally  agreeing  on  matters  of 
philanthropy,  the  great  merchants 
of  Leeds  differed  widely  on  political 
questions.  Marshall  was  a  hearty 
Whig,  both  from  his  own  convictions 
and  by  &mily  ties,  his  eldest  daughter 
being  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  two  of  his  sons  being 


married  to  daughters  ot  the  aame 
nobleman.  Qoii  and  Sadler  wers 
as  zealous  on  the  Tory  side.  Gott, 
always  shunning  noise  and  tormoil, 
took  littie  public  part  in  politics. 
Sadler  was  a  stout  and  bustUng 
Tory  from  first  to  last.  Having 
made  himself  famous  throughout 
England  as  an  opponent  of  Boman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  went  in 
1829,  to  continue  his  opposition  in 
parliament  as  member  for  Newark- 
upon-Ttent.  Before  that,  in  1826, 
Marshall  had  been  chosen,  along 
with  Lord  Milton,  to  represent  the 
Liberals  of  Yorkshire.  In  1830  he 
declared  himself  too  old  for  re- 
election, but  he  was  an  eager  pro- 
moter of  the  great  reform  movenient 
of  183 1  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
and  in  1832,  on  the  first  election  of 
members  of  parliament  for  Leeds, 
his  son,  John  Marshall  the  younger, 
who  died  in  1836,  was  chosen,  in 
company  with  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  the  unsuccessful  Tory 
candidate  being  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler. 

Sadler  had  ceased,  long  before 
that  time,  to  have  any  penBDnJal  sfaaie 
in  the  commerce  of  Leeds,  or  even 
in  the  philanthropic  movements  of 
the  town.  Besiding  genendly  in 
Belfast  or  London,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  political  topics  and  general 
questions  of  social  philosophy.  A 
fierce  opponent  of  the  Beform  Ml, 
he  seconded  the  motion  of  Glen^nl 
Gascoigne,  in  183  t,  which  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  House  of  Govo- 
mons,  and  the  consequent  excite- 
ment in  every  quarter  of  England. 
He  was  also,  to  tiie  last,  a  persistent 
enemy  to  Catholic  Emancipation; 
and  he  was  no  less  steady  and  do- 
quent  in  his  opposition  to  every 
measure  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
Specially  interesting  himself  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  he  sought  to 
establish  a  law  for  the  allotment  <^ 
land  to  all  the  deserving  poor,  and 
that  measure  he  further  aavocAted, 
with  the  rich  and  varied  eloquence 
that  characterised  all  his  speeches 
and  writing^,  in  a  treatise  <m  'Ire- 
land, its  Evils,  and  their  BemedieB.' 
He  it  was,  too,  who  produced  the 
fiunous  Ten  Hour  Bill«  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  employed  in 
fiiotories.  He  published  h&  opinions 
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on  that  subject  in  a  book  on  'The 
Factory  System/  and^  in  another 
work,  on  '  The  Law  of  Population/ 
he  undertook  to  controTert  the 
ieaohings  of  Malthua.  While  writ- 
ing a  supplement  to  that  work,  on 
the  a 9th  of  July,  1836,  he  died  at 
Belfiist,  only  fire  and  fifty  years  of 
aga 

Gott  and  Manhall,  though  both 
his  seniors,  survived  him ;  and  Gott, 
after  many  years  of  peaceful  retiie- 
ment»  in  ihe  splendid  house  that  he 
had  adapted  to  his  literary  and 
artistio  tastes  at  Armley— years  en- 
lirened  by  pleasant  intercourse  with 
Mends  like  Bennie,  Watt,  and 
Chantry,  and  hallowed  by  many 
noble  acts  of  charity— died  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1840,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  Marshall  was 
▼ery  nearly  eighty  when  he  died,  on 
the  6tti  of  June,  1845,  at  Hallsteads, 
an  estate  on  the  banlEs  of  UUeswater, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  pass  most  of 
his  closing  years. 

It  was  not  only  as  hearty  and  in- 
telligent philanthropists  and  leaders, 
the  one  of  the  woollen  trade,  the 
other  of  flax  manuftBoture  in  York- 
shire, that  Gk)tt  and  Marshall  earned 
fdl  the  &me  they  got  as  bene&ctors 
of  Leeds.  Bequiring  expensive  and 
intricate  maclunery  for  their  fac- 
tories, tiiey,  and  the  other  men  who 
followed  in  their  steps,  brought 
skilful  tool-makers  into  the  town, 
and  so  made  it  almost  the  chief 
centre  of  iron  manufocture  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  seen  how,  in  1789, 
Matthew  Murray  had  gone  to  Leeds 
as  a  journeyman  seekiog  employ- 
ment in  Marshall's  fiiotoiy,  and  in 
due  time  had  become  master  of  a 
great  establishment  of  his  own. 
Forty  years  afterwards  a  yet  more 
fiunous  machinist  went  to  Leeds, 
soon  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
station  in  its  commercial  history. 
This  was  Sir  Peter  Fairbaim. 

He  was  bom  at  Smailholme,  a 
Tillage  a  few  miles  west  of  Eelso,  on 
the  nth  of  September,  1799.  He 
was  of  humUe  origin.  His  father, 
Andrew  Fairbaim,  who,  in  his  boy- 
hood, had  been  for  a  little  while 
half  playfellow,  half  nurse,  to 
Walter  Scott,  was  a  ^;ardener  in  the 
service  of  a  Mr.  Baillie,  of  Meller- 
ston,  and  lived  during  many  years 


at  Smailholme,  going  to  and  fro 
every  day  to  his  work.  A  few  weeks 
after  Peter  was  bom,  however,  he 
left  Roxburgh  to  take  somewhat 
higher  employment,  as  manager  of 
a  £Bu*m  of  three  hundred  acres,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Seaforth,  of  BrsJian 
Oastle,  at  Moy,  in  Boss-shire.  There 
he  stayed  two  years ;  but,  not  suo- 
ceediog  very  well,  went  south  again 
in  1 801,  to  try  his  luck  for  another 
two  years  as  steward  to  Mackenzie 
of  Allengrange,  then  for  a  few 
months  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  a  &rm  at  Bipley,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  property  of  Sir  William  Ingleby, 
and  fin^y  to  settle  down  as  manager 
of  the  Percy  Main  Colliery  Ck>m- 
pany*s  farm  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Peter  Fairbaim  was  not  six  weeks 
old  when  he  was  taken  in  a  covered 
cart  from  Smailholm  to  Moy,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles,  or  more. 
He  was  a  weakly  child  at  Moy.  His 
brother  William,  twelve  years  his 
senior,  acted  as  his  nurse,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  first  exercised  his 
powers  as  a  machinist.  Tired  of 
carrying  the  little  boy  in  his  arms, 
he  resolved  to  construct  a  sort  of 
waggon  for  him  to  ride  in.  '  This 
was  a  work  of  some  difficulty/  says 
Mr.  Smiles,  'as  all  the  tools  he 
possessed  were  a  knife,  a  gimlet,  and 
an  old  saw.  With  these  implements, 
a  piece  of  thin  board,  and  a  few  nails, 
he  nevertheless  conbnved  to  make  a 
tolerably  serviceable  waggon-body. 
His  chief  difficulty  was  with  the 
wheels;  but  this  he  contrived  to 
surmount  by  cutting  sections  from 
the  stem  of  a  small  alder-tree,  and, 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  boring  the 
requisite  holes  in  their  centres  to 
receive  the  axle.  The  waggon  was 
then  mounted  on  its  four  wheels, 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  its  maker, 
was  found  to  answer  its  purpose  ad- 
mirably. In  it  he  wheeled  his 
little  brother  in  various  directioDS . 
about  the  farm,  and  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  it'  Like 
brotherly  help  was  given,  as  often 
as  it  was  needed,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  through  sixty  years  ensuing. 

Neither  William  nor  Peter  were 
able  to  get  much  schooling.  The 
poor  estate  of  the  familv,  under  tho 
starvation  prices  of  fooa  aud  cloth* 
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ing  cansed  by  the  wars  with  Franoe 
and  America^  made  it  necessary  for 
Andrew  Fairbaim  to  set  his  boys  to 
work  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  equal 
to  it.  William  began  to  fight  his 
own  way  in  the  world  when  he  was 
fourteen.  Peter  was  only  eleven 
when  he  was  taken  from  the  dame's 
8(diool,  where  he  was  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  count,  and  put  to 
do  odd  jobs  about  the  collieries  and 
engineering  shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle.  In  i8 13,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  John  Capon,  a  Newcastle  mill- 
wright, and  lukler  him  he  worked 
for  seven  years.  In  i8ai  he  went 
to  be  journeyman,  during  a  few 
montiis,  with  his  brother  William, 
lately  established  as  an  engineer  and 
millwright  in  Manchester.  Then  he 
traveled  to  London,  to  spend  a  few 
more  months  in  Hennie's  shop.  In 
183a  he  went  to  France,  working 
first  at  Gharenton  and  then  in  Paris. 
In  1833  he  returned  to  Manchester, 
and  was  again  employed  by  his  bro- 
ther until,  in  the  following  year,  his 
known  skill  as  an  engineer  brought 
him  an  invitation  from  Houldsworth 
and  Cbmpany,  of  the  Anderston 
Foundry,  m  Glasgow,  to  enter  into 

gartnership  with  them.  That  offer 
e  accepted,  and  he  lived  in  Glasgow 
about  four  years,  marrying,  in  1827, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  its  most 
respectable  merchants;  but  seeing 
small  chance  of  prospering  there  as 
he  desired  to  prosper,  he  lefb  in  the 
autumn  of  i8a8,  to  establish  him- 
self, early  in  1829,  as  a  machine- 
maker  on  his  own  account  in  Leeds. 
To  his  business  he  brought  the 
experience  of  fifteen  years  passed  in 
some  of  the  chief  centres  of  iron 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Newcastle,  where  the  convenient 
nearness  and  abundance  of  coal  was 
the  chief  inducement  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  iron  works,  and  where, 
consequently,  steam-engines  and 
other  articles  of  general  rather  than 
of  sjpecial  utility  were  the  things 
chieny  manufactured,  he  had  had 
sharp  schooling  in  the  rudiments 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  profession.  In  London  he  had 
seen  something  of  those  wonderful 
applications  of  engineering  skill  to 
the  coDstmotion  of  docks,  harbours, 


bridges,  and  the  like,  which  made 
the  names  of  Bennie  and  Telford 
famous.  In  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow he  had  found  nearly  all  the 
energies  of  the  iron  manu&cturers 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  such 
machinery  as  was  needed  by  the 
cotton-spinners  and  weavers,  and 
the  oaliooand  muMin  printers.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  Peter 
Fairbairn*8  brother  and  that  bro- 
ther's partner,  the  young  firm  of 
Fairbairn  and  LilUe,  that  began 
business  in  Manchester  in  181 7. 

'  They  saw,'  says  Mr.  Smiles, '  that 
the  gearing  of  even  the  best  miUs 
was  of  a  very  dnrni^  and  imperfset 
character.  They  found  the  ma- 
chinery driven  by  large  square  oast- 
iron  miafts,  on  which  hoge  wooden 
drums,  some  of  them  as  much  aa 
four  feet  in  diameter,  revolved  at 
the  rate  of  about  forty  revolutions  a 
minute ;  and  the  couplings  were  so 
badly  fitted  that  they  might  be 
heard  creaking  and  groaning  a  long 
way  ofL  The  speeds  of  the  driving 
shafts  were  mostly  got  up  by  a 
series  of  straps  and  counter  dnuDS, 
which  not  omy  crowded  the  rooms, 
but  seriously  obstructed  the  bgfat 
where  it  was  most  required  for  con- 
ducting the  delicate  operattons  of  the 
different  machines.'  Anothweenoos 
defect  lay  in  the  construction  of  tibe 
shafts,  and  in  the  mode  of  fixing  the 
oouplmgs,  which  were  oonaiuitly 
giving  way,  so  that  a  week  seldom 
passed  without  one  or  more  brenk- 
downs.  Fairbairn  and  LiUie  set 
themselves  to  remedy  iheee  evils. 
They  saw  that  the  mischief  resolted 
chiefly  &om  the  insufficien<nr  of 
woodwork  for  HbB  weight  and  the 
wear  and  tear  that  were  put  upon  it 
To  make  it  as  strong  as  poaaibie, 
huge  unshapely  machinery  had  U> 
be  constructed  and  used,  with  great 
waste  of  space,  and  greater  lossof 
power,  and  even  then  it  was  alwi^ys 
liable  to  accident  But  WilliaiB 
Fairbairn  was  tiie  first  mach^ust  to 
whom  it  occurred  that  these  dkfi- 
culties  might  be  overccHne  by  sab* 
stituting  iron  for  wood.  In  18 18  he 
and  his  partner  set  up  for  M'Gonnel 
and  Kennedy,  at  that  time  the 
greatest  cotton  spumers  in  tiie 
world,  a  new  mill,  in  which  tidi 
change  was  in  part  effected.  It  gave 
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immediate  satis&cfdon,  suggested 
other  improYements,  and,  after 
some  ten  years  of  battling  with  the 
prejudices  of  older  engineers,  led  to 
an  entire  reyolntion  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  mills  for  the  mann- 
&ctnre  of  cotton  and  other  textile 
&brics.  The  ten  years  were  about 
at  an  end,  when  Peter  Fairbaim 
went  to  Leeds,  there  to  put  in  force 
and  bring  to  farther  perfection  in 
the  making  of  machinery  for  woollen, 
flax,  and  silk  mills,  the  methods  in* 
troduced  by  his  brother. 

Fortius  his  establishment, known 
as  the  Wellington  Foundry,  has 
long  been  fiamous.  Illustration  of 
bis  services  to  the  mechanical  arts 
may  best  be  given  by  enumeration 
of  the  patente  taken  out  by  him 
during  the  thirty  years  of  his  most 
energetic  work.  The  first  was  in 
1834,  'for  an  improved  method  of 
preparing,  slivering  or  roving  hemp, 
flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances  for 
spinning.'  In  1 8  3  8  he  secured  exclu- 
sive rights '  for  certain  improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving  ribbons,  tapes, 
and  other  fabrics,'  and  '  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  for 
roving,  doubling,  and  twisting  cot- 
ton, nax,  wool,  or  other  fibrous 
substances.'  Another  patent  was 
granted  him  in  1840  'for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  hackling, 
combing,  preparing  or  dressing 
hemp  and  flax ;'  and  others  dated 
1841,  1845,  1848,  1849,  and  1853, 
were  '  for  various  improvements  in 
machinery  for  hackling,  cording, 
drawing,  roving  and  spinning  flax, 
hemp,  tow,  silk,  cotton,  and  other 
fibrous  substances;  also  in  con- 
structing and  applying  models  or 
patterns  for  moulding,  preparatory 
to  caating,  parts  of  machiaery  em- 
ployed in  preparing,  spinning,  and 
manufacturing  fibrous  substuices: 
and  also  in  certain  tools  to  be  used 
in  making  such  machinery/  The 
last  patent  taken  out  by  him  was  in 
August^  i860,  only  four  months 
before  his  death, '  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  rollers  used 
in  machinery  for  preparing  hemp 
and  flax/  All  the  work  done  in  the 
Wellington  Foundry  was  noted  for 
its  extreme  neatness  and  thorough- 
ness ;  and  the  establishment  has  been 
famous  during  more  than  a  quarter 


of  a  century  for  the  order  and  regu- 
larity with  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted. For  a  long  time  its  chief 
productions  were  connected  with 
textile  manufactures;  but  during 
the  Crimean  war  it  became  con- 
spicuous for  another  branch  of  iron- 
work, the  construction  of  tools  to 
be  used  at  Woolwich,  Enfield,  and 
other  government  factories  in  the 
making  of  Armstrong  guns  and  all 
sorts  of  smaller  firearms.  That  led 
to  some  change  in  the  character  of 
the  business.  Orders  came  in  for 
engineering  tools  of  all  descriptions, 
and,  .just  before  his  death,  Peter 
Fairbairn  was  employed  in  planning 
alterations  of  the  establishment  in 
accorduioe  with  these  new  require- 
ments. 

Memorable  chiefly  as  a  man  of 
business,  Peter  Fairbaim  was  in 
other  ways  a  conspicuous  and  useful 
burgess  of  Leeds.  For  several  years 
previous  to  1842  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  in  that 
year  he  excused  himself  &om  con- 
tinuance at  the  post  by  paying  the 
usual  fine  of  50^  In  1854  ^®  ^^ 
chosen  alderman,  and  in  1857  he 
was  made  mayor  of  Leeds.  In  1858, 
as  mayor,  unlooked-for  distinction 
came  to  him,  consequent  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  Town  Hall  on 
the  7  th  of  September.  At  his  insti- 
gation the  Queen  was  persuaded  to 
gerform  the  ceremony,  and  during 
er  Majesty's  stay  in  Leeds  she  was 
his  guest  at  Woodsley  Housa  In 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Queen,  and  re- 
elected mayor  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men. '  Every  plan  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  and  pro(^ 
pcrity  of  uie  borough,  or  to  make 
its  position  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
West  Biding  more  apparent  and 
decisive,'  it  was  said  just  after  his 
death, '  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  late  Sir  Peter  Fairbairn,  and  with 
a  zeal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  that 
showed  his  heart  was  in  the  cause. 
During  his  two  years'  mayoralty 
Leeds  gained  a  prestige  far  greater 
than  it  had  ever  previously  occu- 
pied. He  was  the  nrst  mayor  who 
manifested  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  tiie  value  of  a  cordul  and  friendly 
unity  between  the  merchants  of 
Leeds  and  the  gentry  of  the  country. 
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Not  only  in  his  official  capacity  did 
he  show  his  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  horongh,  bat  as  a 
private  individual  his  sympathy  and 
purse  were  never  wanting  for  any- 
thing which  would  promote  this 
end.  He  was  a  good  supporter  of 
the  various  scientific,  literary,  and 
other  useful  institutions  in  the 
town,  and  a  generous  contributor 
to  the  local  chaj'ities.' 

Honest  and  simple-hearted  in  all 
his  dealings,  the  very  perfection  of 
a  self-made  man  of  business.  Sir 


Peter  Fairbaim  died  on  the  and  of 
January,  1861.  There  are  now  in 
Leeds  one  or  two  other  iron-foun- 
dries quite  as  large  as,  if  not  larger 
than,  that  established  by  Fairbaim, 
just  as  the  town  is  now  a  fieunous 
resort  of  other  workers  in  wool  and 
flax  than  Benjamin  Gott  and  John 
Marshall.  But  these  three  deserve 
to  be  especially  remembered  as 
being,  each  in  his  own  department, 
a  leader  of  one  of  the  three  great 
sources  of  the  wealth  and  £une  of 
modem  Leeds. 


AMY  EOBSAET  AND  CXJMNOB  HALL. 

*  Full  many  a.traveller  oft  hath  sighed. 

And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall ; 
As  wandering  onwoid  tbey  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cunmor  HalL' 

BaUad. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  pleasant  spots  surround- 
ing the  University  of  Oxford  is  the 
village  of  Cumnor.  Not  that  there 
is  anytiiing  intrinsically  ezcituig 
about  it  By  no  means.  Scores  of 
similar  spoto  start  up  along  the 
traveller's  path  in  a  da^s  journey — 
all  wonderfully  alike,  and  all  passed 
through  with  uniform  indifference. 
In  all  you  see  the  church  on  the 
hill,  the  one  street,  the  inn  and  the 
forge,  the  children  in  the  roads,  and 
the  geese  in  the  pond.  Any  one 
specimen  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
any  other,  and  Cumnor  may  stand 
as  the  type  of  the  whole  class.  In 
itself,  therefore,  Cumnor  is  common* 
place ;  but  as  the  scene  of  a  romantic 
episode  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
of  that  tale  of  love — perhaps  of  crime 
— in  which  are  linked  the  names  of 
Amy  Bobeart  and  Dudley  Earl  of 
Leicester,  this  village  is  invested 
with  romantic  associations  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  its  kind. 
Hence  it  is,  that  during  the  long 
days  of  summer  many  a  young  col- 
legian may  be  seen — 'Eenilworth' 
in  hand— posting  along  the  road 
which  leads  direct  from  the  univer- 
sity to  this  quiet  hamlet ;  and  arrive 
there  when  you  may,  it  will  be 
strange  if  there  are  not  groups  of 
strangers  in  the  churchys^,  or  at 
the  inn,   anxious   to   identify  the 


various  features  of  the  locality  ^^^ 
those  described  so  vividly,  yet  with 
so  little  regard  to  facts^  in  tiie  pages 
of  the  famous  novel.  The  c^ef 
objects  of  inquiry  are  Cumnor  HaU, 
or  Place,  the  residence  of  Anthony 
Foster,  and  the  prison  of  the  hap- 
less Amy ;  and  the  Black  Bear,  the 
sole  hostelry  of  the  village,  kept  by 
honest  Giles  Gosling.  These  are  the 
only  points  indicated  by  the  novelist, 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  them 
that  all  the  action  of  the  story,  so 
far  as  Cunmor  is  conoemed,  is  de- 
scribed as  passing.  Ai;d  let  me  say 
at  once,  lest  the  romantic  traveller 
should  prepare  to  entertain  expecti^ 
tions  never  to  be  gratified,  that  of 
these  edifices  no  treuoes  now  remain. 
The  moonbeams  no  longer  silver 

*  The;walls  of  Comnor  HaU. 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.' 

The  walls  have  for  years  been  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  as  for  the  oaks— 
if  any  ever  existed  on  the  spot  ex- 
cept in  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
— they  have  disappeared,  and  given 
place  to  a  few  straggling  elms  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  but 
which  are  regarded  by  the  credulous 
as  indicating  the  lu^e  of  an  apociy- 
phal  avenue.  A  grass-grown  mound 
m  an  enclosed  field  alono  shows  the 
site  of  the  Hall;  and  tiiough  local 
tradition  points  out  a  bam  as  00- 
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onpying  the  place  of  the  iim«  and 
there  is  still  exhibited  the  signboard 
of  Giles  Gosling,  antiquarian  research 
has  gone  far  to  prove  the  alleged 
house  an  impossibility,  the  signboard 
a  forgery,  and  Giles  himself  a  myth. 
StOl,  the  Tillage  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  site  of  the  Hall  is  clearly  enoujgh 
indicated  to  impart  an  added  vivid- 
ness to  the  descriptive  pages  of 
'  Eenilworth/  which,  so  far  as  gene- 
rals go,  do  not  greatly  sin  against 
accuracy,  though  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
said  never  to  have  been  at  Cmnnor, 
and  there  is  a  hmd-fide  tomb  in  the 
church  sufficiently  deserving  atten- 
tion, as  that  of  Anthony  Foster.  The 
loss  of  the  remains  of  the  Hall  itself 
we  owe  to  the  lately  deceased  Earl 
of  Abingdon.  What  motives  could 
have  n^uenced  that  nobleman  in 
ordering  the  destruction  of  so  inte- 
resting a  relic  we  can  only  conjecture, 
more  especially  as  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stood  does  not  appear  to 
be  turned  to  any  profitable  accoxmt. 
The  villagers  have  it,  that  his  lord- 
ship was  apprehensive  of  too  great 
an  mflux  of  visitors  after  the  appear- 
ance of  '  Eenilworth ;'  but  as  that 
drcumstance  would  only  have  tended 
to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  place, 
and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the 
Earl's  property,  tlie  account  seems 
hardly  feasible.  Fortunately,  before 
ite  destruction,  it  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  capable  of  appre- 
ciating ite  interest  and  value,  and 
"who  hi^ve  given  us  both  pictorial 
and  descri^ve  records  of  ite  main 
features.  From  these  descriptions, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Hall  was 
situated  on  the  western  side  of,  and 
was  attached  to,  Oumnor  church- 
yard. It  was  a  building  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  of  no  great 
architectural  pretensions,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  nom  the  foundations, 
it  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle.  The  entrance  was  by 
an  avenue  of  trees  from  the  north. 
Amy  Bobsart's  suite  of  apartmente 
were  on  the  western  side  of  the 
quadrangla  On  that  side,  also,  but 
distant  from  them  by  tlie  entire 
length  of  the  long  gallery,  was  the 
flight  of  stairs  down  which  she  was 
reported  to  have  fallen.  The  Hall 
was  surrounded  by  a  park  of  some 
extent,  which  is  now,  with  the  ex* 


oeption  of  an  acre  or  two,  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  bam  which  the  vil- 
lagers point  out  as  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Black  Bear,  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Hall,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  pubUc  road.  It 
it  stood  there  at  the  date  of  the  ad- 
ventures described  in  the  romance, 
it  must  have  been  directly  opposite 
the  entrance  avenue,  which  is  not 
a  very  probable  circumstance,  and 
certainly  is  not  implied  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  we  constantly  hear 
of 'going  up  to  the  Place,*  whereas 
the  proper  expression  would  have 
been '  going  across '  to  it  The  fic- 
titious signboard,  which  has  painted 
on  it  the  well-known  sign  of  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff  (the  arms  of 
the  \^arwick  family),  hangs  up  in 
front  of  an  inn  of  that  name  on  the 
western  side  of  the  field  in  which 
the  Hall  stood. 

For  the  sake  of  the  story  with 
which  they  axe  associated  these  de- 
tails interest  And  in  thinking  them 
over,  the  mind  naturally  raises  the 
question—interesting  in  a  literary 
point  of  view — ^as  to  what  the  truth 
of  that  story  really  .was?  How  far 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  narrative  is  con- 
sistent with  the  teachings  of  history  2 
What  was  intrinsic  about  it — ^what 
mere  invention?  That  he  took  libw- 
ties  with  his  subject  is  obvious  on 
the  very  face  of  the  romance ;  but  to 
what  extent  did  the  poetic  license 
carry  him?  The  matter  is  in  itself 
interesting,  and  it  becomes  also  of 
some  importance  that  it  should  re- 
ceive some  little  elucidation,  inas- 
much as  many  readers  have  a  strong 
faith  in  the  historic  teachings  of  Sir 
Walter;  and  even  on  those  minds 
disposed  to  be  on  their  guard,  the 
impression  produced  by  his  vivid 
and  exoitmg  narratives  is  so  much 
stronger  than  that  derived  from  any 
history  written  in  the  old,  tedious, 
jog-trot  style,  that  erroneous  ideas 
are  pretty  sure  to  prevail  generally 
upon  any  subject  which  has  come 
under  his  hana. 

As,  owing  partly  to  a  taste  for 
lighter  fare,  partly  to  the  constant 
issue  of  new  works  of  fiction,  the 
Scott  novels  are  not  so  widely  read 
now  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  find  people 
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who  are  not '  up  in  Scott,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  prefix  a  slight  remmS  from 
memory  of  the  chief  incidents  of 
'  Kenil  worth/  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Amv^  daughter 
of  Sir  Hngh  Bobsart  He  nas  induced 
her  to  quit  her  father's  roof;  has 
married  her,  and  has  provided  a 
magnificent  suite  of  apartments  at 
Cumnor  Place  for  her  reception. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  risen  in  favour 
with  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen, 
and  there  has  commenced  the 
struggle  between  love  and  ambition. 
But  for  Amy,  the  secreted  wife,  he 
might  perhaps  become  king  of  Eng- 
land! Time  passes:  the  struggle 
becomes  more  severe,  and,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, Amy  becomes  impatient  of 
confinement  in  what  is,  in  fact,  her 
prison  at  Cumnor,  her  gaoler  being 
Anthony  Foster,  drawn  as  a  sour, 
puritanical,  miserly  curmudgeon, 
with  an  only  daughter,  known  as 
the  pretty  Janet  Amy  is  naturally 
anxious  to  be  publicly  avowed  and 
presented  at  court  as  the  wife  of 
Leicester,  who  half  yields  to  her  im- 

Eortunities,  aud  is  only  restrained 
y  the  sneers  of  his  follower,  Eicbard 
Vamey.  The  story  approaches  its 
climax,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visits 
Kenilworth  Castle,  and  Amy,  escap- 
ing from  Cumnor,  and  travelling 
thither  on  foot,  discloses  to  th6  queen 
the  fact  of  the  secret  marriage.  The 
poor  Countess  returns  to  her  prison, 
and  Leicester  is  moved  by  Yamey 
to  utter  the  iiEital  words,  'Let  her 
die.'  The  manner  of  her  death  is 
most  eflfective.  Amy  is,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  more  secure,  placed 
in  a  chamber  hitherto  occupied  by 
Foster  himself.  Outside  the  door 
of  his  chamber  is  '  a  short  wooden 
gallery  of  black  oak.'  This  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  trap-door,  which 
could  be  let  down  at  will,  revealing 
a  terrific  abyss  beneath  it.  A  scrap 
of  dialogue  explains  its  nature  and 
application  fally  :— 

'  Yonder  gimcrack  of  thine,'  said 
Vamey,  'will  remain  secure  in  ap- 
pearance, will  it  not,  though  the 
supports  are  withdrawn  beneath?' 

'  A  mouse's  weight  would  do  it,' 
said  Foster. 

'  Why  then  she  dies  in  attempting 
her  escape;  and  what  could  you  or  I 
help  it,  honest  Tony  ?' 


The  poor  captive  fills  into  the 
snare.  Hearing,  as  she  smppoees, 
from  the  tramp  of  horses  in  the 
court,  Leicester  s  arrival,  she  rushes 
forth  to  meet  him,  the  trap  gives 
way,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
is  *a  heap  of  white  clothes  like  a 
snowdrift.'  Betributive  justice  over- 
takes Foster ;  he  disappears,  and  his 
skeleton  is  found  years  after  in  a 
cell  which  he  had  entered,  and  the 
door  of  which  accidentally  closed 
upon  himself  with  a  spring  lock. 

Now,  the  first  thing  which  the 
historian  is  inclined  to  urge  against 
this  narrative,  is  a  reckless  disregard 
of  dates,  arising  chiefiy  from  the  fiiict 
that  incidents  extending  over  some 
twenty  years  are  herein  crowded 
into  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
chief  anachronism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Amy's  marriage  and  Elizabeth's 
visit  to  Kenilworth  are  made  nearly 
contemporaneous  evente;  whereas, 
while  the  marriage  took  place  in 
1549,  and  her  death  in  1560 — after 
an  interval  of  eleven  years— the 
revels  of  Kenilworth  were  not  held 
until  1575— no  less  than  twenty-six 
years  after  I  The  dates  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been  well  ascertained,  and  th^ 
give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  romance.  Once  let  the 
fact  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Amy 
Eobsart  had  been  in  her  grave  fifteen 
years  before  tlie  event  upon  which 
the  whole  story  turns  transpired, 
and  the  anachronism  must  startle 
the  stoutest  advocate  of  the  '  poetic 
license.' 

One  can  hardly  credit  that  Sir 
Walter  himself  could  have  been 
aware  of  the  relation,  in  point  of 
time,  which  these  events  bore  to 
each  other ;  certain  liberties  he  would 
naturally  allow  himself  for  the  sake 
of  effect ;  but  such  a  wilful  falsifica- 
tion of  popular  historical  facts  is 
hardly  credible.  A  minor  &ct  is, 
that  Amy  is  throughout  described 
as  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  whereas 
Lord  Dudley  was  not  made  Earl  of 
Leicester  until  three  years  after  her 
death.  Many  other  inaccoradee  of 
a  like  nature  might  be  pointed  oat ; 
but  these,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  are 
consequent  upon  the  &lsification  of 
the  main  dat^ 

The  incidents  are  not  more  snre^ 
to  be  relied  on  than  the  time  of  their 
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oocttrrenco.  Arxxj  "Bobssnt  was  not 
beguiled  fiom  her  father's  house; 
she  was  not  married  secretly.  It  is 
thought  that  this  hapless  lady  was 
bom  about  the  year  1530,  at  Stan- 
field  Hall,  recently  rendered  so  no- 
torious as  the  scene  of  the  Jermyn 
murders  (tUs  is  conjecture);  and 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  an 
entry  in  a  diary,  in  the  hand  of  King 
Edward  YI.,  to  the  following  effect, 
which  shows  that  the  marriage  was 
fiolemnized  publicly  in  the  royal 
presence,  June  4th,  1 549.  The  pas- 
sage is  curious  in  several  respects : — 
'  S.  Eobert  Dudeley,  third  sonne  to 
the  Erie  of  Warwic,  maried  S.  Jon 
Bobartses  daughter,  after  wich 
manage  ther  were  certain  gentlemen 
that  did  strive  who  shuld  first  take 
away  a  goses  heade  wich  was  hanged 
alive  on  tow  croee  postes.'  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
palace  at  Richmond.  No  doubt  the 
artistic  development  of  the  story  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  marriage 
being  represented  as  a  profound 
secret  However,  there  is  the  royal 
minute,  all  the  more  precious  from 
its  glorious  orthography,  and  thereby 
we  are  able  to  establish  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Documentaty  evidence  also  serves 
to  establish  every  minute  particular 
respecting  the  other  important  cir- 
cumstance in  this  history — the  death 
of  Amy  Bobsart  Unquestionably 
certain  circumstances  of  grave  sus- 
picion did  attach  to  this  event ;  and 
i)oth  at  the  time,  and  for  years  after, 
Leicester  was  charged  by  common 
rumour  with  compassing  his  wife's 
deaUi  by  foul  means,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  share  the 
throne  with  Elizabeth.  The  charge 
was  made  the  subject  of  various 
ballads  and  other  libellous  publica- 
tions, in  one  of  which  occurs  this 
passage:  'His  lordship  hath  a 
speciall  fortune  that  when  he  desireth 
any  woman's  fiEivor  then,  what  person 
soever  standeth  in  his  way,  hath  the 
luck  to  dye  quickly,  for  the  finishing 
of  his  desire.  As,  for  example,  when 
his  lordship  was  in  full  hope  to 
marry  Her  Majesty,  and  his  owne 
wife  stood  in  hiBlight,afl  hesupposed, 
he  did  but  send  her  to  the  house  of 
tiis  servant  Foster,  of  Cumner,  by 
Oxford,  where  shortly  after  she  had 


the  chance  to  fall  from  a  pairo  of 
staires,  and  so  to  breake  her  nock, 
but  yet  without  hurting  of  her 
hood  that  stood  upon  her  head.' 

From  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Dudley  was  placed,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  his  enemies,  who, 
from  the  unwonted  measure  of 
royal  favour  bestowed  upon  him, 
must  have  been  numerous,  should 
circulate  such  a  report,  and  his  own 
conduct  only  served  to  confirm  it 
The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  as 
follows:  In  the  September  of  1560, 
while  Dudley  was  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen  at  Wind/sor,  'there  came 
to  me  Bowes,  by  whom  I  do  under- 
stands that  my  wife  is  dead,  and,  as 
he  saithe,  bv  a  falle  from  a  paire  of 
stayres,  little  other  understanding 
can  I  have  of  him.'*  On  receiving 
this  intelligence,  his  lordship  im- 
mediately took  every  stop  but  the 
one  which  would  have  served  most 
effectually  to  clear  him  from  the 
suspicions  of  which  he  at  once  en- 
tertained a  prescient  fear.  '  Oonsi- 
dering  what  the  wicked  world  will 
bruy te '  he  says, '  I  can  take  no  rest' 
He  sent  to  ms  brother-in-law,  Ap- 
pleyard,and  others  of  the  poor  lady's 
friends,  and  he  wrote  to  one  Blount,a 
confidential  friend,  praying  him  to  go 
to  Cumnor  and  mtke  every  inquiry 
into  the  matter ;  but  he  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  go  to  Oumnor  himself. 
The  obvious  course  for  the  horrified 
and  sorrowing  husband  to  have 
pursued,  said  the  good-natured 
world,  would  have  been  to  hasten  to 
the  scene  of  the  fearful  catastrophe, 
and  look  personally  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  His  lord- 
ship adopted  a  different  course,  and 
thereby  gave  his  enemies  a  handle 
for  thefr  insidious  slanders. 

In  his  letter  to  Blount,  Dudley 
urges  him  not  only  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation,  but  to  insist 
upon  a  coroner's  jury  of  the  '  dis- 
cretest  and  substantial  men,'  taking 
every  means  to  ascertain  '  whether  it 
happened  by  evil  chaunce  or  by  vil- 
lanye.'  Thus  advised,  Blount  set 
off  for  the  scene  of  action,  but  his 
mode  of  going  about  the  business 
was  curious.      He  did  not   post 

♦  From  Papers  of  State,  Pepysian  Li 
brary,  Cambridge,  which  contaioa  a  selec 
tion  of  Dudley's  lettenrelatireto  the  event. 
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diieotly  ftom  Windsor  to  Camnor, 
but  stopped  short  at  Abingdon,  a 
small  town  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
passed  the  night  at  an  inn  there, 
'  because,'  says  he,  '  I  was  desirous 
to  hear  what  news  went  abroad  in 
the  oonntry/  So,  after  supper,  he 
proceeded  to '  pump '  the  landlord^ 
and  haying  got  £rom  him  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident,  he  en- 
deayoured  to  get  from  him  what  the 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject  was. 
'  I  asked  him  by  what  chance  ?'  He 
said,  he  knew  not  '  I  asked  him 
his  judgment  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people?'  He  said  some  was 
disposed  to  say  well  and  say  eyil. 
'What  is  your  judgement?'  said  I. 
*  By  my  troth,'  said  he, '  I  judge  it  a 
misfortune,  because  it  chanced  in 
that  honest  gentleman's  house  (that 
of  Anthony  Foster).  His  great 
honesty  doth  much  cut  the  eyil 
thoughts  of  the  people.'  When 
Blount  at  length  reached  Oumnor, 
he  found  that  a  coroner's  jury  had 
already  been  summoned,  and  on  in- 
quiry, he  came  to  the  conclusion 
tiiat  tiiey  were '  as  wise  and  as  able 
men  to  be  chosen  upon  such  a 
matter  as  any  men,  being  but 
countrymen,  as  I  eyer  saw;'  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  likely  to '  con- 
ceal no  &ult;  if  any  there  be,  they 
being,  as  I  hear,  part  of  them,  yery 
enemies  to  Anthony  Foster.'  To 
the  jurors  Blount  conyeyed  Dudley's 
special  request  that  they  would 
'  earnestly,  carefully,  and  truly^deal 
in  this  matter,  to  find  it  as  they 
shall  see  it  fall  out' 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists 
anything  in  the  form  of  depositions 
taken  before  the  jury.  Most  proba- 
bly at  that  period  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  that  twelye  good  men  and 
true  should  be  satisfied  as  to  &cts 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  return 
their  yerdict,  and  the  necessity  of 
any  records  of  the  eyidence  taken,  or 
eyen  of  the  yerdict  passed,  had  not 
been  recognised.  It  is  only,  inci- 
dentally, therefore,  that  we  get  at 
the  facts  proyed  before  them,  and 
these  are  quite  at  yariance  with  the 
romantic  death  scene  coloured  tip 
to  giye  efiect  to  '  Eenilworth.'  It 
appeared  that  the  tragic  eyent  trans- 
pired on  a  Sunday,  which  also  hap- 
pened to   be    Abingdon    fair-day. 


According  to  Blount's  letter.  Lady 
Dudley  'rose  that  day  yeiy  early, 
and  commanded  all  her  sort  (ho' 
maid  seryants)  to  go  to  the  &ir,  and 
would  suffer  none  to  tarry  at  home.' 
He  adds '  that  with  any  of  her  own 
sort  that  made  reason  of  tarrying  at 
home,  she  was  yery  angiy.'  And  he 
cites  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Odingadls, 
a  widow  who  liyed  in  the  house,  and 
who  seems  to  haye  stood  upon  her 
gentility,  'who  refused  to  go  that 
day  to  the  &ir,  because  she  said  it 
was  no  day  for  gentiewomen  to  go 
in,  but  said  the  morrow  was 
much  better,  and  then  she  would  ga 
Whereunto  my  lady  answered  and 
said  that  she  might  choose  and  go  at 
her  pleasure,  but  all  hers  should  go. 
They  asked  her  who  should  keep 
her  company  if  they  all  went  ?  She 
said  Mrs.  Owen  should  keep  her 
company  at  dinner.'  It  woula  thus 
appear  that  the  suspicious  circum- 
stance of  all  seryants  being  absent 
originated  in  the  wish  of  Lady 
Dudley  herself,  and  not  with  Foster ; 
also  that  there  were  in  the  building 
that  day  Foster  himself,  Mrs.  Oding- 
sells,  and  Mrs.  Owen.  The  next  and 
only  fact  is  that  during  tho  day— 
probably  on  the  return  of  the  ser- 
yants—the  poor  lady  was  found 
lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight 
of  stairs,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
building,  quite  remote  frtxn  her  own 
chamb^.  Down  these  stairs  it  was 
alleged  that  she  must  haye  fallen. 
From  a  letter  of  Dudley's,  it  would 
appear  that,  after  the  jury  had  satis- 
fied themselyes,  one  Smith,  the  fore- 
man, took  the  yery  unusual  course  of 
writing  to  his  lordship  to  inform  him, 
as  the  result  that  '  it  doth  plainly 
appear  a  yery  misfortune.'  In  other 
words  a  yerdict  of  'Accidental 
death '  was  returned.  This,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  haye  proyed 
satisfiictory  to  all  parties,  but  it  eyi- 
dentiy  did  not  set  Dudley's  mind  at 
ease,  for  notwithstanding  that  Arthur 
Bobsart,  Mr.  Affley,  and  Blount  were 
on  the  spot,  and  probably  present  at 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  he 
wrote  subsequentiy:  'Neyertheless, 
because  of  my  thorough  quietnesB 
and  all  others  hereafter  .  .  when 
they  haye  giyen  their  yerdict,  though 
it  be  neyer  so  plainly  found,  as- 
suredly I  do  wish  that  another  sob- 
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sbmtiBl  coini»ii7  of  honeet  men 
might  try  again  for  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.'  The  inquiry 
also  failed  to  satisfy  the  pablio  mind 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  time 
to  time  TeisioQB  of  the  tranfiactioa 
obtained,  full  of  gratoitoos  horrors, 
and  it  is  upon  these,  rather  than 
upon  the  more  legitimately  ascer- 
tained  fitcts  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  baa 
based  Mb  romance. 

Not,  a  few  words  toncbing 
Anthony  Foster.  Weareallbmiliar 
with  the  character  Sir  Walter  has 
drawn — a  combination  of  the  hypo- 
critical poritau  and  the  miser,  a  fit 
instrnment  for  auy  wickedness,  a 
being,  in  &ct,  &om  whom  we  ehrink 
with  loathing.  The  romanoiet  had 
no  warranty  in  facts  for  creating  such 
a  character.  He  was  descended  from 
a  tolerably  good  bmily,  leceived  a 
snperior  education,  married  well — 
bem^  related  by  marriage  to  Lord 
Williams  of  Thane — and  he  was 
poBsesmd  of  considerable  landed 
property.  In  1570  he  took  his  seat 
in  Ihe  Honse  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Abingdon.  He  had  by  his  mai- 
riage  five  children.  On  lua  death  in 
1571  he  was  buried  in  Gumnor 
chnroh,  and  his  tomb  of  Fnrbeck 
marble  in  the  chancel,  jnst  4n  iront 
of  the  altar,  is  the  chief  object  of 
interest  id  tJie  village.  On  it  he  is 
represented  clad  in  complete  armonr 
as  an  esquire.  The  inscription  on 
the  tomb  is  in  Latin,  of  wnich  the 
followingisatranslation:  'Anthony 
Foster,  Esq.,  the  generoos  ofbpring 
of  a  generous  race;  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Cumnor,  Berks;    son  ot 


Richard  Foster,  late  of  Salop,  Esq., 
vho  had  four  sons,  the  latest  whereof 

was  Anthony. 

■  In  penou  foir.  and  [f  (tie  brightest  Kim. 
V/laie  wiidum  ^oliKd  wltta  BDDoUiHt  clo- 


In  KlIon.JUBUM,  >pe«oh,Bl 

owiiw  gnce. 

Jallh  Id  religion,  grayltj  ol 

A  putrtol  Hroi.  and  10  Ike  noedj  Wnd, 

Ite»tJi  took  too  much  (wh.t 

Tire/) 
Yet,  ipUe  or  datb,  bu  fimu 

mhH  power  nir- 

*i«ll.T«llm 

Skilled  In  tba  loneal  notet  tb 

Mousalne: 

0[  ou  Ibe  hup  to  touch  the  aoiuidhiR  ittlDgj 

Pleued  oltti  the  fiorlai-ilen 

Or  arcbltect  itupewtoiu  |riln 

Kcul  In  Uie  longuea  Ibo  indent  uga  tiugtat. 

With  all  the  allowance  reasonably 

to  be  made  for  the  license  of  tomb- 
stone eulogy,  no  one  can  read  these 
crude  lines  nithont  feeling  the  ntter 
impossibility  that  they  over  conld 
have  been  written  npon  such  a  man 
as  the  alleged  murderer  of  Amy 
Eobsari  Unquestionably  Scott  had 
the  authority  of  tradition,  of  several 
old  gossiping  chroniclers,  and  of 
the  ballad  literature  of  which  he  was 
so  fond,  for  associating  Anthony 
Foster's  name  with  the  tragedy  ha 
set  himself  to  describe  ;  but  for  the 
dark  colouring  of  the  character,  as 
for  so  many  of  the  incidente  of  his 
story,  he  drew  so  entirely  upon  his 
excited  imagination,  and  in  so  doing 
violated  historic  tmth  so  grossly,  as 
thereby  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of 
even  tolerably  well-informed  readers 
much  of  the  charm  which  '  Kenil- 
woith '  is  calculated  to  produce. 
W.S. 
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IT  was  fine  dry  sammer  weather, 
the  son  shone  daily,  and  croquet 
reigned  triumphant  ererywhere. 
There  was  croqndt  diluted  with  tea- 
cups, and  tete-a-tetes  in  shady  cor- 
ners; there  was  croquet  double- 
iJEMed,  which,  haying  entangled  you 
among  the  hoops,  suddenly  expected 
you  (in  a  pair  of  thick  boots)  to  be 
ready  to  whirl  some  pretty  girl  to  a 
deux  temps  double  quick  time ;  there 
was  croquet  cie  rigueur,  when  strong- 
minded  ladies  frowned  on  your 
careless  strokes,  as  they  would  on  a 
laxity  of  morala  I  don't  think  I 
was  very  fond  of  croquet  (especially 
the  latter  type),  Tiewing  it  as  a  game, 
yet  I  was  willing  enough  to  bow  my 
head  to  the  wooden  image  &ahion 
had  set  up,  and  as  to  the  teacup 
and  shady  earner  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, why  it  was  yery  pleasant  to  me. 

A  stnmger  to  English  sodeiy  for 
many  years,  and  coming  among  fair 
skins  and  mitigated  crinolines,  after 
sojourning  among  savage  belles  and 
faded  Englishwomen,  I  may  safely 
say  I  enjoyed  mysell  Hadnt  I 
n^?  Did  not  delicate  notes  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  me  seyeial 
times  a  week?  I  was  staying  with 
my  friends  the  Joneses,  and  Mr. 
Jones  was  not  in  such  demand.  It 
was  supposed,  of  course,  he  would 
not  like  leaving  Mrs.  Jones,  who  did 
not  visit  so  often.  I  don't  think,  by 
the  way,  he  would  have  nunded  thai 
Teiy  much. 

As  for  me,  I  was  unencumbered — 
shall  we  say  agreeable  ?— and  not 
poor,  though,  of  course,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  was  at  croquet  I  met  her.  She 
had  on  delicate  floating  apparel, 
which  refreshed  one  some  way  to 
look  at.  She  had  great  big  blue 
eyes,  and  a  '  strawberries  and  cream ' 
complexion,  and  the  merriest  little 
laugh  in  the  world,  and  I  was  fresh 
from  copper  skins,  and  no  toilettes 
to  speak  of. 

I  was  in  luck  that  afternoon  of 
introduction.  We  were  bracketed 
together  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  I  soon  found  the  mallet  was  her 
special  weapon.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  plAyer  myself,  but  that  was  of  no 


conaequenoe.  How  aha  mahed  to 
help  me  from  bamshment  behind 
the  ahruba,  and  sent  me  in  a  tri- 
umphal manner  through  the  hoopa^ 
and  then  told  me,  with  a  winning 
smile,  she  would  'stay  near  me,' 
this  is  all  a  stoiy  of  tiie  past  I 
watched  her  lazily  and  admiringly. 
I  met  her  time  after  time,  always 
becominKly  attired,  always  with  ^ 
'strawbernes  and  cream'  ocnir 
plexion,  and  thoughts  began  to 
frune  themselves  into  shapesL 

'  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  one 
could  have  always  some  cne  near 
to  bring  one  from  behind  the  prickly 
bushes  of  life  in  that  easy  manner, 
—to  be  put  exactly  in  the  diveot  line 
without  any  trouble.' 

'  WouM  those  blue  eyee  beaUe  to 
see  the  tactics  of  life  as  well  as  tli^ 
saw  those  of  oroqudt  ?' 

I  grew  speculative  someiiines^  as 
I  supported  myself  on  my  maUet^ 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  I  would 
fancy  *  the  green  ball '  to  be  myself, 
and  the  'brown  ball'  to  be  Miss 
O'Brian's  self,  and  the '  staying  near ' 
to  be  unconnected  with  unfeeling 
wooden*  substances.  And  thai  I 
thought  that  in  the  little  place 
whieh  I  had  had  left  me  at  Babl»- 
combeHon-Trfint.  I  might  settle  down 
without  much  trouble.  Then  I  ad- 
vanced another  step,  and  thought  of 
my  'chances.'  She  was  a  veiy 
pretty  girl;  but  then  there  are  so 
many  pretty  girls  in  England, 
and  the  number  of  agreeable  (?) 
men  is  certainly  not  in  proportion — 
not  that  I  ever  dreamed  of  her  tak- 
ing me  from  that  motive. 

And  then  I  appraised  myself. 

The  'fors'  were — youth  (by 
comparison)  and  appearance  not 
unprepossessing.  Why,  in  Dwaglior, 
the  ladies  called  me  'that  goodr 
looking  Mr.  Tollemache ;'  but  then, 
to  be  sure,  that  was  when  I  first 
went  out,  and  there  the  darkies  set 
one  off. 

As  to  the '  againsts,'  I  could  really 
think  of  nothing,  except  it  were  mv 
dislike  to  exertion,  and  a  slight  attack 
of  the  liver  occasionally,  which  had 
brought  me  home  from  India  to 
Babbicombe-on-Trent. 
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Altogether  the  'ayes'  had  it. 

I  did  sot  feel  impetaons  in  my 
affections:  I  rarely  do  about  aoy- 
thiDg^  which  the  doctors  would  set 
down  to  a  'torpidity  of  system.' 
Why  should  one  rush  at  what  one 
could  as  easily  obtain  by  a  quiet  and 
nn&tiguing  walk? 

I  have  always  yiewed  Tantalus 
with  contempt:  after  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  the  apple,  why 
didn't  he  give  up  tiying,  philosophi- 
cally? I  should.  Here  was  a  rosy 
apple  on  which  I  had  set  my  eye; 
but  why  should  I  begin  to  shake  the 
tree  and  bring  it  down  frantically, 
when  I  had  it  in  view,  and  was  in 
no  hurry? 

She  liked  me  I  felt  sure.  lam 
not  a  dancing  man ;  and  though  she 
in  an  early  (and  unguarded)  moment 
of  our  acquaintance  had  told  me  she 
'delighted'  in  it,  she  would  forego 
all  such  delights  to  stand  with  me 
in  the  embrasure  of  some  window 
and  listen  to  mj  Indian  (?^  stories, 
which  weren't  all  about  India  either, 
but  often  came  as  close  to  home  as 
the  indiyidual  recess,  where  we  were 
nearly  as  isolated  as  Bobinson  Crusoe 
and  his  man  Friday. 

She  was  a  charming  girl  I  soliToly, 
and  energetic  too,  which  was  exactly 
as  it  should  be. 

I  would  give  her  the  reins  (with 
my  hand  on  the  check-string,  of 
course),  and  we  might  drive  through 
life  together  pleasantly.  Isn't  it  a 
beneficent  dispensation  that  tali 
men  should  choose  hopo'  my  thumb 
wives,  and  Jacko'  the  beui-stalks 
should  seek  diligently  to  mate  with 
female  giantesses,  and  so  on  ? 

So  I  had  nearly,  very  nearly,  made 
np  my  mind;  indeiBd  it  was  the 
time  of  shaking  the  tree  I  was  chiefly 
doubtful  about 

I  had  been  with  the  Joneses  about 
a  month,  when  one  morning  as  I 
was  smoking  a  cheroot,  and  anathe- 
matizing the  English  climate,  my 
servant  brought  me  one  of  the  usual 
monogramed  and  delicately  scented 
notes.    I  opened  it  laog[aidly. 

The  hot  weather  (with  none  of 
our  cooling  contrivances  abroad) 
was  beginniog  to  tell  upon  me. 

At  the  last  garden  party  I  had 
been  beguiled  mto  drinking  some- 
thing they  called  champagne,  from 


politeness,  and   it  had  made  me 
'  feel  my  liver.' 

As  I  read  the  note,  I  thought  my 
society  was  no  pleasure  to  be  re- 
quested just  then.  But  it  was  not 
wanted  just  then ;  the  invitation  was 
for  ten  days'  distant,  and  was  not 
for  quite  the  usual  thing ;  the  card 
was  polished  (like  a  child'%  face  for 
company)  into  an  extra  state  of 
glaze— there  was  to  be  archery. 

She  shotl  She  would  be  there! 
I  should  recline  on  the  grass,  and 
wateh  her  from  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  overhanjp^ng  beech,  and  ad- 
mire the  grace  of  her  attitudes,  per- 
haps bestow  on  her  some  pretly 
trinket,  and  complimente  to  mateh, 
which  I  could  prepare  beforehand, 
but  which  would  be  supposed  im- 
promptu. 

There  was  Diana  with  her  silver 
bow— no  1  that  would  not  do.  I  did 
not  think  Miss  O'Brian  would  care 
to  be  likened  to  the  heathen  divinity. 
Well  1  there  was  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore they  (the  complimente)  would 
be  wanted.  In  a  &tal  moment, 
lured  by  the  pleasant  picture  of  my- 
self coucbant  (under  tne  beech),  and 
Miss  O'Brian  rampant  (by  the  tar- 
gete),  I  wrote  my  answer  of  accept- 
ance. 

Is  there  anything  more  trying  to 
the  temper  than  an  illness  which 
does  not  keep  one  in  strict  quaran- 
tine, or  deprive  one  of  the  sense  of 
one's  misery,  but  which  only  makes 
you  painfully  acute  to  the  smallest 
of  annoyances  ?  I  was  not  really  ill, 
I  was  (that  expressive  masculine 
word)  'seedy.' 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  not  a  pretty 
woman  at  any  time,  was  positively 
hideous  in  my  eyes. 

Jones,  who  is  a  good-natured  fel'> 
low  enough,  but  somewhat  slow, 
bored  me  frightfally,  and  the 
weather  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 

'  How  you  English  can  sit  down 
in  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  bear  it 
without  doing  anything,  amazes  me. 
Why,  in  India,  we  should  have  all 
ttie  punkahs  going/ 

Jones  did  not  tell  me  civilly  he 
wished  I  were  in  India,  though  I 
dare  say  he  thought  it.  He  only 
said  he  was  sorry  they  hadn't  a 
punkah,  but  Mrs.  Jones  should  coma 
and  fim  me  if  I  liked. 

2  A  2 
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Mrs.  Jones  £an  me !  Well,  never 
mind.    I  declined  gratefully. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  worse, 
and  had  to  call  in  a  medical  adviser. 
He  came,  looked  at  me,  and  was 
silent.  I  gave  him  a  benefit  of  my 
pulse,  also  tongue. 

A  ray  of  hope,  as  it  were,  over- 
spread the  gravity  of  his  £eu)e  (as 
one  whS,  having  had  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve^  has  obtained  a 
key). 

He  spoke.  I  was  to  be  kept  on 
low  diet,  to  rest,  and  to  keep  myself 
oooL 

Was  I  in  danger?  No,  I  wasn't; 
but  I  was  to  obey  orders,  other- 
wise  .    (A  gloomy  vision  of  a 

tombstone  at  Babbicombe,  with  my 
name  and  age  neatly  engraved,  pre- 
sented itselL) 

But  how  oonld  I  obey  orders? 
The  small-poz  would  have  have  had 
its  advantages,  by  removing  the 
young  Joneses  from  the  scene  for 
fear  of  contagion. 

With  no  contagion  to  fear,  who 
oould  prevent  that  bumping  and 
screanung  which  accompanied  every 
young  Jones  in  its  wanderings 
abont  the  house  ? 

Gloom  was  a  feature  of  my  com- 
plaint, and  I  rvas  gloomy.  However, 
though  the  little  Joneses  bumped 
themselves  and  cried  over  them- 
selves, though  the  weather  was  as 
hot  as  ever,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  '  low  diet,'  the  less  said  of 
it  the  better,  in  a  few  days  I  be- 
gan to  mend. 

The  yellow  mist  which  had  ob- 
scured Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
the  world  in  general,  began  to 
dissolve. 

I  acknowledged  she  was  not  a 
'bad  sort  of  woman  in  her  way,' 
aj3  I  sat  down  with  them  to  a 
little  dinner  in  honour  of  my  re- 
covery, and  'took  to  my  victuals' 
like  a  schoolboy. 

And  about  this  party— shonld  I 
go?  I  was  still  weak,  but  I  thought 
of  Miss  0' Brian,  and  how  there  is 
always  g  kind  of  interest  floating 
about  a  man  hot  in  a  robust  state 
of  health  (there  being  no  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint). 

It  was  very  hot,  but  I  thought  I 
would  go,  especially  as  Jones  being 


invited,  and  Mrs.  Jones  'unable;  I 
did  not  like  delivering  up  my  maie 
to  his  tender  mercies. 

'  Keep  yourself  cool,'  my  doctor 
(who  seemed  loth  to  discontinue  bis 
visite)  said  to  me. 

Just  what  I  purposed  doing.  With 
that  object  in  view,  nothing  could 
be  better  tiban  a  little  archery. 

We  did  not  speak  much  during 
our  drive.  Jones,  who  had  been 
'set  npon'  by  Mrs.  Jones  previoas 
to  stwrang,  was  somewhat  crushed 
at  present,  and  viewed  the  landscape 
in  a  sort  of  deprecatory  way,  as  if 
he  feared  Mrs.  Jones  might  appear 
suddenly,  and  upbraid  him  tor  ex- 
cess of  joviality. 

As  for  me  —  I  was  thinking. 
Should  I  'do  it'  to^Jay?  There 
might  be  such  a  thing  as  keeping 
the  apple  hanging  too  long. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  aid 
both  for  and  against  matrimony. 
My  friend  Jones,  for  instance,  who 
used  be  one  of  the  jolliest  icdlows 
going  at  Oxford,  had  lost  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  that  jollity ; 
but  then  I  was  altogether  a  different 
sort  of  man  to  Jones ;  neither  did 
Miss  O'Brian  beeur  the  fiuntest  re- 
semblance to  Mrs.  Jones,  who  ooold 
never  have  have  had  a  '  strawberries 
and  cream'  complexion.  Jones' 
spirits  Imd  risen  somewhat  when 
the  wheels  of  my  cart  crunched  the 
gravel  of  the  drive. 

Jones  and  I  proceeded  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  gasping 
for  air  through  open  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  where  the  lady  of  the 
house,  a  Mi*s.  Qresham,  sat  at  a 
small  tea-table,  surrounded  by 
several  younger  ladies,  likewise 
gasping,  but  suppressing  their  feel- 
ings ^m  what  they  owed  to  so- 
ciety. 

'So  sorry  Mrs.  Jones  couldn't 
come,'  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  domg 
her  'duty  to  her  neighbour'  by 
Jones,  and  '  so  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr. 
ToUemache ;  won't  you  have  some 
tea  ?'  doing  her  duty  to  her  neigh- 
bour by  me. 

We  took  Mrs.  Gresham's  hand, 
which  was  fat  and  warm,  and  kept 
company  in  these  respects  with  Mrs. 
Gresham*s  face ;  but  I  declined  the 
tea,  and  looked  round  for  His 
O'Brian. 
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'We  have  had  bo  many  disap- 
poiDtmeots/  pursued  our  hostess, 
handiDg  Jones  a  cup ;  '  it  is  always 
the  meu  who  have  ^  the  engage- 
ments.' 

Was  Miss  O'Brian  a  '  disappoint- 
ment?' I  did  not  care  about  the 
men.  In  another  minute  I  was  put 
out  of  my  suspense  by  the  vision  of 
the  yoimg  lady. 

She  looked  lovely,  and,  literally 
speaking,  as  '  cool  as  a  cucumber.' 
She  was  clad  as  &r  as  the  waist  in 
something  delicately  green,  which 
temrinated  in  flowing  folds  of  white 
muslin,  and  she  had  a  hat  of  white 
and  green,  which  set  off  her  com- 
plexion  as  a  leaf  will  a  strawberry. 
Something  cool  and  refreshing  and 
at  the  same  time  charming.  Yes, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  would 
'doit' to-day. 

Jones  dremk  his  tea  unmoved, 
but  I  gave  up  my  chair  to  her, 
hovering  over  the  back  of  it  in  a 
cockatoo  attitude,  taking  note  of 
the  belt  round  her  small  waist  and 
the  divers  little  strappings  about 
her,  like  those  which  decorate  a 
new  rocking-horse. 

'  Isn't  it  too  hot  to  shoot,  dear? 
said  the  hostess. 

'Dear,'  was  addressed  to  Miss 
O'Brian  and  made  me  long  to  add 
the  'leet'  to  it  Clearly  I  was 
being  worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch 
of  enthusiasm ! 

'  Oh  no,'  Miss  O'Brian  answered ; 
'  I  never  feel  tiie  heat,  it  can*t  be 
too  hot  for  me,  if  other  people  think 
the  same.' 

'  Other  people '  did  think  the 
same,  or  if  tiiey  did  not,  they  would 
not  confess  it 

'  Other  people'  were  represented 
by  four  young  ladies  with  belts 
round  their  waists,  and  dabs  of 
green  about  their  persons,  to  show 
Uieir  calling. 

Green  did  not  suit '  other  people,' 
so  well  as  it  did  Miss  O'Brian. 

As  for  me,  I  was  charmed  with 
her  coolness,  with  the  prospect  of 
myself  stretched  under  some  beech- 
tree,  with  Miss  O'Brian  to  look  at, 
instead  of  having  to  struggle  through 
hoops  this  hot  day. 

Then  Jones  having  finished  his 
tea,  Mrs.  Gresham  proposed  the 
garden. 


There  were  more  young  ladies,  a 
great  many  more  young  ladies,  and 
that  portion  of  Mrs.  Gresham's 
party  who  weren't  disappointments, 
scattered  about  at  interv^.  At 
such  intervals,  and  with  such  in- 
terregnums that  actually  Jones  was 
smiled  upon  by  a  nice-looking  girl 
in  white  muslin,  with  a  pink  parasol, 
who  was  an  interregnum. 

We  hovered  about  the  flower-beds 
a  little  while,  before  our  hostess 
arranged  us,  and  I  found  myself 
near  Miss  O'Brian. 

*I  can't  help  you  through  the 
hoops  to-day,  Mr.  Tollemaohe.' 

'  And  I  cannot  get  on  without 
you,'  I  answered,  witii  an  expression 
meant  to  be  expressive. 

I  think  it  was,  for  she  cast  down 
her  blue  eyes,  and  b^gan  to  play 
with  her  buttons. 

However,  I  did  not  mean  to  '  do 
it '  just  then,  so  I  went  on. 

'  I  am  coming  to  see  you  shoot, 
and  as  I  know  nothing  about  it  you 
must  teach  me.' 

'To shoot,  Mr.  Tollemache?'she 
asked,  with  a  winning  smile. 

Heaven  forbid  on  such  a  day!  I 
did  not  say  so,  merely  that  I  would 
not  tax  her  so  heavily,  only  would 
she  explain  what  all  these  Utile 
implements  about  her  meant,  for  I 
haa  been  abroad  so  long,  I  had 
never  seen  archery,  only  heard  of  it 

*I  wiU  stand,  like  little  Tell, 
with  an  apple  on  my  head,'  I  went 
on,  '  and  you  shall  shoot  at  me.' 

She  said  with  a  pout  I  must  think 
myself  very  safe. 

But  I  told  her  (expressively  again) 
I  did  not  think  so  at  all,  quite  the 
reverse,  and '  though  she  played 
with  her  buttons  again,  she  did  not 
seem  at  all  displeased;  so  we  wero 
both  very  contented. 

Then  Mrs.'  Gresham,  who  had 
been  administering  more  tea,  came 
out  again,  and  formed  us  into  order, 
and  into  those  '  sides  'which  often 
give  so  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  few  men  left  out  of  the  '  dis- 
appointments'  were  tried  to  be  dis- 
tnbuted  impartiaUy. 

'  You  play,  Mr.  Tollemache?' 

'  Thank  you,  not  to-day.  I  wish 
to  see  the  ladies  shoot,'  I  said. 

I  dare  say  she  sighed.  There  was 
Miss  Biamwell,   'important^'  but 
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aged  fiftyiand  withanawfol  temper^ 
gtanding  armed  with  a  mallet  out 
idihoutany  'ride'atalL 

I  WM  not  going  to  be  saorifioed 
to  Miaa  Bramwell.  What  a  Incky 
man  I  was  to  eaoape  it  I 

Jonea'i  fi^e  looked  already  like 
the  oataide  of  a  p^Iaes  of  ioed  water^ 
and  as  for  Gaptam  Ma§Utrom  of  the 
— th,  be  might  have  been  a  piece 
of  broken  fomitore  on  whion  the 
glue  had  been  onsncoesBfoL 

Jones  was  nsed  to  heat,  and  did 
not  mind  it  near  a  friendly  pink 
parasol,  bat  as  for  me,  I  felt  I  could 
not  have  stood  it 

Then  a  Miss  Gresham  was  re- 
quested to  take  ns  to  the  field. 
There  were  five  yonng  ladies  and 
myself. 

Well,  I  wished  for  theur  sakes, 
poor  things,  there  was  some  one 
else  whose  a£BMtions  weren't  already 
given  away. 

Then  there  was  a  boy,  too,  aged 
abont  thirteen,  called  Tom,  who 
had  joined  our  little  prooessian,  be- 
oanse  he  said— 

*  Groqndt  was  so  slow,  only  fit 
ft)r  women.' 

'  Ton  shall  score,  Mr.  ToUemaohe/ 
said  Miss  0*  Brian,  '  if  yon  will' 

'  I  Bhoold  be  delighted.*  (I  shonld 
want  something  to  do  nnder  the 
tree.) 

'Oh,  thanks'  she  said  with 
charming  warmth,  '  we  did  not 
know  whom  we  should  find  to  do 
it;  for  Tom  is  so  lazy  he  never 
will.' 

Tom  said  not  if  he  knew  it  I 

What  ill-mannered  cubs  boys  of 
that  age  are  I  however,  perhaps  he 
was  not  well  up  in  his  addition. 

It  was  jost  the  field  I  had  pic- 
tured—  blazingly  hot  where  the 
targets  were  set  up,  but  with  large 
overhanging  trees  by  the  hedge, 
where  I  should  have  a  full  view.  I 
again  said  to  myself '  Lucky  fellow  I' 

The  four  young  ladies  and  Miss 
(VBrian  (I  did  not  class  her  with 
the  herd)  began  to  arrange  their 
implements,  and  strap  themselves 
up  as  if  they  were  so  many  railway 
rugs.  I  had  to  stand  in  the  sun 
meanwhile,  watching  the  strapping, 
and  wishing  the  process  over.  I 
was  not  obeying  my  doctor,  however, 
it  was  rather  pleasant  helping  Miss 


O'Brian  to  fit  her  shield  en  her 
round  plump  arm,  so  I  endured  it 

'  Now  Mary,'  said  Miss  0*firiia, 
'will  you  bepn?* 

I  wasn't  interested  in  'Maiy.' 
Mary  was  of  a  very  large  cironm- 
ference  round  the  waist,  not  to  sij 
clumsy,  and  did  not  look  well  in 
green. 

I  hoped  she  would  be  quickp 

'  Here,  Mr.  Tollemaeha,'  said  the 
object  of  my  affections,  giving  me  a 
rainbow-tinted  fMsteboMrd,  '  Hub  is 
the  card— you  will  moa  gel  into  ii' 

She  did  not  seem  to  cKpeet  me  to 
leave  at  present,  though  tfaftt  boy 
had  already  gtxie  off  to  my  tree,  and 
was  in  a  state  of  repose  beneath  it 

Well!  I  would  walk  aoross  with 
them  once,  as  it  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pected—^b^ng  in  love  I  would  bdIh 
mit  to  BO  much. 

'Mary'  was  not  quiek  ai  aH 
She  was  very  slow.  She  pulled 
herself  back  till  I  thought  tiie  gresB 
jaclrot  would  never  stsnd  siieh  a 
strsin  on  it;  she  screwed  her  eye 
along  the  top  of  her  arrow,  and 
opened  her  mouth  as  she  let  it  off, 
and  nothing  came  of  it  after  aU,  so 
I  thought  the  game  oertainly  not 
worth  &e  candle. 

It  really  was  tbesome  having  to 
walk  one  hundred  and  Hmtj  yards 
in  this  sun,  for  I  saw  at  onoe  that 
arohery  is  no  field  for  fiirtation. 
How  could  I  whisper  soft  nolhingi 
to  my  O'Brian,  with  six  other  esis 
(deducting  those  two  otherwise  en- 
gaged) taking  them  all  in  as  well? 

Besides,  they  were  shooting  ior 
some  trinket,  and  wasn't  there  in- 
tense eagerness  in  even  Miss  0*Bri8ii, 
to  see  how  the  chances  of  futnrs 
possession  lay?  She  certainly  looked 
well,  as  I  should  have  thought  had 
I  been  surveying  her  from  an  ie&* 
house,  but  with  tiie  thermometa  at 
1 00°,  and  the  sun  on  my  head,  I 
could  think  of  and  feel  little  except 
the  heat  How  I  should  ai joy  tlut 
tree  when  we  came  back  I  We 
marched  across  all  together,  and  ss 
if  for  a  wager,  and  being  a  man  I 
could  only  remonstrate  in  thu  w^y^ 
'  Won't  you  heat  yourself  Mifli 
O'Brian?' 

Answer.  'Oh  no,  I  never  feel 
heat  I  believe  I  was  meant  for  a 
salamander.' 
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I  wtM  not,  and  began  to  fhink 
her  coolness  a  small  disadTantage ; 
howerer,  it  might  answer  on  the 
Jack  Sprat  piinoipla 

'  Are  yon  so  very  fond  of  shoot- 
ing?' I  asked  (oonvenaticm  having 
to  bo  iseneraD 

'  Fassionateiy/  said  Miss  O'Brian ; 
'  I  practise  two  noun  everjf  day  for 
the  Grand  National' 

Two  hours  a  day  absent  from  a 
husband! 

Jones  would  not  have  minded  if 
Mrs.  Jones  had  cultivated  archety ; 
but  could  I  bear  a  two  hours'  daily 
separation?  Humph. 

'  It  ithent  tho  nith  every  day/ 
said  MisB  Greshatn,  a  oheerM  girl 
with  a  lisp;  '  we  havn't  alwayth  a 
gentleman  to  piok  up  oar  arrows.' 

Good  heavens !  and  that  was  what 
I  had  brought  on  myself  by  aocom* 
panying  them  across  the  field,  and 
yet  my  fears  were  nothing  to  the 
reality. 

I  Imew  *  Mary's'  arrows  were  all 
to  pick  np,  so  were  Miss  Gresham's, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  those  same 
anoWB  would  often  fiatteh  them- 
selves in  the  earth,  and  (with  the 
Sim  beating  down  upon  you)  you 
might  pikBs  and  repass  their  hidmg* 
place  unawares. 

I  could  have  anathematized  the 
arrows  even  in  that  one  end. 

But — it  would  soon  be  over ! 

I  thought  Mary's  Waist  looked 
larger  than  ever,  as  I  stood  a  silent 
receptacle  of  arrows  and  the  card. 
How  could  a  girl  shoot  with  that 
figure?  If  she  knew  the  impression 
she  made  on  the  masculine  mind^ 
I  don't  think  she  would. 

There  were  only  four  arrows 
'  in'  this  time,  and  I  contemplated 
gloomily  the  picking  up  and  search 
before  1  escaped. 

At  last  it  was  over.  I  found  an 
embedded  arrow  of  Miss  Greaham's, 
and  handed  it  to  her  with  a  fhint 
attempt  at  a  smile. 

'  You  begin  to  see  it  now,  don't 
you?'  said  Miss  0*Brian. 

Yes,  I  had  seen  quite  enough  I  I 
replied, '  Oh,  perfectly.' 

They  were  about  to  begin  da  capo. 

I  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  fine 
thing?'  I  said,  facetiously,  dangling 
the  sooriug-cud  by  its  pencil. 

'To  be  done  with  it  I  why,  you 


are  to  mark:  I  explained,  you  know/ 
said  Miss  O'Brian;  ' after  each  end 
you  put  down.' 

Alter  each  end ! !  I  WBfl  expected 
to  do  that  Sahara,  that  treadmill, 
that  picldng  oakum  in  an  oven, — for 
twelve  interminable  ends!  I,  who 
detested  exertion,  and  medically  was 
to  be  kept  cool,  while  that  boy  re- 
clined under  my  tree! 

What  was  I  to  do?  To  give  up 
pretty  Miss  O'Brian?— to  desert 
women?— io  say  that  I  (a  man) 
could  not  stand  it?  And  yet-^-^I 
could  not. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  depriving  Tom 
of  his  privileges/  I  said,  roeling 
despairing  enough. 

'Oh,  Tom  hasn't  arrived  at  the 
age  of  regarding  them  as  privileges,' 
said  Miss  O'Brian,  brightly. 

Neither  had  I  arrived  at  that 
happy  delusive  age.  Tom  must  be 
forced,  however. 

'  Perhaps/ 1  said, '  it  will  be  better 
to  give  mm  a  lesson  in  civilization, 
if  he  is  such  a  Goth.' 

Miss  O'Brian  looked  at  me  rather 
doubtfully,  and  then  shouted '  Tom  !* 
at  the  top  of  her  silvery  voice. 

It  sounded  to  me  like  the  call 
from  a  wrecked  vessel  to  a  sail  in 
the  distanca 

Would  it,  oh!  would  it  pass  on 
regardless? 

Tom,  who  was  ignorant  of  being 
regarded  as  a  sail,  shouted  back 
something  unintelligible. 

'  Come  here '  (from  the  despairing 
mariner). 

The  sail  neared— in  other  words, 
the  boy  got  up  and  slowly  ap- 
proached, hands  in  pockets,;  and 
whistling. 

'Well/  he  said,  'what  do  you 
want  ?  It  was  jolly  under  that  tree. 
Have  you  anything  to  give  me  ? 

'  Mr.  Tollemache  thinks  you  aro 
lazy,  and  had  better  pick  up  arrows.' 

The  boy  eyed  me  contemptuously 
and  sourly. 

'While  I  mark,'  I  hastened  to 
say,  seeing  that  uupromiaing  expres- 
sion, (lietter  a  half-loaf  than  no 
bread.) 

It  was  no  bread  from  that  boy. 

*  Can  you  catch  a  weazel  asleep  ?* 
said  the  imp.  (Thereby  suggestmg 
to  my  mind  that  I  had  been  a~not 
exactiy  a  weazel— caught  asleep.) 
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'Pick  np  arrows,  indeed!  on  a 
hot  day  like  this — and  holidays,  too ! 
No,  thank  yon.' 

'  The  idea  of  a  child  like  yon/  said 
one  yonng  lady,  'talking  so.  It's 
not  too  hot  for  ns,  or  for  Mr.  ToUo- 
mache.'    (Was  it  not?) 

'  Oh,  he's  heen  nsed  to  India;  it's 
like  Christmas  to  him.  I  should 
think  he's  freezing.  Would  you  like 
papa's  great-coat,  Mr.  Indian?' 

(Chorus  of  ladies)  '  Tom  I  Tom !' 

'Well,  I  don't  care ;  he  wanted  to 
back  out  and  shove  it  on  me.' 

What  a  hit!— a  regular  'bull's- 
eye.'  I  could  only  repeat  with 
vehemence, '  Back  out ! ! ' 

Did  not  the  state  of  English 
society  demand  such  vehemence? 

A  sacrifice  may  be  comparatively 
easy,  when  known  and  appreciated 
as  such ;  but  a  sacrifice  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  favour  to  yourself, 
is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

And  such  a  sacrifice  1 

I  made  a  little  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation— 

Given,  my  present  feelings  at  130 
yards,  what  would  be  the  result 
affcer  la  times  130? 

On  a  day,  too,  when  even  a  fly 
would  get  under  a  leaf? 

I  tried  to  engage  sympathy. 

'I  was  doubifcd  about  coming  to- 
day,' I  said :  '  I  have  been  exceed- 
ingly unwell  since  I  last  saw  you.' 

Miss  O'Brian  looked  as  sympa- 
thetic as  she  could ;  but  I  knew  ner 
thoughts  were  on  that  brooch ! 

'  I  am  so  sorry ; — so  glad,  however, 
you  came.  It  is  so  much  better  to 
rouse  oneself  than  to  shut  oneself 
up,' 

Better  for  me— to  rouse  myself! 
I  thought  not.  I  began  to  doubt  if 
it  were  better  for  Miss  O'Brian, 
either.  I  made  perpetual  mental 
calculation& 

Stooping  over  arrows — la  times 
z  30— daily ;  frequently  (so  she  said) 
double  that  number. 

Might  one  not  nearly  as  well  be  a 
widower  or  a  bachelor  ?  What  was 
the  good  of  a  'strawberries  and 
cream '  complexion,  if  one  rarely  saw 
it?  What  was  the  good  of  energy 
in  a  wife,  if  it  were  all  expended  in 
twice  13  times  130  yards? 

I  began  to  .think  I'd  better  not 
'doit' 


Her  coolness,  in  this  heal,  began 
to  provoke  me. 

She  might  be  pretty ;  but  weren't 
there  dozens  of  other  pretty  girls 
who  didn't  shoQt? 

Her  unconsciousness  of  my  not 
being  at  the  height  of  enjoyment 
provoked  me  too. 

A  woman  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand one. 

Clearly  Miss  O'Brian  did  not  un- 
derstand me. 

It  were  weary  to  relate  the  stages 
I  passed  through,  in  my  wearier 
marches  up  and  down,  at  the  bead 
of  the  five  young  ladies.  Determina- 
tion to '  keep  up ;'  Mluie  in  'keq>- 
ing  up;'  and  then  recklees  mirth, 
in  consciousness  of  such  fiBdluie. 

Heat  more  and  more  unenduraUe, 
till  I  felt  an  almost  unconquerable 
desire  to  cast  ofiT  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat, in  defiance  of  ye  manners  and 
ye  customs  of  society.  Hang  so- 
ciety. 

Did  not  my  £ftoe  express  my  suf- 
ferings? 

If  it  did,  no  man  (I  mean  not  one 
of  the  five  young  ladies)  regarded 
it 

There  is  no  observation  so  kne 
as  this— that  everything  comes  to 
an  end.  My  sufferings  ended ;  the 
'  ends '  ended :  but  too  late  1 

'  We  won't  have  any  more  to^ay, 
I  think,'  said  Miss  O'Brian. 

'Any  more!!'  that  did  it  A 
moody,  savage  feeling  pervaded  my 
breast  The  five  young  ladies  and 
my  unhappy  self  returned  to  the 
garden  and  'main  body;'  I,  as  de- 
tachment, having  gone  throogh 
forced  marches,  thirst,  snfforings  of 
all  kind. 

The  five  young  ladies  retired  to 
the  house  to  '  take  off  their  things.' 

The '  main  body '  looked  chefflifd], 
having  'stayed  at  home  at  ease.' 
That  weak  Jones,  with  the  pink 
parasol  in  his  hand,  was  lying  on  the 
grass,  looking  supremely  contented. 

'You  look  warm,  ToUemacbe,' 
Jones  said,  just  as  a  man  will  who 
isn't  warm  himself. 

No  man  looks  well  'warm.'  I 
knew  it;  and  also  who  had  brought 
such  warmth  on  me. 

'  Jolly  party,  eh  ?'  pursued  Jonea 

Jones  viewed  it  under  the  colour 
of  the  pink  parasol. 
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I  don't  think  (I  answered  at  all, 
except  by  a  growl. 

'  Aren't  yon  well,  old  boy  T  con- 
tinued Jones. 
I  growled  again,.and  moved  off. 
We  went  into  the  house,  and  I 
sauk  on  a  chair,  speaking  to  none, 
till  there  came  a  rustling  of  female 
garments. 

As  Iwasn't  going  to  'do  it,'  I  was 
glad  when  Mrs.  Gresham  requested 
me  to '  take  in '  Miss  Bramwell. 

Miss  Bramwell  was  a  very  plain 
woman,  of  a  ripe  age ;  bnt  on  that 
occasion  I  would  as  soon  have 
'  taken  in '  a  gorgon  as  anybody. 

I  dare  say  she  found  me  disagree- 
able. 
Most  likely. 

My  head  was  racking ;  my  appe- 
tite gone. 

I  cast  a  gloomy  eye  on  Miss 
O'Brian,  who  began  with  pickled 
salmon,  and  went  through  the  dishes 
steadily.  Eer  appetite  wasn't  gone. 
I  believe  she  would  have  been 
hnngiy  (and  cool)  after  going 
through  Sahara  on  foot  I  was  a 
zQgular  (dehdous  metaphor!)  wet 
blanket 

I  scowled  so  at  the  footman  who 
brought  me  food,  that  he  (being  but 
a  lad)  shook  violently. 

I  crumbled  bread  and  ate  it  I 
drank  cold  water. 

Miss  Bramwell  looked  alarmed. 
Was  I  subject  to  fits  ?  and  one  about 
to  oomeon? 

'Aren't  you  well?'  she  inquired, 
amdously. 

'No;  I'm  never  well  in  this 
con ^I  mean,  this  very  disagree- 
able climate.  I'm  going  back  to 
India,  or  somewhere,  to-morrow.' 
'  Where?'  said  the  surprised  lady. 
'  Anywhere,'  I  answered,  viewing 
Miss  O'Brian  engaged  on  lobster- 
salad.  (She  could  eat  lobster- 
saladll) 

Miss  Bramwell  made  a  note — 
'  clearly  touched,'  and  turned  to  her 
other  side — to  my  supreme  indif- 
ference. 

She  was  so  pretty;  and  yet  I 
could  not  have  her! — la  times  130, 
frequently  double,  and  practising 
for  the  Grand  National ! 

The  Jack  Spratt  argument  would 
not  apply  here.    I  must  fgive  it  up, 


and  ought  to  be  thankful  I  had  dis- 
covered in  time. 

She  would  have  been  a  widow  in 
a  year. 

The  ladies  left  us.  Jones  was 
overflowing  with  old  college  tales, 
and  appealed  to  me  once  for  ^cor- 
roboration. 

I  said  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
it 

'Jones,'  I  said.  Met  us  go  home 
it's  very  slow.' 

Jones  didn't  find  it  slow,  and 
didn't  {wish  to  go.  He  was  ready, 
after  the  champagne,  to  turn  over 
any  amount  of  leaves  at  the  piano, 
and  dance,  as  the  advertisements 
say, '  if  required.* 

He  remonstrated,  'It's  so  early.' 

'Late  enough/  I  said:  'at  all 
events,  I'm  going.' 

It  was  my  dog-cart,  so  Jones  had 
to  come  too. 

I  said  good-night  to  Mrs. 
Gresham,  whom  I  met  in  the  hall, 
while  Jones  went  in  for.  hand- 
shakings with  the  young  ladies. 

'Nothing  wrong  between  you  and 
Miss  O'Brian?'  inquired  Jones,  as 
we  drove  off. 

'  Wrong!  oh  lor,  no;  and,  by  the 
way,  I  was  very  much  obliged  to 
Jones,  but  I  should  have  to  leave 
next  day.' 

Jones  was  aghast 

'  Without  doing  it  ?'  he  said : '  it's 

Ticted.' 
wasn't  going  to  unbosom  myself 
to  Jones.    I  took  no  notice  of  his 
remark. 

'I  was  told  to-night,'  I  said, 
'that  it  was  your  brother  who  was 
married,  and  not  you;  and  that 
Miss  Marsh  (she  of  the  pink  parasol) 
thought  you  meant  something.' 

This  was  a  settler  to  Jones.  He 
had  his  own  afiairs  to  think  of. 
Good  heavens !  if  Mrs.  Jones  heard 
it!— that  anybody  had  thought  he 
conducted  lumself  as  if  he  wasn't 
married,  and  '  meant  something !' 

I  left  next  day ;  and  my  relapse 
came  on  at  Babbicombe-on-Trent. 

As  I  lay  tossing,  my  own  ills 
almost  banished  the  image  of  Miss 
O'Brian. 

•  Ah !'  I  thought, '  it  was  not  with 
me  le  premier  pas  qui  coute ;  it  was 
l^ose  I  a  ends !' 
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•  1  am  quite  CunilUtr  at  tbe  CSuipter  Ooffse  Honse^  and  know  all  the  geainaea  tberak' 
tohitJMUr, 


I  HAVE  had  some  experience  of 
cafiSs  in  diffarent  parts  of  the 
world.     In  England  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  of  studying  the 
subject,  for  the  caf6  is  an  institution 
that  is  eminently  foreign,  and  is 
never  likely  to  find  favour  perma- 
nently in  this  country.    With  us  a 
c»fS  is   somehow  associated   with 
8moking,domino-playing,  vagabond- 
ism,   atbeiBm,   red   republicanism, 
Mazzini-ism,  and  similar  disreputable 
tendencies.     There  ate  in  London 
but  few  cfi^^s,  for  one  cannot  recog- 
nise as  such  the  Early  Breakfast 
House,  nor  the  Alma  or  Balaklava 
Co£fee  House,  where,  in  the  famous 
words  of  Sir  Robert  Feel, '  the  tired 
artisan  recruits  his  wasted  energies 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food* 
(in  the  shape  of  huge  schists  of 
bread  and  butter,  diluted  by  a  de- 
coction of  burnt  barley,  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  regard  as  coffee) — 
'the  sweeter  because  not  leavened 
with  a  sense  of  injustice ;'  that  is  to 
say,  he  knows  x)crfectly  well  what 
he  will  have  to  pay,  a  tariff  of  what 
the  French  would  call '  consumings* 
being   very  conspicuously   embla- 
zoned in  gilt  letters  on  a  green 
ground  aliove  his  head.    I  say  it 
would  be  follv  to  confound  these 
places  with  the  caf6  proper,  any 
more  than  one  would  those  esta- 
blishments where  they  profess  to 
give  you  'cafe  as  in  Paris,'  that 
article  being  dispensed  to  you  across 
the  counter  from  a  suspicious-look- 
ing machine — something  between  a 
tea-urn  and  one  of  M.  Eobin's  con- 
juring tricks — ^which  is  professedly 
constructed  on  scientific  and  hydrau- 
lic principles,  and  consequently  (as 
you  will  diBcover  if  you  imitate  the 
sensible  resolve  of  2500  families  and 
buy  one)  is  very  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  in  the  hands  of  unscientifio 
maids  of  all  work. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  Verrey's  in 
Begent  Street,  and  FurseH's  on 
Cornhill ;  but  these  are  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  foreigners,  the  former 
by  French,  the  latter  by  Germans. 
There  are  also  numerous  cafes  of  all 


nations  thickly  sprinkled  abofut  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Leioester  Squaie, 
where  shaggy  exiles  of  vBcious 
shades  of  chiaroscuro,  in  wonder- 
ful costumes,  in  whioh  hooda,  ftogis, 
and  braid  are  most  oonBpicuons, 
beguile  their  weaty  hours  with  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  refreshment 
and  an  unHmited  amount  of  tobacco, 
dominoes,  and  cards.  Oocasianally, 
passing  along  that  part  of  the  New 
Boad  that  extends  frotn  Old  Street 
to  the  Begent*s  Canal  bridge,  you 
may  see  on  the  &nlight  of  some 
house  that  has  been  snoceasively  in 
the  occupation  of  a  stonemason,  • 
preparer  of  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope, a  coal-merchant,  and  a  photo- 
graphic artist,  the  words  *0sS6dQ 
I'Orient— Billiards;'  but  if  you  pssB 
again  in  the  course  of  a  weekfatime, 
the  chances  are  that  the  caf4  has 
disappeared,  and  the  house  is  again 
in  the  occupation  of  either  the  stone- 
mason, the  preparer  of  microsoopie 
objects,  the  coal-merchant,  or  the 
photographer,  the  last  being  gene- 
rally the  longest  tenant,  paitica- 
larly  if  he  adds  to  the  attraction  of 
the  largest  portrait  in  London  fiff 
your  money  a  clean  and  eaay  shave, 
or  a  shot  with  a  rifle  at  a  range  ex- 
tending from  the  front  parlour  to 
the  end  of  the  back  garden.  These 
establishments,  however,  are  mae 
exotics,  sickly  plants  tiiat  feebly 
vegetate  under  our  uncongenial  sky, 
and  it  is  only  across  the  Channel 
that  caf<§s  flourish  in  their  pristine 
vigour. 

I  remember  well  my  first  sight  6[ 
a  caf^  abroad,  at  Dieppe,  the  Oafi^ 
Suisse,  at  the  angle  of  the  place  that 
looks  on  to  the  harbour  and  Ihe 
principal  street,  where  are  the  shops 
m  which  they  exhibit  those  wonder- 
ful carvings  in  ivory  that  all  tiie 
English  buy  as  souvenirs  of  their 
travels.  I  remember  well  how  I 
was  stilick  with  the  queer  green 
doors,  that  looked  as  if  tfaey  had 
been  made  out  of  superannuated 
Venetian  blinds,  the  cushioned  seats, 
the  marble  tables  with  the  little  iHts 
of  green  baize^  where  voky  men, 
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principally  m  Notue,  were  plajing 
dominoeB,  or  Tociferatmg  oyer  those 
thin  greasy  cards  that  are  the  stock 
properties  of  all  French  cafi§8.  But 
most  of  all  I  was  struck  with  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor,  who  was 
seated  in  the  midst  like  a  sort  of 
female  MoIxib,*  at  her  little  oomptoir 
(a  feeble  imitation  of  a  Parisian  one), 
Borroonded  with  all  manner  of 
qnaint  looking-glass,  and  with  two 
large  oms,  one  on  each  side,  for  the 
deposit  of  the  receipts.  I  felt  a 
respect  for  that  weil<*dreesed  lady 
almost  amoanting  to  awe,  and  woih 
dered  at  the  effrontery  of  the  artisan 
with  a  long  clay  pipe,  who  was 
carrying  on  an  inteijectional  oon- 
Tersation  with  her,  apparently  quite 
nnconscions  of  the  oignity  of  her 
position.    Since  then 

*  Much  have  I  seen  and  known :  cities  ot  men 
And  mannen,  climatee,  ooundlB,  governments  ;* 

until  I  have  long  ceased  to  wonder 
at  anything ;  but  my  recollection  of 
that  little  caf($  remains  as  bright  as 
CTer.  Equally  distinct  and  clear 
are  my  first  impreasions  of  Italy, 
which  I  received  at  the  caf6  attached 
to  the  railway  station  at  Susa,  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  of  Mont  Genis. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  tumbling  out  of 
the  diligence  in  the  early  dawn,  and 
finding  myself  in  that  low  dark 
room  with  a  ridiculous  little  stove 
at  one  end,  round  which  the  tra- 
Tellers  cowered,  tired,  dirty,  and 
taciturn?  Shall  I  ever  forget  the 
strange  feeling  I  experienced  at  see- 
ing tne  railway  time-table  printed 
in  Italian,  and  the  word  *birra,' 
which  was  displayed  in  large  letters 
on  one  of  the  columns ;  or,  going 
out  into  the  delicious  morning  air, 
how  the  Alps  looked  like  mountains 
of  raspberry  ice  in  the  early  sun, 
and  seemed  so  near  that  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  had  taken  me 
a  whole  night  to  traverse  them? 

I  have  sat  in  the  cafS  on  the 
heights  of  Heidelberg,  the  Neckar 
winding  at  my  feet;  I  have  taken 
coffee  at  Genoa  at  the  C!oncordia, 
among  the  trees  and  flowers ;  I  have 
watched  the  bulls  and  bears  from 
the  Caf6  de  la  Bourse  at  Paris ;  I 
have  drank  'orzodi  Germania'  at 
the  Gaffe  Doney  at  Florence,  along 

«  *  CttlBa  tedet  JEoiva  arcd.'— ViBO. 


with  the  ^Ue  of  the  Florentines, 
and  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bonaschino,  the  fiimous  dog,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  celebrities  of 
that  city,  and  whom  everybody  sees, 
as  one  does  the  Pitti  Palace  and 
Masaocio's  frescoes.  There  is  a 
French  story  of  Moustache,  the  dog 
of  the  regiment,  who  followed  the 
Grande  Arm^  through  its  Italian 
campaigns,  and,  having  lost  an  ear 
and  a  paw  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  was  rewarded  with  a  cross 
and  a  berth  in  the  Invalides.  Bor^ 
zaschino,  however,  enjoys  a  more 
extensive  reputation.  Moustache 
was  but  the  dog  of  a  regiment,  but 
Borraschino  is  the  dog  of  a  whole 
dty— the  dog  of  the  Florentines. 
He  is  rather  good-looking,  black 
and  tan,  with  lon^  silky  hiur  and  a 
very  intelligent  fiace.  It  is  said  that 
he  belongad  to  an  Austrian  artist, 
and,  on  his  master  dying,  the  dog 
refused  to  attach  himself  to  any  one 
in  particular,  bnt  commenced  an 
irregular  vagabond  life,  visiting 
chiefly  among  the  artists  and  the 
trattorias,  never  staying  more  than 
one  day  at  the  same  place,  but 
having  his  head-quarters  at  the 
Gaffd  Doney,  where  he  passes  the 
best  part  of  his  time,  in  the  winter 
coiled  up  imder  one  of  the  seats, 
and  in  the  summer  basking  in  the 
sun  on  the  steps  in  front,  blinking 
indifferently  at  the  gaily-dressed 
people,  who  drive  up  to  eat  their 
ices  at  the  door,  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  elaborately  got-up 
young  gentlemen,  who  never  seem 
to  have  anything  better  to  do  than 
Borraschino,  and  who  are  not  half 
so  handsome  or  intelligent  as  he. 
Borraschino  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  black,  ugly,  good-tempered 
little  cur,  something  like  the  old- 
fEishioned  turnspit,  who  follows  him 
wherever  he  goes,  just  as  James 
Boswell  did  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
black  slave  enacts  the  toady  and 
biographer  in  a  most  ludicrously 
human  maimer :  he  is  most  humble 
and  abject,^  apparently  quite  con- 
scions  of  his  own  ugliness  and  of 
the  other's  superiority,  and  yet  quite 
happy  and  self-complacent  that  ho 
should  be  allowed  to  share  the  well- 
gnawn  bones  of  his  more  highly- 
endowed  fiiend.    He  always  waits 
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nntfl  the  other  has  dined,  when  he 
is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  reversion  of 
the  bones  and  the  least  savonry 
morsels ;  and  if,  sorely  tempted  by 
something  thrown  to  him,  he  occa- 
sionally forgets  himself  so  for  as  to 
commence  eating  without  permis- 
sion, he  is  reminded  by  a  significant 
growl  from  Borraachmo,  and  with 
an  apologetic  wag  of  his  tail,  and 
a  most  absurdly  resigned  air  npon 
his  dingy  fiaoe,  he  retires  into  the 
background,  the  very  picture  of  a 
poor  relation  at  dinner.  The  mid- 
day meal  ended  (at  Florence  most 
people  dine  early),  Borrasohino  pro- 
ceeds leisurely  to  the  Caffd  Doney, 
just  as  a  Christian  would  to  take 
his  coffee  and  enjoy  his  siesta,  his 
biographer  lying  by  his  side  and 
making  a  pillow  for  him  with  his 
back.  Homer  sometimes  nods  (just 
as  musical  amateurs  do  at  German 
I>rinc6s'  operas), '  le  roi  s'amuse'  at 
times,'  and  eyen  Borrasohino  occa- 
sionally condescends  to  unbend,  and 
allows  little  liberties  on  the  part  ot 
his  companion.  When  I  saw  the 
little  black  wretch  playfully  pulling 
the  larger  dog  by  the  ear,  appa- 
rently to  induce  him  to  display  him- 
self, I  was  irresistibly  reminded  of 
Boswell  and  his  eternal '  What  is 
your  opinion,  sir?' 

Borrasohino  Johnson  would  some- 
times allow  himself  to  be  'drawn 
out,'  and  with  something  of  what 
you  might  imagine  was  his  biped 
prototype's  manner  to  Beauclerc, 
when  he  exclaimed  out  of  window, 
'What!  is  it  you,  you  dogs!  VVL 
have  a  frisk  with  you,'*  he  would 
for  a  time  permit  the  playful  &mi- 
liarity  of  his  dependant;  but  this 
generally  ended  in  a  growl  firom 
Borrasohino,  upon  which  the  other 
immediately  resumed  his  former 
respectful  attitude. 

1  have  visited  Floriani's,  on  the 
piazza  at  Venice,  but  cannot  say  I 

♦  'Beauclerk  and  Langton  had  supped 
at  a  tavern;  it  came  ioto  their  heads  to 
go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if  they 
could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a 
ramble ;  when  he  discovered  who  they 
were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he  smiled, 
and  .with  great  good  humour  agreed  to 
their  proposal.  "  What,  is  it  von,  vou 
d<^I  ril  have  a  frisk  with  you."''-- 
Boswell,  p.  199,  octavo  edition. 


know  it  well,  for  it  was  never  a 
&voarite  place  of  resort  eitiier  with 
me  or  my  companions^hiefly  be- 
cause smoking  is  not  allowed ;  and 
its  gorgeous  rooms  and  well-dieGsed 
company  were  slightly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  rather  eccentric  cos- 
tume we  adopted  during  our  resi- 
dence in  *  the  City  in  the  Sea.'    It 
was  winter— and  a  very  bitter  winter 
it  was.   The  snow  fell  thickly  in  the 
very  first  day  of  November;  the 
la^gunes  were  filled  with  ioe,  the 
gondolas  were  covered  with  hoar- 
frost, and  looked  like  twelfth-cake 
ornaments,  and  the  east  wind  blew 
even  more  cruelly  than  it  does  either 
in  Paris  or  London,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  ^reat  deal.   I  was  at  that  time 
travelling  with  Maekerkincrofb,  son 
of  the  Professor  of  Phlebotomy,  at 
the  East  I^Bunbeth  University,  and 
on  our  arrival  we  met  with  O'Mul- 
ligan,  a  painter  from  the  Sister  Isle, 
and  Gurgoyle,  a  violent  thirteenth 
century  architect, '  whom   we  had 
left  at  Rome.   Mackerkincroftand  I 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  on 
our   arrival   in  Venice,  from   the 
eccentricity  of  our  costume.    Mack, 
who  when  he  first  came  out  sported 
a   pair   of  whiskers  of  wondrous 
length,  which  had  been  the  adnata- 
tion  of  Bedford  Square  and  all  the 
west  side  of  Upper  Gower  Street, 
had,  since  his  sojourn  in  the  East, 
grown    a  magnificent   beaid    and 
moustache,  of  a  delicate  straw  colour, 
which  gave  him  quite  a  formidable 
look,  and  would  have  made  him  ap- 
pear quite  savage,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  soft  blue  eyes,  which  predis- 
posed everybody  in  his  finvour,  the 
women  most  particularly.    He  used 
to  wear  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
which  had  once  been  white,  cor- 
duroy trousers  of  marvellous  ampli- 
tude at  the  hips,  and  burnt  all  over 
into  little  holes  with  lucifer-matches, 
a  paletot  with  an  enormous  hood  at 
the  back,  and  a  most  extraordinazy 
complication  of  buttons  and  loops 
in  the  front,  and  a  pair  of  boots 
which  he  had  purchased  along  with, 
I  think,  four  other  pairs  for  three 
francs  and  a  half— which  was  cer- 
tainly cheap,  but  they  smelt  most 
outrageously.    I  wore  a  black  Ibit 
Boman  hat  with  a  very  high  crown^ 
an  overcoat  which  had  never  been 
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£Ashioiiabl6  anywhere  at  any  time, 
tronsers    of    the    pattern    Lord 
Brougham  used  to  affecti  and  a  large 
English  plaid,  which  I  wore  in  the 
Boman   manner  —  that  is  to  say, 
across  my  shoulders,  with  the  ends 
wrapped  round  my  body.    Macker- 
kincroft  used  to  smoke  his  cigar  in 
the  1^-bone  of  a  turkey,  scraped 
clean,  as  is  common  in  the  Bomagna ; 
and  these  peculiarities,  added  to 
our  decidedly  foreign  appearance, 
caused  us  to  be  regarded  with  much 
curiosity   by  the   Venetians;    but 
when    Gurgoyle    and   O'MuIligan 
appeared  at  the  cafifd,  one  snowy 
morning,  in   the   enormous  great 
Croats  and  berretti,  or  caps  worn  by 
the  Chiozzote  boatmen,  they  were 
fEurly  dumbfounded.    Gurgoyle  had 
for  a  long  time  had  a  longing  for 
one  of  these  coats,  which  certainly 
are  yeaj  picturesque  (for '  costume,' 
he  saia),  and  I  ran  some  risk  Kin 
endeayouring  to  make  bargains  for 
him  with  the  boatmen  who  loitered 
about  the  Piazzetta  for  the  sale  of 
their  coats  off  their  backs.    These 
simple  folk  could  not  understimd 
how  anybody  could   care  to  buy 
their  old  cloUies  of  them,  and  gene- 
rally resented  my  inquiries  as  chaff— 
much  the  same  as  a  London  cabman 
would  do  if  you  were  to  ask  him 
what  he  would  take  for  his  hat    I 
remember  one  old  fellow,  who  sold 
olives  at  a  caffe  near  ihe  Piazza 
Santa  Maria  Formosa,  infonning  me, 
on  my  admiring  his  coat,  that  it  had 
been  his  fi&ther's  before  him,  who 
had  worn  it  nearly  all  hia  lifetime, 
and  he  h|ui  himself  worn  it  nearly 
forty  years.    I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity ;  the  man  could 
not  have  gained  anything  by  telling 
an  untruth,  and  I  had  not  broached 
the  subject  of  purchaong  the  coat, 
although  I  had  mitiated  the  conyer- 
sation  with  that  view;  but  I  felt, 
after  what  he  said,  that  it  would 
almost  amount  to  profanation  to 
urge  him  |to  part  with  that  which 
had  been  in  his  family  so  long,  and 
which  I  could  readily  understand 
he  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
reverence.    Baffled  in  his  attempts 
to  get  a  coat  in  which  the  colour 
had   been  properly  matured    by 
age,  my  enthusiastic  friend  induced 
CMulUgan  to  accompany  him  one 


morning  to  the  Biva  de'  Schiavoni ; 
and  they  both  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Caffe  del  Padiglione,  at  the 
back  of  the  Piazza,  where  we  break- 
&sted  in  the  manner  I  have  des- 
cribed. These  coats  gave  them  both 
an  infinite  deal  of  trouble:  their 
unusual  colour  ^dark  brown,  with 
broad  scarlet  stnpee  at  the  seams, 
and  elaborate  em^broidery  of   the 
same    colour  roimd   the  pockets) 
rendered   them    disagreeably  con- 
spicuous, and  the  texture  of  the 
material  was  so  coarse  and  stubborn 
that  you  could  not  double  the  coats 
up  nor  hang  them  upon  p^gs  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  you  were 
obliged  to  lay  them  out  flat  like 
some  enormous  dried  fish.  I  do  not 
know  if  Gurgoyle  ever  got  his  coat 
to  England ;  I  rather  Ihink  he  did 
not;    but    O'Mulligan,    being    an 
artist,  and  of  a  more  stable  mind 
than   his   companion,  carried   his 
successfully  to  L^land,  and  used 
his  coat  to  some  purpose  in  his 
picture  of  'An    Episode   of  the 
Boman   War    of  Independence — 
Garibaldi  pursued  by  the  Austrians 
off  the  coast  of  Ghioggia  —  Mid- 
night,' which  for  some  unaccount- 
able  reason  was  refused   by  the 
Boyal  Academy  laAt  year,  but  which 
I  had  the  gratification  of  inspecting, 
along  with  a  select  circle  of  frien<£, 
at  Ihe  artist's  studio  in  Bowland 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.    The  reader 
will  readily  imagine  that  we  hardly 
felt  ourselves  at  home  at  Floriani's, 
or  at  any  of  the  other  of  the  swell 
caf(^  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and 
we  therefore  usually  resorted   to 
those  of  less  pretentious  aspect,  al- 
though, it  is  true,  we  sometimes  took 
our  evening  coffee  at  the  Specchij, 
or  the   Ca^   of  the  Mirrors — so 
called    from    the    looking-glasses 
round  the  walls ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  confess   it  was   always  witii  a 
certain  shame-fEu^ness,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  my  dress  was  open 
to  disparaging  reflections. 

We  rather  preferred  the  'freer 
and  easier  style  of  a  little  caf^  down 
a  labyrinth  of  streets,  between  the 
Ponte  San  Moise  and  the  Marionette 
Theatre,  where,  in  'the  dead  un- 
happy '  winter  weather,  we  used  to 
play  billiards  in  the  morning  by 
gaslight,  and  drink  Kirschwasser 
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yillainonfl  compound  mtrodnoed 
by  the  Austrians,  and  which,  like 
the  *  fire-water  *  of  the  '  pale-fiaces ' 
among  the  North  American  abori- 
ginesj  is  already  playing  sad  havoc 
with  the  delicate,  temperate  organi- 
zations of  the  Venetians.  There  was 
a  smart  little  waitress—a  Triestina ; 
and  Gnrgoyle,  infinenced  no  donbt 
by,  that  same  divinity  who  on  one 
occasion  (teste  the  inscription  at 
Antwerp)  made  an  artist  ont  of  a 
blacksmith,  used  to  attempt  to  con- 
Terse  with  her  in  her  own  language ; 
but  I  never  remember  that  he  ever 
got  any  further  than  saying,  *  Give 
me  ein  glas  Eirschwasser,'  which 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  was  most 
classical  German,  to  which  the 
damsel  would  reply, '  Si,  Sior,'  and  so 
the  conversation  ended.  Here,  in 
the  quiet  moonless  nights,  the  sober 
Venetian  citizens  returning  to  their 
amphibious  homes  would  he  startled 
by  the  strains  of  '  0  Strasburg,  0 
Strasburg,  du  wunderschdne  Stadt/ 
or  'Ich  hatf  ein  Eamarade;*  and 
issuing  thence,  when  the  streets 
were  deserted  by  all  save  the  Aus- 
trian patrols  in  their  grey  overcoats 
and  tight  blue  leggings,  some  of  the 
wildest  spirits  would  make  razzias 
among  the  dangling  signs  of  the 
Merceria  or  the  Calle  Larga,  or  per- 
form wild  war-dances  under  the 
solemn  shade  of  the  Procurazie 
Vecchie. 

As  to  Naples,  there  is  scarce  a 
eafi^  there  that  I  do  not  know,  from 
the  Caff^  di  Europa  down  to  the 
humblest  on  the  Marinella,  and  I 
have  even  patronized  the  sellers 
of  iced  water  at  the  street-comers. 
The  Europa,  I  well  remember,  was 
very  expensive,  and  the  ices  there 
cost  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
elsewhere;  but  the  additional  ex- 
pense was  well  repaid  by  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  of  studying  young 
Naples  '  at  home.'  There  it  is  that 
you  see  him  to  perfection — frail, 

gale  and  languid,  with  thin  cruel 
jDS  and  sunken  eyes,  dressed  in 
wnat  was  the  height  of  fashion  two 
or  three  seasons  before  in  Fans  or 
London,  with  delicate-hued  gloves 
on  his  hands,  enamelled  boots  on 
his  feet,  and  an  ivory-headed  cane 
between  his  long,  white,  wolfish 
teeth.    Gurgoyle  used  to  di&w  cari- 


catures of  him  on  the  white  marble 
tables,  and  ridicule  him  to  his  very 
face.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius Geesar,  who  was  then  shut 
up  in  solitary  state  in  that  strong- 
hold whence  his  successor  was  lately 
shelled  out  by  the  Piedmontese. 
Arrests  took  place  daily;  sbirriwers 
at  every  street-comer ;  spies  in  Pro- 
teiui  disguises  watched  your  every 
movement,  laid  wait  for  you  at 
eaf<^  or  trattorias,  or  public  pro- 
menades. Every  man  snrnnk  from 
his  neighbour,  not  knowing  bat 
what  he  nught  be  in  the  pay  of  the 
govemment ;  and  yet  Gargoyle  did 
not  scrapie  to  profess  openly  tbe 
most  ultra-liberal  sentiments,  and 
would  shout  out  aloud  in  the  To- 
ledo, or  in  the  Largo  del  Pilazzo, 
under  tiie  very  windows  of  Majesfy, 
'B-o-m-b-a!  Bombay  I  and  on  our 
remonstrating  with  him  on  his  im- 
pradence,  he  would  reply  that  tbe 
Neapolitans  did  not  understuid 
English,  so  it  did  not  matter  what 
he  said. 

As  I  write,  what  crowds  of  re- 
mimscences  arise  connected  with 
caf6s  in  different  towns,  at  Portid, 
Salemo,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  many  more !  At  Padua 
there  is  a  very  handsome  caf(§, 
'  the  Gaff(^  Pedrocchi,'  which  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  place,  and  is 
*  done'  regularly  by  the  English  in 
the  same  breath  as  the  Palazzo  di 
Bogrone  and  Giotto's  frescoes  in  the 
arena.  The  Ga£f^  Pedrocchi  is, 
however,  really  a  fine  building,  and 
is  much  better  worth  seeing  than 
many  of  the  modem  churches  in 
Italy,  which  Murray  describes  with 
such  gusto,  and  which  travellers  ex- 
amine, book  in  hand,  like  broken 
checking  an  inventory,  and,  like 
them,  perfectly  satisfied,  so  long  as 
everything  mentioned  by  Murray  ffl 
in  its  place ;  but  directly  anythmg 
is  missing,  the  whole  party  becomes 
agitated ;  books  are  collated,  heads 
are  shaken,  custodes  interrogated, 
and  the  indifferent  travellers  reeolve 
themselves  into  an  enthusiafitic 
commission  of  inquiry.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  custode  assures  them 
that  the  article  in  question  was 
removed  by  the  French,  or  disap- 
peared during  the  troubles  of 
'  quaranf  otto :'  th^  believe  Monay 
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nthor  than  him,  And  take  their 
leave  of  the  oostode  with  a  firm  oon- 
yictioQ  that  they  hare  been  imposed 
upon.  An  amusing  Frenchman, 
who  wrote  a  flippant  little  book 
entitled  '  De  Fans  a  Yenise/  says, 
'  Monay  ia  the  tyrant  of  English 
tourists.  Not  one  of  them  allows 
himself  to  experience  a  sensation 
nnless  it  be  foreseen  in  the  guide. 
Murray  has  set  down  beforehand 
every  impression  which  it  is  proper 
to  receive.  It  is  said  that  every 
man  takes  his  pleasure  where  he 
finds  it;  the  English  takes  theirs 
where  Murngr  has  found  it  for  them. 
Whatever  be  the  age  of  an  fhiglish- 
man,  or  his  temperament,  or  Ms 
social  position,  or  nis  sdentifio  gra- 
vity, he  will  ascend  the  Rhigi  be- 
cause it  is  written  that  he  must 
ascend  it;'  and  the  author  adds 
fomplj, '  it  may  be  that  we  are  bar- 
banana— we  do  not  ascend  the 
BhigL' 

However,  I  have  strayed  a  long 
way  from  Padua  and  the  Gaffe 
Pedroochi,  which,  as  I  said,  is  really 
a  fine  building,  both  Externally  as 
well  OS  internally.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  handsome  colunms  of 
scaglioJa  in  very  good  taste,  the 
tables  are  marble,  the  seats  broad 
and  luxurious,  and  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  maps  of  different 
countries,  painted  in  panels,  and  in 
some  oases,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
executed  in  relief.  This  caf<6  is  me- 
morable as  having  been  the  scene 
of  a  barbarous  judicial  murder  some 
years  ago,  the  troops  having  fired 
upon  a  crowd  collected  in  ^nt  of 
the  entrance,  killing  one  man  and 
wounding  several  othera  It  takes 
its  name  from  its  founder,  one 
Pedroochi,  a  Paduan,  who,  while 
the  building  was  in  progr^,  paid 
the  workmen  every  evening  in  r^y 
money,  and,  it  was  said,  in  old 
Venetian  gold.  He  had  been  m 
indigent  circumstances,  and  lived 
in  a  ruinous  old  house  on  the  site 
of  the  present  caff^,  which,  falling 
into  decay,  he  was  obliged  to  pull 
down.  Suddenly,  he  aboimded  in 
riches,  and  manj  stories  were  cur- 
rent oonceming  hidden  treasures  he 
had  discovered,  and  of  yet  more 
awful  things  which  would  furnish 
mftterials  for  a  teixifio  legend.    The 


secret  of  his  wealth  was  this— he 
kept  a  gaming  house. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
caf6  in  the  world  is  the  Caffd  Greco 
at  Home.  There  are  many  others 
bearing  the  same  name,  in  different 
towns  m  Italy,  and  there  are  others 
more  magnificent ;  but  they  all  &de 
into  insignificance  beside  their  great 
prototype  of  the  Niobe  of  nations. 
There  is  a  Caffg  Greco  at  Sienna^ 
opposite  the  Loggia  of  the  Casino 
del  Nobili,  which  is  very  well  in  its 
way.  I  remember  it  well,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  walls  being 
papered  with  a  very  pleasing  device^ 
representing  a  gentleman  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Qie  seventeenth  century 
handing  a  lady,  in  no  costume  to 
speak  of,  into  a  gondola,  with  a  water 
limdscape  and  a  dome  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  was  repeated  all  over 
the  rooms  in  a  way  that  only  mght- 
mare  could  emulate.  There  is  a 
miserable  imitation  of  the  Gaff^  Greco 
at  Bome,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
calling  itself  the '  Ancien  Gaf^  Grec ;' 
but  the  Gafid  Greco  is,  like  the  Italian 
monarchy,  one  and  indivisible :  there 
is  but  one  Gaff^  Greco,  and  I  will  be 
its  historiographer. 

The  Gaffd  Greco  is  situate  in  the 
Via  di  Gondotti,  which  runs  from 
the  Gorso  into  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Eng- 
lish quarter.  Externally,  it  is  of  un- 
pretending aspect;  it  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  magnificent 
caf^  of  Paris,  or  even  those  of  Milan 
or  Turin,  nor  even  with  others  in  the 
same  city.  The  Gafie  Nuovo  is  larger ; 
the  Gaffe  of  the  Piazza  Sant  Luigi 
dei  Francesi  is  much  handsomer; 
and  there  are  many  more  which  in- 
dulge in  much  more  display,  as  well 
as  {Wording  greater  comfort  I  re- 
member well  how  disappointed  I 
was  at  my  first  sight  of  it  A  plain, 
quiet-looking  house,  with  two  broad 
windows,  a  glazed  door,  with  a  nar- 
row side-eniiance  adjoining,  a  marble 
tablet,  with  the  woras '  Gaffd  Greco ' 
over  the  ground-floor.  Could  this 
be  the  Gaff^  Greco,  about  which  I 
had  heard  so  much?  this  the  chosen 
rendezvous  of  the  genius  of  all  coun- 
tries? this  that  famous  symposium 
of  all  nations?  Forbid  it  painting, 
poetry,  positive  philosophy  I  It  is 
so,  however,   with   everything   at 
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Eome ;  your  first  impression  is  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  I  remem- 
ber that,  when, 

'Along  the  dusky  higbway  near  and  nearer 
drawn/ 

I  saw  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  loom- 
ing through  the  rain,  after  a  long, 
wet  journey  by  diligence  from  Civita 
Yeochia,  I  doubted  at  first  whether 
it  could  be  indeed  Michael  Angelo's 
masterpiece,  it  looked  so  small.  I 
did  not  feel  even  the  conmionplace 
emotion  Bryon  ascribes  to  Don  Juan 
on  approaching  London.  A  French 
feuiUetoniste,  M.  Amed6e  Achard, 
who  (fired  no  doubt  by  a  noble 
emulation  of  Edmond  About)  de- 
voted some  six  we^  to  the  investi- 
gation of  Italy  and  the  Italians, 
explained  the  reason  of  tiiis  disap- 
pomtment,  which  I  give  in  the  ori- 
ginal, partly  from  the  difficolly  of 
translating  it  properly,  and  partly 
to  show  thiftt  I  am  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  French  periodioEd  litera- 
ture.   He  says: — 

'  Des  vieux  habitans  de  Bome,  les 
vieux  habitues  aussi  pretendent 
qu'il  y  a  dans  la  ville  de  CsBsar  et  de 
Sixte  Quint  un  charme  x)articulier, 
dont  a  leur  insu  les  vovageurs  qui 
s*attardent  aux  bords  du  Tibre  su- 
bissent  la  mystdrieuse  influence.  lis 
ne  s'en  peuvent  detacher  et  sils  s'en 
eloignent,  c'est  pour  y  revenir. 

'  Mais  pour  que  oe  charme  agisse, 
il  fiEiut  d'abord  avoir  oomme  on  dit  ici 
surmont^  les  tristesses  de  Bome. 
La  phrase  dit  bien  la  chose.  Cette 
tristesse  qui  sort  des  pierres,  des 
rmnes,  des  vieux  pans  de  murs,  des 
fdts  des  colonnes,  des  i)av^s  antiques, 
cette  tristesse  qui  est  comme  la 
Bueur  de  temps  et  qui  nous  en- 
veloppe  tout  d'abord  est  lonte  a  se 
dissiper.  Mais  aussitot  que  cette 
impression  premiere  a  disparu  Bome 
est,  dit  on,  conmie  oes  femmes  qu'on 
aime  d'autant  plus  qu'on  a  d'abord 
detestees ' 

There  is  a  tale  told  of  Pope  Pius  VL 
that  when  foreigners  came  to  take 
leave  previously  to  tiieir  departure, 
he  was  accustomed  to  inquire  of 
them  how  long  they  had  been  in 
Bome  ?  If  they  replied  only  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  used  to  say 
'Addio,'  because  he  was  sure  he 
should  not  see  them  again;  but  if 


they  had  been  a  longer  time,  he 
would  say, '  A  rivederci,'  which  may 
be  freely  translated,  'To  onr  neit 
merry  meeting/  feeling  sure-tiiat 
they  would  soon  return.  This,  too, 
I  can  corroborate,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, for  I  left  that  city  I  entered 
so  indifferently  with  a  tenderoeaB 
and  yearning  akin  to  that  with  which 
one  parts  with  a  relative  or  deanst 
friend. 

The  Gafife  Greco  confiists  of  four 
rooms,  all  opening  one  into  the 
other,  and  a  small  room  at  the  side, 
approached  by  the  side-entranoe  I 
before  alluded  to,  communicatingi 
however,  with  the  rest  of  the  csSL 
The  first  and  largest  room  may  be 
likened  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
of  the  Jewish  Temple,  or  the  some- 
what analogous  Gidilee  of  the  early 
Christian  (lurches ;  for,  just  as  the 
stranger  and  the  catechumen  as- 
sembled in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ^of  their  co-religionisbB 
without  taking  part  in  their  oere- 
monies,  so  here  assembles  a  motley 
multitude  who  apparently  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  ady- 
txmi  or  inner  recesses  of  the  build- 
ing, and  who  sip  their  coffee  and 
smoke  their  cigars  just  as  they  do 
all  over  Bome — ^in  fact,  all  over  the 
globe,  for  that  matter,  at  least, 
where  there  are  caf^.  I  oonld  never 
make  out  what  could  be  the  attrac- 
tion to  these  exoteric  disciples,  for 
they  did  not  appear  to  know  each 
other,  or  to  have  any  object  in  com- 
ing there  rather  than  to  any  other 
cafe.    Such  speculations,  however, 

*  Demand  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces;' 

and  as  Virgil  said  to  Dante  when  he 
bothered  hm  with  his  questions— 

<  Non  ragionlam,  di  lor*,  ma  guuda  e  ptiMi' 

that  is  to  say,  let  us  pass  on  into 
the  second  room,  or,  'counting  tiie 
outer  room  as  that  of  the 

■miser  modo 
Che  Tisaer*  scnza  infiunia  e  senca  lodo-' 

what  the  Florentine  calls 

*  n  primo  cerchio  die  I'ablsso  eigne.' 

On  entering  which,  to  continne  ttj 
similitude  (you  perceive  I  w*" 
Dante  in  the  original)  you  tfo 
greeted  with. 
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'DiTene  Iiiigii«,  orribili  foTeUI 

•  •  *  *  * 

Vod  alte  e  floche  e  saoD  dl  man  oon  elle ;' 

just  as  met  the  poet  on  his  entrance 
to '  that  queer  place  which  nobody 
mentions/ 

'  Wberejn  Itoa  of  woodblocks  and  such  modem 

inTentions, 
Tbe  Irving  Oommiailonen  nse  "Goodlnten- 

tiona." ' 

This  IB  the  Bnssian  room  (for  at  the 
Greco  each  nation  has  its  room), 
and  here  the  children  of  the  Czar 
congregate  nightly  and  talk  Toci* 
liBronaly.    They  are  nearly  all  pale, 
&ir  men,  with  long  hair  and  mous- 
taches, and  are,  for  the  most  purt,  of 
gentle  presence  and  qniet  manners. 
I  do  not  remember  that  they  ever 
inquired  fbr  train-oil,  as  they  were 
commonly  supposed  to  do  during 
the  Jate  war,  but  took  their  ooffee 
like  other  Christians;  and  if  ever 
Ihey  indulged   in   the   luxury  of 
candles  as  an  esculent,  it  must  have 
been  at  their  lodgings ;  and  a  Tory 
ezpensiTe  luxury  it  would  be,  for 
candles,  as  well  as  all  other  means 
of  enlightenment,  are  considered  in 
Borne  as  superfluities,  and  pay  a  high 
import  du^  as  such,  and  are  conse- 
quently dear.     That  little  man  in 
the  comer  with  the  dog  at  his  feet, 
is  Beerowsky,  a  yery   respectable 
painter,  but  better  known  at  the 
Greco  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
forms  ciroles  from  his  mouth  in  to- 
bacco smoke.     He  cai^  when  the 
coast  is  clear,  emit  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  rings,  one  after  the  other, 
extending  quite  across  the  room,  or 
will   send    one  circle  dexterously 
through  another,  like  a  conjurer  at 
«  fiiir,  in  a  way  that  is  wonderful  to 
behold.     Grauchenudn,  the  English 
paysagiste,  who  is  yery  oleyer  at 
that  sort  of  thing,  tries  yery  hard 
to  emulate  Beerowsky,  and  would 
rather,  I  think,  admit  tiie  Bussian's 
superiority  as  an  artist,  than  in  the 
art  of  making  smoke  rings,  but  his 
rings  are   square   compared  with 
Beerowsky's,  uod  lack  the  finish  and 
prcrportiQns  of  the  others.    Grauche- 
mam  has,  howeyer,  this  consolation, 
that  he  is  the  better  painter  of  the 
two,  at  any  rate. 

If  by  tlus  tune  you  haye  got  ao- 
customed  to  the  smoke  proceeding 
from  some  hundred  'sigari  forti' 
yoL.  z. — HO  Lyin. 


and  the  Babel  of  tongues  around 
you,  we  will  follow  Gioyanni,  the 
waiter,  who  is  waying  a  tray  full  of 
tiny  cups  in  one  hand  and  a  coffee- 
biggin  m  the  other,  and  making  his 
way  with  continual  exclamations  of 
'  Con  permesso,'  or,  *  By  your  leaye,' 
into  the  msxi  room,  which  you  will 
find  has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British,  and  which,  as  you  may 
surmise  from  the  charact^  of  our 
countrymen,  is  the  best  room  in  the 
oaf6. 

Let  us  take  our  seat  in  the  comer 
by  the  door  leading  into  the  passage, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  is 
going  on.  '  Gioyanni,  due  caff^ ;  and 
mind,  do  not  bring  my  friend  supe- 
rior coffee,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger, 
because  he  understands  all  about  it.' 
I  say  this,  gentle  reader,  because 
they  are  accustomed  at  the  Greco  to 
bring  new  comers  their  ooffee  in  por^ 
oelain  cups,  for  which,  although 
the  quality  of  the  coffee  is  the  same, 
it  is  dubbed  '  oe^^  superiore,'  and  is 
charged  two  baiocchi  and  a  half,  in- 
stead of  one  and  a  half,  which  is  the 
usual  tariff.  Giovanni  smiles  signi- 
ficantly, replies  '  Bene,'— good,  and 
'through  the  wild  serf  he  cleaves 
his  way ;'  IMt  is  to  say,  he  rushes 
by  Beerowsky,  who  is  standing  in  the 
doorway  tallong  to  Otto  Schweyer, 
and  presently  returns  with  our 
coffee  on  a  litUe  tray,  in  a  tiny  little 
pot,  with  a  glass  of  cool,  clear  spring 
water  from  the  neighbouring  foun- 
tain in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  He  is 
a  civil  fellow,  Giovanm ;  all  through 
the  season  he  is  incessantly  balancing 
trays,  and  distributing  coffee,  mar- 
tozzies,  mezzo-caldos,  dsc.,  without 
receiving  any  gratuity  from  the  habi- 
tude, except  on  New  Tear's  Day, 
when  he  presents  you  with  a  small 
bouquet  with  your  coffee,  and  wishes 
you  a  happy  new  year,  in  return  for 
which  civility  you  present  him  with 
perhaps  a  couple  of  pauls— about 
IOC?.  English. 

'£yiva,  Giovanni!    More  power 
to  your  elbow,'  say  I. 

'  Live  long  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 

The  thickeet  hazel  dies; 
LoDg  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread 

The  corners  of  thy  eyes. 

'  Live  long,  nor  feci  In  head  or  chest 

Oor  changeful  equinoxes, 
Till  mellow  death,  like  some  late  guest, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boize9.''-TKK]nra(nr 

a  B 
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By  this  time  yon  hftre  finifihed 
yonr  oofifee.  Try  a  cigar,  and  let  us 
look  round.  Who  is  that  thin,  grave 
man,  with  grizzled  beard  and  over- 
hanging brows?  That  is  Gibson, 
our  English  Phidias,  the  prince  of 
modem  soalptors,  and  the  noblest 
Eoman  of  them  all ;  a  man  who  has 
certainly  done  more  than  any  living 
to  revive  in  our  own  day 

*  The  glory  that*wM  Greece, 
And  the  gnmdeur  that  was  Rome.' 

Ton  are  Incky  in  meeting  him  here; 
he  comes  but  seldom,  as  he  does  not 
smoke,  and  is  of  qniet,  retiring 
manners.  He  is  talking  to  Dr. 
Gerard  Grand,  who  docs  not  smoke 
either,  but  who,  notwithstanding, 
comes  as  regalarly  as  clockwork, 
every  evening,  to  chat  for  an  honr 
or  so,  and  leaves  with  the  same  re- 
gularity. Grand  has  a  house,  that 
is  to  say,  a  flat,  in  the  Yia  Babuino — 
which  he  lets  furnished  during  the 
season — and  a  very  respectable  gal- 
lerv^f  pictures,  which  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  Rome.  He  is  a  discrimina- 
ting patron  of  art,  and,  I  should  say^ 
derives  more  profit  from  his  pictur^ 
dealing  than  the  practice  of  nis  pro- 
fession. 

That  tall  young  man  with  hia 
back  towards  you,  in  that  enor- 
mously tall  Boman  hat,  is  Smirch, 
nephew  of  the  artist  of  the  same 
name,  who  used  to  paint  those 
charming  little  pictures  of  the  Gam- 
pagna.  His  undo  is  dead;  but  he 
has  left  sufficient  reputation  for  his 
nephew  to  live  upon,  and  he  has  now 
entered  folly  into  his  inheritance. 
The  young  gentleman  is  not  much  of 
a  painter;  but  he  makes  up  for  his 
deficiency  in  that  respect  by  eccen- 
tricities of  costume  and  behaviour, 
which  he  seems  to  think  must 
eventually  make  him  known.  He 
wears  the  tallest  hat  in  Home,  and 
in  summer  comes  out  in  a  complete 
suit  of  buff.  I  remember  once  meet- 
ing him  at  Pisa ;  his  hat  was  buff, 
his  hair  was  buff,  his  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  trousers  were  buff,  and  even  his 
shoes  were  of  undressed  leather  and 
the  same  colour.  He  looked  like  an 
underdone  photograph  exactly.  He 
has  been  l^own  to  hire  a  carriage 
for  the  day,  and  drive  about  Bome 
^th    it   filled   with   pictures,   in 


order  that  everybody  might  know 
his  profession ;  but  I  do  not  know  if 
he  received  any  commissions  in  con- 
sequence. He  is  not,  however,  extrar 
vagant,  despite  his  eccentricity,  but 
occupies  a  modest  apartment  ('over 
the  water,'  as  we  used  to  call  the 
Trastevere— the  Transte  verino  of  the 
old  Bomans)  in  Borgo,  near  the  ca- 
thedral, and  is  simple  and  qniet  in 
his  habits.  In  fftot,  in  Bom^  it  is 
difficult  to  be  anything  else.  You 
may  smoke  cigars  all  day,  and  it 
shall  not  cost  yon  more  tiian  five- 
pence,  or  play  billiaids  all  night,  and 
it  shall  not  cost  yon  five  shillings,  or 
go  to  the  opera,  and  it  will  no4  ex- 
ceed two  snillings  in  the  pit;  and 
even  should  yon  take  to  drinking 
whiskey  and  water,  whidi  is  oon- 
sidered  the  sunmut  of  eztravaganee* 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  keeps  the  £ngliah 
shop  at  the  comer  of  the  Fiazsa  di 
Spagna,  will  supply  yon  with  the 
spirit  at  the  rate  of  a  Bando»  or 
4«.  9d.  English,  a  bottle. 

So  Stockdove^  has  asked  jon 
already  to  one  of  his  evenings;  I 
thought  he  would,  he  aska  eveiy- 
body.  He  and  hia  brother  have  a 
large  studio  in  the  Yia  Felice,  wfaflie» 
twice  a  week,  the  elder  gives  whal 
he  calls  'evenings,' that  is  to  say, 
tea  and  coffee,  and  readings  from 
popular  dramatists.  TneBdaya  ara 
reserved  for  ladies  and  the  nobility 
(so  he  says),  while  on  Thnrsdaya. 
when  he  receives  artists  and  lusper> 
sonal  friends,  smoking  is  allowed ; 
and,  as  they  say  at  the  French  haU 
bourgeois,  'une  tenne  decenie  it'est 
pas  de  riguenr,'  that  is  to  say,  yim  go 
anyhow.  Stockdove  senior  thinks 
he  resembles  the  Swan  of  Avon,  and 
at  these  readings  comes  out  in  Eliaar 
bethan  costume  consisting  of  a  black 
velvet  doublet  and  orodbet  ooUar. 
He  is  a  better  reciter  than  he  ii  a 
painter:  he  never  seems  to  get  be* 
yond  charcoal  sketches,  with  whidi 
the  walls  of  his  studio  are  ooveied; 
nor  is  his  brother  much  better,  who 
will  show  you  a  few  black  acTiiwhea 
on  a  piece  of  tinted  paper,  and  oooUy 
proceed  to  tell  you  that  itis  a  atndy 
of  a  grand  view  of  Borne  from  tbe 
Pincio,  which  he  intends  to  paint 
some  day  or  other.  'This,'  he  will 
say,  pointing  to  a  oonple  of  panllel 
lines  near  ibe  bottom,  *  is  thebafaift- 
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trada  of  the  Tindo,  which  will  fonn 
the  foregronnd ;  here  I  shall  Intro- 
dace  a  few  figures — anEngliahman, 
an  Irishman,  and  a  Scotchman,  sym- 
bolically distingaished ;  in  the 
middleniistanoe  is  Rome;  here  are 
the  two  churches  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gorso;  this  is  San  Carlo ;  this  is 
St.  Peter's;  then  I  shall  introduce 
(which  is  perfectly  allowable,  you 
know,  although  you  cannot  see 
them)  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the 
Coliseum,  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance are  the  Sabine  hills  and  Monte 
Mario.  Don't  you  think  that  will 
make  a  fine  picture?' 

Talboys  is  a  great  chum  of  the 
Stockdoves,  and  ^ou  will  usually  see 
him  at  the  evenmgs,  reclining  in  a 
picturesque  attitude  on  a  cushion  in 
the  foreground,  smoking  a  Turkish 
pipe.  Talboys  is  brother  of  the 
judge,  and  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
'  Maane,'  and  is,  consequently,  not 
quite  so  young  as  he  would  seem. 
That  ia  he  sitting  at  the  comer  of 
the  further  table  talking  to  Plummer, 
a  younK*&ced  man  with  grey  curling 
hair ;  hiis  chalk  heads  are  very  clever, 
and  you  may  usually  see  several  of 
his  productions  in  the  Miniature 
Boom  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  He 
and  Plummer  are  old  Bomans,  and 
wherever  they  go  in  summer  always 
return  to  winter  in  Bom&  Plum- 
mer's  pictures  of  Boman  life  are 
very  pretty,  and  deserve  to  be  better 
known  in  England;  his  'Twilight 
in  the  Oampagna,'  in  last  year's 
Academy,  was  quite  a  masterpiece 
in  iis  way;  but  his  name,  though 
'  stirring  to  all  the  men  of  Bome,'  is 
not  much  known  out  of  it,  and  so 
Giorgio'B  pictures  do  not  sell  as 
they  really  deserve. 

That  fiur  man  with  the  straight 
beard,  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  is  Gelatt- 
ley,  the  sculptor;  you  may  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  his  bas-reliefs 
in  the  Egyptian  manner.  '  Moses  in 
the  bulrushes'  created  a  great  sen- 
sation at  the  time,  as  did  '  Joseph 
with  the  wife  of  Potiphar;'  and  he  is 
now  engaged  upon  a  colossal  work, 
for  a  tomb  at  Athenborough,  illus- 
trating the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  des&uction  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  hoet.  Everything  he  does  is 
oonoeiyed  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  he  is, 
however,  himself  an  extremely  mo- 


dest man,  and  will  welcome  you  to 
his  studio  to-morrow  as  if  you  were 
conferring  a  favour ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  it  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

That  stout  thickset  man  with  the 
red  beard  is  also  a  sculptor,  but  vou 
can  hardly  class  him  with  Gelattley. 
Ton  may  tell  by  his  accent  he  comes 
from  the  Sister  Island  even  if  you  did 
not  hear  his  name,  which  you  would 
scarcely  take  to  be  English.  G'Dowd 
is  quite  a  curiosity  in  his  way:  he 
is  always  hard-up,  poor  fellow!  and 
will  most  likely  borrow  half  a  crown 
of  you  at  the  Arst  opportunity,  and 
at  the  second  will  persuade  you  to 
sit  for  vour  *  boost,'  as  he  calls  it, 
which  he  will  execute  at  an  un- 
usually low  figure.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  made  his  fortune  by  the 
tender  melancholy  and  air  of  refine- 
ment he  infdsed  into  his  portraits ; 
and  O'Dowd  in  the  same  manner  so 
refines  upon  your  features  in  his 
'  boosts,'  that  you  are  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, with  that  elderly  gentlewoman 
who  was  so  shamefully  treated  by 
one  Stout,  a  tinker,  '  Lawk-a-mercy 
on  me  I  this  is  none  of  I.'  I  remem- 
ber once  visiting  0*Dowd  at  his 
studio,  and  found  him  smoking  a 
very  short  day  pipe,  and  workmg 
away  assiduously  at  a  little  model 
in  clay.  This  was  a  bust,  and  he 
was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  my 
opinion  as  to  the  likeness,  which 
was,  he  said,  somebody  I  knew  well. 
I  examined  his  work,  but  could  not 
trace  an^  resemblance  to  anybody  I 
knew,  either  male  or  female ;  so  I 
behaved  as  usual  on  such  occasions 
— I  put  my  head  on  one  side,  re- 
treated a  few  paces,  and  examined 
the  model  attentively,  and  declared 
(che  Iddio  mi  perdona)  that  it  re- 
minded me  of  somebody,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  of  whom. 
It  turned  out  that  it  was  my  old 
iWend  Perso,  whom  O'Dowd  had 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  liquidate 
a  long-standing  arrear  of  half-crowns 
in  this  manner.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  O'Dowd  saw  Persons  *  visage  in 
his  mind,'  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
mind  he  made  up  to  have  his  '  boost ' 
taken ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  order  to  insure  a  faithful 
portrait,  there  should  be  an  absence 
of  all  present  pecuniary  consideration 
between  the  artist  and  his  sitter. 

2  B  3 
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That  &ir  man  who  has  jnst  inti- 
mated that  he  intends  'to  cut  his 
stick '  is  neither  an  Englishman  nor 
an  artist^  although  he  always  passes 
his  evenings  here.    He  is  an  Italian, 
and  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  he 
frequents  the  Greco  in  order  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  conversational 
delicacies   of    onr  mother-tongne. 
He  certainly  speaks  English  very 
well,  and  has  picked  up  a  great 
many  slaDg  phrsises,  whicli  he  uses 
whenever  he  can,  in  preference  to  a 
more  polished  form  of  locution,  as 
you  have  idready  had  an  example. 
That  silent  young  man  with  the  eiy- 
sipelic  shirt-front  is  also  a  Boman ; 
he  is  studying  English,  as  is  the 
fashion  now,  and  comes  here  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  the  sound  of  the 
language ;  but,  although  he  has  been 
here  all  the  winter,  he  has  never  yet 
been  known  to  open  his  mouth  to 
speak  English;  and  as  the  artists 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  veiy  famih'ar  with 
Italian,  and  r^ard  him  as  an  inter- 
loper, he  sits  in  that  comer  without 
taking  any  part  in  what  is  going  on. 
We  used  to  fancy  him  a  spy :  if  he 
be,  I  only  hope  he  conveys  faithfully 
to  Cardinal  Manteucci   our  good 
wishes  towards  him,  when  *  Galig- 
nani '  arrives,  as  it  does  not  unfre- 
quentiy,  with  three  parts  of  the  sheet 
excised  by  the  pontifical  scissors. 

Ah!  here  comes  Gurgoyle  with 
his  sketch-book  under  his  arm ;  he 
is  always  late,  and  has  only  just 
dined.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
been  meditating  among  the  tombs 
of  the  Campagna  and  has  found  no 
end  of  work.  He  is  not  very  well 
up  in  the  archaeology  of  the  subjects 
he  describes,  and  is  not  very  sure 
if  the  sketch  he  has  got  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Empress  Helena  or  of  Aruns 
the  son  of  Porsena;  he  even  ad- 
mits that  it  may  possibly  be  the 
resting-place  of  the  Horatii  and 
CuralS,  for  what  he  knows  or  cares; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  has  seen  in  Home,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small 
tomb  in  Soapey  Minerva,  as  he  irre- 
verently terms  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Sopra  Minerva  and  the  fres- 
coes of  Bafiaelle  in  the  Famesina,  is 
the  only  work  he  has  considered 
worthy  of  his  penciL  Gurgoyle  is 
bigoted,  perhaps,  but  to  a  certain 


extent  he  is  right;  and  althofogh  it 
may  seem  heretical  to  say  so,  tbe 
real  art-treasures  of  Bome  may  be 
almost  counted  on  your  fingers. 

Are  we  going  to  tiie  life  Academy 
this  evening?    Tes,  we  are  going 
with  O'Mulb'gan,  who  made  a  tre- 
mendous sketch  of  the  model  last 
night,  which  he  is  anxious  to  finish. 
O'Mulligan  is  not  here,  however; 
but  we  shall  possibly  find  him  in 
the  French  room,  which  is  a  long 
narrow  room  at  the  extremity  of  the 
caf6,  lighted  by  a  skylight    That  is 
he  tal£ng  to  the  littie  pale  nun 
with  very  black  curling  hair  and 
beard,  whom,  you  will  observe,  limps 
with  one  foot  as  he  rises  to  gi^ 
you  with  a  graceful  compliment  in 
the  very    j)ure6t    French.     The 
Frenchinan  is  M.  Arouet  Levi,  a 
Jewish  gentieman,  and  a  veiy  pro- 
mising artist.    He  devotes  himself 
to  religious  art,  and  his  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  Life  and  MiradeB  of 
Scunt  Phuomela,  in  the  church  ot 
the  Blue  Carmelites,  are  really  veiy 
fine,  and  are  imbued  with  a  tlu>- 
roughly  devotional  feeling.    Len's 
studio  is  hung  round  with  stodieB 
of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  you  generally  find 
a  muscular  Boman  model  suspended 
by  a  pulley  from  the  ceiling,  who  is 
intended  for  one  of  the  angds  bea^ 
ing  Saint  Somebody  or  other  some- 
where, or    else  his    housekeeper 
perched  on  a  chair  placed  on  a  table, 
who  figures  aft6r^vards  as  &e  Ma- 
donna  enthroned,   surrounded  by 
cherubim.    His  rooms  are  strewn 
with '  Lives  of  the  Saints'  m  French 
and  Italian,  and  narratives  of  minr 
clee  that  have  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Holy  Father,  and  is 
perfectiv  conversant  with  the  ha^- 
ology  of  the  Church  from  beginning 
to  end;  but,  if  it  be  necessary  to  be- 
lieve in  what  he  represents,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  M.  Aionet 
Levi  is  wanting  in  that  neoeBsazy 
qualification,  and  that  his  life  and 
conversation  is  hardly  so  consistent 
as  that  of  one  Angelico,  a  painter 
and  monk  in  the  oonvent  of  the 
Badia  at  Fiesole.     Ton  will  not, 
however,  see  anything  of  M.  Letf s 
ireal  character  at  present,  for  he  is 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  knows  well 
that  language  was  given  to  man  to 
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oonoeal  his  BentimentSj  and  you  will 
hear  nothing  but  the  most  proper 
and  edifying  disoourse  fix>m  his  thin, 
bloodless  lips. 

Very  different  from  him  is  the 
study  Alsatian  Jerome^  who  is 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roooL  Jerome  is  rough  in  manners; 
his  speech  is  rude,  and  I  incline  to 
his  own  belief,  that  he  speaks  Italian 
better  than  his  own  language ;  but 
he  is  a  brave,  noble  painter,  with  all 
his  heart  in  his  work,  and,  what  is 
still  better,  a  trustworthy,  honest 
fellow.  He  pays  no  compliments, 
Jerome:  heused  to  quarrel  with  my 
French,  which  he  saia  was  execrable, 
and  asserted  I  only  understood 
Dante '  brutalemen V  and  condemned 
what  I  consideredmy  most  successful 
sketches;  but,  for  all  that,  I  would 
rather  he  should  smite  me  Mendly, 
and  reprove  me>  than  receive  the 
elaborate  compliments  of  M.  Levi. 
Jerome  is  a  pupil  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  obtained  the  grand 
prize  in  1839  for  his  picture  of 
'iSocrates  drinking  the  Hemlock,' 
and  he  would  be  a  full-blown  paint^ 
this  year  were  it  not  that  a  severe 
fever  for  a  long  time  entirely  inca- 
pacitated him  for  work. 

Those  two  quiet  little  men  who 
are  conversing  together  are  also  stu« 
dents  of  the  French  Academy  in 
the  class  of  architecture,  and  are 


engaged  upon  a  restoration  of  the 
castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  formerly  the 
tomb  of  Emperor  Hadrian.  Tou 
will  observe  that  the  Frenchmen  all 
wear  tiieir  htdr  cropped  closely,  and 
they  talk  much  louder  thaii  the 
English;  and  theie  are  generally 
two  at  the  end  of  the  room,  as  thero 
are  now,  engaged  in  a  wordy  discus- 
sion about  some  trifle  or  other. 

There  is  a  general  movement 
among  the  British:  some  are  going 
to  the  Life  Academy,  some  to  Gigi's, 
or  some  other  private  school  of  cos- 
tume, to  get  up  the  materials  for 
scenes  at  Grotto  Ferrata,  or  Tivoli, 
or  Italian  peasants  at  a  shrine,  or 
reposing,  or  dancing,  or  carousing, 
or  doing  something  of  the  sort,  as 
they  do  annually  on  the  walls  of 
every  exhibition  in  the  metropolis. 

Wrap  your  plaid  carefully  around 
you,  for  the  Roman  nights  are  chilly. 
The  paixol  (consisting  of  one  pon- 
tifical gendarme,  and  two  French 
soldiers  to  t^e  care  of  him)  plods 
steadily  through  the  gutter  down 
the  middle  of  the  street ;  from  the 
distance  comes  the  monotonous 
chant  of  a  passing  funeral;  the 
shops  are  all  i^ut,  the  streets  are 
nearly  deserted,  and  in  the  Piazza 
Trajana 

« The  beardM  graa  is  dry  and  dewlesu. 
Let  us  go.* 

•  J.H. 


TO  A  FLIRT. 

OH,  soft,  grey  eyes  that  gleam  so  bright! 
Oh,  happy  voice  that  rings  so  clear! 
Oh,  sunny  face  all  lit  with  smiles ! 

To  me  how  sad,  but  yet  how  dear ! 
Caught  in  your  toils,  among  your  spoils 
I  rank,  and  my  poor  heturt  now  swells 
The  fifttal  list  of  conquered  swains 
Your  beauty's  wondrous  power  that  tells. 

Ah!  hapless  day  when  first  on  you 

I  gazed,  when  on  the  croquet  lawn 
Your  little  feet  tripped  o'er  the  grass. 

As  light  and  graceful  as  a  fawn. 
No  rest  for  me  now  e'er  will  be : 

Still  in  my  ear  that  merry  scream 
Melodious  sounds;  before  me  glides 

Your  presence  like  a  pleasant  dream. 


' 


ZH  To  a  Flki. 

Would  that  a  dream  it  were*  and  would 

I  ne'er  had  seen  your  fiice,  so  fut 
And  yet  so  Mm !    Tour  words,  poor-fool, 

I  trusted  then,  nor  saw  the  snare. 
At  me  you  smiled,  and  I,  beguiled, 

Thought  not  I  but  a  pastime  nuide 
For  you  to  while  away  the  hour. 

As  at  your  feet  my  heart  I  laid. 

Ohl  my  Lily,*  mine  no  more. 

Could  you  no  better  pastime  find 
Than  this  poor  heart  to  win  aad  break 

And  leave  it  languishing  behind  ? 
Ah  I  cruel  heart!    A  bitteor  smart 

Tou  left,  if  this  sad  truth  to  know 
Will  please  you  aught;  perohanoe  you  love 

With  broken  hearts  your  path  to  etrow. 

Tell  me,  Lily,  tell  me  trulT, 

When  on  a  winter's  night,  alone 
Thou  sitf  st,  all  dark,  nor  sound  is  heftrd 

But  dripping  rain  and  cold  wind's  moan-^ 
Tell  me  if  then  before  thy  ken 

The  spectres  of  thy  loyers  pass— ^ 
Wan,  haggard  men,  whose  lives  thou'st  wrecked. 

And  left  a  bruised  and  shattered  maasi 

Oh,  shame  upon  you,  Lily,  Lily! 

For  once  let  honest  crimson  dye 
Tour  cheeks ;  there's  much  to  znake  you  blush^ 

And  bring  the  tear-drop  to  your  eye; 
For  while  you  laugh  and  blithely  quian 

The  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  full, 
For  you  there  s  many  a  manly  brow 

Clouded  with  care,  with  sorrow  dulL 

Look  round  you,  Lily,  Lily, 

park  to  the  reaper's  harvest  song,     . 
As  mid  the  sheaves  the  sickles  flash 

The  yellow  autumn  fields  among. 
Earth  seems  to  bound  at  this  glad  sound ;  . 

Bipe-rosy  apple,  mellow  pear. 
The  purple  grape,  the  golden  com, 

With  grateful  firagranoe  fill  the  air. 

And  can  you,  Lily,  whUe  each  breeze 

That  with  your  brown  hair  stops  to  toy 
Breathes  forth  its  glad  udSolian  song 

Of  fulness,  happiness,  and  joy — 
Can  you  delight,  with  cruel  spite, 

Sadness  alone  round  you  to  see, 
And  blighted  peace  and  withered  hope 

While  Nature  claps  her  hands  wiu  glee? 

Oh,  Lily,  Lily,  surely  not ! 

Oh,  say,  not  yet  is  turned  to  gall 
That  sweet  young  heart,  nor  ^e  love  ye 

Is  banished  from  it  past  recall ! 
Thou'rt  in  thy  spring;  with  joyous  wing 

Thou  gaily  fiitt'st  from  flower  to  flower. 
But  spring  is  brief,  and  summer  o'er, 

Sunshine  soon  flies  and  chill  clouds  lower. 

*  A  literal  translation  of  a  common  English  name 
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Oh,  liflten,  langhing  lily  I : 

The  leaves  that  fonned  ottr  Btunmer  ahada 
And  graced  the  trees  with  emerald  orowiii 

Soon  withered^  brown  and  sere  shall  fiEMle. 
Qo  on  thy  way,  but  think,  some  day, 

Fair  one,  thy  autnmn,  too,  shall  come. 
Like  these  shall  fade  and  fall  thy  charms, 

Who'll  ask  thee  then  to  share  his  home? 

Lily,  in  thy  spring-time  stay  a  while ; 

Tnink  on  the  autumn  of  tl^  life. 
If  thou  pursu'st  thy  wayward  course 

When  wilt  thou  e'er  become  a  wife? 
Pause,  Lily,  cease  thy  cruel  sport ; 

Send  foolish  hearts  unharmed  away^ 
So  shalt  thou  find  a  husband's  sheltering  ann, 

Ere  sober  autumn  turns  thy  hair  to  gi^. 


J.  W.  D. 


MOENING  VISITS. 


IT  hM  often  bdea  said  that  the 
small  trials  of  life  are  the  hardest 
to  bear.  This  may  sound  para- 
doiioal,  but  nevertheless  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  truth  in  the 
assertion.  It  may  arise  from  their 
perpetual  recurrence,  or  that  flrom 
theur  very  insignificance  we  make 
no  effort  to  meet  them.  Still,  what* 
eTer  is  the  cause,  most  people  can 
recall  some  period  when  the  fret  of 
their  daily  life  has  tried  them  more 
than  a  real  sorrow.  Among  these 
lesser  evils  we  may  reckon  some  of 
our  social  duties.  These  often 
harass  us  greatly,  and  have  the 
flame  irritating  effect  on  our  minds 
that  gnats,  or  any  small  teasing 
insects  have  upon  our  bodies.  They 
make  life  one  general  discomfort 
without  causing  any  particular  suf- 
fering. 

Tf&e,  for  instance,  the  necessity 
for  paying  morning  visits,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  for  pa^g  them  in  the  country. 
When  life  is  at  the  best  so  fuU  of 
annoyances  that  are  unavoidable, 
it  strikes  us  as  almost  absurd  that 
in  this  age  of  civilization  and  self- 
ishness we  should  have  such  a  tax 
imposed  upon  us,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  if  thi^  ar&trary 
law  is  absolutely  necessary.  Is 
there  no  hope  of  its  ever  b^g  re- 
pealed? At  present  the  framework 
of  society  seems  to  hang^  upon  it, 
and  it  would  be  thought  impossible 
to  keep  a  neighbourhood  in  the 
bonds  of  foUoilnBhip  if  this  time- 


honoured  ouatoni  wore  Infirfnged. 
That  they  are  a  grievance  is  univer- 
sally allowed.  Miss  Berry  calls 
morning  visits  the  '  abomination  of 
desolation.'  Did  any  one  ever  an- 
nounce an  intention  of  devoting  a 
day  to  them  in  any  tone  of  satisuio- 
tion  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
moaned  over,  bewailed,  detested? 
and  is  it  vnthin  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  such  intercourse  can 
lead  to  any  agreeable  result  ?  Ton 
order  the  carriage  on  some  cheerless 
December  day,  and,  after  perhaps 
a  seven  miieis'  drive  through  a 
bleak  or  hilly  country,  you  arrive 
cold,  miserable,  and  somewhat 
peevish  at  your  &iend*s  door.  You 
nsten  eagerly  for  the  servant's  reply 

as  to  whether  Mrs.  A is  at  home. 

'Yes,  will  you  vmlk  in?'  -^Of 
course  she  is  at  home,'  you  mutter 
indignantly;  'she  would  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  go  out  on  a  day 
like  this,'  and  you  glance  up  at  the 
leaden  sky,  from  which  a  few  heavy 
flakes  of  snow  are.  slowly  descend- 
ing. Would,  you  think,  that  you 
could  emulate  that  self-possessed 
young  gentleman  who,  when  told  by 
the  servant  that  his  uncle  was  at 
home,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
answer,  '  Is  he,  then  111  call  an- 
otiier  day,'  and  in  this  happy  dis- 
position you  follow  the  servant  into 
the  drawing-room.  It  looks  cold, 
cheerless,  and  uninhabited;  and  if 
your  visit  is  to  some  country  par- 
sonage, or  to   any  one  to  whom 
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eoonomy  is  an  object^  there  is  pro- 
bably no  fire,  and  the  servant  aez- 
teroosly  inserts  a  match  between 
the  bars  of  the  fireless  grate»  before 
informing  the  lady  of  yonr  arrival. 
Yon  sit  for  some  minntes,  which 
seem  to  yon  intenninable,  alter- 
nately looking  over  a  few  smartly- 
bound  books  which  radiate  from  the 
middle  of  a  ronnd  table,  and  watch- 
ing the  small  flickering  flame  of 
the  newly-lighted  fire,  which  has 
no  efifect  whatever  beyond  emitting 
&int  pn£b  of  smoke  into  the  room. 
It  would  take  two  hours  for  that 
fire  to  bum  up.  At  last  Mrs.  A— • 
appears  in  an  old  gowxi,  and  very 
fine  cap,  evidently  hastily  put  on, 
and  a  good  deal  flustered  by  your 
unexpected  arrival.  You  greet  her 
with  a  chilling  smile ;  she  is  absent 
and  fussy :  topic  after  topic  &lls  to 
the  ground,  till  you  feel  utterly 
vacant  and  idesrless.  At  last  your 
evil  genius  prompts  you  to  hope 
that  the  dear  children  are  well,  and 
to  opine  that  they  must  have  grown 
out  of  all  recollection.  Now  you 
have  struck  the  right  chord  I  Mrs. 

A brightens  up  at  once.     The 

children  have  colas  and  are  all  at 
home;  but  they  are  so  much  grown, 
and  she  wishes  you  so  much  to  see 
theuL  You  glance  at  the  clock, 
and  see  that  the  twenty  minutes 
you  had  allotted  yourself  luve  nearly 
expired.  You  are  a&aid  you  must 
run  away  now,  but  it  is  a  real  dis- 
appointment In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  bell  has  been  rung 
and  the  children  sent  for.  With  a 
heart  full  of  despair,  and  a  counte* 
nance  exemplai^  in  its  resignation, 
you  wait  five  minutes,  ten  minutes, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the 
little  darlings  are  washed,  combed, 
frizzled,  and  furbelowed.  You  feel 
what  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble 
this  is,  as  in  whatever  guise  they 
appear  th^y  will  be  equally  unin- 
teresting to  you;  but  it  has  un- 
locked the  floodgates  of  Mrs.  A 's 

heart,  and  her  chatter  trickles  on, 
lively,  meaningless,  and  uninter- 
rupted. At  last  the  door  opens, 
and  children  of  all  ages  are  ushered 
in,  followed  by  a  most  objectionable 
baby,  with  a  bald  head  and  red  legs, 
which  the  nurse  places  on  its  mo- 
ther's knee.    You  try  to  look  at  it 


kindly,  and  approach  to  caress  it, 
but  it  immedifl^ly  crams  its  hand 
into  its  mouth,  turns  its  head  away, 
and  greets  you  with  a  tremendous 
roar.  It  is  a  fiightftd  child,  and 
you  feel  that  the  only  thing  upon 
which  you  can  complunent  its  mo- 
ther is  tiie  strengm  of  its  lungs. 
However,  you  aak  its  ^ge,  com- 
passionate its  teeth-cutting,  azid 
after  kiming  two  or  three  of  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  brats,  you 
are  able  to  escape,  and  you  throw 
yourself  back  in  tiie  oania{;e  with 
an  qjaoulation  of  thanb^vmg  tiiat 
at  least  that  is  overl  The  next 
visit  in  your  allotted  ronnd  is  pos- 
sibly to  some  &mily  recently  settied 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 
few  things  are  more  difficult  than 
a  visit  under  such  oiroumstanoes. 
You  know  nothing  of  their  ante- 
cedents, relatives,  opinions,  or 
politics.  You  have  not  «ven  any 
local  interest  in  common  with  them, 
and  feel  convinced  that  by  some 
mischance  you  will  be  led  to  dis- 
course upon  the  one  subject  that 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  how  often,  this  unfor- 
tunate coincidence  ocouis*  It  is 
enough  for  some  one  to  have  been 
visit^  by  severe  afflicticHi,  the  le: 
suit,  perhaps,  of  fire  or  shipwreck, 
to  m£ke  conversation  drift  into  the 
channel  that  all  are  anxioos  to 
avoid,  and  every  fire  and  every 
shipwreck  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  sure  to 
be  raked  up  and  discussed. 

As  a  rule,  society  isjboth  easier 
and  pleasanter  in  a  town  than  in 
the  country,  and  the  neoessily  of 

gB,yinf^  morning  visite  a  fieur  len 
eav3  tut  upon  our  time  and  par 
tienoe.  Tiresome  and  formal  as 
morning  visite  are,  they  are.  at  all 
evente  less  stiff  than  they  are  zo- 
presented  to  us  in  books  of  the  last 
century,  or  in  the  traditions  we  have 
of  our  great-grandmothers  curtaey- 
ing  to  each  other  in  their  stately 
hoops,  and  sipping  their  chocolate, 
but  we  doubt  if  they  are^not  quite 
as  dull.  Indeed  the  very  cups  oi 
chocolate,  which  were  handed  to 
every  visitor,  must  have  assisted  in 
breaMng  the  ice;«nd  these  were  aa 
much  de  riffueur  as  cake  and  wine 
were  a  few  years  ago  to  those  who 
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were  newly  married,  and  who,  if  not 
of  the  upper  ten  thonfand,  sat  for 
three  days  in  their  wedding  clothes 
to  receive  visits,  hefore  beginning 
the  real  business  of  their  life.    We 
sboold  be  fortonate  if  any  visit  it 
ever  fell  to  onr  lot  to  'pay  or  receive, 
should  equal  in  humour  or  amuse- 
ment that  80  admirably  described 
in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  as  paid 
by  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  C^lina 
Wilhelmina  Skoggs,  often  as  we 
may  be  inclined  to  murmur  'Fudge' 
to  the  inane  chatter  and  malicious 
gossip  to  which  we  are  compelled 
to  listen.    We  remember  a  rather 
absurd  incident  which  happened  to 
a  lady  from '  her  over-zeal  in  the 
performance  of  this  supposed  duty. 
She  WBfl  living  in  a  part  of  ScotJand 
where  count^  houses  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  proposed  to  pay  a 
long  round  of  visits  that  would 
occupy     the     whole    day.      Her 
daughters  obpeoted  very  much  to 
this  plan^  saymg  that  going  without 
luncheon    always   made  them  ill. 

Lady  B assured  them  that  she 

had  remembered  this  difficulty,  and 
had  provided  for  it  lyy  arranging 
tbat  they  should  be  at  Gastle  G- — 
about  two  o'clock.  '  They  will  be 
at  luncheon  then,  and  are  sure  to 
offer  us  some.' 

All  took  place  as  had  been  settled; 
.they  timed  their  visit  just  at  the 
right  hour,  but  though  Mrs.  0— - — 
was  delighted  to  see  them,  not  a 
word  was  said  about  luncheon.  She 
went  on  talking  more  agreeably 
than  usual,  but  her  funished  guests 
responded  coldly  and  languidly,  for 
their  hearts  were  set  on  more  sub- 
stantial &re,  and  even  the  newest 
bit  of  gossip  fell  flat  and  stale. 
Lady  B-~ —  waited  as  long  as  itjwas 
possible,  or  that  any  hope  remained, 
and  at  last  in  despair  rose  to  go, 
but  unfortunately  gave  utterance  to 
the  thought  that  had  so  entirely 
engrossed  her.  '  Good-bye,  dear 
Mrs.  Luncheon,'  was  heard  with 
astonishment  by  her  hostess,  and 
suppressed  laughter  £rom  her 
daughters.  But  even  such  an  un- 
usually broad  hint  does  not  appear 
to  have  bad  the  desired  effect 

Absurd  mistakes  have  occasion- 
ally occurred  from  the  similarity  of 
the  outside  of  the  houses  in  many 
parts  of  London;  such  as  a  man 


walking  quietly  into  a  house  ima- 
gining it  to  be  the  one  in  which  he 
had  Ixesa  invited  to  dine,  and  never 
discovering  his  error  till  after  the 
soup  and  fish,  ^hen  the  real  guest 
hastily  entered  to  find  his  place 
taken ;  i^e  fiunily  next  door,  mean- 
while, waiting  for  dinner,  and  won- 
dering what  could  have  become  of 
tlieir  friend. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  occurred  to  a  very 
stiff  old  gentleman  who  had  been 
with  great  difficulty  persuaded  by 
his  \nfe  to  call  upon  some  old 
friends  of  hers,  with  whom  he  was 
quite  unacquainted,  and  who  had 
recently  settled  in  London.  He  at' 
last  consented,  after  making  very 
particular  inquiries  as  to  where 
ihey  lived,  and  if  his  wife  was  cer- 
tain she  knew  the  street  and  the 
number. 
'  Yes,  she  was  only  there  last  week. 

No.  ■— ,  in Street    She  knew  it 

perfectly  welL' 

It  was  a  hot  summer's  day,  and 
they  determined  to  go  out  early,  and 
to  walk  there  before  luncheon.  A 
sort  of  doubt  ffitted  through  the 
lady's  mind  as  they  entered  the 
street;  but  she  remembered  that 
when  she  had  called  there  before 
she  had  not  come  through  the  Pack, 
and  so  had  come  in  at  the  other  end. 
She  was  very  carefal  not  to  betray 
herself,  and,  besides,  felt  convinced 
that  she  knew  the  outdde  of  the 
house  too  well  to  mistake  it. 

'That  is  it,  I  suppose,'  said  her 
husband,  irritable  from  the  walk  in 
the  scorching  sun,  and  having  been 
dragged  out  to  pay  a  morning  visit, 
his  especial  det^tation. 
*  Oh,  yes,  certainly.'   Yes,  she  felt 

sure  that  was  Mrs.  E ^'s  house. 

'  Pray  be  sure,'  he  rejoined,  testily ; 
'  I  should  not  like  to  make  a  mis- 
take.' 

But  she  was  certain  she  knew  the 
house,  and  the  creepers  in  the  bal- 
cony ;  she  was  not  likely  to  make  a 
mistake. 

When  the  door  opened,  the  servant, 
and  the  hall,  and  the  staircase,  all 
looked  different ;  but  she  concealed 
any  doubts  that  she  felt,  and  asked 

boldly  if  Mrs.  E was  at  home. 

When  the  answer  was  readily  given 
in  the  affirmative,  she  dismissed  her 
momentary  panic,  and  folt  quite  at 
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eaae  ag»in.  Still  she  was  not  qtdte 
comfortable,  the  room  looked  so  dif- 
ferent to  that  she  was  in  bat  a  few 
days  before,  and  two  gentlemen  were 
there,  talking  eagerly,  neither  of 
whom  she  knew.  The  servant  came 
to  say  that  Mrs.  E— —  was  upstairs, 
bat  would  come  down  very  soon,  so 
rather  neryously  they  sat  down  and 
waited.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  lady,  with 
flowers  in  W  hair,  and  a  low  eyen- 
ing  drees,  hastily  entered.  The  old 
gentleman  looked  up  in  considerable 
astonishment,  which  was  increased 
by  seeing  the  two  ladies  both  stop 
short  in  their  eager  advance  to  throw 
themselyes,  as  he  supposed,  into  one 
another's  arms,  eyidently  quite  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  At  last  there  came 
simultaneous  murmurs  and  rraprets 
about '  a  mistake/  the  lady  explain- 
ing that  she  concluded  the  early 
yisit  was  from  Mr.  F-^^,  the  cele- 
brated artist,  to  whom  she  was 
sitting  for  her  portrait  Some  ex- 
planations followed,  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  discoyered  that  a 
feunily  of  the  same  name  had  re- 
cently bought  a  house  a  few  doors 
off,  and  this  had  already  caused 
seyeral  awkward  mistflJces.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  annoyance, 

Mrs.  E persuaded  her  visitors 

to  stay  to  luncheon,  and  this  inti- 
macy, so  strangely  begun,  continued 
through  life. 

The  facilities  of  meeting  afforded 
by  a  large  capital,  and  the  great 
variety  of  society  to  be  obtained, 
make  it  fiu  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  fftmilies 
we  visit  in  the  country.  People 
who  live  in  a  hurge  city  are  usually 
fully  occupied.  They  are  less  prone 
to  take  oflGance,  have  wider  interests, 
and  a  larger  field  for  pleasant  con- 
versation. 

And  yet,  grievous  as  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  morning  visits  is,  it  is 
less  so  than  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  the  evening  invasions  to 
which  we  are  subjected  as  soon  as 
we  have  crossed  the  Channel.  On  a 
winter's  night  in  England,  when 
once  the  curtains  are  drawn,  the 
lamps  lighted,  and  the  fiainily  as- 
sembled by  the  fireside,  we  feel  that 
we  have  efiioctually  shut  out  tbe 
outer  world,  that  the  evening  is  our 
own  to  E^>end  with  our  bcmks,  or 


music,  or  in  any  way  we  like  best, 
in  the  society  of  those  we  love,  and 
that  whatever  causes  for  sonow  and 
anxiety  we  may  have,  for  the  time 
they  are  laid  aside,  and  tiiat,  at  all 
events,  we  are  sure  not  to  be  bored. 

When  English  people  first  estar 
blish  themselves  abroad,  whether  it 
is  for  pleasure  or  necessity,  they  in- 
variably miss  the  look  of  home  to 
which  they  are    aocustomed,  and 
which  is  Engknd's  special  chano- 
teristic.     The  very  appearance  of 
the  house  is  against  it    Stiff,  heavy 
furniture,  ranged  against  the  wall, 
the  polished,  suppery,  and  oarpetless 
floor,  the  totsd  absence  of  everything 
approaching  to  comfort  cdl  pzeolude 
it.    But,  notwithstanding,  yon  do 
idl  that  is  possible  to  ooontenct  this 
dreary  feeling;  you  sarround  youi^ 
self  with  English  books;  you  gather 
your  children  around  the  wood  firo, 
which,  at  least,  is  cheerful.    Yoa 
have  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
tea  with  you,  and  your  own  teapot 
The  room  really  looks  oomfbrtaue, 
and  you  feel  with  satisfieustion  that  at 
last  you  have  succeeded  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  home.    Suddenly 
the  door  onens,  you  hear  the  cack- 
ling of  shrill  fenoale  voices,  and  tfaiee 
or  four  lively  ladies,  in  demx-UnldU, 
enter  in  an  emprtasS  manner,  as- 
suring you  with  great  cheer^ilnfiss 
that  they  are  come  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you  in  a  ftiendly  way. 
Utterly  aghast  at  this  unexpected 
invasion,  and  feeling  it  anything  but 
an  act  of  firiendship  on  their  part, 
you  yidd  yourself  up  to  despair, 
send  the  children  to  bed,  give  up 
your  yet  untasted  tea,  and  endure 
two  hours'  conversation  in  some  lan- 
guage with  which  you  are  not  par- 
ticularly conversant,  feeling  as  if 
there  were  no  more  peace  left  for 
you  in  the  world. 

But  does  the  field  of  ohoice  lie 
only  between  these  two  evils  ?  Must 
we  sacrifice  our  mornings  to  keep 
our  evenings  firee  ?  If  we  must  let 
us  at  least  try  and  devise  something 
by  which  the  infliction  may  be  les- 
sened. 

Why,  for  example,  should  not  the 
custom  that  prevails  in  London  bo 
carried  out  in  the  country?  "When 
a  feushionable  lady  wishes  to  an- 
nounce her  arrival  for  the  season, 
her  visiting  list  is  sent  to  berpocior, 
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or  some  one  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  oiders  to  leave  her  cards 
at  the  houses  specified  before  a  given 
day.  The  necessary  form  has  been 
gone  through;  the  world  is  aware 
of  her  advent,  and  out  of  three  or 
four  hundred  acquaintances  she  can 
select  the  few  she  chooses  to  cnlti- 
Tate  in  person.  Why  should  not 
this  practice  extend  to  the  country, 
and  instead  of  the  tiresome  visit  and 
dreary  drive,  cards  might  be  sent  to 
every  house  where  a  visit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due,  either  by  post  or 
by  a  servant?  The  externals  of 
acquaintanceship  will  then  have  been 
recognized,  ana  any  farther  inter- 


course may  be  avoided  or  resorted 
to  at  pleasure. 

There  is  no  reason  why  society  in 
the  country  should  not  be  agreeable. 
A  dinner,  a  ball,  a  pic-nic,  may  be 
pleasant.  A  well-selected  party, 
staying  together  in  a  counti^  house, 
undoubtedly  is.  Neither  would  we 
depredate  the  value  of  kind  and 
neighbourljr  interest  Friendship  and 
sympathy,  in  this  cold  and  selfish 
world,  are  &r  too  precious  to  be  de- 
spised. All  that  we  contend  for  is, 
that  these  are  not  attained  by  the 
dry  formalify  and  hollow  conven- 
tionalism of  morning  visits. 

H,T. 


BEIGHTON  SEASONS. 


VO  TBM  SBITOB. 

SIB,— A  large  percentage  of '  Lon- 
don Societv' having  temporarily 
migrated  to  the  watering-places,  I 
liave  thought  it  probable  you  might 
like  its  readers  to  be  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  a  veteran 
beau,  how  royal  old  Brighton,  the 

Sueen  of  those  watering-places,  is 
eporting  herself  in  view  of  her  in- 
coming season. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  there 
are  several  seasons  at  Brighton. 
There  is  the  dancing  season,  we  in- 
valid season,  the  bathing  season, 
and  the  season.  Already  thiJ9  year, 
the  flutter  of  our  round  of  hops,  our 
standing  suppers,  our  bals  costumes, 
and  our  other  terpsichorean  aids, 
have  been  left  in  the  &r  distance. 
Already,  our  charades  and  private 
theatricals  have  produced  their  cal- 
culated effect,  many  of  the  flames 
thus  femned  and  fuelled  having 
ended  in  matches,  instead  of  the 
matches  ending  in  flame^,  as  theo- 
letically  they  ought  to  do.  Already, 
though  the  year  is  scarce  into  the 
yellow  leaf,  we  have  bath-chaired 
lialf  the  invalids  in  England ;  we 
liave  restored  to  a  comparative 
health,  and  to  ike  superlative  joy 
of  two  maiden  aunts,  that  hope  of 
his  race,  Lord  Bavenlocks,  who  had 
come  to  us  in  a  wasted  condition 
from  Borderlands;  we  have  assisted 
with  downcast  looks  and  pent-up 
tears,  at  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
heantiftil  Miss  de  Esye,  until  at  last 


she  departed  for  good  and  aye  from 
this  figuratively  desert  shore;  we 
have  watched  too,  with  sentiments 
of  indignant  surprise,  the  heartless 
behaviour  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Heavisides,  who,  lolling  at  ease  in 
her  chair,  would  persist  in  absorb- 
ing the  promenade,  though  she  was 
hkt  and  fifty,  could  walk  perfectly 
well  if  she  chose,  and  was  good  for 
at  least  twenty  more  whist  cam- 
paigns. Already  this  year,  in  a 
word,  has  our  Brighton  fulfilled  her 
mission  of  working  wished-for  won- 
ders by  some,  withholding  health 
from  others,  and  fostering  obtrusive 
fancies  among  not  a  few.  John  the 
bath-chairman,  respectfully  touch- 
ing his  hat,  makes  no  odds  of  ad- 
mitting his  season  to  have  been 
'  fust  rate.' 

Not  so  the  poor  bathing  women. 
Lately,  I  sustamed  a  prolonged  con- 
versation with  my  old  ally  Mother 
Neptune,  and  her  trusty  aides-de- 
camp Long  Lizz  and  Pretty  Polly. 
Mother  Neptune^  having  served 
twenty-eight  years  in  vie  blue 
gowns,  is  still  an  able  marine  per 
mare  et  terram.  You  may  descry 
her  forces,  on  any  morning  between 
the  hours  of  seven  and  twelve, 
thrown  out  skilfully  in  skirmishing 
order,  up  Kegency  Square,  Preston 
Street,  Waterloo  Street,  and  Bruns- 
widc  Square,  with  the  strategic  pur- 
pose of  waylaying  aspirantmermaids, 
the  moment  the  light  craft  heave  in 
sight  from  their  respective  ports. 
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Neyertihel68S,  for  some  hitherto  un- 
explained leaaon  or  other,  the  actual 
bathers  haye  been  this  year  scantj 
in  number.  Mother  Neptune  de- 
clares, that,  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  briny  experience,  she'  has  never 
known  a  worse  season.  She  thinks 
*  the  bathing-Qualiiy  is  a-gettin' 
tired  o'  Brighton.'  Ix>ngLizz,  how- 
ever, and  Pretty  Polly,  who,  like  the 
Emp^r,  comprenhent  leur  6poque, 
unhesitatingly  put  it  down  to '  them 
London  banks,  as  has  smashed  such 
a  lot'  '  Certain  is  it,  that  July  and 
August,  formerly  prolific  in  bathers, 
and  with  unusually  good  bathing 
weather  through  the  season  just 
over,  hardly  sent  us  any  visitors. 
The  continent  bemg  closed,  unless 
France  and  Belgium,  where  they 
can  all  have  gone  to,  is  a  mystery : 
but,  wherever  their  whereabouts,  it 
has  not  been  Brighton.  Nor  am 
I  wholly  astonished.  Siding  gene- 
rally with  Mother  Neptune,  I  go 
farther,  and  assign  a  cause  as  fol- 
lows. 

Though  Brighton  be  justly  termed 
the  queen  of  watering-places,  it  is 
anything  bat  the  queen  of  bathing- 
places.  True,  landlubbers  possess 
the  amplest  resources.  But,  once 
descend  from  the  promenades,  and 
you  have  neither  the  firm  sands 
of  Bamsgate  or  Tronville,  nor  the 
outstretch  of  Scarborough  or  Biar- 
ritz. Nature  has  been  very  unkind 
to  this  beach.  For  three  ruthless 
sea-miles  your  path  is  one  con- 
tinued stumble  over  dykes  of 
shingly  stones.  I  never  saw  a  place 
more  imperatively  demanding  ar- 
tistic help,  in  order  to  make  good 
the  defects  of  nature,  and  I  never 
saw  a  place  where  art  less  loved 
her  duties.  In  presence  of  such  a 
glaringly  ill-bred  beach,  the  ap- 
pliances of  art  count  here  as  next 
to  nothing.  To  be  sure,  the  bathing 
attendants  are  practised  salts,  and 
the  very  dvilest  of  the  dvil :  but 
the  machines  they  serve,  viewed  by 
the  status  and  wants  of  Brighton, 
fiEill  shamefally  below  par,  the 
greater  portion  being  fit  for  no- 
thing else  but  to  be  drafbsd  off 
to  Eottingdean  or  Littlehampton. 
Look  at  the  Bamsgate  machines— 
they  are  twice  the  size,  besides  ^eir 
superior  equipment  Let  our  Brigh- 
ton proprietors  educate  their  bal- 


neal minds  by  visiting  Biarritz,  or 
say  Ostend:  and,  if  they  did  but 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Mast  thing 
in  bathing-boxes'  at  Trouville, 
we  might  anticipate  an  extensive 
hiding  of  diminished  heads.  Surely, 
quee^y  Brighton  deserves  some- 
thing better  than  thin  deal  boards 
knocked  together  in  series.  The 
anomaly  were  of  the  strangest,  only 
that  stranger  exist  elsewhere.  What 
city,  for  instance,  stands  more  in 
need  of  good  cab  aooommodation 
than  London?  and  what  city  is  less 
provided  ?  So  Brighton  beach,  with 
its  shabby  old  boxes.  Why,  Boyal 
Goorge  hunself  might  almost  recog- 
nize acquaintances  amongst  them, 
so  little  since  then  are  they  altered. 
It  is  said,  better  days  are  coming. 
But  when,  aye  when?  When  our 
new  pier  has  rusted  through  sheer 
want  of  wear,  when  the  corporation 
have  finished  their  ill-timea  tinker- 
ing at  the  promenade,  when  the 
Hove  commissioners  graciously 
vouchsafe  to  reopen  the  green  that 
should  have  been  ready  last  May, 
when— 0  desired  consummation! — 
the  Gliftonville  heiress  has  come  of 
age,  then,  mayhap  then,  will  some- 
body compassionate  poor  Beaohy. 
But,  why  wait  ?  Bathers  must  now 
walk  a  long  step  east  of  the  new 
pierage,  before  they  can  court  the 
ocean  wave  in  a  civilized  manner, 
and,  even  there,  the  descent  includes 
many  unpleasant  jolts,  and  the  xe- 
ascent  as  many  desperate  pulls.  To 
the  west,  where  I  hang  out,  you 
have  to  plunge  down  semi-preci- 
pices in  a  bres^-neok  sort  of  a  way, 
or  to  flounder  along  through  a 
shingle  that  reminds  one  uncom- 
monly of  the  cinder-field  on  Vesu- 
vius, only  it  is  thicker,  sharper,  and 
three  times  as  deep,  less  the  romance. 
I  have  written  'somebody:*  but, 
looking  at  our  beach  firom  an  enter- 
prising point  of  view,  my  word  ought 
to  read '  somebodies.'  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  of  a  Brighton- 
Beach-and-Bathing-Box  C!ompany, 
on  the  prihciple  of  the  General  Om- 
nibus, '  limited '  of  course  in  every- 
thing except  comfort?  One  day,  as 
I  was  lounging  about  with  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Teanay,  tiie 
idea  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I 
rushed  home  at  once  to  sketch  a 
prospectus.     Yeanay  speaks  very 
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feelingly  on  the  sabjeoi  He  says 
ih&i,  since  his  marriage,  the  beach 
has  been  reyealed  to  him  in  a  new 
phase  altogether,  and  that,  nnlees 
he  can  devise  some  plan  to  alleyiate 
the  woe  it  gives  rise  to,  he  thinks  of 
quitting  Brighton  (if  she  will  let 
him,  bien  entendu).  In  his  halcyon 
bachelor  days,  he  could  stroll  to- 
wards the  Albion  after  breakfiEist, 
digest  the  morning  papers,  inspect 
the  shops  leisurely  en  route,  and  re- 
turn to  dress  for  the  band  at  noon, 
surveying  beach  and  bathers  the 
while  with  a  remarkably  serene 
front,  they  being  no  special  concern 
of  his.  But  now,  quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo  Yeanayl  for  Mrs.  Yeanay 
(n^e  Gushington)  insists  upon  bath- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock,  and  her  sposo 
is  under  strict  orders  to  escort  her, 
which  accordingly  he  has  to  do  en 
n^gUg^.  Tou  should  espy  the  good 
man  of  a  forenoon,  balancez-ing  and 
chassez-ing  down  the  rugged  in- 
cline, affectionately  arming  h^  better 
half,  who  all  but  calls  him  a  brute, 
because  there  are  no  steps  handy — 
as  if  it  were  Teanay's  fault  She 
will  have  it,  though,  that  'it  is  the 
&ult  of  some  odious  man  or  other.' 
And,  as  our  neighbours  outre- 
manche  say,  c'est  un  pen  vraL 
Yeanay  murmurs  lovingly,  though 
feebly, '  If  all  those  endearing  young 
charms.'  But  the  flattery  is  too 
transparent;  and,  when  he  has 
toiled  through  the  Yesuvian  shingle, 
half  dragging,  half  lifting,  the  ci- 
devant  Gushington  up  to  her  bath- 
ing-box, almost  like  Cassius  bearing 
his  CsBsar  from  out  the  Tiburian 
flood,  the  sole  thanks  he  receives  is 
a  st^  injunction  to  be  back  again 
in  forty-seven  minutes  exactly,  under 
pain  of— he  well  knows  what,  that 
evening. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  interludes, 
the  crestfjGillen  hero  yet  panting 
from  his  chivalrous  labours,  that 
we  discussed  tocher  the  Brighton- 
Beach-and-Bathing-Box  Company. 
'This  beach  will  be  the  death  of 
me,  it  really  will,'  cried  poor  Yeanay ; 
and  I  really  felt  for  him,  because  I 
know  a  little  of  it  myself.  Although 
I  have  not  yet  married  a  Gushing- 
ton, I  often  chaperon  dear  Sophia 
Kate  and  her  arch  cousin  Ann  Jane 
beachward.  On  such  occasions,  one 
ought  not  only  to  be  amiable^  but 


togoinforfiEUwination;  andaccord- 
ingly>  when  opportunity  offers,  I 
hum  impromptu  'The  Canadian 
Boat  Song'  or  *  We've  lived  and 
loved  together.'  No  go,  sir.  The 
chamois  darlings  skim  the  rufled 
crust,  quicker  than  I  tread  terra 
firma,  leaving  me  to  gasp  like  Tan- 
talus (for  the  more  one  tries  to  get 
on,  the  more  one  doesn't^  till  at 
last,  Imee-deep  in  a  quicksand  of 
shingle  and  rubbish,  all  my  pre- 
pared tenderness  comes  to  grief,  and 
the  baffled  suit  has  to  begin  de  novo 
with  either  darling.  There  is  their 
maternal  ancestor  too,  who,  in  spite 
of  years  upon  years  of  residence  in 
Brighton,  nas  never  yet  been  able  to 
bathe,  she  finds  the  approaches  so 
rei)roachable.  Brief,  the  plaint  is 
universal  Sour-souled  critics  will 
doubtless  say — ^this  is  all  true  enough, 
but  how  do  you  propose  to  mend 
it?  We  answer—that  is,  Yeanay 
and  I  answer — ^vested  interests  being 
respected,  only  form  the  company, 
leave  it  to  work  out  details,  and  it 
must  succeed.  We  think  of  Colonel 
Boeeleaf  for  chairman.  This  is 
chiefly  in  deference  to  his  strong 
fellow-feeling  with  Yeanay.  Still, 
if  we  can  get  Boeeleaf  to  leave  off 
with  '  Simla  and  the  hills/  he  will  be 
just  the  man,  from  the  eminent  posi- 
tion he  holds  in  connection  with 
Brighton.  A  company,  however, 
have  we  must  Otherwise,  I  pro- 
phesy, things  will  go  on  in  the  same 
jog-trot,  till  the  old-fashioned  bath- 
ing-Quality, that  used  to  come  in 
July  and  August,  wholly  disappears 
from  Brighton. 

A  month  ago  we  had  our  races, 
which  immediately  forerun  the 
season ;  and,  a  week  later  was  our 
regatta,  which  is  supposed  to  in- 
augiurate  it  The  races  come  too 
soon  to  make  a  crowded  course.  The 
regatta  was  toMollish:  but,  they 
both  together  launched  us  right  into 
the  season.  So  that,  we  have  now  as 
much  right  to  cry  '  Here  we  are 
again,'  as  jthough  we  footed  it  by 
privilege  at  Astiey's. 

If  the  bathing  season  has  been 
wretchedly  bad,  the  season  gives 
signs  of  going  to  be  surpassingly 
good.  Beflunkeyed  equipages  grow 
apace,  sociables  stop  the  way,  and 
nmil-phaetons  run  the  rig,  while 
pony-things  swarm.    Messrs.  Pal- 
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ftey  and  Oobbe,  the  riding-mafiten, 
no  longer  inquire,  'Who  will  o'er 
the  downs  so  free  V    To  judge  from 
the  cavalcades  which  throng,  I  fancy 
thefEur  applicants  for  riding- lessons 
mnst '  not  speak  all  at  once.  When, 
years  ago,  I  was  quartered  here  in' 
the  Plungers,  we  used  to  hare  our 
rendezvous  on  the  downs,  just  at 
the    spot  above   the  raoe-oourse, 
where  one  catches  a  vista  of  Bot- 
tingdean,  you  know.    And  a  de* 
lightful  spot  it  was.    Many  hearts 
must  still  go  pit-a-pat,  as  they  think 
of  the  bright  eyes  that  shone,  and 
the  soft  words  that  passed  thera 
But  now,  it  is  no  longer  single  inter- 
views.  The  real  lady-part  of  Rotten 
Bow  are   imported  bodily.    Such 
bunchy  chignons,  such  wavy  silken 
tresses,  such  Diana  hatlings,  such 
galloping,   such   chattering,   such 
'going  into  scweams  of  laughter,' 
and,  above   all,  such  true  Saxon 
beauties!     Then,   such   troops  of 
them  I     It  is  a  haunt,  of  which 
bachelors  had  better  beware.    As 
for  my  nephew  Charley,  ever  since 
I  took  him  on  to  the  downs,  the 
day  after  the  races,  I  can't  keep 
the  rascal  away.    He  suiTers  from 
a  tendency  to  heart-disease,  and 
believes  tnat  a   stretch  o*er    the 
downs  invigorates  the  system.     I 
have  known  others  labour  under 
the  same  delusion.    Toward  night- 
fall, along  the  seaboard,  you  can 
hardly   cross   the   roadway,   what 
with  iashionable  carriages  and  gaily 
flaunting    amazons.      Now,   these 
damsels  must  have  papas,  likewise 
mammas,  and  probably  grandmas, 
who,   if  able  to  alford  equestrian 
exercise  to  their  progeny,  must  live 
in  corresponding  houses,  or  man- 
sions  as  we  ci^l  them  here,  and 
keep   up  correspondiug  establish- 
ments:  therefore,  to  assume  a  great 
influx  as  having  set  in,  is  but  simple 
inference.    Indeed,  I  know  for  cer- 
tain that  old  Yellowboys,  who  owns 
sixteen  houses  in  Updown  Place,  let 
no  less  than  fifteen  of  them  last 
week,  and  at  ten  guineas  apiece. 
One  need  but  use  one's  eyes  from 
Cliftonville   to  Sussex  Square,  to 
perceive  that  scarce  a  house  is  to 
spare,  and  that,  consequently,  as 
Mr.  Vellum  our  agent  aptly  re- 
marks, 'the  prospex  of  the  season 
is  most  henoonraging.    The  Cam- 


bridge A.  D.  C.  has  just  been  en- 
tertaining us  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Particular  encomiums  would  be  in- 
vidious, where  all  was  capital :  but, 
truly,  you  might  have  fancied  your- 
yourself  in  the  Bijou  theatre,  for  the 
best  of  rank  and  fashion  gave  pre- 
sence, beauty  outrivalling  beauty, 
and  educated  wit  casting  around  it 
that  genial  life  which  cheers,  re- 
wards, and  conquers.   Balls  hold  off 
as  yet :  but,  my  dancing  days  not 
being  over,  I  foresee  a  larger  instal- 
ment than  usual.    At  a  late  dinner, 
our  prognostics   were    canvassed. 
Major  Oldbuck  was  there,  he  who 
used  to  be '  Oldbuck  of  the  Albany,* 
before  he  married  the   handsome 
milliner;    and     the     Hon,   Long 
Boman,  late  of  the  Light  Bobs,  now 
a  bore  on  needle  -  guns  and  Sa- 
dowa ;  also,  young  Reginald  Fluohe 
of  the  Foreign    Office,  who  con- 
siders he  knowa  a  thing  or  two 
about  Brighton;  and,  lastly,  though 
certainly   not  leastly,   that   expe- 
rienced general  officer,  Ladv  Jane 
Makempop,  who  has  brought  down 
her  two  remaining  daughters  thus 
early,  that  she  may  take  an  unim* 
passioned  view  of  the  matrimomal 
battle-ground,  and  get  them  posted 
betimes  for  action.    Suffice  to  say. 
tiiat  she  and  they  were  in  the  high^ 
spirits.    And,  so  is  every  one :  for, 
one  and  all,  we  sniff  a  breezy  seaeon. 
How  then  is  this?    How  comes 
it  that  our  Brighton,  seen  in  its 
bathing   aspect,  is  undeniably  on 
the  wane,  while  the  same  Brighton, 
regarded  inland,  was  never  so  gay, 
so  rich,  and  so  flourishing  ?  Simply, 
I  take  it,  because  in  the  one  case 
the  means  are  totally  inadequate  to 
the  end ;  and  because,  in  the  other, 
they  are  all  one  could  desire.    We 
have  substantial  houses,  of  every 
variety,  and  in.inunense  number; 
we  have  shops  of  all  descriptions, 
thoroughly  appointed,  some  of  them 
noways  infenor  to  London ;  we  have 
a  reach  of  parades  and  esplanades, 
absolutely  unequalled  in  the  world ; 
we  are  lavishly  furnished  with  in- 
door amusement,  and  with  an  out- 
door by  no  means  despicable;  we 
are  within  a  short  ride  of  town ;  our 
hotels  rank  among  the  best  in  Eng- 
land; there  is  no  town-band  like 
ours  in  any  English  watering-place, 
and,  as  intendmg  visitprs  will  be 
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glad  to  knoWf  onr  excellent  string- 
hmd  still  does  duty,  moniing  and 
evening,  on  thefcliff.  Everything 
townwise  being  thns  as  it  should  be, 
good  prognostics  are  clearly  but  the 
resnlt  of  common  sense  and  careful 
adapUtion.  A  similar  sense  applied 
to  the  beach  question  would,  I  trow, 
produce  the  same  results,  with  but 
a  tithe  of  the  cost  and  labour.  Let 
hb  get  up  a  company,  and  do  it 

Meanwhile,  our  hotels  are  crowded. 
Dukes  and  marquises,  home  and 
foreign,  abound  at  the  Bedford  and 
Grand,  the  Norfolk  and  Albion 
holding  their  own  as  of  yore.  At 
OGnventional  hours,  the  promenades 
display  a  galaxy  of  loveliness,  and  a 
recherch^ness  of  toilet,  that  may 
vie  with  any  resort  in  Europe. 
If  Dupin  oonld  see  Brighton  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  an  addi- 
tional chapter  on  'le  luxe  effir^n^ 
des  femmes '  must  assuredly  follow. 
Oertes,  onr  yearly  dress-exhibition 
now  beginning,  if  satisfactory  to 
individual  purses,  is  most  gratifying 
to  the  outer  public  Nor  is  it  mere 
show,  as  is  too  often  the  case  abroad. 
There  is  a  backbone  of  wealth,  and 
a  breeding  which  stands  scrutiny, 
in  the  large  majority.  Of  course, 
exceptions  will  and  do  occur  Jn  the 
best  regulated  watering-places :  for 
example,  just  see  the  Miss  Levi 
Hookems,  who  are  so  absurdly  short 
that  you  might  think  they  walked 
about  on  their  knees,  and  who  sport 
unconscionably  high  hats  to  make 
them  appear  taller,  with  fly-away 
feathers  and  most  dreadful  noses — 
could  any  man  be  happy  with  such 
misses  ?  But  what  are  a  few,  by  the 
side  of  the  loveable  faces  and  be- 
guiling paces  of  the  many  ?  Ever 
and  anon,  I  perambulate  by  the  band, 
with  my  young  fWend  Tom  Eacer, 
who  won  so  gloriously  in  the  sculling 
handicap  at  our  late  regatta.  Be  has 
got  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  a  soul 
for  sympathy,  and  a  taste  for  dress; 
and  he  tells  me  (I  am  no  judge 
myself  in  such  matters),  that  he 
is  greatly  pleased  with  several 
ladies  down  here.  Steeled  as  I  am, 
I  confess  to  a  curious  sensation 
near  the  region  of  the  prsBcordia, 
in  the  case  of  a  SBimily  party  of 
charmerB.  Their  mamma  would 
seem  to  have  told  them  off  in  two 
corps  d'ann^  (Tom  Bi^r,  being  a 


reading  man,  calls  them  the  first  and 
second  edition),  and  wherever  we 
go,  at  all  hours,  there  tiiey  are, 
capering  and  cantering  up  and  down, 
as  gracefully  as  gazelles.  It  does 
one's  old  heart  good,  to  see  how  the 
dear  things  enjoy  Brighton.  All  the 
while,  you  are  being  laid  siege  to 
terribly.  First,  it  is  a  demi-toilette 
of  the  most  captivatiug  kind,  with 
nut-brown  hair  just  divulged  from 
papillotes,  and  neat  white  parasols. 
You  have  hardly  time  to  feast  upon 
the  fairy  scene — much  less  to  ponder 
on  the  consequences  of  a  premature 
lapse  into  love — ^when  they  are  off 
home,  to  change  for  anotiier  act. 
Soon,  out  trot  the  little  witches 
again,  looking  more  bewitching  than 
ever.  This  time,  they  have  en- 
veloped themselves  in  rich  velvet 
capes,  upon  which  depend  chains 
and  crosses,  after  the  manner  of 
ladv-abbesses ;  or  it  is  a  pair  of 
faultless  ankles,  encased  in  sweetly 
pretty  boots;  or,  perhaps,  delight- 
ful  little  hats,  tur  oaned  with  cam- 
brio,  or  goodness  knows  what,  to 
win  or  else  provoke  you.  Once, 
when  they  were  passing,  I  was 
obliged  to  be  quite  rough  with  Tom 
Eacer,  the  noble  fellow  smiled  so 
expressively.  I  fiuicied  his  feelings, 
however.  Bnt  that  was  nothing  to 
what  we  experienced  together  the 
other  day  on  the  chain-pier.  Thither 
we  went,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
our  way,  as  innocently  as  the  babes 
in  the  wood,  he  apostrophizing  the 
ocean  &  la  Byron,  your  humble 
servant  calm  and  di^iified,  in  the 
presumed  absence  of  the  charm 
which  enslaves.  We  had  gained  the 
sundial,  and  I  had  just  asked 
my  friend  to  take  a  weed,  when 
an  unusual  tremor  in  his  voice 
startled  me.  On  looking  up,  it 
was  easy  to  account,  as  well  for 
tremulous  tones,  as  for  the  crimson 
blushes  which  I  Faw  had  suffused 
the  manly  brow  of  Tom  Eacer.  At 
the  comer  of  the  pier-end,  ensconced 
together  in  engaging  attitudes,  sat 
the  enchantresses,  whom  we  fondly 
thought  we  had  left  only  a  while 
ago  in  security  on  the  cliff.  How 
they  got  round  before  us,  unless 
being  sirens  they  swam  it,  I  can- 
not imagine :  but,  funnier  still,  they 
had  actually  been  and  changed  their 
dress  once  more.      I  dared  not 
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closely  to  examine  the  new  toilet, 
bnt  we  both  felt  it  to  be  divine. 
Their  preyailing  colour  I  know  was 
ultramarine;  one  had^dad  herself 
in   a  pola^bear  jacket,  and  I'm 
nearly   sure  they   all   wore   very 
nautical  caplets  indeed.   Then,  they 
did  take  onr  measure  so  overtly, 
and   withal   so    pleasantly,  as   to 
create  alarm  witbin  our  bosoms, 
lest,  Inring  their  victims  out  to  sea, 
they   might   bundle   us,  nolentes 
Tolentes,  into  some  Scylla  and  Gha- 
rybdis  we  hadn't  heard  of  at  school. 
I  rather  began  to  doubt  whether 
mine  eyes  weren't  being  made  the 
fools  of  mine  other  senses,   and 
whether  it  was   not,  chanceways, 
the    Eata    Morgana    occasionally 
seen  from  the  Sussex  coafit  But  the 
spell  broke,  our  goddesses  moving 
at  last,  the  first  edition  in  advance, 
then— and  so  prettily — the  second 
edition;  whereupon,  I  was  fain  to 
hurry   my  gallant  comrade  down 
the  gangway,  under  pretence   of 
fishing.    Venturing  to  reconnoitre, 
ten  minutes  after,  the  lovely  mirage 
was  found  to  have  subsided,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  trudge  homeward, 
in   somewhat  of   that    sublunazy 
frame  of  mind  which  all  men  are 
expected  to  cultivate  (0  vain  hope 
at  Brighton  I),  no  matter  how  en- 
chanted.  Such  is  life  in  our  season. 
To  sum  up.    Brighton  is  then 
the  place  by  excellence,  where,  after 
the  session,  statesmen  may  rest  and 
be  thankful;   where,  in  vacation- 
time,  lawyers   may  wash   off  the 
dust  of  tiieir  parchments;  where 
harassed  merchants  may  forget  their 
speculations,  and  rememb^  their 
honeymoons;  where — such  is  the 
balmy  climate — the  ill  may  get  well, 
and  the  well  get  better;  where  win- 
some  welcomes   are  wont   to   be 
awarded  to  wearied  warriors;  and 
where  even  the  Ancient  Mariner* 
had  he  but  known  of  it,  might 
have  elevated  his  spirits  'aJl  in  the 
Downs.'  Tom  Baoer's  poetical  Edom 
is  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
vnth  a  small  community  of  love 
seated  demurely  beside  him.   But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  be  done 
for  the  money.    I  tell  him,  if  he 
vdU  idolize  water-nymphs  in  the 
goise  of  polar  bears,  he  had  better 
pitch  his  tent  here.    We  can  unite 
nim  to  the  object  of  his  affections 


admirably  in  Hove  Church ;  after 
which,  she  and  he  can  either  settle 
as  dormice  for  the  winter,  or  con- 
tinue as  flfineur  and  fl&neuse  along 
our  parade.    Brighton  afifords  as 
much  seclusion,  or  as  much  pub- 
licityi  as  is  good  for  any  one  in  the 
nineteenth  centnry.  Here  the  adage 
is  poeitively  true,  that  'distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view :'  for, 
when  the  sirens  are   not  on  tbe 
pier,  you  can  take  in  the  coast  from 
Beachy  Head  to   Worthing  in   a 
couple  of  winks.    Here,  again,  are 
those  who  minister  to  souls  diseased 
at  Matins,  as  also  those  who  minis- 
ter  to  greedy-bones  at  Muttons. 
Here,  we  drive  dull  care  away,  by 
trippii^  it  as  we  go,  on  the  light 
fentastictoe.  Here  is  no  rational  en- 
joyment unobtainable.     Here,  you 
may  live  perpetually  retired,  from 
world  and  business  free,  and  yet 
perpetually  inspect  the  progress  of 
the  arte  in  female  dress,  as  well  as 
the  gems  of  nature  in  tiie  wearers. 
Lastiy,    it     is     emphatically     at 
Brighton,  that  beauty  lies  in  many 
eyes  (though  not  in  eyes  alone,  but 
in  all  that  owns  them),  so  that  near 
a  life-time  might  be  passed  here 
delidously,  before  you  had  yenti- 
lated  to  your  satis&etion  that  in- 
ebriating question,  so  vainly  pro- 
g>undea  each  year  in  the  Champs 
lys^es— 

y^  '  J'alme  les  blondes  a  la  ft>li-e, 
Je  ne  bab  paa  les  cheveax  ronx. 
Les  bnmeB  aont  aussl  blen  joUo^. 
Qa'en  penaes-Tons  ?    Qa'en  penses-Tons  ?* 

If,  then,  Mr.  Editor  of  *  London 
Society,'  a  verdict  be  asked  on  the 
Brighton  Seasons,  I  say,  taking  them 
all  in  all,  may  they  flourish  peren- 
nially! The  which  notwithstand- 
ing, I  pray  those  multitudes,  who 
monthly  peruse  your  periodical,  to 
lend  us  their  ears  like  Roman 
lovers,  or  their  tongues  like  British 
advocates,  or,  better  still,  the  whde 
of  their  Jolm  Bull  countenances, 
that  success  may  be  bidden  to  our 
Company,  which  proposes  to  set 
poor  Beachy  to  righte  and  to  rejoice 
him  in  bathing-boxes. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  obliged, 
Ds  LA  Beohk  Boxib. 

I  Cheery  Place,  Brighton, 
Early  in  September,  1866. 
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The  tender  mother,  the  college  chnm 
who  glided  off  the  Matterhom,  the 
patient  Bister  laid  to  rest  at  Torquay 
— how  speedily  do  they  not  live  and 
move  once  more !  Within  this  cham- 
ber lies  another,  whose  jealously- 
barred  door  opens  only  to  the  key 
of  the  arch-magician  Lot&  Think 
not,  gentle  public,  that  I  shall 
show  yon  all  its  marrels.  Not  even' 
for  thee,  wife  of  my  bosom,  do  its 
hidden  portals  open  1  If  thou  hast 
a  skeleton  in  tny  cupboard  (and 
what  well-regulated  wife  is  without 
one?),  perhaps  I  have  my  Blue- 
beard's chamber,  into  which  it  is  as 
well  that  conjugal  glances  cannot 
penetrata  This  inner  chamber  is  a 
mans  satictnm  scinctorum;  here  he 
holds  the  '  sessions  of  sweet,  silent 
thought'  When  storms  disturb  his 
domestic  quiet  without,  he  seeks  re- 
fuge in  this  inmost  Avalon,  where 
troubles  never  stir,  where  no  gusts 
of  passion  shake  the  dreamy  waters. 
This  fairyland  is  haunted  with  well- 
remembered  smiles  and  dimples,  that 
gleam  on  fiioes  once  loved  but  too 
well,  as  the  moon  glimmers  on  a 
sununer  sea;  soft  voices,  to  which 
others  now  listen,  ring  through  it ; 
dark  eyes  beam  gently  there;  the 

Eerfume  of '  lips  tibat  are  for  others' 
angs  heavily  on  its  air.  It  was 
only  this  morning  that  certain  do- 
mestic events  carried  me  thither  on 
the  wings  of  fancy.  I  was  the  old 
Grecian  hero,  who  had  pttssed 
through  many  perils  from  kings' 
daughters  and  the  sirens  of  all 
climes,  yet  through  all  those  long 
years  I  had  been  true  and  faithful 
to  my  absent  Penelope.  At  length 
I  had  safely  returned  to  my  craggy 
Ithaca  and  my  loving  queen.  How 
much  have  the  patient  hearts  of  men 
to  suffer !  Who  could  have  expected 
that  the  spouse  for  whom  i  had 
gone  through  so  much  should  be 
sharp- tongued  and  shrewish  ?  The 
breakfast  was  not  '  well-spread ;' 
through  some  default  of  mme  she 
could  not  'put  away  the  desire  of 
meat  and  drmk,'  to  use  the  Homeric 
phrase  suitable  for  a  heroic  meal. 
What  wonder  if  I  fondly  remem- 
bered Ogygia's  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  ten- 
derness of  Calypso  ?  How  delicious 
the 


'  Hr.  Moggridge,  what  are  you 
about  ?* 

'  Charmer  of  my  heart,  I  am  only 
finishing  my  article  on  Intellectual 
Transcendentalism  for  the  "Com- 
prehensive Review!**' 

Verbum  mp.  I  must  return  to 
common  life,  it  seems— must  leave 
off  twining  roses  in  Kesera's  hair, 
lest  I  should  have  my  own  weU 
combed  for  my  pains. 

Heresy  though  it  be  to  say  so,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
man  marries  his  first  love.  Indeed 
it  is  a  kindly  provision  of  natue 
that  it  should  be  so.  Most  men  are 
in  love  half  a  dozen  times  at  school, 
at  least  three  times  during  tiieir 
imiversity  course,  and  as  often  as 
conveniently  may  be  afterwards,  be- 
fore they  are  united  to  her  who  is 
emphatically,  after  this  eliminative 
process,  the  woman  of  their  choice. 
Obviously  this  discipline  is  good  for 
the  man  himself.  If  the  blind  god's 
bow  twanged  for  the  fiLrst  timft  wiih 
certain  aim,  married  love  would  not 
be  the  true  and  evez^deepening  feel- 
ing that  it  so  often  is.  (It  is  pleasant 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  thus 
making  peace  with  society,  jui^y 
outra^d  at  the'  foregoing  delin- 
quencies.) As  for  the  ladlea  who 
have  to  pass  through  this  crucible 
of  affection,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  keeps  the  dear  creatures' '  hands 
in,'  to  use  their  own  term.  Love  s 
ordeal  is  not  very  scathing  in  these 
days  of  croquet  and  picnics ;  and  we 
are  ungallant  enough  to  believe  that 
hearts  do  not  bteik  so  easily  under 
crinoline  as  they  used  to  do  under 
kirtles.  It  is  true  that  the  wife, 
who  eventually  must  come  to  most 
men,  has  a  grievance  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  she  reflects  tlmt  she  is 
incontarovertibly  not  her  husband's 
first  love,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
not  even  his  sixth  or  his  twentieth. 
But  the  thought  brings  its  own  con- 
solation, as  she  remembers  her  many 
rejected  sisters,  and  her  spirits  may 
rise  again  at  what  has  been  the 
pride  of  all  true  wives  from  the  be- 
ginning—that their  husbands  se- 
lected them  against  all  the  world 
besides.  After  all,  first  loves  are 
generally  very  inanimate  things,  and, 
romance  apart,  could  not  endure  for 
a  moment  the  wear  and  tear  of  eveiy- 
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-day  life.  With  as  peculiar  proprieiy, 
therefore,  as  the  Darwinian  law  of 
natural  selection  pervades  the  phy- 
sical realms,  does  the  canon  hold 
good  in  matrimonial  matters,  that  a 
man  shall  not  usually  marry  his  first 
love  in  the  struggle  for  a  wife. 
Granted,  that  to  the  eyes  of  our  fair 
readers  such  an  one  is  a  monster; 
but  ordinary  life  looks  to  the  prosaic 
and  the  practical.  It  is  better  for  a 
man  to  be  a  moral  Frankenstein,  and 
&11  in  lore  with  this  one  for  her 
hair,  and  that  one  for  her  eyes,  and 
ring  the  changes  in  all  the  super- 
ficial features  of  affection  with  a 
dozen  or  two  of  early  loves,  so  that 
he  may  finally  light  on  this  compo- 
site ideal  in  the  x)6r8on  of  one,  per- 
haps well  weighted  with  golden 
charms  not  altogether  unacceptable 
in  housekeeping,  about  whom,  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  wedded  love 
can  flourish  in  perpetual  freshness. 
We  are  fax  &om  decrying  the  jpreux 
cavalier  who  loves  but  one  and  dies 
for  her;  such  cases,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  past  era,  are  not  unknown 
at  present.  We  would  only  point 
out  that  the  opposite  system  has 
also  its  advantages,  which  it  is  as 
well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  universal 
outcry  made  against  it  by  poets  and 
romancers  and  the  sentimental  of 
slL  ages.  By  way  of  dealing  a  final 
blow  to  the  theory  of  first  love,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Plato,  with  which  its  advo- 
cates often  defend  it,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  Love  at  first 
sight  was  with  him  a  necessary  cor- 
rdatiye  of  first  love;  both  were 
preliminary  to  lifelong  friendship 
on  the  highest  matters  upon  which 
the  intellect  can  engage  itself.  They 
had  no  affinity  with  that  married 
love  which,  if  to-day  it  leads  to  high 
and  noble  endeavours,  must  busy 
itself  to-morrow  about  making  pies 
and  darning  worsted  stockings. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the 
modem  plan  of  much  flirting  before 
marriage  (to  give  it  its  feminine 
appellation:  we  men  prefer  to  call 
it  needful  experience  of  the  sex) 
iSy  that  a  man  possesses  a  store  of 
lost  loves  which  vie  in  personal  in- 
terest with  Chaucer  or  Tennyson's 
'  Dreams  of  Fair  Women.'  Memory 
leads  him,  as  the  Sibyl  led  ^neas  of 


old,  through  Elysian  Fields  peopled 
with  their  well-remembered  yet  un- 
substantial forms.  He  seems  often 
to  be  rambling  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  some  old-&shioned  country  house, 
gazing  on  the  beauties  dear  to 
Eneller  and  Lely.  There  hangs 
Helen  with  the  raven  tresses  and 
liquid  eyes ;  here  is  Musidora,  with 
looks  full  of  pensive  love;  yonder 
are  Yenusta  and  Amy,  Lucetta  and 
Mabel,  each  charming  in  her  own 
way,  once  loved,  long  lost, '  lost  to 
sight,'  but  'still  to  memory  dear.' 
This  is  a  cheap  amusement  to  dis- 
appointed bachelors,  even  if  it  be 
somewhat  reprehensible  for  married 
men  to  indulge,  save  in  direfal  ex- 
laremities  of  domestic  commotion. 
Perhaps  all  men  are  more  or  less 
prone  to  muse  over  smiles  and  soft 
words  gone  for  ever — even  to  con- 
done luird  looks  and  still  harder 
words  from  those  who  have  once 
been  loved — when  the  warm  colour- 
ing of  the  past  falls  upon  them,  and 
the  havannah  of  the  present  trans- 
ports to  a  cloud-capped  Olympus. 
It  is  only  a  more  imaginative  form 
of  an  amatory  exercise  actually 
taken  in  his  melancholy  moods  by 
a  man  I  knew  at  Oxford,  when  we 
were  fellow-students  at  Si  Yitus's. 
He  possessed  an  album  well  filled 
with  tre^ises  and  locks  of  hair  from 
his  different  loves.  'Ah !'  he  would 
say,  smoothing  a  glossy  ringlet, 
'  this  was  given  me  in  the  wood  at 
Nuneham  last  Ommemoration.  We 
dined  off  pork  chops  done  alfresco, 
gipsy-fashion,  that  day.  I  have 
never  seen- pig-iron,  or  eaten  sau- 
sages since,  without  thinking  of  her.' 
Or,  as  he  caressed  a  long  blonde 
ixess, '  This  once  graced  Julia  Fa- 
kenham.  Poor  child  I  she  treated 
me  badly  that  Long  I  was  reading 
at  Linton.  Well,  peace  be  to  her 
manes?  And  then  replacing  them 
all,  with  a  sigh  for  each,  he  lighted 
his  meerschaum,  flung  the  book  into 
a  drawer,  and  observed,  with  all  the 
cynicism  of  twenty, '  If  ticks  make 
one's  life  a  burden,  I  might  sell 
these  baubles  to  a  wig-maker.  "  They 
be  pretty  gauds,"  as  Bacon  says,  but 
I  regard  each  one  as  a  hairbreadth 
escape.  When  I  marry  I  must  have 
browns :  sentiment  is  all  very  well 
for  your  schoolboy.' 

a  0  a 
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If  we  have  few  sympathies  for  the 
man  of  many  loves,  not  the  most  hard- 
ened of  old  maids  can  refuse  her  pity 
to  the  man  of  one  lost  love.  He  has 
nsnally  loTed  well  and  truly,  may  he 
for  years,  till  death  or  deceit  re- 
moYed  his  fiancee :  then  follows  a 
hlank,  say  of  ten  years;  circnm- 
stances  change;  the  old  scar  slowly 
heals  oyer,  and  he  marries  for 
money  or  position,  after  a  formal 
and  respec&ble  conrtship.  Or,  per- 
haps (the  case  is  but  too  common), 
the  loss  of  the  first  loye  impels  him 
frantically  to  propose  to  the  nearest 
lady  who  cares  to  take  him,  utterly 
irrespective  of  her  disposition,  as  a 
maddened  beast  flings  himself  in 
desperation  amongst  the  hounds. 
Few  tales  command  a  better  audience 
than  those  whidi  tell  of  a  widower's 
life,  while  he  remains  constant, 
through  loneliness,  trouble,  and  sore 
temp&tion,  to  the  memory  of  the 
lost  one.  His  grief  must  be  felt  to 
be  realized.  Sleep  brings  him  no 
solace ;  rather  as  a  foe  than  a  fdend 
does  it  visit  him.  So  our  great 
poet  finely  speaks  of  the 

'  Toars  of  the  widower,  when  be  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feels 
Tier  place  is  empty/ 

Another  interruption ! 

'  Please,  sir,  the  tax-gatherer  has 
called  for  the  water-rate.' 

How  alien  the  matter-of-ilEict  world 
around  us  is  to  the  regions  which 
memory  cherishes,  where  the  horizon 
is  never  black  with  domestic  storms, 
but  always  purple  with  the  distant 
light  of  love!  Tax-gatherers  at 
present!  Shade  of  Xerxes!  have 
the  man  imj^aled  for  ever  thinking 
of  collecting  his  miserable  pelf  from 
us!  Why  cannot  all  writers  live, 
like  the  tettix,  on  dew,  need  no 
shelter  but  the  hospitable  woods, 
and  pay  their  water-rate  in  a 
sonnet?  Another  benefit  would 
thereby  accrue  to  us  studious  folk, 
fond  above  all  things  of  a  quiet  life — 

; '  Happy  are  the  crickets'  lives, 
Since  they  all  have  silent  wives  !* 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  lost 
loves  from  a  man's  point  of  view ; 
to  complete  the  subject,  a  few 
words  should  be  added  respecting 


their  influence  on  the  female  mind. 
Now  we  have  never  served  as  a  love 
casuist,  and  yet  we  flatter  ourselves 
we  are  no  longer  '  palmers  in  love's 
eye,'  and  should  know  something 
of  that  mystery  of  mysteries — a 
woman's  he^  Dreadful  as  will  bo 
the  storm  of  indignation  we  are* 
calling  down  on  our  devoted  bead, 
it  is  our  fixed  belief  (we  will  submit 
to  be  pricked  to  death  by  bodkins 
in  its  defence  1)  that  women  do  not 
look  back  on  their  former  lovers 
with  any  of  that  melancholy  plea- 
sure such  a  retrospect  must  always 
bring  to  a  lord  of  creation.  It  may 
be  that  the  feminine  nature  is  defi- 
cient in  this  faculty  of  reminiscence, 
and  rejoices  in  a  larger  development 
of  hope  than  usually  fiftlls  to  uie  lot 
of  the  other  sex.  Spurzheim  is  not 
at  hand  for  reference,  but  I  think 
he  agrees  with  me.  Thus  it  prefers 
to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  'Qie 
prince  that  must  inevitably  oome 
one  day  or  other  in  a  woman's  life 
(so  they  tell  us),  firom  Fairyland, 
rather  tiian  waste  its  gushing  affec- 
tions on  ttiose  unworthy  counter- 
feits who  in  past  days  may  have 
crossed  her  path  and  befooled  her. 
Lethe,  with  its  inamabUia  unda, 
flows  round  a  woman's  heart;  no 
warm  feelings  pluck  out  the  poor 
ghosts  who  lie  under  its  leaden 
waters,  and  revive  them  with  their 
own  vital  heat :  stones  are  not  less 
sentient  of  old  likings.  The  stings 
of  offended  self-complacency,  of  in- 
dignant pride  and  wounded  amottr 
propre,  are  too  powerful  in  a  woman's 
hecurt  to  let  her  look  back  with 
kindly  feelings  on  one  who  loved 
her  but  did  not  make  her  his  own ; 
so  she  closes  the  door  against  com- 
passion,  and  arrays  herself  in  a 
panoply  that  the  next  admirer  shali 
not  withstand.  Woe  betide  the 
man  who  meets  her  then!  Better 
encounter  the  Hyrcanian  tigress 
robbed  of  her  whelps,  thim  the 
woman  who  has  seen  six  or  seven 
(shall  I  say  seventeen  ?)  lovers  slip 
through  her  hands,  and  now  nerves 
herself  vigorously  to  secure  the 
eighteenth !  Summon  your  pipe, 
your  latch-key  —  all  the  devices 
most  dear  to  bachelors — ^to  your  aid 
— or  you  will  certainly  be  van- 
quished ;  be  wise  in  time;  evacuata 
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your  poaitionf  retire  to  your  olab, 
or  you  will  haye  to  capitulate  to 
the  enemy  1 

One  instance  occurs  to  me  which 
shows  what  female  tenacity  is.    A 
lady  in  one  of  the  western  counties, 
whose  first  love  had  disappointed 
her  by  manying  a  rival,  deUbe- 
lately   gave  out   that  she  would 
marry  him  yet;  and  with  all  the 
persistency  of  the  Hindoo,  who,  to 
spite  you,  starves  himself  to  death 
at  your  front-door,  rented  a  little 
cottage  near  his  estate,  and  resided 
there,  literally  laying  siege  to  him, 
till,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
years,  on  a  happy  day  death  took  off- 
the  rival.    Her  strong   will   now 
carried  all  before  it,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  she  had  married  her 
old  love,  the  widower.    'Oh I  tri- 
umph of  constancy!'  exclaims  my 
lady  reader.    'Oh!   tiger-like  jea=> 
lousy  of  women!'  says  our  sex,  '  to|^ 
what  straights  dost  thou  not  reduce^ 
thy  victim!'    We  men,  if  an  un^ 
timely  marriage  had  snatched  from 
us  the  lady  of  our  love,  instead  of 
rendering    her    miserable   by   an 
affection  which  only  George  Sand 
would  ajprove,  or  vexing  ourselves 
by  a  sentimental  celibacy  of  eighteen 
years,  till  death  removed  our  sup- 
planter,    should   forgive   her,  and 
treasure  her  image,  dressed  in  all 
its  old  perfections,  in  our  hearts. 
Doubtless  time  would  bring  its  own 
consolation,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  (or  months^  we  should 
render    some   estimable   creature's 
existence  fortunate  by  bestowing  on 
her  our  hearty  with  a  little  reserva- 
tion of  that  one  chamber  in  it  we 
have  spoken  of,  and  that  solely  out 
of  comx)assion  for  her.    It  would 
not  be  good  for  her  happiness  that 
she  should  pry  there.    So  we  say 
nothinpT  about  it,  and — dead  men 
tell  no  tales. 

'  Mr.  Moggridge !  I  am  certain,  by 
your  silence,  that  you  are  writing 
some  scandal  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.' 

'  Quite  the  contrary.  I  am  prais- 
ing your  sex  for  the  constancy  of 
its  affections,  and  expect  that  the 
ladies  of  England  will  appoint  me 
their  champion  at  the  Court  of 
Love,  for  my  devoted  services  on 
their  behalf.' 


'  I  am  glad,  considering  your 
usual  sarcasms,  that  you  are  begin- 
ning to  do  us  justice  at  last  If  we 
have  one  thing  to  be  proud  of  it  is 
the  unswerving  strength  of  our  at- 
tachments. When  we  give  our  heart 
we  give  our  all.' 

'  Quite  true,  wife  of  my  choice ; 
there  is  nothing  that  exceeds  the 
warmth  of  a  woman's  young  affec- 
tions, except—except — ^I  coAd  not 
confess  it  but  to  you— the  ever- 
deepening  growth  of  a  man's  love 
for  the  partner  of  his  married  life !' 

Here  I  wink  hard  at  the  opposite 
wall,  and  Mrs.  M.  contentedly  re- 
sumes her  crochet  by  the  fire.  If 
Englishwomen  forget  their  old 
loves  they  are  undeniably  true  to 
their  husbands.  No  essayist  can 
rob  them  of  that  distinction.  Men 
wander  off  in  thought  to  some  El 
Dorado  of  the  past,  and  live  over 
again  the  golden  days  of  first  love. 
Some  one  who  has  long  since  been 
separated  from  them  for  ever  slips 
a  soft  hand  into  theirs;  they  look 
into  the  depths  of  forbidden  eyes, 
smooth  the  hair  again  that  has 
mouldered  into  dust  for  twenty 
years.  This  may  partake  of  human 
infirmity,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  man  false  to  the  duties  of 
the  present  when  he  returns  from 
lus  excursion  into  Dreamland.  Still 
he  ought  to  be  pricked  in  conscience 
if  he  finds  his  wife  brightening  his 
fireside  by  her  smile,  and  loving  him 
in  waking  earnest  with  all  the  depth 
of  feminine  affection.  I  must  plead 
guilty  at  all  events.  Here  have  I 
been  waltzing  just  now  that  last 
waltz,  which  never  used  to  be  the 
last,  with  Florinda;  rambling  over  a 
certain  purple  moor  Isabel  and  I 
know  well  in  delicious  South  Devon. 
Sunset  is  blazing  over  the  hills  and 

Souring  floods  of  light  amongst  the 
eather,  but  it  is  hard  to  turn  back 
home.  Next  moment  I  am  on  Lake 
Geneva,  with  a  certain  fair-haired 
madcheiu  Farewell,  Marguerite !  The 
remembrance  of  Kate  Dilmout's 
singing  is  too  much  for  me. 

.  •  That  strain  again— it  bad  a  dying  fall : 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  aod  giving  odour.  Enough!  no  mure.' 

So  we  return  to  ordinary  life  ; 
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and  well  if  we  can  all  find  a  trustfdl 
wife  waiting  to  receive  ns.  The 
petty  treachery,  of  which  she  is  all 
nnwitting,  draws  ns  the  closer  to- 
gether. Among  all  my  lost  loyes 
&iere  is  none,  after  all,  to  compare 
with  Mrs.  M.  I  fear  the  lost  loves 
of  the  past  would  stand  me  in  poor 
stead  were  I  to  lose  her.  They  are 
nnsnhstantial  and  unsatisfactory, 
though  we  can  pnll  the  strings  and 


set  the  pretty  puppets  in  motion  as^ 
we  will  One  smile  from  a  living 
wife  is  worth  a  myriad  imagined 
caresses  from  a  man's  first  love. 
And  so,  having  atoned  for  my  here* 
sies,  I  hope  society  at  large,  and 
'  London  Society '  in  particular,  will 
accept  my  recantation. 

'  Now,  my  dear,  it  grows  late ; 
draw  down  the  blinds  and  give  me 
a  cup  of  tea.'  M.  G.  W. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  GOOD  DINNEES. 


IT  is  an  acknowledged  thing  that 
for  persouB  of  moderate  means 
to  give  a  dinner-party  is  an  act  of 
tremendous  audacify.  How  dare 
they  do  it  ?  If  they  mtLst  do  it,  for 
hidden  reasons  known  only  to  them- 
selves, what  fear  and  trembling, 
what  fittigue  of  mind,  what  anguish 
of  imagination  is  gone  through !  If 
the  unhappy  lady  on  whom  the 
labour  of  ordering  this  dinner  &lls 
could  only  remember  what  Madame 
Bon  Oout  recommended,  or  one  of 
the  many  wise  directions  in  that  in- 
Taluable  paper,  'Hints  to  House- 
keepers.* Alas!  all  resources  fail. 
There  is  the  inevitable  blue  &ock- 
shirted  John  waiting  for  orders,  and 
the  blank  face  of  the  'good  plain 
cook,'  with  '  whatever  you  please, 
ma'am/  written  on  its  vacancy,  un- 
accompanied by  the  gleam  of  any 
suggestion  better  than  one  which 
we  know  to  have  been  offered  to  a 
mistress  in  difficulties:  'Please, 
ma'am,  wouldn't  you  'ave  a  'are  a 
boiled,  and  a  goose  for  a  side  dish  ?' 
But  even  to  experienced  house- 
keepers— gentlewomen  who  conduct 
theur  home  a&irs  in  a  laudable  and 
not  inelegant  way— it  has  become  a 
very  awM  thing  to  give  a  dinner. 
They  rush  here  and  there  for  ideas. 
They  sdieme  some  new  creation  in 
the  way  of  ornament,  which  turns 
out  a  failure ;  and  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  a  pleasure  from  first  to 
last,  begins  with  a  sacrifice  and  ends 
with  a  disappointment  And  after 
money  spent,  thought  wasted, '  time 
neglected,  talents  misapplied,'  the 
host  and  hostess  go  to  bed  to  sleep 


off  the  remembrance  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom; and  if  they  are-  tolerably 
good-tempered,  and  very  fond  of 
each  other,  with  mutual  congratu- 
lations that  things  were  no  worse 
than  tiiey  were. 

Now  we  venture  to  say  that  all 
this  is  because  tlie  common  sense  of 
a  dinner  is  not  understood. 

If  you  give  a  dinner,  you  give  an 
mtertainmefit ;  and  an  entertainment 
it  ought  to  be,  in  the  pleasantest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  fidse  rear 
soning  to  say  that  peojile  must 
come,  not  for  the  food,  but  the 
company;  if  you  make  the  people 
the  principal  point,  why  do  you 
mention  the  dinner,  or  give  the 
dinner  at  all  ?  People  who  say  this 
are  merely  making  an  excuse  for 
the  bad  dinner  which  they  are  sure 
they  shall  give,  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  what  a  good  dinner  is. 
And  what  is  more,  they  axe  talking 
nonsense,  which  never  seems  to 
occur  to  them;  for  did  any  man 
ever  pour  forth  brilh'ant  utterances 
over  a  tough  beefsteak?  Did  un- 
derdone v«al,  with  oysters  just 
warmed  through,  and  served  up 
with  the  sea-sand  in  them,  ever 
suggest  any  thought  sweeter  than 
— well,  we  need  not  say  what ! 

But  there  is  nothing  really  alann- 
ing  in  a  dinner.  The  history  of 
dinners  is  the  histoiy  of  dvilization ; 
and  if  you,  madam,  are  in  difficul- 
ties over  your  intended  little  dinner, 
your  difficulties  arise  from  your 
civilized  tastes  having  outstepped 
your  knowledge.  To  supply  th& 
knowledge  in  which  you  feel  yoar» 
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self  deficient^  you  think  yon  must 
have  a  cook^  who  is  an  artiste  at 
enormons  wages.  Bat  you  cannot 
aSbrd  the  siJary^  your  means  are 
not  eqoal  to  such  a  cook's  require- 
ments^  and  so  you  think  you  must 
give  up  dinners^  or  undergo  the 
mortification  of  giving  at  least  a 
very  imperfect  one. 

But  you  are  wrong:  all  the  ne- 
cessary knowledge  you  can  yourself 
acquire.  You  need  not  cook  the 
dinner,  but  you  must  know  what  a 
dinner  is. 

Having  made  yourself  mistress  of 
this  most  necessary  knowledge,  your 
daily  dinners  may  be  the  school  in 
which  your  servant  must  learn  to 
cook.  You  are  not  going  to  give 
immense  dinners  to  a  large  number 
of  people.  The  headwork,  the  in- 
vention, the  divided  attention,  the 
great  experience,  the  quickness  of 
thought,  the  dexterity  of  hand, 
needeid  for  a  dinner  when  the  va- 
riety is  almost  countless,  the  suc- 
cession quick,  and  the  cooking  per- 
fect throughout,  are  things  to  be 
paid  for,  and  are  undoubtedly  worth 
a  high  price.  But  a  good  dinner 
for  a  few  people — a  perfectly  agree- 
able entertainment — may  be  had  at 
common  wages,  and  with  a  fearless 
certainty,  if  the  lady  of  the  house 
only  understands  her  own  business. 
A  good  dinner  must  not  be  a  per- 
plexity to  her,  but  a  matter  of 
mere  common  sense  and  educated 
taste. 

We  have  done  with  our  ancient 
cookery-books,  with  tortured  poul- 
try, and  sucking-pigs  stuffed  with 
Spaniah  nuts.  We  have  no  faith  in 
'tbe  milk  of  a  dun  cow'  for  our 
creams,  neither  do  we  watch  to 
gather  our  mint  at  the  growing  of 
tiie  moon.  All  that  was  before,  our 
time,  and  we  only  laugh  at  it  'But 
we  hold  in  real  respect  the  veteran 
faeders  of  the  days  of  our  youth. 
We  have  heard  of  one,  that  he  al- 
ways said  grace  as  he  conducted  the 
lady  of  highest  rank  to  the  dining- 
room — 'For  the  food  we  daily  re- 
ceive may  we  ever  be  truly  thank- 
ful— what  a  magnificent  cod's  head ! 
— Amen.'  And  another — when  told 
by  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
carving  venison,  that  it  was  unfit  to 
eat — uttered  aloud  an  ejaculation  of 


resignation,  'The  Lord's  will  be 
done  r  Now  if,  after  that,  he  told 
the  anecdotes  and  made  the  hon- 
mots,  that  were  like  a  part  of  the 
old  good  dinners,  over  the  cold 
mutton  that  took  the  haunch's  place, 
we  say  he  was  a  good  old  hero— as, 
indeed,  he  was.  We  sympathise 
with  these  solemn  diners;  but  we 
never  wish  to  see  a  cod's  head,  or 
even  a  haunch  of  venison,  on  any 
table,  though  we  have  not  the  small- 
est aversion  to  eating  of  either  of 
them.  Our  own  dinners  are  better, 
smaller,  cheaper,  and  prettier.  They 
are  less  of  a  business,  and  more  of  a 
pleasure.  They  are  aJl  that  a  dinner 
should  be,  and  something  more ;  a 
gay  sight  and  scene,  and  an  agree- 
able entertainment.  All  this  we 
owe  to  our  modem  civilization,  to 
our  present-day  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  We  think  it  is  a  result 
with  which  our  readers  are  little 
likely  to  quarrel. 

Common  sense  suggests,  on  the 
subject  of  good  dinners,  that  your 
room  must  be  well  b*ghted.  The 
light  suspended  from  the  ceiling  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  The  little 
difficulty  tlukt  arises  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  not  always  ranging 
with  the  centre  of  the  table,  is  now 
met  by  the  lamp  beiog  hung  on  a 
bar,  on  which  you  can  run  it  back- 
wards or  forwards  to  the  position 
required.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
room  be  brightly  lighted ;  that  this 
should  be  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success. 

It  is  well  to  have  two  waiters. 
Bemember  that  we  are  considering 
the  difficulties  of  persons  whose 
means  are  not  large,  and  so  we  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  *  parlour-maids/ 
only  ruling  that  the  dresses  shall  be 
of  soft  alpaca,  or  some  material  that 
shall  never  rustle.  Women  wait 
with  peculiar  quickness  and  neatr 
ness  when  they  have  a  turn  for  it, 
and  have  been  well  taught;  and  one 
woman,  ^  she  has  an  able  hand' 
maiden  to  take  things  away  and 
bring  things  to  her,  may  wait  in  the 
modem  way  on  our  modern  '  good- 
dinner  eaters,'  and  neither  be  trou- 
bled herself  nor  distress  her  em- 
ployers. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  received  as  good  news.  But 
our  paragon  of  a  waitress  must 
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never  be  asked  to  wait  on  more  than 
six  people,  and  there  mnst  be  no 
lack  of  the  things  necessary  to  her 
work ;  and  she  ought  never  to  leave 
the  room.  A  screen,  which  will 
keep  the  wind  from  the  sometimes 
open  door  from  being  felt,  may  also 
conceal  a  table,  to  which  the  active 
handmaiden  may  have  access;  this 
will  reduce  the  difficulty  to  almost 
nothing. 

.  The  table  must  have  spotless 
damask,  of  course,  and  the  dessert 
must  be  laid  upon  it  A  small 
parly  should  never  be  annoyed  by  a 
great  arrangement  of  flowers  in  the 
centre.  The  lights  from  the  ceiling 
will  enable  you  to  have  your  flowers 
in  the  centre,  but  it  is  essential  to 
keep  them  low,  so  as  to  have  all  faces 
easily  seen.  Plenty  of  green  and 
scarlet,  if  possible,-  is  required,  on 
account  of  the  white  tablecloth.  A 
low  round  glass  dish,  full  of  flowers 
dressed  fiat,  and  four  little  glasses^ 
tall  and  thin,  with  drooping  foliage, 
placed  close  to  the  low  dish,  so  as 
to  make  four  corners^  has  a  very 
good  effect. 

The  dessert  should  be  plentiful, 
and  arranged  with  attention  to 
colour :  trimmed  with  foliage 
sparely,  and  distinctly:  ferns,  and 
ice-plants,  with  the  foliage  of  the 
fruit  in  some  instances,  aa  with 
grapes  and  oranges,  but  no  flowers, 
are  wanted  here.  There  should  be 
no  feeling  of  confusion  when  you 
look  at  your  table :  colour  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  neatness,  and  even 
stiffiiess,  is  required  to  produce  an 
abidingly  pleasant  effect.  As  to 
silver,  china,  and  glass — of  course 
our  friends  with  moderate  means 
must  use  what  they  have.  They 
need  not  be  afraid  of  common 
things,  if  they  will  so  arrange  them 
as  to  produce  a  pleasant  effect:  but 
our  business  at  present  is  less  with 
the  furniture  of  the  table  than  with 
the  food. 

As  to  food,  a  dinn^  may  consist 
of  three,  four,  or  five  parts.  We 
will  take  the  last.  There  is  the 
soup  and  fish — there  is  something 
on  which  to  employ  the  guests  while 
the  great  substance  of  the  dinner  is 
dishing  up ;  then  comes  this  more 
substantial  part;  after  which  ap- 
pears   the   game;    and   the  con- 


cluding part  is  made  up  of  sweets, 
puddings,  and  pastry.  Here  are 
two  bills  of  fare.  If  you  have  two 
waiters,  everything  will  be  lumded 
round  the  table;  and  if  you  have 
only  one,  and  the  good  handmaiden, 
then  the  soup  and  fish  and  the  sub- 
stantial joint  must  be  placed  before 
the  master  and  mistress,  and  hdped 
by  them  on  the  plates,  which  will 
have  to  be  carried  round. 

You  must  never  omit  to  put  your 
written  bills  of  fare  on  the  table. 
They  may  be  written  in  the  way 
shown  here : — 


(I.) 


Gravy  Soup. 
Turbot. 


Sweetbreads. 
Curried  rggs. 


Boiled  Oilcken. .    ' 
(juarier  of  I^amb. 


Partridges. 

Sw-alloped  OcAh. 


Baked  Almond  Podding. 
Jelly. 


Ox  Cbeek  Soup. 

Fish. 


Timbales. 
Oyster  croquets. 
AlattoD  cutlets. 

Boiled  Chicken. 
IIuuQch  of  MutloQ. 


Game.         . 
Leveret. 

Soufiee  Pudding. 
Jelly. 
Pastry. 

My  friend,  the  lady  of  the  house^ 
is  not  requnrad  to  oook  any  of  these 
things,  hut  she  must  know  how  they 
ought  to  look  and  taste,  Sh§  ought  to 
possess  an  educated  eye  and  palate; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  clearly  her 
business  to  attain  to  such  perfection 
as  shall  make  her  a  safe  and- '  know- 
ledgeable '  mistress.  Until  she  has 
so  educated  herself,  her  Mends  had 
better  not  dine  with  her,  and  her 
husband  is  advised  to  take  his 
friends  to  his  club.  But  the  l^iow- 
ledge  is  so  easily  gained,  so  iJmost 
impossible  to  lose,  and  so  pleasant 
to  possess,  that  we  can  hardly  doal^ 
its  oeing  properly  sought  after. 
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Two  smaller  dinnera  shall  follow 
here : — 


(1.) 


White  Soup. 
Fried  Sole. 


Roll  of  Rabbits. 
Loin  of  Mutton. 


Partridges. 
Pudding — Tartleta  —Cream. 


(2.) 


Carrot  Soup. 
Fish. 


Oiirs  Head  Hash. 
Leg  of  Mutton. 


Flieasant. 


College  Pudding. 
Tartlets— Ramakins. 

Oar  list  of  dinners  shall  close 
with  one  for  a  very  small  partj : — 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 
FUb. 


Slewed  Beefsteak. 
Hare. 

Anchovy  toast 

Pudding. 

Pastry. 
Cheese  straws. 

We  have  used,  purposely,  no 
fine  names,  nor  any  difficult  dishes. 
Any  variety  can  be  made,  according 
to  the  cook's  ability. 

You  will  observe  that  everything 
is  to  be  so  cooked  as  to  be  easily 
helped.  There  must  be  no  catting 
and  carving  with  the  dish  held  over 
the  shoulder,  at  the  risk  of  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  and  with  an  awk- 
wardness quite  unpardonable. 

In  these  small  fEunilies  common 
sense  keeps  tarts  and  pies  for 
loncheon.  Almost  the  same  pre- 
parations may  appear,  as  tartlets 
and  patties  at  dinner,  when  a  din- 
ner-party is  collected  together.  All 
things  should  look  well  It  is  the 
eye  that  has  first  to  be  pleased. 
But  the  judgment  so  formed  must 
never  be  disappointed. 

Genius  will  suggest  many  excel- 
lent arrangements  for  supplying 
guests  easily  with  all  they  want; 
for  such  is  the  aim  and  end  of  good 
waiting.  A  veiy  pretty  dish,  repre- 
senting three  leaves  of  the  water- 
lily,  with  a  flower  in  the  centre,  has 
been  lately  used,  when  made  of 
white  porcelAin,  for  handing  round 
three  vegetables  at  a  time;   and 


another  of  the  same  sort  for  hand- 
ing round  two  sorts  of  cheese  and 
biscuits.        % 

Bemember  that  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  dinner-table  should  be 
made  for  one  end— ^^  com/art  of  the 
guests.  Every  one  should  have 
water,  and  dinner-rolls,  and  salt 
within  reach.  A  dinner-table  for 
ten  or  a  dozen,  with  salt  at  the  four 
comers  only,  is  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. Green  or  rose-coloured  glass 
salt-cellars  all  down  a  table  have  a 
very  bright  and  pleasant  effect,  and 
silver  ones  may  still  be  at  the 
comers  if  you  like.  Of  course,  if, 
with  your  one  servant  you  have  to 
place  three  dishes  on  the  table, 
when  their  turns  arrive,  which  re- 
quire carving,  you  cannot  have 
your  top  and  bottom  dessert-dishes 
there.  They  will  have  to  be  brought 
in  at  the  last  As  attention  will 
thus  be  directed  to  them  they  should 
be  particularly  pretty.  The  way  of 
carrying  out  this  suggestion  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  lady's  taste. 

And  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  no  cook  can  dress  even  the 
simple  dinners  we  have  proposed  un- 
less she  is  daily  accustomed  to  cook 
neatly  and  well.  It  is  fair  to  the 
woman  that  it  should  be  so.  She 
has  a  right  to  expect,  if  she  goes 
into  however  small  an  establish- 
ment,  in  a  gentlewoman's  house, 
that  her  education  should  go  on, 
and  that  she  should  get  the  experi- 
ence that  is  more  valuable  to  her 
than  wages.  In  larger  houses  it  is 
almost  a  duty  to  a  woman  to  keep 
her  hand  in  what  she  has  leamt. 
'It  is  a  good  place,  with  next  to 
nothing  to  do  in  it,'  was  once  said 
to  a  cook  just  engaged  for  a  friend. 
'  Next  to  nothing  to  do !'  exclaimed 
the  woman,  taking  her  stand  by 
the  open  door,  out  of  which  she  was 
going ;  '  then  it  won't  do  for  me.  I 
shall  lose  the  practice  of  my  trade !' 
Nice  cooking  is  economical.  This 
we  assert  bravely,  and  after  much 
thought,  honest  examination,  and 
good  experience. 

The  young  matron  who  spent  all 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  honey- 
moon in  writing  down  in  a  memo- 
randum-book a  list  of  the  dishes 
that  had  the  yolks  of  eggs  in  them, 
and  those  that  only  required  the 
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whites,  in  order  to  use  tfa^n  with 
economy  and  effect,  has  long  before 
this  made  her  hnsba^d's  little  din- 
ners the  enyy  of  his  friends. 

Bat  we  have  nsed  a  wrong  word ! 
Gk)od  dinners  never  made  any  one 
envions— they  are  aU  good,  in  &ot 
and  in  consequence:  spite  becomes 
charitable  nnder  their  influence,  and 
envy  only  an  eccentric  form  of  good 
resolutions.  When  each  dish  is  so 
cooked  and  so  served  as  to  make 
one  wish  to  taste  every  one  of  them ; 
when,  instead  of  the  old  mutton- 


ehop,  we  have  offered  to  our  gaze 
a  circle  of  Beform  cutlets  so  excel- 
lent that  we  are  ready  to  vote  for 
Universal  Suffrage  after  eating 
tiiem,  then  we  know  that  good 
conmion  setise  has  presided  over 
the  formation  of  the  good  dizmeir, 
and  that  our  friend  has  pleased  us 
because  she— as  this  paper  is  on 
the  cooking  question  we  especlaUy 
address  the  lady— she  has  wisely 
learnt  how  to  do  it,  and  not  g^van 
up  her  womanly  studies  till  she 
has  found  out  how  to  do  it  well. 


6BAMMAB  GONE  MAD  ; 
axy  33fstnntni|  at  tfie  SSSTrans  e^itr. 


'  /CURSED  is  the  man  that  keepeth 
Vj  a  pig/  say  the  Babbis, '  or  that 
teacheth  his  son  Greek !'  The  sight 
of  the  'Primer  'by  the  immortal 
'  Nine'  is  enough  to  make  us  include 
Latin  in  the  same  anathema.  For 
this  new  Latin '  Primer,'  the  result 
of  the  lucubrations  of  nine  public 
schoolmasters,  is  nothing  less  than 
an  earnest  and  a  formal  notification 
that  things  never  shall  be  better  in 
our  lime.  All  the  old  absurdities 
in  the  art  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  are  to  begin  a  new  lease — and 
worse;  for  the  old  regulation  pace, 
albeit  one  that  sends  a  large  ma- 
iority  to  college  barely  out  of  the 
grammar,  and  never  quite  into  the 
language — yes,  the  veritable '  goose- 
step'  is  to  go  on  still ! 

This  'Primer'  is  grammar  gone 
mad.  The  grammatical  hobby  is 
ridden  too  hard  and  too  fsx.  Poste- 
rity will  say,  Masters,  in  those  days, 
were  a  kind  of  doctors,  who  '  poured ' 
learning,  'of  which  they  knew  little^ 
into'  minds  'of  which  they  knew 
less.'  We  have  seen '  Geometry  for 
Infant  Schools ;'  but  this  was  only  a 
chart  of  squares  and  circles.  But 
the  Latin '  Primer,'  gravely  set  forth 
'  for  all  classes  below  the  highest,' 
affords  most  curious  evidence  of  the 
&ct  that  nine  of  the  first  public 
schools  in  England  may,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  be  entrusted  to  men 
utterly  ignorant  of  three  main  points 
in  education : — 


1.  The  nature  of  the  youthful 
mind. 

2 .  Of  the  way  to  teach  a  language, 
and  the  right  use  of  grammar. 

3.  Of  the  chief  purpose  of  all 
school  education. 

(i .)  As  to  ignorance  of  the  ydath- 
ful  mind. — This  book  pretends  to 
be  a '  Primer'— a  first  book  inLatiD 
— which  study  is  commenced  oom- 
monly  at  «r  before  nine  years  of  age. 
Well,  at  the  very  first  set-of^  the 
child  hears  of  cursive  forms  of  letters, 
of  spirants,  not  only  of  vowels,  but 
of  Aa^- vowels,  of  consonants  and 
AaZ/'-consonants  1  Our  elder  leadeis 
are  already  puzzled;  what,  then, 
will  they  say  of  the  next  page,  where 
as  to  the  Latin  for '  Death  is  nigh,' 
the  child  is  taught  that  'death'  is 
the  siibject,  'is'  must  be  called  the 
copula,  and '  nigh'  is  termed  the  com" 
plementl  Nor  is  that  all,  for  the 
child  must  further  know  that  '  the 
copula  with  the  eompUmenV — the  two 
together— have  another  haard  name 
still,  the  predicate  I  Very  like  Ox- 
ford logic. 

This  IB  not  from '  Punch,'  but  from 
the  '  Primer,'  a  book  written  by  one 
eminent  scholar,  and  approved  and 
believed  practical  for  small  boys  by 
eight  others.  The  'Nine'  aforesaid 
are  still  at  large,  and  their  friends 
believe  them  x)erfectly  sane  and 
harmless  in  other  respects. 

The  country  gentleman  in  M6- 
liere's  comedy  found  oat  late  in  life 
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{hat  he  had  heen  taUdng  prose  fori^ 
years  without  knowiBg  it.  We  have 
lived  quite  as  long  in  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  of  this 
philosophy.  These  hard  words  are 
not  at  all  more  necessary  for  learn- 
ing Latin  than  for  learning  Eng- 
lish or  any  other  language  which 
our  friends  will  feel  it  a  relief  to 
hare  mastered  without  all  this 
mental  torture.  Yet  more  thankful 
will  they  be  to  have  been  bom  and 
bred  before  the  epoch  of  the '  Primer/ 
when  we  add  that  the  third  page — 
besides  the  usual  sweets  of  learning 
for  a  child,  under  the  name  of  ad- 
verb, conjunction,  preposition,  inter- 
jection— contains  tiie  following  new 
inventions  for  cruelty  to  the  young 
white  slaves  of  England :  — flexion, 
inflection,  stem,  suffix,  character,  kin- 
dred wordsy  root-character,  unsynco- 
pated. 

We  have  not  picked  out  these 
pages  because  they  are  ridiculous, 
out  because  they  come  first,  and  be- 
cause they  are  a  fair  specimen  of  all 
that  follows.  But,  diking  of  the 
ridiculous,  men  who  know  boys' 
nature,  and  sense  of  fun,  should 
have  been  a  little  more  cautious. 
Li  our  boyish  days  we  did  very  well 
without  copidative  verbs,  as  also 
without  the  following  piece  of  infor- 
mation, by  no  means  suggestive  of 
proper  respect  for  the  fiur  sex.  Cer- 
tainly we  did  learn.  Homo  nascitur 
ntidtLs, '  Man  is  bom  naked,'  which 
]Heoe  of  animal  history  circulated  a 
school  story  of  a  merry  f^low  sent 
to  gaol  for  saying  the  Duke  of  York 
was  bom  without  a  shirt  to  his  back. 
We  also  learnt,  Urbi pater  est  urbique 
marittis,  saying  a  man  was  *  the 
lather  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
husband  of  the  whole  parish,'  with- 
out adding  what  was  done  to  him 
far  the  sama  This  the '  Nine'  may 
plead  as  a  set-off;  still,  the  follow- 
ing we  do  think  is  rather  behind  the 
gallantry  of  the  present  generation ; 
Uxoris  parere  et  parere,  parare  Tna- 
riti.  That  i&  to  say,  that  all  a  lady 
must  expect  after  she  is  married,  is 
a  life  of  obedience,  relieved  and  di- 
Tensified  by  the  pains  of  parturition, 
though  certainly  the  husband  is 
bound  to  keep  the  children  as  &st 
as  she  has  them  I 

Oliver  Goldsmiths  schoolmaster 


of '  Auburn,  sweetest  village  of  the 
plain,'  had  one  qualification  in  which 
the  *  Nine '  ace  fia^tally  deficient : — 

*  He  too  remembered  that  he  once  was  yoxing. 

Had  the '  Nine '  recalled  the  impres- 
sions of  their  early  days,  they  would 
have  known  that  nice  grammatical 
distinctions  are  worse  than  useless, 
because  discouraging  to  a  boy.  They 
would  have  remembered  that  their 
own  Latin  was  learned,  perhaps  con- 
currently with  rules,  but  certainly 
not  by  virtue  of  them.  We  are  not 
singular  in  this  opinion.  All  the 
friends  we  consult,  including  a 
Gluisfs  Hospital  master  of  thirty 
years'  experience,  bear  witness  that, 
save  the  accidence  or  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  four  or  five  rules  almost 
too  obvious  to  be  worth  writing, 
every  x>age  of  the  old  Latin  gram- 
mars proved  useless  during  school 
days,  and  rather  curious  than  edify- 
ing afterwards.  That  this  is  true  of 
grammar,  when  considered  not  as  a 
discipline  but  as  a  means  of  learn- 
ing languages,  we  can  more  parti- 
cularly testify  from  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  five  languages,  and 
also  from  having  written  elementary 
works,  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
founded  on  the  minds  of  junior 
classes,  while  we  were  engaged  in 
public  schools. 

After  the  numerous  works  lately 
published  in  Gfermany  and  France,  as 
well  as  England,  and  after  so  much 
experience  acquired  by  tourists 
in  foreign  languages,  we  looked 
for  the  new  'Primer'  as  a  step  in 
advance.  We  pitied  poor  school- 
girls whose  brains  might  still  be 
made  to  serve  as  sensitive  pin- 
cushions for  Lindley  Murray's 
sharpest  pins  and  needles,  and  we 
hoped  the '  Primer '  augured  better 
things  for  boys,  at  least-~and  trusted 
that  their  less  fortunate  sisters  in 
due  time  might  share  the  benefits 
of  common  sense  now  to  be  applied 
to  education.  We  fully  expected  a 
formal  announcement  that  all  the 
practical  part  of  grammar  and  its 
aids  to  memory  lay  in  a  small 
compass,  and  that  nine-tenths  at 
least  of  so-called  grammar  should 
be  reserved  as  easy  reading  for  rijper 
scholars.  Great,  then,  was  our  dis- 
appointment   in    taking    up    the 
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'Primer,'  to  find  'confusion  worse 
confounded/  proofs  undeniable  of 
our  second  charge, 

(a.)  The  '  Primer  *  evinces  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  place  of  grammar 
in  learning  language. 

Not  only  this '  Primer/  but  other 
parts  of  the  public  school  system, 
proceed  on  the  fallacy  that  language 
is  learnt  from  grammar,  instead  of 
what  is  true,  that  the  grammar  is 
learnt  from  the  language.  John 
Locke,  no  mean  authority  on  the 
human  mind,  spoke  of  the  absurdity 
of  teaching  the  grammar  (that  is, 
the  structure  and  analysis  of  a  lan- 
guage) before  the  student  knows  a 
word  of  the  language  itself.  Gram- 
mar to  language  is  an  accessory,  we 
admit,  but  only  '  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  /  only  when  the  rule  finds 
words  for  an  observation  which  the 
student  recognizes  as  soon  as  read. 
Till  such  time,  a  rule  is  neither  di- 
gested nor  applied ;  it  serves  as  so 
much  mental  lumber,  and  nothing 
more.  All  methods  of  teaching  a 
language  are  defective  but  those 
which  begin  with  the  language  it- 
self. Translation  and  retranslation 
must  go  on  pari  passu  with  every 
noun  or  verb  or  part  of  grammar : 
you  will  then  make  a  sensible  pro- 
gress both  in  language  and  in  gram- 
mar, properly  so  called. 

When  the  student  is  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  forms  of  sentences 
and  the  idioms  of  a  language  from 
extensive  reading,  for  which  twenty 
pages  of  the  accidence  are  quite  suf- 
ficient, the  observations  of  the  gram- 
marian form  the  easy  and  interest- 
ing study  of  an  hour.  It  is  then, 
and  not  before,  that  the  mental 
exercise  claimed  for  classical  educa- 
tion begins  in  good  earnest.  Gram- 
mar also,  at  that  stage,  tends  to 
accuracy  in  the  language;  but  for 
mere  children,  the  practice  of  quoting 
for  a  genitive  or  a  dative,  a  rule 
which  commonly  happens  to  be 
right,  is  mere  guesswork  and  par- 
rot-gabble, and  no  mental  exercise 
at  all.  Parsing  grammatically  is 
good  drilling,  we  allow,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  boy's  intelligence. 
But  as  to  the  '  Primer/  it  is  as  un- 
fitted to  form,  as  it  is  to  fill,  the 
mind  of  boys.  The  term  '  primer/ 
or  'introduction/  is  indeed  a  mis- 


nomer ;  a  dose  of  it  will  operate  like 
Mrs.  Sqneers*  brimstone  and  treacle, 
to  take  away  the  school  appetite  for 
the  day.  Many  of  the  rules  are  bo 
abstruse  we  ourselves  could  only 
guess  at  their  meaning  by  the  ex- 
amples. Learners  can  only  profit 
by  such  rules  by  the  time  they 
have  well-nigh  learnt  to  do  without 
them.  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
third  point 

(3.)  The  '  Nine'  evince  an  igno- 
rance of  the  first  principles  of  edu- 
cation.— The  end  of  education  is  to 
teach  the  boy  to  teach  himself  as  a 
man;  to  lead  him  till  he  can  run 
alone,  and  let  him  leave  off  with  an 
appetite;  to  form  a  love  of  litera- 
ture, and  teach  ^him  to  find  a  re- 
source in  books.  Now  the  wnteis 
of  the  '  Primer'  remind  us  of  men 
who  take  a  dog  by  the  ears  and 
rub  his  nose  in  anything  repul- 
sive, or  throw  him  into  the  water, 
thinking  to  make  him  take  to  it 
kindly  another  day.  A  duck  in  a 
walled  pond,  it  is  said,  will  &11  into 
despair  and  drown.  The  weary 
prisoner  on  the  treadmill  ieels  the 
labour  doubly  hard  when  his  ear 
tells  him  that  he  toils  for  toiling 
sake,  and  grinds  no  com.  The 
'  Primer '  seems  formed  on  the  same 
principles  of  discouragement.  It 
virtually  says,  '  Who  enters  here 
must  give  up  hope/  The  jwor  boy 
finds  himself  as  in  a  wood ;  he  may 
be  whipped  round  and  round,  and 
made  to  go,  but  he  is  never  to  be 
gladdened  by  daylight,  or  by  seeing 
his  way  out.  The  'Primer'  acts, 
not  as  a  stimulus,  but  as  a  caution 
to  a  boy.  It  rises  before  his  eyes  as 
a  notice  board, '  Beware.'  Pains  and 
penalties, '  bubble,  bubble,  toil,  and 
trouble,'  form  the  leading  idea.  The 
Bean  of  Ghristchurch  gave  evidence 
before  the  School  Gommission  that 
after  six  or  seven  years  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  a  public  school,  young 
men  commonly  come  to  college  un- 
able to  translate  at  sight  even  simple 
passages.  The '  Primer '  system  ex- 
plains it  all.  Is  it  true  that  young 
mdies  can  read  French  from  no  book 
but  their  own  ?  Far  from  it  We 
admit  that  the  dead  languages  di£Eer 
in  facility  from  the  living  ones,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  the  inequality 
between  the  performances  of  our 
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boys  with  Latin  and  our  girls  with 
French  is  rather  too  great 

Under  the  'Primer'  system  we 
cannot  wonder  if  many  a  tow  is 
registered  at  school  to  eschew  learn- 
ing to  the  end  of  one's  days ;  for  the 
child  is  set  to  work  in  a  way  con- 
trai7  to  the  nature  of  man,  yes,  and 
of  beast  too.  When  the  fine-spirited 
horse  has  once  strained  at  a  burthen 
which  will  not  yield,  though  you 
lighten  that  bur&en,  it  is  hard  to 
persuade  the  noble  animal  to  try 
again. 

Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  a 
boy's  nature  than  to  appreciate  and 
apply  philosophical  terms.  Boys 
are  quick  enough  at  analyzing  or 
observing  the  same  forms  and  idioms 
as  they  read ;  but  whoeyer  inverts 
the  process,  whoever  sets  a  child 
not  to  analyze  but  to  generalize,  as 
the '  Primer '  does,  from  rules  full  of 
unheard-of  technicalities,  shows  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  a  child's  mind» 
and  literally  begins  at  the  wrong 
end. 

But  the  '  Nine '  ought  to  know 
that  nature  has  implanted  in  boys  a 
certain  sense  and  a  capacity  for 
pleasure,  and  for  taking  interest  in 
the  dryest  of  all  pursuits.  In  all 
but  the  very  dullest  there  is  a  re- 
sponsive chord,  if  you  can  but 
strike  it.  For,  what  Aristotle  called 
Mathesis,  or  the  pleasures  of  acqui- 
sition— the  delight  men  feel  in  a 
sense  of  progress  and  in  increasing 
strength— these  are  also  the  plea- 
sures of  the  boy.  Tou  identify  this 
peculiar  pleasure  as  a  child  laughs 
with  joy  when  it  has  solved  a  riddle 
or  adjusted  the  sticks  of  a  wooden 
puzzle.  A  master  worthy  of  the 
name  will  identify  the  same  gleam 
of  natural  satisfaction  as  he  sees  the 
boy  brighten  up  when  he  has  also 
solved  the  enigma  of  a  Latin  sen- 
tence, and  feels  difficulties  cleared 
away,  and  darkness  bursting  into 
light  The  beauty  and  the  fitness 
of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  training 
of  the  mind  consist  not  least  in 
this— that  with  an  able  master  the 
steeps  are  so  nicely  sloped,  the 
stepping-stones  are  so  many,  and 
the  difficulties  imperceptibly  and 
gradually  decrease.  But  the  un- 
happy 'Primer'  system  mars  all. 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  nature,  and 


scatters  to  the  winds  all  her  kindly 
aids  and  tendencies. 

A  young  Etonian  (now  a  Master 
of  Eton)  told  the  School  Commission 
in  effect,  that  as  to  any  moral  in- 
fluence between  the  master  and  the 
boy,  the  only  conductor  was  the 
birch.  Under  the '  Primer'  system  the 
birch  is  the  only  conductor  of  men- 
tal energy  also.  The  boy  must  be 
driven,  but  not  led.  If  the '  Primer* 
does  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  it  must  be  on  the  breech- 
loading  principle,  no  doubt 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  old 
Grammars  had  their  hard  techni- 
calities too.  It  is  small  praise  that 
at  the  present  day  nine  men  have 
produced  nothing  worse  As  in  prct- 
senti  to  waste  the  time  and  disgust 
the  minds  of  boys.  We  do  not  say 
the  new  Primer  is  not  better  than 
the  old  for  ripe  scholars;  but  it 
is  for  the  younger  classes  that  it 
is  intended,  and  for  them  we  say  it  is 
the  worst,  because  the  most  repul- 
sive and  unintelligible  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  cruel  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  since  these  nine  public  school- 
masters will  virtually  inflict  the 
Grammar  on  some  nine  thousand 
private  teachers,  we  here  have  dis- 
gust and  mental  misery  sown  broad- 
cast among  the  youth  of  England. 
Tears  of  experience,  as  boys  ripened 
into  scholars,  rather  in  spite  of 
these  technicalities  than  by  virtue 
of  them,  has  taught  all  wiUi  whom 
we  speak,  as  it  has  taught  us,  thiat 
words  heteroclite,  acquisitive,  adimi- 
tive,  and  the  like,  never  did  convey 
any  ideas  to  a  boy  till  such  time  as 
the  ideas  came  without  them.  We 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  one 
rule  up  at  class,  and  of  one  ciy 
somewhat  similar  in  the  play- 
ground, with  a  once-popular  game 
called  '  Hammer,  Chisel,  and  Block.' 
But  whether  we  said  /  Hi  possessivi 
mens  tuns  suus,'  in  school,  or  whe- 
ther we  cried  'Hi  cockalorum,  jig^ 
jig,  jig  I'  out  of  school,  the  exercise 
of  grammatical  inteUigence  was  just 
the  same. 

But,  lastly,  the  '  Nine '  should 
have  remembered  that  if  the  youth- 
ful mind  is  aptly  compared  to  a 
clear  and  blanx  piece  of  paper,  it 
is  no  small  misfortune  to  be  doomed 
to  enter  on  the  long  life  before  us 
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with  our  mental  tablets  scribbled 
over  with  the  vilest  rubbish  aod  a 
horrid  jargon  worthy  of  Hanwell  or 
of  Colney  Hatch.  Many  sensible 
men  will  not  adopt  any  of  the  in- 
genious aids  to  memory,  objecting 
to  fill  their  minds  with  ^illoon- 
sau,  Eeiaag,  and  other  garbage 
from  Grey's  'Memoria  Technica.' 
Then,  good  Mends,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  what  do  you  say  at 
having  specially  invented  for  your 
dear  bo/s  mind,  and  paying,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  pounds  half-yearly 
to  niake  him  gabble  such  stuff  as 
this: — 

'  Sabstantivcs  in  do  and  go 
Oenns  fetnlninom  show. 

Added  to  this  males  moBt  be 

fiadria,  the  HadriaUc  aea. 
Bidena  (hoe)  and  bidcns  (sheep)  ' 
With  the  feminina  keep/ 

Such  rubbish,  intended  by  its 
rhyme  to  be  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  boys,  is  in  the 
'Primer'  written  or  adapted  by 
nine  men  who  profess  to  regard  the 
culture  of  mind  and  the  culture  of 
taste  no  less  than  the  culture  of 
Latin  and  Greek!  For  our  own 
part,  the  moment  we  read  it  we 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  wh^  she  exclaimed,  '  Har 
rum,  horuml— shame  to  teach  the 
child  such  words.' 

The  same  error  (adverting  to  the 
use  of  grammar)  of  putting  a  good 
thing  in  the  wrong  place,  and  so 
disgusting  the  mind  you  design  to 
form,  and  wasting  valuable  lime  be- 
sides, this  runs  through  the  whole 
of  public  school  composition  in 
verse  and  prose.  That  youths 
whose  minds  are  already  familiar 
with  prose  or  verse,  and  who  have 
a  store  of  the  best  •  models  and 
finest  pages  familiar  to  their  minds. 


should  be  set  down  to  imitate 
eitiier  Cicero  or  Virgil,  is  reason- 
able enough.  We  should  then  have 
satis&ctory  results  at  little  cost  of 
time.  But  as  to  setting  children 
who  cannot  read  a  line  of  Latin  to 
dibble  words  by  rule  thumbed  out 
of  the  Dictionary  or  Gradus,  at  ten 
times  the  cost  of  time,  and  with 
pam  instead  of  pleasure,  this  also 
IS, in  the  true  spirit  of  the '  Primer' 
system,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
This  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
is  the  reason  that  so  many  school 
years  pass  away,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  are  like  hieroglyphics  after 
all.  We  know  a  young  lady  who 
had  read  all  the  ^Ma^d'  of  Virgil 
and  M  the  'Iliad'  of  Homer  by 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  she 
did  accurately  and  well,  with  no 
more  grammar  than  verbs  and  nouns 
to  start  with,  trusting  to  her  fieither's 
conmaents  on  the  idioms  as  they 
occurred.  Had  she  begun  in  the 
'Primer'  ^stem  she  would  barely 
have  been  out  of  the  gramnuun;, 
much  less  into  the  languages,  if  not 
stopped  altogether  at  the  onset 
Economize  Qie  time  wasted  at 
school  about  grammar  before  it  can 
be  understood,  as  also  about  yeraes 
and  other  exercises,  before  the  boy 
has  words  for  either,  and  our  public 
schools  might  b^gin  to  teach  Latin 
and  Greek  in  no  homoeopathic 
quantities.  At  present,  with  nine- 
teen boys  out  of  twenty,  the  years 
at  school  are  spent  all  about  the 
foundation,  and  one  never  to  bear  a 
superstructure — ^in  short,  a  school- 
boy's pursuit  of  clasflical  literature 
reminds  us  of  old  Mathews'  story 
of  the  Cockney  at  the  Eppin^  Hunt 
crying  out,  '  Coachman,  drive  me 
a  one-and-sixpenny  fieure  after  the 
siagl' 
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THE  Old  Bailey !  Ugly  worda— 
asBOciated  (in  aLondonec's  mind, 
&t  all  events)  with  greasy  Bqnalor, 
crime  of  every  description,  a  cold, 
bleak-iooking  prison,  with  an  awful 
htUe  iron  door,  three  feet  or  so  from 
the  ground,  trial  by  jnry,  black 
capa,  bullying  coansel,  a  'vieiblf 
affected'  jndge,  prevaricatiDg  wit- 
neaseB,  and  a  misetable,  trembling, 
damp  prisoner  in  a  dock.  The  Old 
Bailey — or  rather  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court,  held  at  the  Old  Bailey-- 
is,  piir  txeellenix,  the  criminal  court 
of  the  country.  In  it  all  the  escel- 
leaoee  and  all  the  disadvantages  of 
OUT  criminal  procedure  are  deve- 
loped  to  an  extiaordinary  degree. 
Tne  Old  Bailey  joiiee  are  at  onoe 
more  cleanighled  and  more  pig- 
headed than  any  country  jury.  The 
local  Judges — that  is  to  say,  the  Be- 
oorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant — 
are  more  logical,  and  more  inHexible, 
and  better  lawyers  than  the  oone- 
sponding  djgnitariee  in  any  of  onr 
seeaion  towns.  The  ooonsel  are 
keener  in  their  conduct  of  defences 
tium  are  the  majority  of  circuit  and 
aessioue  coansel;  uid  at  the  same 
time  the  tone  of  their  oroes-eza- 
miDationB  is  not  so  gentlemanly,  and 


altogother  they  are  lees  scmpnloufl 
in  their  method  of  oonduoting  the 
cases  entrusted  to  them,  The  wit- 
neasee  ore  more  intelligent  and  less 
trustworthy  than  conntry  witnesses. 
The  officers  of  the  court  keep  silence 
more  eCGciently,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  mote  offensive  in  their  ge- 
neral deportment  than  the  ofScers 
of  any  other  court  in  the  kingdom. 
And  lastly,  the  degree  of  the  pri- 
soners' guilt  seems  to  take  a  wider 
scope  than  it  does  in  cases  tried  on 
circoit.  More  innocent  men  are 
charged  with  crime  and  more  guilty 
men  escape  at  the  Old  Bailey  than 
at  any  other  conrt  in  the  kingdom ; 
because  the  juries,  being  LoBdoners, 
are  more  accustomed  to  look  upon 
niceties  of  eridenoe  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  and  in  many  cases 
come  into  the  jury  box  with  exag- 
gerated views  of  what  constitutes  a 
'  reasonable  donbt,'  and  so  are  dis- 
posed to  give  a  verdict  for  the  pri- 
soner, when  a  country  jniy  would 
convict. 

The  Old  Bailey,  although  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  is  beautifolly 
compact.  You  oan  be  detained  there 
between  the  time  of  your  committal 
and  youi  tzial — yon  can  be  tried 
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tliere,  eentenced  thera,  condemned- 
celled  there,  and  oomfortabl;  hanged 
sjid  bnried  there,  withont  having  to 
leare  the  bailding,  except  for  the 
pnrpose  of  going  on  to  the  Bcaffold. 
In  a  short  time  executions  will  pro- 
bablj  be  conducted  privately,  and 
then  thete  will  be  no  oocaaioa  to  go 
outside  the  fom  vails  of  the  build- 
ing at  all— the  thing  will  be  done  in 
the  paved  ;Brd  that  separates  the 
Gouit-honse  from  the  prison.  It  will 
then  be  as  thongh  yon  were  tried  in 
the  drawing-ioom,  confined  in  tbe 
Ecallerj,  and  hanged  in  the  bock 
garden. 
The  conrt-hotiBe  contains,  besides 


ample  accommodation  for  the  jadgee, 
aldermen,  common -conncilnieD,  Bbe- 
riSs,  and  under- Bheriffs,  two  large 
conrte,  colled  the  Old  Court  and  Nev 
Conrt,  and  two  or  three  secondary 
courts,  which  are  only  nsed  when 
the  piefisare  of  bnsines  is  rathei 
heavy,  Tbe  gravest  offencee  iire 
aeoally  tried  in  the  Old  Court  cm 
the  Wednesday  oi  Thursday  after 
the  commencement  of  the  senoo, 
on  which  days  one  or  two  of  Uw 
judges  &om  Westminster  sit  at  tba 
OldBailey.  Tbe  arrangement  of  tbe 
Old  Court  may  be  taken  as  a  tole- 
rably fair  sample  of  a  criminal  conrt 
The  bench  occupieB  one  aide  of  tbe 


conrt,  and  the  dock  faces  ii  On  tbe 
right  of  the  bench  are  the  jury-box 
and  witness-bos ;  on  the  left  are  the 
Beats  for  privileged  witnesses  and 
visitors,  and  also  for  tbe  reporters 
and  jurymen  in  waiting.  The  space 
bounded  by  the  bench  on  one  side, 
tbe  dock  on  another,  the  jury-box: 
on  a  third,  and  the  reporters'  box  on 
the  fourth,  is  occupied  by  counsel 
and  attorneys,  the  larger  half  being 
assigned  to  the  counsel.  Over  the 
dock  is  the  public  gallery,  to  which 
admission  was  formerly  obtained  by 
payment  of  a  fee  to  the  warder.  It 
IS  now  free  to  about  thirty  of  the 
public  at  large  at  one  time,  who  can 
iee  nothing  of  the  prisoner  except 


bis  scalp,  and  hear  very  little  of 
what  is  going  on. 
'  The  form  in  wbich  a  criminal  trial 
is  conducted  is  briefly  as  follows. 
The  case  is  submitted  to  the  gnui 
jury,  and  if,  on  examination  of  om 
or  more  of  tho  witnesses  for  the  pfi>- 
seoution,  they  find  a  prim&-fadei»^ 
against  the  prisoner,  a  '  troe  hill '  i< 
found,  and  handed  to  the  clerk  ti 
arraigns  in  open  court  Tbe  prt- 
Boner  is  then  called  npcm  to  (dead; 
and,  in  tbe  event  of  his  jdeadii^ 
'guilty,'  the  facts  of  tbe  case  on 
briefly  stated  t?  oonnsel,  together 
with  a  statement  of  a  previous  ora- 
viction,  if  the  pneoner  is  as  oU 
offendei,  and  the  judga  pasKe  s^* 
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tence.    If  the  prifioner  pleads  *  not 
guilty/  the  trial  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing form.    The  indictment  and 
glea  are  both  read  over  to  the  jury 
7  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  and  they  are 
charged  by  him  to  try  whether  the 
priaoner  is  '  gnilty '  or  '  not  guilty.' 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  then 
opens  the  case  briefly  or  at  length, 
as  its  nature  may  suggest,  and  then 
proceeds  to  call  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.    At  the  close  of  the 
'examination  in  chief  of  each  wit- 
ness, the  counsel  for  the  defence  (or, 
in  the  absence  of  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, the  prisoner  himselQ  cross- 
examines.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
examination  and  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has 
the  privilege  of  summing  up  the 
arguments  that  support  his  case. 
If  witnesses  are  called  for  the  de- 
fence, tiie  defending  counsel  has, 
also,  a  right  to  sum  up ;  and  in  that 
case  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion has  a  right  of  reply.     The 
matter  is  then  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  who  '  sums  up,'  placing 
the  facts  of  the  case  clearly  and  im- 
X)artial]y  before  the  jury,  pointing 
oat  discrepancies  in  the  evidence, 
clearing  the  case  of  all  superfluous 
matter,  and  dhecting  them  in  all 
the  xx)ints  of  law  that  arise  in  the 
case.    The  jury  then  consider  their 
Teidict,  and,  when  they  are  agreed, 
gire  it  in  open  court,  and  the  pri- 
aoner at  the  bar  is  asked  whether  he 
has  anything  to  say  why  the  sen- 
tence of  law  shall  not  be  passed 
upon  him.    This  question  is  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form,  and  the 
indge  rarely  waits  for  an  answer, 
bnt  proems  immediately  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  prisoner. 

A  visitor  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to 
whom  the  courts  of  Westminster  or 
Guildhall  are  fiimiliar,  will  probably 
be  very  much  struck  with  tne  difler- 
enoe  between  the  manner  in  which 
the  Nisi  Frius  and  the  criminal  bar- 
risteni  are  treated  by  the  officials  of 
their  xespectiye  courts.  At  West- 
xDiDster  &e  ushers,  who  are  most 
mipleasaiit  in  their  demeanour  to- 
wards the  public  at  large,  are  as 
deferential  m  their  tone  to  the  bar 
as  so  many  club  servants.  like 
K»thleen's  cow,  though  vicious  to 
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others,  they  are  gentle  to  them.  In- 
deed, at  Westminster  the  bar  are 
treated  by  all  the  officials  as  gentle- 
men of  jxMition  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect to  be.    But  at  the  Old  Bailey 
it  is  otherwise.    They  appear  to  be 
on  fiuniliar  terms  with  criers,  u^ers, 
thieves'  attorneys,  clerks,  and  police 
Serjeants.    Attorneys' clerks,  of  Ib- 
raelitish  aspect,  buttonhole  them; 
bumptious  criers  elbow  them  right 
and  left,  and  the  policeman  on  duty 
at  the  bar-entrance  chafis  them  with 
haughty  condescension.    Of  course 
there  are  many  gentlemen  at  the 
criminal  bar  whose  professional  po- 
sition overawes  even  this  overbear- 
ing  functionary;    but  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  there  are  a  great 
many  needy  and  unscrupulous  prac« 
titioners  at  the  Old  Bailey,  who  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  every- 
body in  office ;  for  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate foct  that  almost  everybody  in 
office  has  it  in  his  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  do  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister a  good  turn.    'Dockers,'  or 
briefs  handed  directly  from  the  pri- 
soner in  the  dock  to  counsel,  without 
the  expensive  intervention  of  an 
attorney,  are  distributed  pretty  well 
at  the  discretion  of  the  warder  in 
the  dock,  or  of  the  gaoler  to  whose 
custody  the  prisoner  has  been  en- 
trusted since  his  committal ;  and 
there^are  a  few  needy  barristers  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  allow  their  clerks 
to  tout  among  prisoners'  friends  for 
briefs  at  half  fees.    It  is  only  &ir  to 
state  that  the  counsel  who  resort  [to 
these  ungentlemanly  dodges  form 
but  a  snubll  proportion  of  the  bar- 
risters  who   practise  at  the  Old 
Bailey ;  but  still  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  a£fect  most  seriously 
the   tone  that  is  adopted  by  Old 
Bailey  officials  towards  the  bar  as  a 
body. 

The  conventional  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister, however,  is  a  type  that  is  gra- 
dually dying  out  The  rising  men 
at  the  criminal  bar  are  ceriainly  far 
from  being  all  that  could  be  deaured ; 
but  their  tone  in  cross-examination 
is  more  gentlemanly  than  that  com- 
monly in  vogue  among  Old  Bailey 
barristers  of  twenty  years  since. 
There  are  a  few  among  them  who 
occasionally  attempt  to  bully,  not 
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only  the  witneaEes,  bat  even  the 
judge  and  jury ;  bat  thej  alwaya  get 
the  worst  of  it.  Ab  a.  mie,  croea- 
examiaations  are  coDdacted  more 
fiiirly  than  they  were,  und  a  deter- 
miDBtioD  to  convict  at  any  price  is 
rarer  on  the  port  of  a  proaecnting 
connsel  than  of  yore.  If  some 
meona  could  be  adopted  to  clear  the 
court  of  the  tenting  connael^  or,  at 
all  events,  to  lendei  their  dlBcredit^ 
ftble  toctlca  inoperative,  a  great 
change  for  the   better  would  be 


court.  Aa  it  ia,  it  ia  almoat  impos- 
sible for  a  young  conusel  to  retain 
his  aelf-reepect  in  the  face  of  the 
annoying  &imiliaiitiee  of  the  under- 
lings ffiOi  whom  he  ia  brought  into 
contact  On  the  occasion  of  our  kgt 
Tiait  to  the  Old  Bailey,  during  the 
trialofJef&ey  for  the  murder  of  Ub 
son,  we  happened  to  witneaa  a  dis- 
pute between  an  insolent  policeman, 
atationed  at  the  bar  entiuice,  and  a 


yonng  harriater  in  robes,  who  waa 
evidently  not  an  habitvi  of  that 
oanrb  The  barriater  had  a  Mend 
vjth  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a 
place  for  hia  friend,  either  in  the 
bar  seats,  or  in  the  aeata  aet  aaide  for 
the  frienda  of  the  bench  and  bar. 
The  policeman  in  queation  placed 
his  arm  acroaa  the  door,  and  abso- 
lutely refosed  to  allow  either  the  har- 
lister  or  hia  iriend  to  enter,  on  the 
fffoond  that  the  oonrt  was  quite  falL 
The  faarriater  sent  his  card  to  the 
nnder^heriff,  who  immediately  gave 
directions  that  both  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar-aeata,  which  were 
oocnpiad  by  about  a  fourth  of  the 
nnmber  vrtuch  they  wou3d  conTeni- 
ently  accommodate,  about  half  of 
the  people  occupying  them  being 


friends  of  counsel  who,  we  Bnppose, 
were  on  more  intimate  larma  with 
the  diBconrteous  functionary  than 
was  the  barriater  in  question.  On 
another  occasion  it  came  to  oar 
knowledge  that  a  barrister,  who  did 
not  habitually  practise  ftt  Ute  Old 
Bailey,  was  refused  admiseiim  at  ttie 
bar  entrance  to  the  conrt-honse  bj 
the  poUoe-sergeant  stationed  then. 
He  showed  Ma  card,  bat  withoat 
avail,  and  eventually  be  exp^eed 
hia  intention  of  forcing  his  way  put 
the  policeman,  and  told  that  official 
that  if  he  stopped  him  he  would  do 
BO  at  hia  peru.  The  policeman  al- 
lowed him  to  pasB,  but  actcallf  told 
another  constable  to  foUow  bun  to 
the  robin^*n»m,  to  see  whether  he 
bad  any  right  there  or  not.  Thebar- 
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riBter,  natural];  axmoyeA.  at  being 
thus  conveyed  in  custody  through 
the  bnilding,  complained  toone  of  £e 
ucdei-eheiifls  for  the  time  boing, 
but  without  obt&ining  the  slightest 
redress.  Of  course  this  system  of 
importiDence  boa  the  efieot  of  con- 
fining Old  Bailey  practice  to  a  thick' 
akinned  few ;  but  it  Aaea  not  tend  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  the  bar  (of  which 
the  Old  Bailey  barrister  is  unfor- 
ttmately  general] j  taken  ae  a  type) ; 
■nd  those  who  are  jealous  for  the 
hoDoor  of  the  profession  should  take 
Blepe  to  do  away  vith  it 


To  a  Btranget,  a  criminal  trial  ia 
always  an  interesting  sight.  If  tb« 
prisoner  happen  to  be  charged  with 
a  crime  of  mogaitade,  he  has  be- 
come  quite  a  public  character  by 
the  time  he  enters  the  dock  to  take 
hia  trial ;  and  it  is  always  interesting 
to  see  how  far  a  publio  character 
corresponds  with  the  ideal  which  we 
have  formed  of  him.  Then  his  da- 
meanour  in  the  dock,  influenced,  as  it 
often  is,  by  the  fluctuating  character 
of  the  evidence  for  and  against  him, 
poesessee  a  grim  interest  for  the 
nnaocostomed  spectator.    He  ia  wit- 


nessiiig  a  real  sensation  drama,  and 
as  the  case  drawa  to  a  doee,  if  the 
eridfloce  has  been  very  oonflictins^ 
be  fselB  an  interest  in  the  issne  akin 
to  that  with  vhiob  a  eporting  mas 
vould  take  in  the  mnning  of  a  great 
laoe.  Then  tlie  deliberationa  <^  the 
jury  on  their  verdict,  the  sharp, 
aoziouii  look  which  the  prisooer 
casta  ever  and  anon  towuda  tiiem, 
the  deep  breath  that  he  draws  as 
Uie  jury  leeame  their  places,  the 
trembling  aniielT,  or,  more  iJEbot- 
ing  still,  the  prelaraaturally  oom- 
preased  lips  and  oontracted  brow, 
with  whicn  he  awaits  the  publica- 
tion of  their  Tsidiot,  and  hia  great. 


deep  eigh  of  relief  when  he  knows 
the  worst,  must  posses  a  painfolin- 
terest  for  all  bnt  those  whom  ftmili»> 
rity  with  Booh  scenes  has  haidened. 
Then  comes  the  sentence,  fbllowed, 
perhaps,  by  a  woman's  sluiek  from 
the  gallery,  and  all  is  over,  as  br  as 
the  spectator  is  concerned.  The 
next  case  is  called  on,  and  new  futs 
and  new  faces  soon  obliterate  any 
painful  eSect  which  the  trial  may 
have  had  upon  his  mind. 

Probably  the  first  impresmon  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  Tisits  the 
Old  Bailey  for  the  first  lime  is  that 
he  never  saw  so  many  nglj  people 
collected  in  any  one  place  Define. 
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The  jndgM  are  not  huidBome  men, 
M  ft  Tule,  the  aldermen  on  Lfae  beof  li 
aevei  are  ;  bariistera,  eipedall;  Old 
Bailey  barristers,  are  the  ugliest  of 
professional  men,  excepting  alwafg 
aolidtors;  the  jury  have  a  bull- 
liesded  look  aboat  them  that  mg- 
geats  that  tbey  bare  been  deaignedly 
•eleoted  bom  lite  moat  stapid  of 
their  daas ;  the  reporters  are  nsnsHj 
dirty,  and  of  eril  saTonr ;  the  under- 
strappers bBTS  a  bloated,  overfed, 
Snmble-like  look  about  tliem,  which 
is  alvayi  a  partionlarly  annoying 
thing  to  a  sensitiTe  mind ;  and  the 
piifioiter,  of  oonise,  looks  (whether 
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gailty  or  innocent)  the  most  nr- 
fianly  of  mankind,  for  be  ttasdG  in 
the  dock.  We  rememba  aeang  t 
man  tried  for  a  burKlary  SOOM  time 
since,  and  we  came  to  the  canclnsim 
that  he  had  the  meet  TillvMHU  Uai 
•with  wtiich  a  man  could  be  coned. 
The  case  against  him  mted  cm  tlx 
testimony  of  as  nice-looking  and  ii- 
genuons  a  tad  ae  ever  stepped  inlo 
a  witness-box.  But,  nnfortmatel; 
for  the  insennons  lad,  a  clear  ilih 
was  established,  the  {Kieooa  vie 
immediately  acquitted,  and  the  nice 
boy,  his  aocoser,  was  trotted  into 
the  dock  <m  a  charge  of  peajui;. 


The  prinoipal  vitnees  against  him 
was  the  former  prisoner,  and  we 
were  perfectly  astounded  at  the  tUae 
eetimate  we  bad  farmed  of  their  re- 
spective physiognomiea.  The  for- 
mer pristmer'a  ttoe  was,  we  found, 
homely  enough ;  but  it  abeolntely 
beamed  with  honest  enthueiaam  in 
the  canse  of  justice,  while  the  nice 
lad's  countenance  turned  ont  to  be 
the  very  ^fe  of  sly,  insidiooB  ras- 
cality. It  IS  astonishing  bow  the 
atmosphere  of  the  dock  inverts  the 
ooontenance  of  any  one  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  it  And  this  leads 
UB  to  the  oonsideration  how  8urpas»- 
ingly  beantifiil  must  that  ballet-girl 


have  been,  who,  even  in  the  dock, 
exercised  so  extraordinary  a  fiuciv- 
tion  over  a  learned  depafy-jndge  *< 
the  Middlesex  sesaioDS  the  oUierdt;. 
We  remember  onoe  to  have  heari  * 
well-known  coonsel,  wbo  was  i^ 
fending  a  singnlary  ill-fovonred  pri- 
soner, Eay  to  the  jury, '  Gentlemen, 
you  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  any  effect  which  the 
prisoner's  oppearanoe  may  have 
upon  yon.  Bemember,  he  is  in  tbe 
dock ;  and  I  will  niLdertake  to  mj, 
that  if  my  lard  were  to  be  tatei 
from  the  bench  npon  which  be  is 
sitting:,  and  placed  where  the  pn- 
eoner  is  now  standing,  yon,  who  are 
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Tmaccnstomed  to  criminal  trials, 
voold  find,  eron  in  his  lordship's 
fuw,  indioations  of  crime  which  jon 
Toald  look  for  in  yain  in  any  other 
ntnation !'  In  hirness  we  withhold 
the  learaed  judge's  name. 

Porhaps  the  most  ill-faTonred 
among  this  iII-faTonred  tethering  are 
to  bo  found  among  the  thieves'  at- 
tome;B.  There  are  some  Old  Bailej 
attorneyB  who  are  respectable  men, 
and  it  oRcn  happens  that  a  higblj- 
respectshle  solicitor  has  occasion  to 
pay  an  eiceptiona!  visit  to  this  esta- 
blishment, jost  as  queen's  counsel 
of  Btanding  at  Nisi  Prios  are  often 
employed  in  cases  of  grave  impor- 
tance; bat  these  solicitors  of  stand- 
ing are  the  ezoeption,  and  the  dirtf, 
cunning-looking,  hook-nosed,  nn- 
saTonry  little  Jews,  with  thick  gold 
rings  on  their  stnbby  fingers,  and 
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crisp  black  htur  cnrling  down  their 
backs,  the  rule.  They  are  the  em- 
bodjment  of  meat,  drink,  washing, 
and  profeeaional  repntation  to  the 
needy  barristers  whom  the;  employ, 
and  Bfi  such,  their  intimacy  is,  of 
course,  much  oonrted  and  in  great 
request  Of  course  many  Old  Bailey 
barrLsters  are  utterly  independent  of 
this  ill-foTonred  race;  bnt  there  are, 
unfortunately,  too  many  men  to  bo 
found  whose  only  road  to  profee- 
sional  success  lies  in  the  good-wiU 
of  these  gentry.  There  are,  among 
the  thieree'  lawyers,  men  of  aonte 
intelligence  and  hononrable  repute, 
and  who  do  their  work  extremely 
well :  but  the  majority  of  them  ara 
sneaking,  underhand,  grovelling 
practitioners,  who  are  utterly  nnie- 
coguized  by  men  of  good  sttmding. 
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CHAELIE  CAEEW. 
Et  teb  Authob  of  'Dxnis  Doiinib/  'On  Guabd/  'Walter  Gobikg/  etc. 


CHAPTEBIIL 

IN  HCNOUE  OF  OHABUB. 


THEBE  was  not  mnoh  of  an 
echo  about  the  Fox-oover ;  but 
what  there  was  soffered  to  prolong 
the  last  notes  of  Jack  Markbam*s 
Toioe  without  interruption.  When 
it  had  quite  died  away,  Di«  with  a 
little  difficulty  and  a  littie  conscious- 
ness, spoke — 

'Thanks,  Mr.  Markham;  how 
well  your  yoioe  filled  this  space; 
didn^it^CharUe?' 

'Wonderfully/  Mr.  Carew  re- 
plied, with  the  carelessness  that  is 
more  offensiye  when  united  to  warm 
words  than  to  cool  ones. 

'Can  you  sing,  Charlie?'  the 
younger  sister  asked,  abruptly.  And 
he  skrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, 
'  Oh,  no,'  as  if  singing  and  he  might 
never  be  named  together  on  any 
tenns. 

'  But  you  half  promised,'  Di  said, 
ooazingly;  'do  ny,  Charlie.'  The 
pleader  was  so  lovely  and  so  loving, 
that  Mr.  Carew  could  not  be  very 
much  disgusted  with  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  female  mind,  which 
could  lead  a  girl  to  ask  a  man  who 
couldn't  '  to  try  to  sing,'  in  these 
days  of  vocal  perfection. 

'  Why  mar  such  perfect  harmony 
as  there  is  in  this  scene  and  atmo- 
sphere by  making  a  row?'  he  whis- 
pered to  Miss  Prescott.  '  Let  those 
fellows  go  on  drinking  sherry  and 
destroying  sound,  and  you  two  girls 
come  for  a  stroll  with  me.' 

'  Very  well,'  Di  acquiesced.  She 
would  have  liked  it  better  had  he 
suggested  that  she  should  accom- 
pjany  him  in  the  stroll  without  her 
sister.  But,  it  was  kind  to  Nellie, 
at  any  rate,  to  include  her  in  the 
plan ;  so  Di  rose  in  response,  blithely 
making  the  best  of  it 

'  Ah,  this  is  good !'  Mr.  Carew  ex- 
claimed, as  with  his  two  companions 
he  got  out  of  earshot  of  the  two 
Preecotts  and  Jack  Markham.  'I 
declare  to  you,  Di,  if  s  the  first  mo- 


ment I  have  breathed  freely  to- 
day.' 

*  Is  it?  I  am  sorry  you  should 
have  had  a  sense  of  sujQTocation,' 
Nelly  replied  for  her  sister. 

He  laughed  good-temperedly.  He 
knew  the  girl  was  quietly  laughing 
at  him,  and  thinking  him  'finej^ 
but  this  was  a  chaige  that  he  had 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  being 
made  against  him. 

'  It  was  just  that,  Nellie, "a  sense 
of  suffocation,"  as  you  beantiMly 
express  it  What  else  could  I  have 
had,  I  ask  you,  while  draggiog 
through  turnips,  listening  to  jokes 
of  the  land,  which  those  fd[low8 
made  to  each  other,  or  while  Mr. 
Jack  Markham  mildly  reproached 
Di  in  song  about  the  "  other  day?"' 

'  Poor  Jack !'  Di  muttered,  sofUy. 

'Poor  Jack!'  Nellie  struck  in, 
vigorously.  'Dear  Jack,  I  say.  I  wish 
I  could  console  him,  Mr.  Charlie 
Carew;  he's  worth  any  number  of 
you  that  could  be  given.' 

'  Happily  for  me,  DididntUiinksa' 

'No;  Di's  a  goose— no  rule  for  me,' 
the  girl  replied,  laughing.  'Now, 
Di,  don't  look  as  if  you  thought 
me  a  rare  combination  of  all  the 
most  displeasing  qualities.  I  only 
meant  to  show  my  very  high  appre- 
ciation of  Jack  by  comparing  nim 
to  Charlie;  and  it  Ihad  not  grossly 
exaggerated  in  my  comparison,  you'd 
have  said  it  was  not  meet  they  should 
besomuchasnamedtc^ether.  Now, 
gallant  so  gay,  sit  down  and  tell  me 
whether  you  have  anything  better 
worth  looking  at  than  this  in  the 
Strand/ 

'  No,  indeed,'  he  said,  heartily,  as 
he  seated  himself:  and  no  indeed 
was  the  very  truth. 

Small  as  the  space  they  had 
traversed  fix)m  the  spot  where  they 
had  had  luncheon  was  in  reality,  it 
was  very  far  in  seeming;  for  the 
fiice   of  the   land— or  laUier   its 
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expression— was  utterly  changed. 
Tb^  had  left  the  knoll  called  the 
Fox-cover,  and  the  wide  slope  of 
tomip-field  hehind  them  to  the 
right,  and  had  tamed  a  comer  into 
a  wooded  meadow,  through  which 
a  riyer  ran,  between  banks  that  were 
trimmed  with  alder  and  aspen  trees. 
There  was  a  twin-meadow  opposite 
to  them,  oyer  the  stream,  whose 
bright  damp  green  threw  into  high 
relief  seyend  groni>s  of  dark-rod 
Deyons  and  compactly-built  black 
Scots.  Behind  these,  a  background 
of  wood  rose  in  a  gentle  slope — a 
wood  with  the  memory  of  summer's 
bright  days  stiU  about  it  in  emerald 
tints,  but  with  still  more  of  autumn's 
rich  perfection— of  lawny  browns, 
and  those  even  ruddier  haes — 
those  fuller  splendours  tiiat  nature 
layishes  when  the  year  is  dying 
royally  in  crimson  and  gold. 

It  was  a  very  flEdr  scene;  and 
Charlie  Garew  felt  all  the  fiumess 
of  it  more  fiiUy,  perhaps,  than  either 
of  his  companions.  To  them  it 
lacked  that  cnarm  of  freshness— of 
disfidmilitude  to  the  scenes  through 
which  his  daily  path  lay — ^which  it 
had  for  him.  The  quiet,  clear  riyer, 
creeping  along  between  its  luxu- 
riant Inmks,  slowly,  as  though  it 
were  loath  to  leaye  what  was  so 
fedr,  eyen  for  what  might  be  fiurer; 
the  gentle  breathing  of  the  breeze 
through  the  aspen  boughs;  the 
light  shiyer  it  made  oyer  the  water; 
the  reflections  in  the  latter  of  sky 
and  foliage,  eacl^  idealized  in  some 
mysterious  way ;  the  hush  that  was 
oyer  all  the  world,  as  it  seemed; 
that  tone  of  crispness  which,  how- 
eycr  bright  the  son,  a  September 
day  in  England  never  lacks;  the 
mingling  of  beauty  and  purity,  of 
peace  and  elasticity,— made  place 
and  hour  alike,  for  Charlie  Carew, 
things  never  to  be  forgotten. 

'By  Jove!  a  fellow  might  do 
something  with  his  life  here,  if  he 
only  had  the  time,'  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  long  pause,  daring  which 
Di  had  been  hoping  that  he  wasn't 
bored,  and  NeUie  that  he  was,  in 
order  that  she  might  chaff  him  out 
of  the  frame  of  mind  at  the  first 
fitting  opportunity.  'It  seems  to 
sue  that  it  would  be  just  the  place 
where  you  would  have  plenty  of 


time  to  do  what  you  willed  with 
yourlifa  No  theatres,  and  no  balls, 
and  no  clubs,  and  no ' 

'  Croquet-parties,'' Bi  interropted. 

'  No  croquet-parties !  Oh,incfoedl 
I  fimded  you  had  told  me  you 
played  a  good  deal  about  here,'  Mr. 
Carew  said,  carelessly. 

'  So  we  do ;  I  ought  to  have  said, 
no  Ladbrook  Square,  or  Alice  Leslie.' 

'  Which  speech  would  have  made 
me  regret  her,  if  nothing  else 
would,'  he  replied,  coldly.  And  then 
Nellie  saw  that  all  was  not  quite 
well  with  the  lovers,  and  judged  it 
better  to  leave  them,  saying  she 
'  would  go  back  and  fetch  up  those 
other  la^  boys,  if  they  did  not  mean 
to  shoot  any  more.' 

Like  every  woman  who  gives  vent 
to  a  small  burst  of  jealousy,  Di 
Prescott  had  put  herself  into  tiie 
wrong  place.  It  was  small,  and  she 
knew  it  to  be  small;  and,  harder 
still,  she  knew  that  he  considered  it 
small  '  Oh,  dear,  dear !'  she  thought, 
'  why  did  I  ever  recall  that  horrid 
girl,  with  her  pretty  feot  and  her 
graceful  ways,  to  his  mind?'  Then 
she  remembered  how  admirably  the 
Leslies  always  catered  for  his  enter- 
tainment; how  well  they  got  up 
little  diimers  for  him;  how  par- 
ticular they  were  not  to  have  the 
inevitable  bores  that  are  in  every 
circle  on  the  evenings  when  he  was 
coming ;  how  careful  about  his  coffee, 
and  considerate  about  the  quality  of 
the  strains  that  were  sung  in  his 
ears  ia  their  drawing-room.  She 
remembered  all  these  things,  having 
had  a  good  look  behind  the  scenes 
during  her  six  weeks'  sojourn  with 
them ;  and  she  also  remembered  tbd 
dinner-party  tiiat  was  to  come  off 
that  evening  at  her  mother's  house, 
and  trembled  for  ite  effect  on  him. 

'Dear  Charlie!'  she  said,  softly, 
developing  a  sudden  humility  in 
her  agitation  and  doubt,  that  was 
most  agreeable  to  Mr.  Carew ;  '  dear 
Charlie  1  how  good  you  are  to  find 
things  smoother  than  they  really 
are  down  here,  for  my  sake :  I  know 
what  a  change  it  must  be  for  you.' 

'  This  part  of  it  is  jolly  enough,' 
he  replied,  affectionately  taking  her 
hand  and  placing  it  on  his  arm.  '  I 
should  like  nothing  better  than  for 
this  sort  of  business  to  last,  Di.' 
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'While  the  weather  stayed  fine/ 
^h3  laughed ;  '  and  if  you  had  a  very 
capital,  well-appointed  house  to  go 
home  to  when  it  gets  near  dinner- 
time.' 

'  All  that  goes  without  saying/  he 
Implied;  ' the  well-appointed  house 
must  be  mine,  wherever  I  am ;  and 
whenever  I  settle,  poverty,  discom- 
fort, and  I  wouldn't  long  be  occu- 
pants of  the  same  house/ 

'  Poverty  is  all  relative/  Dl  was 
beginning,  when  he  interrupted  her 
to  say — 

'  My  dear  girl,  so  are  most  thmgs.' 
Then  he  laughed,  and  added  that, 
though  it  might  be  true  that  man 
wanted  but  little  here  below,  nor 
wanted  that  little  long,  still,  for  his 
part,  he  would  like  to  have  it  re- 
markably good.  And  then  poor  Di 
had  a  qualm  of  fear  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  a  little  worldly, 
superadded  to  some  others. 

After  a  time — and  the  time  passed 
very  quickly  in  that  clear,  bright, 
vigorous  air,  on  that  sweet  spot 
where  only  the  water  reflected,— -it 
was  borne  in  upon  Di's  mind  that 
they  had  better  look  for  the  pony- 
carriage  and  go  home  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

'  We  are  to  dine  at  half-past  six 
instead  of  six,  to-day,  Charlie/  she 
said  at  last,  rising  up ;  'we  must  go 
back  to  the  Fox-cover,  because  of 
Pet  and  Nellie.' 

'1  feel  very  much  more  in- 
clined to  stay  here,'  Charlie  replied, 
languidly,  stretching  himself  at 
greater  length  upon  the  grass ;  '  it's 
an  awful  nuisance  to  get  up  and  go 
in  from  this  to  the  certainty  of  being 
bored.' 

'  Beally  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say  or  what  to  leave  unsaid,'  the 
girl  answered,  rather  sadly;  '  you 
place  me  in  a  peculiarly  painfal 
position;  if  you  have  no  feeling 
against  doing  this  yourself,  I  can 
scarcely  hope  to  influence  you.' 

He  jumped  up  at  once.  '  Tou 
are  a  darling/  he  exclaimed,  his  face 
flushing  as  he  spoke.  '  I  half  feared 
you  would  pout  and  try  to  say 
sharp  things,  and  by  Jove  I  couldn't 
have  answered  for  myself  if  you 
had ;  but  nothing  sweeter  ever  ex- 
orcised a  devil  out  of  a  man  than 
that  look  of  yours  just  now.    But, 


darling,  this  is  your  time — to  please 
you  111  lay  myself  out  to  Mmuse 
your  mother's  guests,  tell  them 
anecdotes  even.' 

She  laughed.  *  I  wont  ask  such 
a  sacrifice,  only  dont  make  fbn,  and 
don't  be  too  fine,  as  NeUie  calls  it: 
and  oh,  Charlie,  if  you  and  my  bro- 
thers could  like  each  other  a  Utfcle? 
just  for  my  sake.' 

'  For  your  sake  who  would  not 
promise  even  harder  things?  In 
return,  don't  let  that  fellow  sing 
his  sentimental  twaddle,  and  stum- 
ble over  melodious  allusions  to  what 
may  or  may  not  be  the  rallying 
points  of  both  your  memories  con- 
cerning the  "  other  day."' 

'  Now,  Charlie/  she  released  her 
hand  from  his  arm  as  they  walked, 
and  carried  herself  more  erectly  and 
firmly  at  once, — '  now  Charlie,  un- 
derstand, all  that  you  tell  me  to  do 
thaf  s  right  111  do ;  but  I  wiU  not 
cut  an  old  friend  for  nothing.' 

'  I  don't  ask  you  to  cut  hun.' 

'  I  don't  mean  to  "  cut/'  in  your 
sense  of  the  word ;  I  mean  that  I 
can't  cut  one  of  the  kindest  hearts 
in  the  world;  not  listen  to  him 
whoiever  he  sings  and  whenever  he 
speaks ;  can't  you  trust  me  to  do  it, 
CharUe?' 

'  Trust  you ;  I  should  have  rather 
a  poor  opinion  of  myself  if  I  couldn't 
trust  you  with  him,  or  a  dozen  like 
him.' 

'  I  don't  believe  that  there  are  a 
dozen  to  be  found  like  him/  she 
replied,  injudiciously;  '  he  may  not 
be  polished  or  clever,  partionlarly 
clever  that  is,  but  he  is  true  and 
generous  in  every  way;  generous 
in  act  and  generous  in  thought.' 

'  I  give  him  up  to  you  with  all 
his  merits,  Di;  don't  expect  me  to 
admire  him,  that's  all ;  he's  not  in 
my  line ;  where  is  your  sister?' 

'  Gone  home  with  the  boys,  I 
suppose,'  Di  replied,  quietly.  She 
was  feeling  very  much  subdued, 
too  much  so  for  the  beauty  of  the 
dying  day  to  make  any  appeal  to  her 
tast&  '  I  shall  really  be  glad  to  get 
into  the  gig  and  have  a  rest/  she 
said  wearily,  as  they  came  up  to 
where  Pet  was  tethered. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  six  when 
they  reached  home ;  some  of  their 
guests  had   already  arrived,  and 
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Mrs.  Presoott  was  wafting  anxioasly 
about  the  house,  makuQg  fervent 
inquiries  of  people  who  were  not  at 
all  in  a  position  to  give  her  reliable 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Carew  and  her  eldest 
daughter.  Nellie  was  dressed,  quite 
ready  for  and  equal  to  the  task  of 
entertaining  the  assembled  guests 
as  well  as  they  would  be  enter- 
tained before  diinner.  But  Nellie 
was  not  the  pride  of  her  heart—her 
recently-engaged  daughter. 

'  Where  can  Di  be  ?'  Mrs.  Presoott 
asked  for  the  fiftieth  time,  with  a 
port  of  ever-fresh  interrogatory  air 
of  Nellie;  and  Nellie  made  precisely 
the  same  answer  she  had  given  an 
hour  before  on  first  enteiing  the 
house. 

'  Well,  mamma,  I  left  her  up  in 
the  old  meadow  with  Charlie; 
where  she  may  be  now  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,' 

At  length  poor  Mrs.  Presoott  got 
plaintive.  '  Di  should  not  be  so 
thoughtless,'  she  murmured  to  her 
two  sons  and  Nellie  in  succession ; 
'  she  can  dress  quickly,  but  there's 
Mr.  Carew,  with  all  those  studs, 
and  Tom  and  Flora  have  been  here 
an  hour.' 

'  Their  own  fietult  for  coming  so 
early/  Nellie  rejoined  lightly ;  '  how- 
ever, here  they  come,  whipping  up 
Pet  as  if  it  was  all  his  faidt,  poor 
little  fellow;  so  ease  your  mind, 
mother.' 

But  Mrs.  Preecott's  mind  would 
not  submit  to  being  eased  until  she 
had  been  out  into  the  hall  to  wel- 
come and  offer  them  such  aids  to 
speedy  dressing  as  suggested  them- 
selves to  her  mind. 

'  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Carew,'  the 
kind  old  lady  began,  eagerly,  '  you 
haven't  much  time  to  spare,  cook 
being  punctual  to  a  fault,  as  I  some- 
times say ;  still  a  glass  of  sherry  with 
an  egg  beaten  up  you  know  wouldn't 
take  a  minute.' 

'  My  dear  madam,  before  dinner, 
no,  thank  you.' 

'  What,  not  after  your  hard  day's 
walking — now  do,  or  a  nice  cup  of 
coffee;  it's  made  all  ready  for  the 
evening.' 

Charlie  Carew  groaned  in  spirit. 
'  Precious  stuff  it  will  be  when  a 
fellow  has  to  take  it,'  he  thought ; 


but  he  only  said  aloud ,  '  No,  thanks ; 
but  if  I  could  have  some  bitters  I 
should ' 

*  I've  the  very  thing  for  you,'  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  said,  ener- 
getically, '  it  shall  be  sent  up  to 
your  room  directly.'  And  then 
Mr.  Charlie  Carew  did  manage  to  get 
himself  away  to  dress. 

It  did  come  to  him  directly,  and 
then  he  was  ungrateful  enough  to 
find  it  unfit  to  drink.  When  he 
had  signified  his  desire  for  '  bitters,' 
he  had  no  idea  that  he  would  be 
offered  a  decoction  of  Seville  orange- 
peel  in  sweet  sherry  as  a  substitute, 
and  he  did  not  api>rove  of  it  He 
tasted  it  and  put  it  down  with  an 
unmistakeable  expression  of  face — 
an  expression  tnat  was  unmis- 
takeable even  to  the  rather  obtuse 
mind  of  the  more  than  rather  an- 
cient handmaiden  who  had  brought 
him  the  draught  When  he  was 
left  alone  he  went  on  dressing  and 
grumbling  to  himself,  and  so  did 
not  make  ^much  way  with  his  toilet, 
and  had  to  be  smnmoned  finally, 
which  put  him  further  out  of 
temper,  and  was  altogether  in  an 
ill  frame  of  mind  when  he  did  go 
down  to  the  dinner  that  was  given 
in  his  honour. 

Why  would  these  people  give 
festivities  for  him  ?  He  asked  himself 
the  question  with  a  groan  almost, 
when  he  was  led  to  the  slaughter 
by  Miss  Price,  to  whom  he  was 
handed  over  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-roouL  '  Charlie,  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  my  particular 
friend.  Miss  Price,'  Di  whispered 
to  him;  and  he  bowed  a  graceful 
assent  to  the  request,  and  wished 
finally  that  he  had  heea  bom  in 
that  advanced  period  when  a  man's 
engaging  himself  to  a  girl  shall  not 
mean  that  he  engages  himself  to  all 
her  kith  and  kin. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he 
did  not  like  Miss  Price.  She  was  a 
fine,  fair  girl,  with  a  large  expanse  of 
white  neck  and  shoulder,  unbe- 
comingly outlined  by  a  badly-cut  low 
muslin  dress.  She  was  a  volatile 
young  lady,  too— a  girl  who  was  said 
to  Y^LYe  '  such  spirits '  by  her 
friends,  and  who  was  denominated 
a  '  regular  brick '  by  her  brother, 
whose  house  she  kept  very  much 
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to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  She 
was,  in  fact,  rather  loud  and  rather 
fieist,  and  she  was  indisputably  not 
I>retty  nor  well  bred  enough  to  be 
either  with  impunity. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  had 
come  oyer  to  dine  at  the  Frescotts' 
in  a  way  of  which  Mr.  Garew,  the 
rather  conyentional,  could  not  at  all 
approve.  '  Shall  we  have  a  good 
moon  to-night,  Mr.  Garew?'  she 
asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated 
at  the  table;  and  when  he  rather 
languidly  replied  he  '  didn't  know, 
IJie  moon  nerer  interested  him  in 
England/  she  went  on  to  say — 

'Ah!  but  it  does  me,  you  see;  for 
in  the  first  place  I  have  never  been 
out  of  England,  and  in  the  second 
place  I  am  going  home  tandem  to- 
night' 

*  Going  home,  I  bog  your  pardon, 
howV 

'  Tandem,'  she  replied,  laughing. 
'  Tom  wanted  to  try  a  new  leader ; 
he's  always  impatient,  so  he  said  he 
would  dnve  me  over  or  not  come 
himself  at  all.  I  preferred  his  com- 
pany, and  risked  a  spill.' 

Charlie  Carew  sipped  his  wine; 
Di's  particular  Mend  rather  took 
his  breath  away. 

'What  do  you  think  of  Jack 
Markham?'  the  young  lady  went 
on ;  '  he's  our  great  card  about  here, 
you  must  know.' 

'  Seems  a  very  nice  fellow,'  Charlie 
replied,  loftily. 

'  Yes,  he  is,  and  isn't  he  hand- 
some, Mr.  Carew?  I  never  saw 
such  eyes  in  my  life.  Then  he  does 
ride  so.  Oh  I  I  can  tell  you  Di  has 
been  very  much  envied  and  very 
much  wondered  at.' 

'  Indeed,'  he  said,  stiffly. 

'Tes,  indeed.  Now,  just  look  at 
faim ;  doesn't  he  look  well,  talking 
to  Nellie?  I  do  hope  hell  take  a 
fancy  to  Nellie  as  he  can't  have  Di,' 
Miss  Price  went  on,  fervently,  in 
touching  unconsciousness  of  the 
keen  desire  Charlie  had  to  strangle 
her. 

'I  see  nothing  but  a  blue-eyed 
booby,'  he  said,  rather  coldly.  '  You 
must  forgive  me  for  not  giving  the 
local  hero  a  lofty  place  in  my  Pan- 
theon at  once,  Miss  Price;  but  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  him  to-day, 
and  I  am  rather  tired.' 


'What  did  he  do  to  tire  you?* 
Miss  Price  afiked,  bluntly. 

'  He  did  a  great  deal,  not  to  tire 
me,  of  course;  looking  back  upon 
the  day  it  seems  to  be  all  Mr.  Jack 
Markham's  shooting  and  singing; 
he  did  botii  delightfully,  of  course : 
still  I  am  tired.' 

'What  did  he  sing?'  the  girl 
asked,  eagerly. 

'Something  about  the  "other 
day,"  nothing  very  thrilling  or  re- 
markable, and  with  some  uncom- 
monly difficult  words  to  enunciate 
at  the  end  of  each  verse.' 

'  Ah,  I  know,  "  warp  and  woof;" 
they  are  hard  to  sing,  but  if  s  a 
pretty  thing.  Jack  wrote  and  com- 
posed it  himsel£  I  remember  tiie 
day  he  did  it,  too.' 

'  Pray  &vour  me  with  the  remi- 
niscence,' Charlie  asked,  politely. 

'  Well,  there  is  no  hsirm  in  my 
mentioning  it,  because  if  Di  hasn^ 
told  you  she  will  tell  you,  or  I 
wouldn't  peach.  You  know  he 
liked  Di  very  much,  and  once  they 
seemed  to  be  very  good  friends,  oh ! 
for  a  long  time ;  then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, Di  altered.  I  suppose  it  was 
when  she  found  he  wanted  to  be 
more  than  an  old  friend,  you  know. 
And  just  after  she  had  altered  I  was 
here  with  her  one  day,  and  we  took 
them  out  their  luncheon  (as  Di  and 
Nellie  did  you  to-day),  and  we  got 
singing  after  it,  and  he  made  up 
those  lines,  and  I  do  say  they're 
clever.' 

Meanwhile  an  equally  interesting 
conversation  was  being  carried  on 
between  Di  and  Jack  Markham.  It 
had  fallen  to  that  gentleman's  lot 
to  take  Miss  Presoott  in  to  dinner, 
and  in  his  honest,  jolly  way,  he  was 
very  happy  in  his  lot,  and  very  de- 
sirous of  proving  to  himself  whether 
Di  had  satisfaction  in  it  also,  or 
whether  she  simply  looked  upon  it 
as  an  infliction,  temporary  as  it 
was. 

'  It  was  like  old  times  to  see  yon 
in  the  field  to-day,'  he  said  pze- 
sentiy. 

'Yes,  quite,  wasn't  it?'  she  re- 
plied, without  much  thoughts  She 
was  occupied  in  admiring  Charlie's 
style,  and  Charlie's  graosfui,  n<m- 
cbalant  manner  of  eating  a  dinner 
that  had  been  subject  of  aoiemii 
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oonaideration  with  her  mother  for 
some  days. 

'  And  yet  not  quite  like  old  times, 
was  it?'  .Jack  went  on,  with  his  face 
flushing  a  little,  and  his  voice  shak- 
ing: 'it  was  queer  to  me  at  first  to 
hear  him  speaking  to  yon  as  Di,  and 
to  think  he  is  going  to  take  yon 
away  from  US  all.  When  is  it  to  be  ?' 

'I  really  can  hardly  say.  Jack/ 
tiie  girl  replied,  nervously. 

'Will  you  promise  to  tell  me 
yourself  when  it  is  to  be  ?  I  would 
rather  hear  it  from  yon  than  from 
any  one  else.  Td  rather  you  should 
see  what  I  shan't  be  able  to  help 
showing  than  any  one  else.' 

'Jack!'  she  murmured,  deprecai- 
ingly,  almost  piteously. 

'  Yes,  you  Imow  it  will  be  a  sharp 
Uow  for  me,'  he  continued;  'but 
you  would  not  have  dealt  it  if  you 
<x>uld  have  helped  it,  I  know  that; 
and  it  isn't  so  bad  as  it  would  have 
been  if  he  were  not  a  good  fellow : 
but  he  is  a  good  fellow,  I'm  sure  of 
that' 

'  A  good  fellow !'  The  praise  wajs 
so  very  mediocre  when  applied  to 
such  perfection.  Di  had  to  summon 
up  all  her  long-suflfering  with  regard 
to  Jack  Markham  before  she  could 
answer  calmly — 

'Indeed  he  is.  Jack,  everything 
that  every  one  can  desire.  The 
Leslies  know  him  well,  and  they 
thought  no  one  on  earth  like  him; 
that  is  to  say,'  she  added  with  a 
laugh,  'they  thought  so  until  he 
was  engaged  to  me ;  now  they  think 
less  of  him.' 

'  I  remember  Miss  Leslie  staying 
with  you  once,  a  pretty  little  girl,' 
Jack  replied. 

'She's  a  pretty  big  girl  now,  tall, 
with  a  wonderfully  good  figure. 
You  should  hear'— she  paused,  and 
then  made  a  little  effort  of  gene- 
rosity, and  added,  'you  should  hear 
Mr.  (krew  talk  about  her  feet  when 
she's  playing  croquet.' 

'Is  she  coming  to  see  you  at  all 
this  year?' 

'She  has  promised  to  be  one  of 
my  bridesmaids,'  Di  answered. '  Now, 
Jfusk,  take  my  advice,  and  see  a  good 
deal  of  her  while  she  is  here :  if  you 
do  you  won't  be  able  to  help  liking 
her,  and  then  she  won't  be  able  to 
help  liking  you.' 


'That  did  not  follow  in  another 
case,'  he  said,  meaningly ;  and  she 
laughed  and  shook  her  head,  and 
said — 

'  You  had  been  like  a  dear  brother 
to  me  so  long  that  I'm  not  to  be 
cited.  Alice  has  ten  times  my 
sense.' 

'How  shall  you  like  living  in 
London  ?'  Jack  asked,  frrelevantly. 

'Oh!  very  much,  I  fancy— any- 
where with  Charlie,'  Di  answered, 
ruthlessly. 

'  You'll  find  it  a  great  change.' 

'Of  course  I  shalL  You're  like 
manmia;  she  tells  me  constantly 
that  I  shall  not  have  fresh  eggs  and 
unlimited  supplies  of  cream  and 
home-made  bread;  as  if  I  lived  on 
those  things  and  never  ate  anything 
else.  And  another  grievous  depri- 
vation she  has  in  store  for  me.  I ' 
shall  have,  no  lavender  out  of  my 
own  garden  to  dry  and  put  in  my 
drawers.  It  never  occurs  to  her' 
that  I  may  buy  some  ready  cut  in 
Govent  Garden,  or  that  I  mayn't,  as 
I  hato  it' 

He  smiled.  'You'll  miss  other 
things  more  than  eggs  and  lavender, 
Di :  you'll  miss  your  friends.' 

'I  shall  see  them  always,'  the  girl 
answered,  hurriedly.  'London  is 
not  Central  Africa.' 

'Not  always,  or  often  even,  Di, 
unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken. 
No,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
lose  you  when  you  marry.' 

'That's  simply  absurd,'  she  re- 
plied. 'I  shali  always  be  glad  to 
see  my  friends ;  if  s  unkind  of  you 
to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  subject' 

But  though  she  said  this  firmly, 
she  did  not  feel  by  any  means  sure 
that  Charlie  Carew  would  be  glad 
to  see  her  friends;  and  it  did  occur 
to  her  that  unless  he  displayed  some 
such  feeling,  her  friends  would  very 
seldom  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  theuL 

Mr.  Carew  was  the  first  to  rejoin 
the  ladies.  He  had  not  exactly  held 
aloof  from  the  other  men,  but  he 
had  not  mixed  well  with  them.  He 
knew  by  intuition  that  they  were 
not  free  of  his  topics,  and  he  scorned 
theirs,  or  rather  scorned  their  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  them.  Jack 
Markham  was  the  most  unendurable 
to  the  young  official,  for  he  (Jack) 
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not  only  had  opinions  about  many 
things^  bat  he  gave  them  oat  when* 
it  seemed  good  to  him  to  do  so,  and 
this  Charlie  could  hardly  tolerate  in 
a  man  who  had  barely  been  beyond 
the  border  of  his  own  county. 
'Your  Mr.  Jack   Markham  has 


been  good  enough  to  treat  ns  to  an 
essay  on  art,  art  as  seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy/  Charlie  said,  sauntermg 
up  to  Di,  and  she  replied — 

'Has  he?  V\l  get  him  to  show 
you  his  pictures  some  day,  if  you're 
good.' 


{To  be  continued,) 


*  HEAVY  BAGGAGE;' 

0r^  *  C^e  ^afie  of  tl^e  Hestment* 


'  TT  must  be  a  mistake,  my  dear 
X  Horace.  We  have  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Shrew"  from  the 
West  Indies  before  we  can  be  moved. 
Don't  you  see,  the  same  ship  that 
brings  over  that  regiment  will  take 
ours  to  its  destination.  Now,  I'll 
bet  you  we  don't  move  before  the 
TSth  of  the  month.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  old  boy,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  Turner  wrote  to  Huiit- 
ley  and  said  that  Weatherby,  who 
is  in  the  quartermaster-general'is 
office,  you  know,  told  him  we  were 
to  sail  immediately,  and  he  ought 
to  know.' 

'  I  can't  believe  it,  Lambert.  Did 
you  see  the  letter?  for  that  fellow 
is  always  picking  up  some  new 
"shave;"  and  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  tells  us  next  we  are 
ordered  to  Austria  or  Denmark.' 

'  We  shall  go  a  long  way,  lads, 
however,  before  we  find  a  jollier 
quarter  than  this.  Where  can  you 
get  so  much  leave,  and  where  can 
you  be  so  near  London?  I  should 
like  to  put  in  the  rest  of  my  service 
here.' 

'  Oh !  that's  all  very  jolly  for  you. 
Fox ;  you've  got  lots  of  tin,  and  can 
enjoy  yourself;  but  for  us  poor 
wretched  subalterns  there  is  nothing 
but  guards,  parades,  and  orderly 
duty.  It's  a  beastly  hole  to  my 
thinking,  and  I  wish  we  were  out 
of  it.' 

'You  needn't  trouble  yourself, 
you'll  go  when  you  least  expect  it ; 
so  if  you  take  my  advice  you'll  pack 
up  all  your  kit  and  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice.' 

'Jones,  I'll  bet  you  five  shillings 
we're  off  before  a  week  is  over.' 


'  Done,  with  you,  my  noble  Ens. !' 

'Ha!  ha!  Mr.  President,  half  a 
dozen  of  "fiz"  at  onoe.  That  bet 
was  made  before  the  doth  was  re- 
moved, and  you  must  learn  the  rules 
of  the  service.' 

'Oh!  well,  that  is  deuced  sharp; 
but  never  mind,  order  it  in;  we 
mayn't  be  all  together  again  for 
some  time.' 

Such  was  a  portion  of  a  conversa- 
tion overheard  at  a  mess  table  of  a 
certain  gallant  regiment  not  very 
long  ago.  Of  course,  while  the  cham- 
pagne (that  was  forfeited  hj  the 
thoughtless  ensign  for  accepting  a 
bet  at  the  dinner-table)  flowed,  the 
number  of  opinions  as  to  the  date 
the  regiment  was  to  leave  the  sta- 
tion, the  destination  to  which  it  was 
assigned,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  transport  was  to  be  effected,  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  extent, 
that  anything  like  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  position  of  matters 
was  an  impossibility. 

They  were  not,  however,  to  be 
kept  much  longer  in  doubt  The 
following  morning  was  but  half 
gone  when  a  mounted  soldier  gal- 
lopped  through  the  lines  of  huts 
that  formed  the  camp,  and  soon  be- 
came the  object  of  wonder  to  all. 
'  He's  got  the  order,  and  wants  the 
commanding  officer's  quarters,  I'U 
bet,'  shoutea  a  host  of  voices.  '  Come 
on  and  let's  see  what  it  is.'  Away 
some  started  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
were  rewarded  for  their  exertion  by 
being  the  first  to  hear  t^at  'the 
heavy  baggage  was  to  be  at  Ports- 
mouth by  day  light  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  regiment  would 
embark  on  the  following  day.'  Now 
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for  the  mixtnie  of  joy  and  woe ;  re- 
joicmg  at  leaying  field  days,  guards, 
cocked  hats,  and  foil-dress  tonics ; 
regret  at  parting  with  old  faces, 
jolly  companions,  and  well-known 
friends;  at  the  prospect  of  a  dis- 
mantled room,  packed  baggage,  and 
its  accompanying  inconveniences; 
and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  at  the 
liioiight  of  going  farther  fioja  that 
oity  of  life  and  bostle,  the  yery  cen- 
tre of  amusement  and  gaiety,  and 
Paradise  of  the  man  of  the  world. 

No  class  of  men  are  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  advantages  of  places 
than  those  who  have  had  extensive 
experience,  and  when  we  see  Lon- 
don almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  military  men  as  the '  prime 
spot'  in  England,  there  must  be 
good  reason  for  such  extensive  par- 
tiality. 

,How  quickly  news  spreads  in  a 
regiment  Everybody  seems  to  con- 
sider it  his  doty  to  tell  his  neigh- 
bour; and  before  many  minutes  have 
elapsed  eyery  man,  woman,  and 
child  know  as  much/  if  not  more^ 
than  the  commanding  officer  him- 
self. There  are  very  few  secrets  in 
this  large  fomily ;  if  anything,  imsr 
gination  adds  to  the  reality,  and 
distorted  and  exaggerated  stories 
are  circulated  and  believed. 

'What  a  bustle  such  an  order  as 
that  jost  received  produces!  Al- 
though it  was  known  for  some  weeks 
that  a  move  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
made,  you  would  imagine  that  this 
was  the  first  intimation.  Such  a 
hubbub,  confusion,  foss,  and  tur- 
moil. Eveiy  one  going  contrary 
ways — boxes,  bedding,  furniture,  fit- 
tings, upside  down.  'The  heavy 
baggage  must  be  ready  in  twelve 
hour^'  says  the  regimental  order- 
book.  From  early  dawn  the  open 
spaces  in  front  of  the  barrack  huts, 
and  the  ground  surrounding  the 
officers' and  married  quarters,  are 
sprinkled  with  various  articles. 
!Bope  is  at  a  premium,  and  any  one 
possessing  a  hammer  or  a  paper  of 
nails  is  regarded  with  profound  feel- 
ings of  respect,  and  is  addressed  in 
tones  of  endearment  by  those  less 
fortunate  in  carpentry  arrange- 
ments. What  do  they  mean  oy 
'  heavy  baggage?'  is  a  question  that 
is  asked  and  yet  never  satisfactorily 


answered.  Individuals  have  formed 
independent  ideas  on  this  point,  and 
while  Major  Flood  despatcnes  chests 
of  drawers,  arm-chairs,  boxes  of  pic- 
tures, furniture  and  crockery,  Lieu- 
tenant Stride  includes  in  his,  gun- 
cases,  hat-boxes,  walking-sticks,  and 
archery  equipment.  The  only  ra- 
tional view  that  can  be  taken  of 
that  truly  puzzling  term  'heavy 
baggage'  is,  to  my  mind,  all  that 
you  can  do  without  for  any  number 
of  days  and  nights.  Do  not,  reader, 
on  any  consideration  be  persuaded 
that  your  bedding  and  your  tub, 
looking-glass,*  or  toothbrush,  come 
under  this  sweeping  classification. 
Heed  not  the  fearful  accounts  of  the 
disciplinarian,  who  horrifies  the 
youngsters  by  telling  them  that  the 
'  military  train  will  only  take  80  lbs. 
of  personal  property;'  and  further 
piles  on  the  agony  by  insinuating 
that  'perhaps  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  may  refuse  to  take  so  much 
on  board,  and  then  of  course  yours 
will  be  left  behind.'  These  are  mere 
phantoms  and  hobgoblins.  A  pa- 
ternal and  benevolent  government 
cannot  desire  her  servants  to  sleep 
on  the  ground,  and  to  suffer  such 
miseries  and  annoyances;  and,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  more 
you  study  your  own  interest  the 
better  you  aie  thought  to  be.  But 
say  you, '  that's  all  moonshine ;  Fve 
had  to  do  without  my  bed  for  nights 
together.'  All  I  would  ask  is. 
Wasn't  that  your  own  fault?  Were 
you  not  too  anxious  about  that 
order?  It  must  come  to  the  same 
thing  if  you  run  the  risk  of  getting 
your  bed  with  you.  Supposing  a 
mishap .  to  arise  fiom  either  the 
crusty  nature  of  your  colonel,  quar- 
termaster, or  captain  of  the  troop- 
ship, it  is  only  the  inconvenience  a 
bit  later,  and  the  chances  are  so 
much  in  your  favour  that  it  is  worth 
the  hazard.  Why,  if  you  had  seen 
the '  omnium  gatherum'  that  repre- 
sented the  '  light  baggage'  of  our 
regiment  the  morning  we  were  to 
leave,  you  would  have  been  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment.  Bedding 
and  bedsteads,  trunks  and  shako 
cases,  canary  birds  and  cats,  brooms 
and  buckets,  billiard  cues  and  clubs, 
were  mixed  together  in  perfect  con- 
fusion.   All  gradually  melted  away, 
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howeTer,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  had  been  safely  stowed 
away  in  the  Tans  of  the  railway 
company. 

The  nsnal  good  feeling  that  is 
exhibited  by  one  regiment  towards 
another  was  not  wanting  on  this 
occasion,  and  two  bands  of  diffBrent 
corps  preceded  ns  as  we  marched  to 
the  station.  The  sick,  with  the 
women  and  children,  had  been  sent 
on,  and  as  far  as  possible  had  been 
made  comfortable.  If  there  is  any 
class  of  creature  that  is  constant  in 
their  habits  it  is  the  regimental 
married  woman.  It  matters  bat 
little  whether  she  be  the  wife  of  the 
sergeant-major  or  the  helpmate  of 
an  ordinary  private,  she  cannot  be 
satisfied,  she  mnst  not  fael  con- 
tented. There  is  never  enough 
loom;  it  is  always 'a  shame  to  serve 
a  poor  creature  so ;'  or  else  'shure 
you  can't  call  yerself  a  mon,  if  yer 
say  that ;  you  may  get  married  some 
day,  and  then  you'll  see!'  What 
with  boxes,  babies,  bundles,  and 
bottles,  only  half  the  number  of 
occupants  can  be  expected  to  get 
into  each  carriage. 

The  officer  of  the  quartermaster- 
general's  department,  who  arrives 
just  as  idl  the  work  is  over,  and  yet 
thinks  it  his  duly  to  have  a  little 
fhss  on  his  own  account,  shouts  ou^ 
'Who  is  in  charge  of  these  women 
and  duldren  ?  this  will  never  do.'  No 
response  points  out  the  oonunandant 
of  this  unruly  detachment  Who 
can  command  such  a  regiment  I 
^ould  like  to  know?  The  poor 
overworked  station-master,  who  has 
been  struggling  with  the  last  group 
of  obstinateis  for  some  time,  replies 
to  the  queries  of  the  official, '  It's  no 
use,  BUT,  they  can't  be  managed; 
three  children,  two  women,  a  bird- 
cage, and  the  rest  bundles,  is  what 
they  call  a  carriage  fiill.  They'd 
take  the  whole  train,  they  would,  if 
I'd  let  em.'  Patience,  however, 
overcomes  even  a  soldier's  wife,  and 
we  settle  down,  forgetting  our  in- 
conveniences, and  ready  for  the  start 
at  the  first  signal. 

The  love  of  change  and  desire  for 
novelly  are  so  deeply  implanted  in 
Uie  human  breast,  that,  although 
it  may  be  known  that  the  new  sta- 
tion to  which  we  axe  going  is  far  firom 


agreeable,  and  loses  immensely  in 
comparison  with  the  old  (me,  yet  our 
spirits  rise,  and  anticipation  often 
excites  and  arouses  the  most  morose 
amongst  us.  This  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  noise  and  laughter  that 
proceeds  from  that  first-class  car- 
liage^-for  the  singing  and  vociferous 
chorus  that  startles  the  neighboup- 
hood  of  the  various  stations  as  the 
train  flits  by>-for  the  occwional  pro- 
trusion of  a  red-coated  object,  which 
seems  bent  on  throwing  something 
—-doubtless  orange-peel — ^into  the 
open  window  of  the  next  compaxi- 
ment,  or  the  scene  of  riot  and  yet 
humlees  Am  that  oonsiBtB  in  fighting 
with  newspapers  rolled  up  into 
sticks,  or  cannonading  balk  of  a 
similarly  innocuous  character.  Dif- 
ferences are  forgotten  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  grievances  that  perhaps 
have  existed  for  some  time  are  re- 
medied, and  friendships  recemented 
It  is  a  peculiar  sensation  that  one 
ftols  when  a  railway  journey  is  eom- 

Sleted,  and  a  town  is  reached  that  is 
ear  to  you  irom  old  associatloiuL 
The  regiment  had  been  quartered  at 
the  station  for  some  months,  and 
most  of  us  as  we  neared  the  spot 
could  discern  objects  of  interest  axid 
fioniliar  places.  *  There  are  the  old 
barracks,  my  boy ;  dont  I  wish  we 
were  to  remain  there,'  says  one  young 
fellow  who  doubtless  first  tasted 
military  life  when  the  regiment  oc- 
cupied the  buildings  referred  to. 
'  Why!  they've  altered  the  front  of 
the  Star  and  Garter,'  ejaculates  an 
older  officer,  who  had  thorougli]y 
acquainted  himself  with  the  appesit- 
ance  of  the  former  hotel.  '  w  eU,' 
says  his  companion, '  we  shall  see  a 
lot  of  people  we  know  as  we  go 
through  the  town;  wont  it  be  joUy/ 
'  Yes,  that  it  will,'  breaks  in  the  ex- 
travagant ensign,  'especialiy  if 
Jones  the  tailor  knows  I  am  p^^^^C 
through  to  a  place  where  he  cant 
reach  me.' 

Jones  didn't  catch  our  merry  bat 
caroless  friend^  nor  did  we  see  the 
crowd  of  well-known  &cee;  fortiie 
extension  of  the  railwav  through  the 
town  into  the  dockyara,  enabled  onr 
train  to  shunt  until  we  almost  came 
up  alongside  the  vessel  that  was  to 
convey  us  to  our  destination. 
And  now  again  the  bristle  cam- 
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menoes.  Bundles^  cages^  boxes,  and 
the  entire  parapbenudia  baye  to  be 
Teadjusted  and  stowed  away.  Tbe 
sbip  is  a  man-of-war,  one  of  ber 
Majesty's  finest  frigates,  and  bas  not 
been  used  to  sncb  a  confused  oon- 
oonrse  of  people.  But  sbe  is  com- 
manded by  one  of  tbe  kindest  and 
best  of  naval  officers,  wbo  altbongb 
he  is  very  cross  at  baving  tbis  trans- 
port duty  tbrust  upon  bun,  is  deter- 
mined to  do  tbe  best  be  can,  and  to 
get  over  tbe  work  as  pleasantly  and 
as  speedily  as  possible.  '  Yon  can 
do  wbat  yon  like,  but  pray  don't 
toncb  tbe  guns,'  was  tbe  first  remark 
he  made — and  that  really  seemed  to 
be  all  tbe  restriction  be  meant  to 
imi>ose  upon  us — for  tbe  deck  of  tbe 
fine  yessel  was  soon  covered  with  a 
mass  of  red  coats  and  baggage ;  tbe 
'between  decks'  was  inhabited  by 
the  sick,  tbe  women  and  children, 
and  tbe  very  *  sanctum  sanctorum,' 
the  quarter-deck,  was  made  into  a 
parade-ground  for  tbe  officers,  with 
here  and  there  a  lady. 

*  If  s  an  ill  wind  tbat  blows  nobody 
good,'  and  so  thought  tbe  young 
midshipmen  and  cadets  on  board 
H.M.S.  *  Terrific,'  who  gave  up  their 
hammocks,  and  turned  out  of  their 
nsoal  sleeping  quarters  to  make 
loom  for  tbe  women  and  children. 

How  they  seemed  to  enjoy  tbe 
noTcdt^  of  the  scene,  the  noise,  cries 
of  babies,  and  crowded  state  of  all 
the  available  space  both  above  and 
below.  When  bur  band  struck  up, 
and  they  weighed  anchor,  then  in- 
deed all  their  &ces  were  bright  and 
ofteerful,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  anxious  appearance  of  those 
whose  anticipations  of  rolling  and 
pitdiing,  almost  aroused  feelings  of 
sea- sickness  before  tbe  paddles  had 
leyolted  a  dozen  times.  But  it  was 
a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  ripples 
were  hardly  visible  on  the  sea  as 
we  passed  Splthead,  and  anchored 
again  for  a  short  time  to  take  on 
board  a  fresh  supply  of  powder  and 
other  necessary  warlike  freight. 
The  setting  sun  heightened  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  as  the  foam 
in  the  vessel's  wake  glittered  and 
sparkled  in  golden  form,  tbe  full 
moon  rose,  and  gradually  assuming 
the  supremacy,  transferred  a  silvery 
glow  over  the  landscape  and  surface 


of  tbe  water.  The  ejSect  was  a  per- 
fect dissolving  view;  and  no  one 
could  help  indulging  in  happy  and 
contented  musings,  even  under  all 
the  disagreeables  and  disadvantages 
of  a  troop-sbip.  The  call  to  dinner 
soon  roused  us  from  our  self-satis- 
fied repose,  and  appetites  of  no  ordi- 
nary calibre  astonished  the  well-fur- 
nished table  in  the  ward-room. 

Thorough  hospitality  and  a  most 
attentive  steward,  however,  speedily 
put  us  in  an  equally  tranquil  state, 
and  we  were  indeed  at  peace  with 
ourselves.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
I  can  imagine,  but  songs,  jokes,  and 
merriment  hastened  on  the  evening, 
whilst  cigars  and  short  pipes  held 
their  sway,  where  they  are  generally 
tmder  such  strict  control,  in  a  free 
and  unfettered  manner.  Night  wore 
on,  and  increased  in  brightness  and 
magnificent  effect  the  sea  and  sur- 
rounding objects ;  groups  of  fellows, 
with  here  and  there  a  young  middy 
in  wonder  at  their  tales  of  adventure 
and  travel,  were  found  in  close  con- 
versation, whilst  sundry  movements 
under  cloaks  and  railway  rugs  ap- 
parently deposited  on  the  top  of  the 
ofiggB^e,  undeniably  proved  tbat 
either  the  fresh  air  or  the  substan- 
tial meal  bad  produced  a  soporific 
effect  on  my  fellow-travellers.  At 
last  stillness  reigned,  and  no  sound 
was  audible  but  the  cary  of  the  watch, 
the  ripple  of  the  water,  and  an  oc- 
casional gnmt  from  some  uncom- 
fortable mortal  wbo  perchance 
slipped  off  a  portion  of  the  baggage, 
got  his  foot  entangled  in  a  stray  rope, 
or,  in  the  most  childish  manner, 
dreamt  that  he  was  comfortably 
nestled  in  an  eider-down  pillow,  and 
only  found  how  lamentably  be  was 
deceived  when  a  restless  brother  trod 
on  his  face  or  kicked  him  lustily, 
and  apologizingly  exclaimed,  'Oh! 
,  dear  I  I  thought  yon  were  baggage.' 
We  bad  not  all,  however,  gone  to 
sleep.  One  bit  of  mischief  was  still 
before  na,  and  that  was  this.  One  of 
tbe  officers,  whose  activity  had 
hitherto  been  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, volunteered  before  embarka- 
tion to  sleep  in  a  hammock.  A  small 
party  bent  on  any  fun  or  amusement 
were  determined  to  find  if  our  friend 
really  kept  his  word,  and  so  started 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
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Within  a  screened  portion  of  the 
lower  deck  we  came  upon  oar  fellow 
trayeller  quietly  asleep  in  the  iden- 
tical apparatus  that  presents  such 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  lands- 
men generally,  and  for  some  time 
we  scanned  him  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  One  of  our  company, 
more  waggish  than  the  rest,  dis- 
covered that  the  length  of  the  ham- 
mock and  our  friend's  height  did 
not  correspond,  the  consequence 
being  that  two  feet  projected  in  a 
most  tempting  manner.  Not  a 
•  moment's  hesitation  was  permitted 
— two  shakos  were  suspended  on 
each  great  toe,  and  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  inconside- 
rate ferocity.  On  slept  our  uncon- 
scious victim,  until  one  more  daring 
and  yet  more  mischievous  untied 
the  rope  that  supported  the  lower 
end  of  the  hammock.  A  peculiar 
whistling  noise,  a  thump,  and  a 
shout  of  laughter  proclaimed  the 
termination  of  the  joke.  Half  asleep, 
and  in  nocturnal  habiliments,  a 
strange-looking  figure  rose  from  a 


heap  of  bed  clothes  and  sought  out 
his  persecutors.  They  had  fled,  and 
amidst  mutterings  of  vengeance  and 
hasly  imprecations,  he  readjusted 
his  sleeping  berth,  and  with  an  as- 
tonishing bound  settled  himself 
once  more  comfortably  to  sleep. 

There  is  nothing  like  sleep  to 
soothe  and  settle  a  ruffled  temper. 
About  five  o'clock  next  morning  we 
reached  our  destination,  and  as  we 
anchored  in  the  har]x)ur  and  viewed 
our  future  residence,  we  forgot 
everything,  even  the  recent  practi- 
cal jokes,  and  set  about  arranging 
matters  for  our  individal  and  col- 
lective benefit. 

There  are  but  few  of  us,  however, 
who  will  forget  our  trip  in  that  man- 
of-war,  the  unexpected  fan  and  jol- 
lity that  characterized  it,  or  the 
really  true  English  hospitality  and 
kind  behaviour  of  the  officers  of  that 
vessel,  which  added  so  much  to  tho 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  second 
and  final  poruon  of  our '  Beglmenial 
Move.' 

J.  J.  P. 


MAELING   HALL.— A  Tale. 

'  A  Jolly  place,'  said  he ;  'In  times  of  old, 
Bui  sometbiag  alls  it  now ;  the  spot  is  curst.' 


1  SUPPOSE  the  life  of  most  country 
clergymen's  daughters  is  quiet 
and  uneventful ;  but  I  think  mine 
was  so  in  a  peculiar  degree  from 
my  tenth  to  my  twentieth  year.  So 
long  as  my  dear  mother  was  alive, 
at  least  before  the  two  years'  illness 
that  tominated  her  life,  occasional 
visits  to  and  from  her  relations  in 
the  North  kept  up  8ome  connection 
between  Haldane  Eectory  and  the 
outer  world;  but  on  her  death, 
when  I  was  a  child  of  eleven,  this 
intercourse  wholly  ceased.  My 
uncle  Ainslee,  indeed,  who  had 
married  my  mother's  sister,  think- 
ing, I  suppose,  that  my  position 
would  be  a  desolate  one,  and  pos- 
sibly &ncyiog  that  my  faUier  would 
marry  again,  wrote  once,  offering 
to  receive  me  into  his  family  and 
bring  me  up  with  his  own 
daughters ;  but  this  ofier  my  father, 
who  had  no  idea  of  parting  with  his 
only  child^  declined^  and  the  cor- 


respondence went  no  farther.  To 
some  children  the  next  few  yeaxs 
might  have  been  miserable  and  sad. 
They  were  not  so  to  me.  I  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  have 
a  brother  or  sister ;  and  though  the 
loss  of  my  mother  was  a  grief.  Hie 
scars  of  which  remain  to  this  d&y, 
yet  my  dear  fjeither,  in  spite  of  his 
own  sorrow,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  soothe  mine,  and  so  fiar 
as  such  a  loss  can  be  made  up,  he 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  I  am  glad 
•  to  know  now,  though  I  did  not  at 
the  time,  that  in  secudng  to  comfort 
me  his  own  grief  was  softened.  He 
made  a  companion  of  me  in  a  way 
he  had  never  done  before — ^took  me 
with  him  in  his  walks  and  rides — 
read  with  and  to  me— always  wel- 
comed me  to  his  study,  and  was  my 
sole  teacher.  One  other  companion 
I  had,  and  that  was  my  oLd  nurse, 
who  had  tended  me  from  a  baby. 
She  had  lived  in  my  mother^s  &- 
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mily  many  years,  and  was  a  loving, 
fidthfol  creatare.  Though  I  had 
passed  my  nursery  days  there  was 
no  thought  of  parting  with  her, 
and  her  death,  which  took  place 
when  I  was  eighteen,  was  a  real 
grief  to  my  father  and  myself. 

So  far  as  what  is  usually  termed 
'  society '  is  regarded  we  led  a  very 
lonely  life.  Parish  work  and  study 
|>retty  well  occupied  my  father's 
time,  and  he  rarely  visited  among 
his  own  class.  Other  circumstances 
besides  want  of  leisure  conduced 
to  this.  Though  an  Englishman  in 
heart,  my  father  was  by  birth  an 
American,  and  most  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  lived  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  Being,  moreover,  of  a 
reserved  habit  of  mind,  he  did  not 
readily  make  new  ones,  and  .our 
neighbourhood  was  specially  unfa- 
vourable to  his  doing  so.  The  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  if  I  may  so  gene- 
rally term  them,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  two  distinct  classes — 
the  first,  those  whose  fJEuuilies  were 
of  long  standing  in  the  county,  and 
who  prided  themselves  accordingly. 
These  had  taken  no  notice  of  my 
&ther  when  he  first  came  as  a 
stranger  among  them— not,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  slightest  personal 
ill-feeling  or  unkindness,  but  simply 
because  they  never  dreamt  of  visitr 
ing  outside  their  own  '  set/  as  they 
called  it.  They  numbered  among 
fhem  some  men  of  talent  and  edu- 
cation, whose  acquaintance  my  father 
would  have  valued  highly,  though 
he  was  too  proud  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  seek  it;  but  there  were 
others  of  whom  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
their  heads  should  be  filled  with 
notions  of  their  own  worth  and 
importance,  as  otherwise  he  feared 
they  would  be  altogether  and  en- 
tirely empty.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  friendship  of  these  he  re- 
garded as  no  loss. 

The  other  class  was  on  the  whole 
the  more  wealthy  one.  It  consisted 
of  men  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  and  made  their  own  way  in 
the  world.  It  was  not  on  either  of 
these  accounts  that  my  father  held 
aloof  from  them.  It  was  the  want 
of  education,  joined  with  great  vul- 
garity and  patronizing  airs,  of  those 
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at  least  who  lived  nearest  to  us,  that 
formed  the  real  barrier  and  pre- 
vented any  intimacy. 

I  was  twenty  when  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Thornton  first  came 
intx)  our  neighbourhood.  We  soon 
found  out  &at  they  beloDged  to 
neither  of  the  classes  already  named. 
Mr.  Thornton's  father  had  got  his 
money  in  trade,  and  that  fact,  of 
which  they  made  no  secret,  excluded 
them  from  the  county  circle.  He 
himself  had  been  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  an  intelligent,  gen- 
tlemanly man.  His  son  was  now 
at  the  same  university,  and  likely, 
it  was  said,  to  take  high  honours, 
for  he  combined  great  cleverness 
with  steadiness  and  industry.  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  lady-like  and  accom- 
plished, and  withal  so  motlierly  and 
kind  in  her  manners,  that  my  heart 
warmed  to  her  at  once.  The  very 
first  time  we  called  on  them  she 
said  she  hoped  I  should  often  come 
and  see  her  if  I  did  not  think  her 
dull  company;  she  liked  so  much 
to  see  young  fresh  faces  about  her. 
When  they  came  over  to  HaJdane 
she  renewed  this  invitation,  adding 
that  her  own  little  girls  had  died 
in  childhood,  and  that  she  could 
not  help  envying  every  mother  her 
grown-up  daughters.  I  think  it 
was  partly  the  fact  of  my  having 
no  mother  that  made  her  so  kind 
to  me.  My  father  soon  found  out 
that  Mr.  Thornton  was  a  reading 
man,  and  that  was  a  great  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them.  They 
had  a'splendid  library  at  Ashcourt, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  was  always  a& 
glad  to  lend  a  book  as  my  &ther 
could  be  to  borrow  one,  so  they  got 
on  capitally  together. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  Fe- 
bruary that  we  got  to  know  them ; 
in  April  young  Mr.  Thornton  can^e 
down  for  his  short  Easter  vacation. 
He  called  one  day  with  his  mother, 
and  my  &ther  was  quite  taken  with 
him,  pronouncing  him  the  plea- 
santest,  most  sensible  young  man 
he  had  ever  seen.  He,  on  his  side, 
seemed  equally  attracted  by  my 
father's  scholarship,  and  before 
they  parted  an  arrangement  for 
reading  together  in  the  long  va<;a- 
tion  had  been  mutually  entered 
into.    Mr.  Thornton,  senior,  seemed 
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himself  surprised  when  he  heard  of 
it^  for  there  had  been  some  talk  of 
a  tour  in  Switzerland  in  the  antnnm, 
bat  he  threw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  son's  change  of  plans; 
and  the  engagement  was  faitiifdlly 
kept  to,  Mr.  Frank  Thornton  riding 
over  for  his  two  honrs*  reading 
every  day  of  the  three  months  he 
was  at  home.  If  he  had  been  his 
own  son  my  &ther  coold  hardly 
have  missed  him  more  than  he  did 
when  he  went  back  to  college ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  mnch  more 
sorry  than  he  was  when  we  learnt, 
three  weeks  later,  that  he  was  dan- 
geronsly  ill  of  scarlet  fever. 

We  drove  over  to  Ashconrt  imme- 
diately we  heard  the  news,  bnt  fbnnd 
that  both  parents  had  started  for 
Oxford ;  so  my  father  had  to  con- 
tent imnself  with  writing.  They 
were  very  kind  in  letting  ns  hear 
regularly;  and,  after  a  few  days,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
the  crisis  was  past  and  the  patient 
considered  oat  of  danger.  At  last, 
in  one*  of  Mr.  Thornton's  letters, 
there  was  this  sentence : 

'Our  dear  boy  is  qnite  conva- 
lescent now,  I  am  thankful  to  say ; 
bat  future  plans  puzzle  us.  I  wish 
you  were  at  a  better  consulting  dis- 
tance.' 

Without  more  ado,  my  father  de- 
clared he  would  set  out  for  Oxford 
the  next  day.  '  I  have  long  been 
wishing  to  see  the  old  place  again,' 
he  said ;  '  and  young  Thornton  is  a 

S articular  favourite  of  mine.  I  shall 
ke  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  how 
he  is.' 

So  I  packed  his  carpet  bag,  and 
he  went.  Two  days  after  I  received 
the  following  letter : 

'Mtdeab  Hilda, 

'Young  Thornton  is  much 
better— almost  well ;  but  the  doctor 
orders  change,  and  wishes  him  to 
travel.  There  has  been  a  difficulty 
as  to  who  should  accompany  him. 
The  Thorntons  are  kmdly  anxious 
that  I  should  undertake  the  charge, 
promising  to  get  my  Haldane  duties 
supplied  if  I  will  go.  Italy  is  at 
present  talked  of.  The  change  would 
m  itself  be  very  pleasant,  and  I 
could  scarcely  have  a  more  agreeable 
travelling   companion.     My  chief 


difficulty  is  about  you,  dear  child. 
Mrs.  Thornton  said  at  once  that  you 
must  come  and  stay  with  them — 
she  seemed  qnite  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  having  you ;  but,  un- 
luckily, yesterday's  post  brought  a 
letter  from  the  housekeeper  at  Ash- 
court,  saying  that  there  are  two 
cases  of  fever  in  the  village,  and  she 
fears  that  the  kitchen-maid  is  sick- 
ening for  it ;  so  your  going  is  oat  of 
the  question.  Indeed  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  altogether,  as  it 
will  very  likely  spread  to  Haldane. 
I  am  writing  to-day  to  your  onde 
Ainslee,  at  Marling  Hall,  asking 
whether  he  could  receive  yoa  for 
three  months.  I  have  requested 
him  to  address  his  answer  to  Hkl- 
dane,  as  I  hope  to  be  at  home  bj 
Saturday.  The  Thorntons  retam  to 
Ashcourt  as  soon  as  this  travelling 
question  is  settled.  They  have  no 
fears  for  themselves,  and  are  anxioos 
to  be  among  their  people  in  this 
time  of  sickness. 

'  Good-bye  for  two  more  days,  my 
darling, 

'  Tour  loving  Fathbb.* 

I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  A 
three  months'  separation  seemed  to 
me  at  the  moment  as  long,  perhape, 
as  one  of  three  years  might  to  an- 
other ;  for  since  my  mother's  death 
I  had  never  been  parted  from  my 
fiEither  for  more  than  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  that  so  very  seldom,  that 
on  each  occasion  I  had  felt  the  few 
days  of  his  absence  most  tedioualy 
long.  Then  the  writiog  to  ancle 
Ainslee;  how  like  that  was  to  a 
maul  and  to  my  fether,  of  all  men ! 
After  an  interval  of  so  many  yeaxB» 
abruptly  to  ask  him  to  take  mo  in 
for  three  months— when,  too,  he 
had  'declined  his  previous  offer!  I 
dreaded  to  see  my  uncle's  answer; 
dreaded  his  refusal,  whether  couched 
in  courteous  or  unoourteoas  lan- 
guage; dreaded  yet  more  a  oon- 
strained,  unwilling  invitation,  know- 
ing, as  I  did,  how  much  slower  my 
dear  father  would  be  to  see  the  con- 
straint and  unwillingness  than  I 
should  be.  Always  ready  himself  to 
do  a  kindness,  possible  or  impoa- 
sible,  that  might  be  asked  of  him^ 
he  could  not  understand  that  every- 
one else  should  not  be  equally  eOb 
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Saturday  morning  broaght  a 
letter  with  the  RadetoDe  pogtmark— 
the  post-town  of  Marling  Hall.  The 
handwriting  was,  I  thought,  a  lady's. 
I  thad  to  content  myself  with  the 
ontside,  for  my  &ther  had  not  oom- 
misaioned  me  to  open  it  He  did 
not  return  till  quite  the  evening. 

'Any  answer  from  your  nncle, 
Hilda?' was  one  of  his  first  ques- 
tions when  tea  was  over.  'Anl  I 
see  you  haye  put  my  letters  ready 
forme.'  And  he  hastily  broke  open 
the  seal  of  that  one. 

'  From  your  cousin/  he  said ;  and 
he  read— 

'  Deab  Unous, 

'My  father  has  received  your 
letter,  and  bids  me  say  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  Hilda.  If  you  will  let 
us  know  ibe  day  and  hour,  the 
carriage  shall  meet  her  at  the  Dot- 
ford  sti^on. 

'  Your  affectionate  niece, 
'Marian  Ainslke.' 

I  was  sitting  on  a  footstool  at  my 
frther's  feci  He  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  'What  does  Hilda  say 
toitaU?* 

'I  amyeryglad  you  will  have  the 
change,  papa.  I  hope  it  will  do  you 
good.' 

But  I  found  it  hard  to  ke^  down 
the  choking  feeling  that  rose  in  my 
throat.  There  was  a  little  pause, 
and  then  I  asked — 

'  Why  Detford,  papa  ?  I  thought 
Badstone  was  the  nearest  town.' 

'  Post-town,'  explained  my  father ; 
'but  there  is  no  station  there — no 
nuHway  communication,  indeed.  If 
you  look  in  "Bradshaw"  you  will 
see  they  oaQ  Detford  the  station  for 
Badstone.' 

Another  pause,  and  then  I  said — 

'I  wish  I  could  recollect  more 
about  Marling--eyen  the  people  I 
almost  forget' 

'  You  know  your  aunt  is  dead  ?' 

'Yes ;  she  died  a  year  before  dear 
mamma.  I  can't  recollect  Uncle 
Ainalee  in  the  least  Cousin  Marian 
I  remember  just  a  little :  a  he  must 
be  at  least  ten  years  older  than  I — 
very  old  I  thought  her  in  those 
days.  Kezi(  came  cousin  James,  I 
thmk.  Wechildrendidn't  see  much 
of  him.  Then  there  were  the  twins : 


what  were  their  names?  Was  it  one 
of  them  that  died  some  years  ago  T 

'My  dear,  I  don't  remember. 
There  were  so  many  of  them.  Wasn't 
there  another  boy  ?' 

'Oh,  yes— -Widter;  just  my  age. 
He  was  a  dreadful  teaze.  Then 
there  were  the  little  ones— Flora 
and  Catty ;  not  that  they  can  have 
been  r»&lly  much  younger  than  1, 
only  I  thought  so  tiien.' 

'It  will  he  a  good  thing  for  yon 
to  be  thrown  a  little  with  girls  of 
your  own  age,  Hilda,'  said  my  father. 
'  I  am  afraid  you  would  grow  into  an 
old  woman  before  your  time  if  yon 
never  left  vour  old  father's  side.' 

He  tried  to  speak  gaily,  but  his 
voice  trembled  a  little.  We  weve 
each  comforting  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  separation  was  for 
the  other's  good ;  but  the  next  week 
was  rather  sad  for  both. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

The  arrangements  were  hurried 
on  as  fkst  as  possible,  on  Mr.  Frank 
Thornton's  account,  and  my  father 
was  also  anxious  to  get  me  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fover 
without  delay.  So  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  both  leave  home  on 
the  Tuesday  week,  travelling  to- 
gether as  fiar  as  Wilport,  where  my 
father  would  see  me  into  my  train, 
and  then  go  on  himself  to  Oxford. 
The  clergyman  who  was  to  take  my 
facer's  duty  in  his  absence,  and 
occupy  the  Rectory,  arrived  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  and  the  two  gee  le- 
men  sat  up  to  a  late  hour  ia1kiu{r. 
I  was  rather  disappointed,  for  I  had 
hoped  that  we  should  have  had  this 
last  evening  to  ourselves. 

Our  train  started  from  Fairbridge 
at  10.5  the  next  morning.  It  was  a 
cold,  foggy  day,  and  the  five  miles' 
drive  in  the  open  pony-chaise  was 
very  chilling.  We  were  in  good 
time  for  the  train,  and  got  a  carriage 
to  ourselves,  much  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, for  the  presence  of  the  boy  who 
drove  us  had  been  a  great  bar  to 
conversation  in  the  x)ony-carriage. 
But  the  twenty  minutes  between 
Fairbridge  and  Wilport  were  gone 
in  no  time.  I  had  to  get  into  an- 
other train  there,  and  as  it  was  not. 
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yet  in,  we  were  glad  to  turn  into  the 
waiting-room  and  warm  ourselves 
by  the  blazing  fire.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was ;  I  suppose  we  were  so 
engrossed  with  our  talk  that  we  did 
not  hear  the  bell  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  and  when,  on 
hearing  the  second,  I  gathered  up 
my  goods  and  we  hurried  out,  we 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  it 
dowly  steaming  out  of  the  station. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Myfother 
TOoposed  telegraphing  to  Marling 
Hall  to  say  I  should  not  arrive  till 
late  in  the  eyening,  as  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  my  reaching  Detford 
after  dark  with  no  one  to  meet  me, 
and  he  oould  not  take  me  on  with 
him  to  Oxford,  still  less  back  to 
Haldane.  On  consulting 'Bradshaw,' 
however,  for  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, he  made  what  appeared  a  pleas- 
ing discovery. 

'  Ton  will  do  it,  after  all,  HUdo. 
The  I2.20  train  is  a  fast  one,  stops 
at  none  of  the  small  stations.  You 
will  just  catoh  the  train  at  Mudbury ; 
it  leaves  five  minutes  after  you  get 
there,  and  I  will  try  to  find  a  through 
carriage^  so  that  you  may  have  no 
change.  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you 
off;  there  is  a  train  at  ia.40,  that 
will  bring  me  in  quite  soon  enough.' 

So  far  so  good,  and  we  neither  of 
us  regretted  that  quiet  hour's  chat 
in  the  waiting-room. 

My  father  secured  for  me  a  com- 
fortable seat  in  a  first-class  carriage, 
where  was  a  lady  going  as  far  as 
Mudbury,  he  ascertaoned ;  and  then 
he  went  up  to  the  guard,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  and  interchanged  a 
few  words  with  him.  As  they  came 
together  towards  the  carriage  I 
heard  the  guard  say,  'With  plea- 
sure, sir,'  and  my  fatiier  answered, 
'Thank  you,'  and  then  returned  to 
me. 

*  This  carriage  goes  through, 
Hilda,'  he  said, '  and  the  guard  has 

Eromised  to  look  in  on  you  at  Mud- 
ury,  and  see  that  you  have  pleasant 
travelling  companions.  Good-bye^ 
my  darling.' 

One  farewell  kiss,  then  the  hoarse 
whistle  of  the  engine  warned  him 
to  descend,  and  we  were  eff. 

My  companion  was  not  commu- 
nicative. She  wrapped  herself  up 
in  her  railway  rog  and  went  appa- 


rently fast  asleep,  not  rousing  her- 
self again  till  we  had  passed  the  last 
station  before  Mudbury.  Then, 
having  gathered  up  her  things  in 
readiness  for  leaving  the  carriage, 
she  drew  out  her  watch  and  re- 
marked— 

'  They  never  are  punctual  on  this 
line.' 

I  instinctively  looked  at  mine,  but, 
not  knowing  at  what  time  we  were 
due,  was  not  much  the  wiser. 

'Are  we  much  behind  time?*  I 
ventured  to  ask. 

'  Nearly  twenty  minutes,'  was  the 
reply,  and  my  heart  sank,  for  my 
fiftther  had  spoken  of  only  five 
minutes  to  cateh  the  train. 

'Tou  are  going  beyond  Mud- 
bury?' asked  the  lady. 

'  Tes,  I  am  going  on  to  Detford, 
but  I  am  afraid  i£e  train  will  be 
gone.' 

'  You  are  booked  through,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Ah !  then  you  need  not  fetur. 
The  trains  are  arranged  to  suit  each 
other— they  will  be  sure  to  wait* 

It  was  a  consoling  belief,  and  I 
was  strengthened  in  it  by  the  re- 
membered fEict  that  mine  was  a 
'through'  carriage:  so,  completely 
reassured,  I  settled  myself  down 
again  on  the  cushions.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  we  reached  the  sta- 
tion. 

'  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
journey.  Good  morning,'  said  the 
lady,  and  I  was  left  in  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  carriage.  I  expected 
every  moment  that  the  guard  would 
look  in,  according  to  promise,  but 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
Whether  owing  to  his  having  moro 
important  work  to  see  to,  or  to  my 
fieither  —  objecting  as  he  did  on 
principle  to  what  he  called  '  bribery 
and  corruption' — ^not  having  backed 
his  request  by  the  '  tip'  of  half-a- 
crown,  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but 
the  fact  of  his  daughter  being 
'  under  charge  of  the  guard'  was,  as 
I  suspect  is  frequently  the  case  in 
like  instances,  a  pleasing  delusion, 
for  he  never  came  near  me  all 
day. 

*  We  are  so  late,  to  begin  with,*  I 
thought,  'that  they  will  surely  get 
off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible;' 
but  five,  ten  minutes  passed,  and 
still  we  remained  stationary.    My 
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old  fears  began  to  revive.  I  put  my 
head  oat  of  window  and  addressed 
a  passing  porter. 

'How  soon  shall  we  be  going  on?' 
I  asked. 

*  Where  are  you  for,  miss  ?' 

'Detford  station/  I  replied.  'I 
thought  there  was  to  be  no  stopping 
here. 

^Tou'U  have  to  wait  a  good  bit 
yet^  miss.  Next  train  goes  at  5.15. 
It's  2.40  now.' 

So  we  had  lost  the  train  after 
aU. 

'  What  time  shall  we  get  to  Det- 
ford?'  I  asked,  despairingly;  but 
the  porter  did  not  hear  me ;  he  had 
pas^  on  with  his  truck.  Besolved 
to  ascertain  the  point  somehow  or 
other^  I  got  out  and  made  my  way 
to  tiie  waitiDg-room,  where  the  C!om- 
pany's  time-tables  wei'e  pasted  up. 
'Mudbury,  dep.  5.15;  arr.  Detford 
8.20.'  There  it  was,  plain  enough. 
It  would  be  quite  dark  before  I  got 
to  the  end  of  my  journey ;  but  the 
only  thing  now  was  to  make  the 
best  of  it  A  civil  porter  volunteered 
to  look  after  my  luggage  and  call 
me  when  the  train  was  in,  and  I 
passed  the  intervening  time  as  com- 
fortably as  possible  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire.  It  was  growing  dusk 
when  I  was  summoned ;  it  was  quite 
dark  before  we  reached  Thurle,  and 
Detford  was  some  stations  beyond. 
I  had  the  carriage  quite  to  myself, 
and  had  much  ado  to  keep  awake. 
I  was  almost  dreaming  when  a  gruff 
voice  shouted-  'Detford,  Detford, 
any  for  Detford?' close  beside  me; 
and  seizing  my  bag  and  umbrella,  I 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  which 
was  not  locked,  and  sprang  out  A 
minute  after  I  was  standing  on  the 
platform,  watehing  the  lights  of  the 
train  as  they  disappeared  in  thedis- 
tuice. 

'  Claim  your  luggage,'  called  out 
the  station-master,  and  being  the 
only  passenger  that  had  alighted,  I 
proceeded  to  do  so  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  a  strange  position  to 
be  in,  standing  there  in  the  lamp- 
light, away  from  all  my  friends, 
with  no  one  near  but  the  station- 
master  and  the  one  Detford  porter. 
My  &ther  would  hardly  have  parted 
from  me  so  cheerfully  had  he  con- 
templated the  possibility. 


'  Where  do  you  wish  your  luggage 
taken,  ma'am?  Have  you  any 
friends  to  meet  you?'  asked  the 
statioQ-master,  compassionately,  for 
I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  for- 
lorn enough. 

'  I  did  expect  to  be  met,'  I  an- 
swered, '  but  we  mlBsed  the  train  at 
Mudbury.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
there  has  been  any  one  here  firom 
MarUng  Hall  ?' 

'The  carriage  was  here  to  meet 
the  4.50,'  said  the  porter.  '  I  under- 
stood they  was  expecting  a  young 
lady  by  that  train.' 

I  was  glad  of  this  confirmation  of 
the  account  I  had  given  of  myselfl 

'  They  might  have  come  again  to 
meet  this  train,'  said  the  station- 
master.  'Bring  over  the  lady's 
boxes,  Tom,  and  we'll  see  on  tiie 
other  side  of  the  gates.' 

We  had  to  go  up  a  steep  covered 
way,  and  passing  through  a  little 
gate,  came  out  on  the  road  close  to 
the  railway  bridge.  An  omnibus 
was  there,  waiting  apparently  for 
passengers,  but  no  carriage. 

'Does  this  go  Marling  Hall  way? 
I  asked,  feeling  that  anything  was 
better  than  nothing. 

'  No,  miss,'  replied  the  porter ;  '  it 
goes  straight  to  Badstone.  There 
ain't  no  signs  of  the  Marling  Hall 
carriage,  as  I  can  see.' 

'  I  suppose  I  can  get  a  cab,'  said  L 

'They  keep  two  horses  at  the 
Detford  Arms  over  there,'  said  the 
station-master,  '  but  they're  mostly 
out,  I  think.  However,  there  might 
be  one  in.  Bun  over,  Tom,  and 
see.' 

A  gleam  of  light  was  thrown 
across  the  road  by  the  lamp  sus- 
pended in  the  porch  of  the  little 
public  house  opposite,  from  which 
emerged  at  this  Instant  the  omnibus- 
driver,  who  had,  no  doubt,  been 
fortifying  himself  against  the  cold. 
He  and  the  station-master  began  a 
little  aside  conversation,  of  whjich  I 
fancied  myself  the  object,  but  I  was 
too  much  occupied  in  watching  the 
movements  of  the  porter  to  concern 
myself  about  them.  He  could  not 
really  have  been  long  away,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  talk  he  was 
having  with  some  invisible  person 
inside  the  porch  would  never  come 
to  an  end.    At  last  he  came  back. 
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'  Mr.  Dobeon  is  very  sorry,  miss, 
bnt  both  the  'osses  is  ont,  and  won't 
be  back  till  to-morrow.' 

What  was  I  to  do?  I  looked 
rotmd  in  despair ;  bnt  at  this  junc- 
ture the  onmibus  driver  came  to  my 
assistance. 

'  If  the  lady  was  to  go  in  the  'bus 
to  Badstone,  she^d  get  q^  cab  easy 
enough  there  to  take  her  on  to  Mar- 
ling Hall/ 

It  was  a  roundabout  way  of  get- 
ting to  my  uncle's  house,  Badstone 
being  at  least  as  far  from  Marling  as 
Detford  was ;  but  no  doubt  it  was 
the  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  I  was 
thankful  for  any  way  of  getting  out 
of  my  predicament.  I  thanked  the 
station-master  cordially ;  I  slipped  a 
shilling  into  the  porter's  hand — I 
did  not  think  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances even  my  father  would 
have  objected  to  the  proceeding — 
received  an  assurance  from  the  con- 
ductor that  my  boxes  were  '  all 
right/  and  off  we  rumbled.  Ar- 
lived  at  Badstone,  I  was  set  down 
at  the  door  of  a  well-lighted  inn, 
my  boxes  were  placed  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  I  myself  was  ushered  into 
a  cosy  little  parlour. 

'The  cab  will  be  round  in  no 
time/  said  the  conductor ;  and  pre- 
sently I  heard  his  voice  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  my  case  to  the 
landlady,  I  supposed.  A  few  mi- 
nutes after,  that  good  woman  made 
her  appearance  in  the  little  parlour. 
She  was  a  stout,  rosy-cheeked  body, 
seemingly  very  good-natured,  and 
indubitably  very  talkative.  She  in- 
sisted on  my  taking  the  warmest 
seat,  and  was  very  anxious  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  this  I  declined, 
dreading  any  fresh  cause  of  delay. 
She  then  stationed  herself  near  the 
ohimneypiece,  and  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  the  coldness  of 
the  night,  the  misfortune  of  my 
having  missed  the  train,  her  hopes 
that  the  men  would  not  be  long  in 
bringing  round  the  cab,  &c.,  she 
suddenly  observed — 

*  You'll  likely  have  been  to  Mar- 
ling Hall  before,  Miss  Murrey.' 

I  started  at  hearing  my  name 
from  the  lips  of  a  stranger.  But  an 
instant's  thought  convinced  me  that 
she  must  have  obtained  the  infor- 
mation from  the  labels  on  my  boxes 


in  the  hall;  and  not  very  much 
pleased  either  with  the  question  or 
the  mode  of  address,  I  answeEed, 
somewhat  shortly — 

'Some  years  ago/ 

Possibly  this  was  just  what  she 
wanted  to  know,  for  she  remarked — 

'There's  been  many  changes  at 
the  Hall  of  late  years.' 

'  I  suppose  so/  I  said,  imagining 
that  she  referred  to  alterations  con- 
sequent on  the  death  of  my  annt. 

'  They  used  to  see  a  sight  of  com- 
pany in  old  days/  the  landlady  went 
on. 

And  I  rejoined,  'Yes;'  thinking, 
as  I  spoke,  of  the  Christmas-trees^ 
children's  parties,  and  all  sorts  of 
gay  doings  that  had  been  going  on 
when  I  was  there  with  my  mower, 
as  a  child. 

'  There's  scarce  a  carriage  goes  in 
at  their  park  gates  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  now/  continued  tiie 
landlady, '  unless  it's  their  own,  and 
that  only  takes  the  young  ladiefi  oat 
for  an  airing  once  in  a  way.  IVs 
not  visiting  £hey  goes  now/   . 

She  seemed  pretty  well  up  in 
their  affairs,  and  I  could  not  nelp 
wondering  whether  she  would  be 
able  to  enlighten  me  on  that  ques- 
tion my  father  could  not  answer, 
viz.,  which  of  my  cousins  it  was  of 
whose  death  we  had  heaid.  Bat  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  heaiing  my 
uncle's  family  talked  over  by  this 
woman,  so,  to  turn  the  oonversation, 
I  said — 

'  Was  that  the  cab  I  heard  just 
now? 

'  Hardly  yet,  I  think,  miss.  The 
maid  will  let  you  know  directly  it 
comes.  She  has  my  orders  aboat 
it;  and  then  they  ^1  haTe  to  pat 
the  boxes  up.  I've  no  doabt,  miss, 
that  when  you  weie  at  Marling 
Hall  you  heard  toll  about  the  whits 
lady,  and  all  that/ 

'  That  was  said  to  haunt  the  white 
staircase?'  I  said,  quickly,  as  an- 
other remembrance  came  back  to 
me.  '  O,  yes !  I  suppose  there  aie 
few  old  houses  without  some  such 
stories.' 

'  I  won't  say  that  much,  miss ; 
but  as  for  this  one,  I've  heard  more 
of  it  than  I  altogether  like.  My 
cousin  was  lady's-maid  to 
Ainslee  at  one  time.' 
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'  Was  she  ?'  I  asked,  finding  I  was 
expected  to  say  something. 

'  For  four  months ;'  and  the  land- 
lady sank  her  voice  mysteriously; 
'  and  then  she  gave  notice,  thongh 
she  had  an  easy  enough  plaice  of  it, 
and  good  wages  and  all.  And  she 
told  me  she  wouldn't  go  back 
again,  not  for  loo^.  Aa  for  myself, 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  sleep 
there  one  night  for  as  much  again.' 

Things  were  going  rather  far. 

'  There  is  the  carriage !'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  driving  up  to  the  door,  and 
I  hastened  out,  not  sorry  that  the 
landlady's  communication  should  be 
broken  off  in  the  middle. 


CHAPTER  in. 

It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  attempt 
to  recognize  any  objects  on  our 
way;  even  the  house  was  hardly 
discernible  as  we  drove  up  to  it 
through  the  park.  I  had  alighted 
and  paid  the  driver,  and  my  boxes 
were  all  taken  down  before  the  bell 
was  answered  by  a  tall  footman, 
who  looked  as  if  he  were  surprised 
to  see  me — and  no  wonder — at  that 
time  of  nighi 

'Bring  the  luggage  inside  the 
door,  my  man,'  he  said  to  the  driver; 
and  then  to  me,  in  quite  a  different 
tone,  'This  way,  if  you  please, 
ma'am.' 

He  led  the  way  from  the  entrance 
lobby,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
ranged  pots  of  camellias,  through  a 
long  hall  hung  with  portraij». 
Heavy  baize  curtains  shut  this  out 
from  the  passage,  and  on  passing 
through  them  a  female  figure  came 
forwaid  to  meet  us.  There  was  not 
light  enough  for  me  to  see  her  fea- 
tures, but  instinctively  I  knew  that 
it  was  my  cousin  Marian. 

'  Hilda  Murrey  ?*  she  said,  in- 
qxdringly.  'We  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  seeing  you  to-night.  Your 
&iier  said  you  would  be  here  by 
the  4.50  train.  We  sent  the  car- 
riage to  meet  it' 

*  I  was  to  have  come  by  that,  but 
I  missed  my  train/  I  explained. 
And  without  further  questioning, 
my  cousin,  still  hold iug  mo  by  the 
iumd,  led  me  into  the  room  she  had 


just  quitted.  It  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned, low-ceilinged  room,  lined  al- 
most with  book  -  shelves.  Dark 
crimson  curtains  were  drawn  across 
the  bow-window,  and  the  carpet  was 
of  the  same  colour.  But  I  paid  less 
attention  to  the  room  Itself  than  to 
the  two  girls  who  were  its  occu- 
pants, and  who  rose  as  we  entered. 
From  their  youthful  looks,  I  con- 
cluded that  they  were  my  two 
younger  cousins,  but,  striMng  as 
was  the  contrast  in  their  appear- 
ance, I  did  not  remember  them  well 
enough  to  know  which  was  which. 
One  had  black  wavy  hair,  dark  eyes 
and  eyebrows,  a  fresh  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  and  a  general  look  of  health 
and  good  spirits.  The  other  was 
slight  and  pale.  The  blue  veins  on 
her  forehead,  the  dark  shades  under 
her  peculiarly  violet  eyes,  gave  to 
her  &ce  a  look  of  painful  delicacy^ 
which  was  perhaps  heightened  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  soft  brown 
hair  that  was  thrown  loosely  back 
from  her  temples. 

'Hilda  has  come,  after  all,'  said 
my  cousin  Marian ;  '  she  missed  her 
tram,  and  must  be  very  tired  and 
cold.  Will  you  relieve  her  of  some 
of  her  wraps.  Catty  ?  I  suppose 
you  hardly  remember  these  girls, 
Hilda— the  "little  ones,"  aa  they 
used  to  be  called  ?' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  I  answered. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon 
be  very  good  friends/  said  the  dark- 
haired  girl,  as  she  took  my  heavy 
cloak  from  my  shoulders.  'I  am  so 
glad  you  ha^e  come!'  And  her 
hearty  kiss  gave  a  pleasanter  sense 
of  welcome  than  my  elder  cousin's 
quiet  measured  tones  had  done. 

The  other  girl  now  advanced  and 
put  a  small  white  hand  into  mine, 
saying,  'How  d'  you  do?'  in  a  ner- 
vous, trembling  voice.  Cousin 
Marian  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

'You  mustn't  sit  up,  Flo,  dear. 
It  is  getting  late.  Catty,  I  dare  say 
Hilda  would  like  to  take  off  her 
jacket  and  hat.  Will  you  take  her 
to  her  room  T 

Throwing  her  arms  round  my 
waist,  my  cousin  guided  me  through 
the  dimly- lighted  passages,  psjst.the 
baize  curtains  of  tbe  hall.  I  turned 
instinctively  into  the  first  opening 
to  tbe  loft,  at  the  sight  of  the  broad 
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stone  flight  of  stepSi  the  well-re- 
membered '  white  staircase/ 

*  Oh !  shall  we  go  this  way  ?'  said 
Oatt  J.  *  We  may  as  well ;  it's  as 
short,  if  not  shorter.' 

And  we  began  the  ascent  At  the 
first  torn  in  the  staircase  we  came 
upon  a  doorway  leading  apparently 
down  a  long  passage. 

'  That*s  the  old  part  of  the  honse/ 
said  my  cousin, '  where  papa  sleeps, 
and  Marian,  and  every  one.— Are 
you  nervous,  Hilda  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  I  replied,  startled 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  question ; 
*  I  don't  think  I  am.' 

'  I  hope  not.  It's  dreadfally  stu- 
pid when  people  are ;  I  don't  know 
myself  wnat  the  feeling  is.  You 
wouldn't  believe,  now,  that  there's 
scarcely  any  one  in  the  house  goes 
up  these  stairs  but  myself  when 
Jem's  not  at  home,  and  Walter,  of 
course,  and  none  of  them  would 
dream  of  such  a  thing  when  once 
daylight  is  gone.  Flo  would  not  do 
it  to  save  her  life.' 

'  Would  she  not?'  I  said,  reminded 
irresistibly  of  what  the  landllady  had 
said.  '  Oh !  I'm  not  nervous  in 
that  way  at  all— not  about  anything 
supernatural,  I  mean.' 

'It  is  a  good  thing,'  said  Catty, 
'  for  you  and  I  shall  have  all  this 
part  of  the  house  to  ourselves.  There 
certainly  is  some  advantage  in  hav- 
ing the  pick  and  choose  of  all  the 
best  rooms.  It's  a  shame  to  leave 
them  unoccupied,  I  think.  Do  you 
remember  this  window,  Hilda?  It 
has  a  fine  look  out  on  the  park,  as 
you  will  see  to-morrow.' 

A  little  further  on  another  pas- 
sage opened  on  the  staircase. 

•This  is  our  way,'  said  Catty, 
turning  towards  it ;  but  I  hung 
liack.  The  staircase  did  not  end 
here.  There  were  a  few  more  stejw, 
leading  to  a  single,  closed  door. 

'  The  white  room !'  I  exclaimed, 
a  sudden  recollection  crossing  my 
mind.  And  as  I  said  the  name, 
there  seemed  to  pass  before  me  a 
vision  of  white  muslin,  blue  ribbons, 
and  floating  golden  hair,  and  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  room 
occupied  by  the  twins  in  old 
days. 

'It  is  not  locked,  is  it?  May  I 
look  in?'     And  taking  silence  for 


consent,  I  went  up  the  steps  and 
turned  the  handle.  Catty  stood  at 
the  door  with  the  candle  in  her  hand 
as  I  went  in,  but  she  did  not  say  a 
word.  It  might  well  be  called  the 
'  white  room.'  The  two  beds  with 
their  snowy  hangings,  the  white 
window-curtains,  the  dean  towels 
on  the  horse,  nay,  even  the  plas- 
tered, unpapered  walls,  all  ooiTobo- 
rated  its  name.  On  one  of  the  beds 
lay  an  evening  dress  of  white  tar- 
latan, placed  ready,  it  would  Beeon, 
for  the  wearer.  A  wreath  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  lay  on  the  dressang- 
table,  and  some  jewels  glittered  be- 
side it  It  was  still  occupied,  then. 
I  turned  round  in  surpnsa.  'Is 
this  your  room.  Catty?* 

'  No,  no ;  no  one  sleeps  here  nofw.' 
And  as  she  spoke  the  whiteneas  of 
everything  about  seemed  reflected 
in  her  face,  it  had  turned  bo  pale. 
'Come  away,  Hilda.'  And  I  f<^- 
lowed  her  down  the  steps.  The 
passage  was  a  very  short  one.  It 
led  into  a  much  longer  one,  at  riglit 
angles  with  it,  along  which  were 
ranged  several  doors.  At  the  one 
opposite  the  short  passage  Catty 
halted.  '  This  is  your  room,  Hilda,' 
she  said,  quite  cheerfully  again ;  '  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  airy  enough.' 

I  should  think  it  was,  indeed ; 
almost  dismally  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bright  fire  flickering  on  the 
hearth.  The  ceiling  was  as  lofl^  as 
that  in  the  library  was  low,  and  it 
was  altogether  so  large,  tfcat^I  be- 
lieve the  dining-room  and  drawiog- 
room  of  Haldane  Bectory,  though 
they  were  generally  considered  good- 
sized  rooms,  might  have  been  com- 
fortably set  down  in  it 

'I  live  next  door,'  said  Catty,  set- 
ting down  the  candle;  'and  I  hope 
you  will  often  visit  me  there.  'Be- 
yond is  a  rather  smaller  room,  which 
is  Walter's  when  he  is  at  home.' 

'Walter  is  just  my  age,  is  he 
not?' 

'  I  suppose  so,  if,  as  I  believe,  yon 
are  twenty-one.  By  rights  he  is 
two  years  older  than  Flo,  and  ought 
to  be  her  special  brother,  but  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  he  is  just  nay 
age,  and  we  are  always  together 
when  he  is  at  home.  You  can't 
think  what  a  difference  his  bein^ 
here  makes;  such  a  scrimmage  he 
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and  I  make  np  and  down  the  white 
staircase^  and  all  over  the  honse.' 
'Is  he  at  college  ?'  I  asked. 
'  Oh  dear,  no !  he  was  a  terrible 
donee  at  learning,  always.  He  is  a 
sailor,  the  only  thing  he  was  fit  for. 
He  has  not  been  home  for  nine 
months,  and  won't  be  again,  most 
likely,  for  as  many  more.' 

A  tear  twinkled  in  her  eye  as  she 
spoke,  bnt  the  next  minnte  she 
said,  with  a  little  laugh — 

'Talking  of  college,  my  eldest 
brother,  Jem,  is  the  clever  one  of 
ns.  He  is  a  Fellow,  you  know,  and 
has  learnt  any  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  You  will  see  him  soon ;  he 
always  comes  home  for  Christmas. 
Don't  stay  to  beautify  yourself,'  as 
I  glanced  in  the  looking-glass,  and 
put  a  hand  up  to  my  disordered 
hair ;  '  I  could  lend  tou  a  brush  in 
a  minute,  but  indeed  it's  not  worth 
while.  I  assure  you  no  one  will 
notice  you.  Do  you  know  it  is  past 
half-past  ten  ?  They  will  be  won- 
dering what  has  become  of  us.' 

We  went  this  time  to  the  end  of 
the  long  passage,  and  then  down  a 
wooden  staircase.  Catty  pushed 
open  a  door. 

'One  minute,  Hilda;  you  must 
look  in  at  the  dining-room ;  wouldn't 
it  be  glorious  for  a  dance?'  And 
fihe  b^n  to  whirl  round  on  the 
polished  floor. 

It  was  indeed  a  splendidly-sized 
room,  and  I  said  so. 

'  And  to  think  that  it  serves  every 
daj  for  four  people  to  dine  in! 
Isn't  it  ridiculous  ?  Why,  we  might 
have  any  sized  dinner-parties,  but 
papa  and  l^Iarian  won't  hear  of  it 
AValter  is  always  at  them  about  it 
when  he  is  at  home,  wanting  them 
to  ^ve  a  dance,  or  something.  But 
it's  no  use ;  so  we  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  waltzing  together 
every  evening  with  no  music.  Don't 
joa  enjoy  a  good  waltz  ?' 

'  I  never  learnt.  You  don't  know 
what  a  quiet  life  we  lead  at  Haldane. 
I  never  dimced  even  a  quadrille 
siiioe  I  was  quite  a  little  girl.' 

'  You  can  hardly  live  quieter  than 
'WO  do  here;  and  as  for  learning, 
why  I  never  leami  No  more  did 
W^alter;  we  taught  ourselves.  I 
daro  say  a  danemg-master  would 
jnake  depredating  remarks  if  he 


saw  us,  but  we  manage  it  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  and  that's  all  I 
care  for.  By-the-by,  Hilda,  I  am 
using  you  shamefully  to  keep  you 
from  your  tea ;  you  must  be  starv- 
ing.' 

When  we  re-entered  the  library 
the  table  was  bountifully  spread, 
and  Marian  had  taken  her  place 
behind  the  hissing  urn.  Flora  had 
disappeared,  but  in  her  stead  there 
was  a  handsome,  white-haired  man, 
evidently  the  master  of  the  house. 
I  had  been  told  that  my  uncle  was 
the  same  age  as  my  father,  within 
a  few  weeks,  but  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  at  least  ten  years 
older.  His  form  was  much  more 
bent,  his  brow  more  wrinkled,  and 
a  stem,  sorrowful  expression  waa 
imprinted  on  his  featui^. 

'  You  are  welcome  to  Marling 
Hall,  niece,'  he  said,  as  he  advanced 
to  meet  me;  but  he  had  scarcely 
taken  my  hand  before  he  dropped 
it  again,  and  turning  away  abruptly, 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a  troubled  look  on  his 
face.  Something  in  his  manner 
puzzled  me.  Could  I  in  any  way 
have  reminded  him  of  my  aunt,  his 
lost  wife?  But  no;  a  minute's  re- 
flection convinced  me  that  that  was 
impossible.  From  all  that  I  had 
heard  of  her  Catly  must  have  re- 
sembled her  much  more.  Possibly, 
I  thought,  the  abruptness  of  address 
was  habitual  to  him. 

Seated  at  the  tea-table,  I  had  a 
better  view  of  my  cousin  Marian 
than  I  had  had  before.  She  was 
taller  than  her  younger  sisters,  that 
I  had  observed  when  first  she  took 
me  into  the  room;  now  I  noticed, 
to  my  surprise,  that  silver  threads 
were  apparent  here  and  there  in 
her  dark  hair,  which,  together  with 
deeply-marked  lines  between  her 
eyebrows,  gave  her  an  appearance 
of  greater  age  than  I  had  been  pre- 
pared for.  There  was  also  a  wearied, 
careworn  look  in  her  &ce,  as  though 
the  responsibilities  devolving  on 
her  since  her  mother's  death  had 
weighed  too  heavily  on  her,  crushing 
out  her  youth  and  spirits  before 
their  time. 

My  uncle  did  not  join  us  at  our 
meal.  He  presently  left  the  room, 
and  did  not  appear  again.    As  soon 
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as  wo  had  finished  tea  Cknuin  Marian 
dismissed  Oatfy  and  me  to  our 
rooms,  saying  that  I  must  be  very 
tired,  as,  in  Ixath,  I  was. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

I  had  so  seldom,  since  my  child- 
hood, passed  a  night  from  home, 
that  going  to  sleep  in  a  stjange 
place  was  in  itself  a  difficult  matter ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  my  un- 
expectedly long  and  anxious  journey 
incr^uBed  the  difficulty  on  tiiis  oc- 
casion, tenfold.  Whenever  I  dosed 
my  eyes  each  scene  that  I  had 
passed  through  was  reproduced  with 
painful  viyidness,  accompanied  by 
the  whistle  of  the  engine,  the  rum- 
bling of  the  carriages,  and  every 
other  sound  incidental  to  railway 
ti^yelling.  In  the  hope  of  divert- 
ing my  thoug:hts  into  a  fresh  chan- 
nel, and  so  inducing  sleep,  I  had 
recourse  at  last  to  the  well-known 
but  simple  expedient  of  trying  to 
picture  to  myself  a  flock  of  sheep 
jumping  oyer  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  and 
counting  each  as  it  jumped.  But 
even  this  resource  fiiiled  me.  I 
succeeded,  indeed,  in  erecting  my 
imaginary  hedge,  and  in  marshal- 
ling my  sheep  in  a  goodly  flock  on 
the  other  side,  but  as  I  watched 
them,  instead  of  preparing  to  make 
the  leap,  they  one  by  one  resolved 
themselves  into  ndlway  porters, 
who,  maliciously  grinning  at  my 
discomfiture,  marched  off  wheeling 
trucks  of  luggage  down  the  field, 
which  likewise  contracted  and  flat- 
tened, until  it  assumed  the  pro- 
portions and  appearance  of  a  wooden 
platform.  In  despair  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  these  hateful  men — I 
speak  of  the  feelings  with  which  I 
at  the^  moment  regarded  them — 
vanished  on  the  instant  with  all 
their  paraphernalia.  How  I  longed 
for  something  external  to  take  off 
my  thoughts !  But  all  around  was 
so  dark  and  still  that  it  seemed  a 
vain  wish.  I  could  but  just  dis- 
tinguish the  outline  of  the  two  large 
windows.  The  fire  was  all  but  out. 
I  watched  iia  last  spark  die  away. 
I  listened  to  the  peculiar  click  of 
the  cinders  that  continued  some 
time  after,  and  when  that  sound 


ceased  I  became  aware  of  another, 
that  I  had  not  noticed  before — the 
sound  of  running  water.  At  first 
I  wondered  what  the  cause  oould 
be,  but  then  I  remembered  the 
river  that  wound  through  the  Mar- 
ling Hall  groimds,  and  I  knew,  that 
the  occasional  splash  I  heard  must 
be  caused  by  the  water  flowing 
down  over  the  stone  weir  that  bad 
been  built  across  it  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  house.  This  river 
was  so  connected  with  the  late  of 
the  lady  who,  by  tiie  superstitious 
and  weak-minded,  was  said  still  to 
haunt  t^e  place,  that  it  was  not 
strange  that  her  story,  as  told  to 
me  in  my  childhood,  and  but  im- 
perfectly remembered  since,  should 
rise  to  my  mind  at  the  same  time. 
I  had  forgotten  some  of  the  minor 
details,  but  Hie  general  outline  was 
as  follows : — 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the 
modem  part  of  the  house,  which 
included,  besides  the  white  stair- 
case, tiie  entrance  hall,  the  dining 
and  two  drawing-rooms,  as  well  as 
the  lofty  suite  of  bedrooms  above 
them,  the  then  owner  of  Marling 
Hall  became  anxious  that  his 
daughter  should  marry  the  heir  of 
a  neighbouring  estate,  which  was, 
in  fact,  only  separated  from  his  own 
by  the  river  in  question — he  being 
at  that  time  a  suitor  for  her  hand ; 
and  thus,  for  she  was  an  only  child^ 
unite  the  two  properties.  The 
young  lady  was,  however,  averse  to 
the  match,  and  her  father,  exaspe- 
rated by  her  continued  opposition 
to  his  wibhes,  had  recourse  to  seve- 
rity. He  kept  her  a  close  prisoner 
to  her  room  for  some  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  was  an* 
nounced  that  she  was  willing  to 
submit  to  his  parental  authority, 
and  preparations  were  made  on  a 
grand  scale  for  the  marriage.  On 
the  night,  however,  before  what 
was  to  have  been  her  wedding-day^ 
her  father's  vigilance  being  some- 
what  relaxed,  the  poor  girl  con- 
trived to  escape  down  the  whita 
stairs  and  into  the  park.  Finding 
herself  pursued  she  turned  her  steps 
towards  the  river,  and  before  she 
could  be  overtaken  had  plunged  in 
and  was  carried  a  good  way  down 
by  the  stream.    They  got  her  out 
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at  last,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
father  reached  the  spot  just  in  time 
to  see  the  dripping,  lifeless  form  of 
his  daughter  laid  on  the  bank. 
From  that  day  all  peace  was  oyer 
for  the  old  man  at  Marling  Hall. 
In  every  part  of  the  house,  but  more 
especially  in  the  new  rooms  he  had 
built,  and  on  the  white  staircase,  he 
was  haunted  by  a  white  figure  that 
raised  towards  him  reproachful 
eyes  that  he  well  knew,  and  then 
Tauished.  It  drove  him  from  his 
home  at  last,  and  he  died  a  year  or 
two  later  in  a  foreign  land ;  his 
branch  of  the  family  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  him,  and  the  estate  passing 
to  a  distant  cousin. 

I   must   have   dozed   off  while 
thinking  over  this  sad  catastrophe, 
for  what  followed  was  certainly  a 
dream.    I  thought  that,  being  un- 
able to  sleep,  I  rose  and  went  to  the 
window,   and   drawing    aside   the 
blind  looked  out  at  the  river,    l^hat 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  just 
then  broke  through  the  clouds  that 
had  obscured  it,  I  could  discern  a 
tall,   shadowy   figure,    dressed   in 
white,  moving  along  the  edge  of  the 
water,  just  as  the  drowned  heiress 
of  Marling  was  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  seen  on  moonlight  nights. 
That  as  I  stood  watching  her,  fias- 
cinated  as  it  were,  and  unable  to 
draw  back,  she  left  the  river  side 
and  came  across  the  grass  towards 
the  house.    And  that,  when  exactly 
opposite  the  window  where  I  was 
standing,  she  raised  the  head  that 
had  been   hitherto    bent   on   the 
ground;  and  that^  to  my  astonish- 
ment, instead  of  the  features  of  a 
stranger,  I  recognized  those  of  one 
of  my  fair-haired  twin  cousins.     I 
thought  that  the  blue  eyes  looked 
pleadingly  at  me,  and  that  then  she 
passed  on,  and  I  knew  instinctively 
that  she  was  coming  into  the  house, 
and  would  soon  be  ascending  the 
white  staircase.     In  anxions  sus- 
pense I  listened  for  her  footfall,  and 
while  listening  I  suddenly  awoke. 
My  first  feeling  was  of  intense  relief 
to  find  that  it  was  only  a  dream ; 
the   next  minute  I  clenched   my 
hands  and  held  my  breath,  for  as 
surely  as  I  lay  there,  beyond  all 
doubt  and  dreaming,  a  footstep  v^as 
coming    up    the  stone   staircase. 


There  could  be  no  mistake.  The 
peculiar  tap  with  its  reverberating 
echo,  that  cannot  be  described  for 
those  who  have  never  heard  it, 
and  has  never  been  really  heard  but 
by  those  who  have  listened  to  it  as 
I  did  in  the  dead  of  night  when  aU 
the  house  was  still,  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  anything  else.  The 
blood  seemed  to  freeze  in  my  cheeks, 
and  vij  heart  beat  audibly  as  the 
steps  came  on,  up  the  stairs.  So 
&r  as  I  could  judge  they  passed  by 
the  opening  into  the  passage,  and 
went  on  to  the  white  room.  I 
&ncied  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  door 
being  opened — at  any  rate  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I  heard  the 
footsteps  descending  again.  They 
could  not  have  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  before  they  suddenly 
ceased — the  echo  died  away  and  all 
was  still. 

I  had  told  Catty  a  few  hours  be* 
fore  that  I  was  not  nervous.  What 
would  she  have  said  to  it  now  oould 
she  have  felt  my  clammy  hands? 
I  was  ashamed  myself  of  the  terror 
that  mastered  me,  and  endeavoured 
my  utmost  to  reason  it  down. 
Might  not  that  footstep  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  natural  way?  One 
of  the  servants  possibly  was  going 
to  or  from  her  roouL  But  then  I 
remembered  Catty's  assertion  that 
we  two  were  the  only  people  sleep- 
ing in  the  new  part  of  the  house, 
and,  moreover,  that  no  one  else 
would  venture  to  go  up  the  white 
staircase  in  the  dusk.  Who,  then, 
would  dare  to  be  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  night?  For  a  long 
time  I  lay  wide  awake,  listening 
for  a  sound  that  did  not,  however, 
return.  At  last,  having  com- 
mended myself  to  His  care,  in  ^vhose 
hands  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  of  the  living,  I  &11  fsust 
asleep. 

CHAPTER  V. 

What  a  difference  daylight  makes. 
When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  could 
almost  have  laughed  at  the  tremors 
of  the  preceding  night  That  which 
had  been  at  the  time  so  terribly 
real  I  was  now  disposed  to  regard 
as  possibly  nothing  more  than  a 
freak  of  fancy.    And  even  if  it  were 
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not  so,  what  use  was  there  in  trou- 
bling my  head  any  farther  about 
the  matter?  Surely  it  was  wiser 
and  better  to  banish  it  altogether 
from  my  thoughts.  And  for  the 
time  I  did. 

The  view  from  the  large  windows 
interested  me  much,  recalling,  as  it 
did,  scenes  from  my  childhood  that 
had  for  long  slumbered  in  my  me- 
mory. There  was  the  smooth,  clear 
river,  on  which  we  had  had  so  many 
pleasant  boating  excursions.  I  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  boat-house 
under  the  willow-tree  through  the 
tracery  of  the  leafless  trees.  Did 
they  ever  make  use  of  it  now,  I 
wondered.  But  I  had  not  much 
time  for  looking  out  of  window. 
My  watch  informed  me  that  it  was 
a  quarter  past  ten,  and  Catty  had 
named  nine  as  their  usual  breakfast 
hour.  I  dressed  with  what  haste  I 
could,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing my  room  when,  after  a  very 
gentle  tap  at  the  door.  Catty  herself 
oamein. 

'  Oh !  you  are  up,'  she  exclaimed. 
'I  came  to  see  whether  you  were 
ready  to  have  your  breakfast  brought 
to  you.  Marian  would  not  have  you 
called.  She  said  you  would  be  so 
tired.  We  have  had  ours  some 
time.  We  knew  you  would  rather 
we  did  not  wait  for  you.' 

'I  should  think  not,'  I  said;  'I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  down  at  the 
right  time,  but  I  overslept  myself.' 

'We  breakfast  upstairs  in  the 
morning-room  in  summer,'  said 
Catty,  as  we  went  down,  '  but  in 
winter  the  library  is  so  much  more 
oozy,  we  use  it  for  everything  ex- 
cept dirmer.' 

'  Have  you  a  piano  there?'  I  asked. 

'  No,  but  there's  one  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  there's  always  a  fire  there. 
The  one  in  the  drawing-room  ia  a 
beauty — you  must  try  it  some  day. 
It  can't  be  heard  from  the  library, 
fortunately.  Flo  can't  bear  the 
sound  of  it  It  belonged  to  poor * 

We  had  reached  the  library  door, 
and  she  broke  off  short.  My  cousin 
Marian  greeted  me  kindly.  Her 
way  of  talking  was  a  little  stiff  and 
formal,  but  that  seemed  to  go  natu- 
rally with  her  tall  figure  and  some- 
what stately  carriage.  I  was  more 
than  ever  struck  by  the  wan^almost 


haggard  look  in  her  face.  Perhaps 
the  long  black  silk  dress  she  wore 
in  some  degree  added  to  this  effect. 
Flora  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
reading.  She  seemed  startled  and 
fluttered  when  I  addressed  her^  and 
her  colour  went  and  came  nervously 
My  uncle  was  not  present:  he  al- 
ways breakfBJBted  in  his  study^  Catty 
said. 

When  I  had  had  my  break&st 
Marian  proposed  that  Catty  and  I 
should  walk  in  the  grounds.    It  was 
a  bright,  dear  day,  though  cold,  and 
we  spent  a  very  pleasant  two  hours 
in  this  manner.    We  walked  chiefly 
by  the  river  side,  and  once  or  twice 
aloDg  the  drive  to  the  park  gates^ 
but   not   beyond   them;    'Marian 
would  not  like  it,'  Catty  said  with  a 
little  sigh,  as  though  she  would 
have  enjoyed  rather  more  liberty. 
My  cousin  was  very  chatty  and  easy 
to  get  on  with.    She  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  my  life  at 
Haldane,  and  had  plenty  to  say  in 
return  about  hers,  more  especially 
whatever  concerned  her  pet  brother^ 
Walter.      Of  her   eldest   brother, 
James,  she  spoke  less;   not  very 
much  about  ^larian  and  Flora ;  but 
I  gathered  from  the  little  she  did 
say  that  the  latter,  although  so  near 
her  in  age,  was,  from  ill  health  or 
some  other  cause,  not  much  of  a 
companion  to  her;  and  that  while 
Walter  was  away  she  led  a  pretty 
lonely  lifa    On  the  subject  of  the 
twins,  where  I  was  most  anxious 
for  information,  she  said  not  a  word ; 
and,  fearful  of  opening  some  cloGed 
wound,  I  did  not  like  to  be  the  first 
to  speak  of  them.    I  had  no  doubt 
now  that  it  was  one  of  them  of  whose 
death  we  had  heard  some  years  be- 
fore, and  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  other  had  also  died  in  the  long 
interval  that  had  elapsed  between 
my  mother's  death  and  this  renewal 
of  intercourse  with  Marling  Hall. 
The  possibility  of  her  being  married 
crossed  my  mind,  but  I  put  it  aside 
as  unlikely,  as  in  that  case  Catty 
would  have  been  sure  to  mention 
her. 

We  dined  early,  in  the  large 
dining-room.  My  uncle  was  of  the 
party,  but  he  hardly  spoke,  and  his 
presence  seemed  a  constraint  on 
Catty's  tongue,  so  we  had  a  very 
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silent  meal.  When  it  waa  over  we 
a4Joiimed  to  the  library,  my  nncle, 
I  suppose,  to  his  study,  for  we  did 
not  see  him  again  till  tea-time.  As 
soon  as  the  &:e  was  lighted  in  my 
room  I  went  up  to  unpack,  and 
Catty  aocompani^  me,  on  the  pre- 
tait  of  helping— in  reality,  I  fiemcy, 
for  the  Bake  of  the  chat,  for  all  she 
did  was  to  sit  and  look  on.  In 
point  of  &ct,  we  gained  so  much  in 
a  sense  of  freedom  whatever  we  lost 
in  suugness,  that  we  were  glad  to 
linger  over  the  fire  for  some  time 
after  the  work  was  done.  We  were 
summoned  down  stairs  by  the  tea- 
bell,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  the  libnury.  My  uncle, 
so  long  as  he  remained  after  tea — 
which  was  but  a  short  time— sat 
and  read,  and  Flora  did  the  same, 
Marian  knitted.  Catty  and  I  played 
at  draughts.  As  long  as  my  uncle 
was  in  the  room  we  spoke  in  whis- 
pers, I  hardly  know  why.  Even 
when  he  was  gone  Catty  was  &r  from 
being  the  same  that  she  had  been 
when  alone  with  me.  Her  merry 
laugh  sounded  out  of  place  here, 
and  Marian's  grave  '  Don't  be  bois- 
terous. Catty,'  at  her  least  approach 
to  gaiety,  was  enough  to  depress 
even  wilder  spirits.  I  myself  felt 
stupid  and  tir^,  and  was  not  at  all 
soriy  when,  on  the  clock  striking 
ten,  Marian  rang  the  bell  for  our 
candles,  saying  that  I  looked  in 
want  of  another  good  night's  rest 
Another  I  So  much  for  her  know- 
ledge of  my  last  m'ght's  experience. 
I  had  found  it  pretty  easy  in  the 
day-time  to  bamsh  from  my  mind 
the  remembrance  of  my  alarm,  but 
as  the  evening  drew  on  it  had  re- 
turned somewhat  uncomfortably  to 
my  recollection.  As  Catty  and  I 
went  up  the  white  staircase  to  our 
rooms,  the  very  sound  of  our  own 
footsteps  on  the  stone  steps  caused 
an  unpleasant  thrill  to  go  through 
me.  Some  fear  of  Catty's  thinking 
me  very  silly,  perhaps  more  the  re- 
oollection  of  the  look  in  her  face  as 
she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  white 
room  the  night  before,  had  with- 
held me  from  saying  anything  about 
it  to  her  through  the  day.  Now, 
had  I  wished  it  ever  so  much,  I 
could  not  hate  done  it  My  jaw 
stiffened   at   the  very  thought  of 


speaking  about  it  This  state  of 
feeling  was,  I  feared,  a  bad  prepara- 
tion for  a  good  nighfs  rest;  but, 
after  all,  exhausted  Nature  got  the 
better  of  it,  and  I  slept  soundly  till 
the  morning. 

CHAPTEB  VL 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe 
the  next  fortnight  in  detail;  one  day 
passed  so  like  another.  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  Catty  during  this  time, 
of  the  r^st  of  the  household  compa- 
ratively little.  My  uncle  only  ap- 
peared at  meal-times,  and  was  inva- 
riably grave  and  taciturn  on  these 
occasions.  Now  and  then  I  saw 
him  wsdking  in  the  grounds,  but 
always  alone,  and  with  that  listless- 
ness  of  manner  which  betokens  one 
who  takes  exercise  for  the  sake  of 
habit  or  health  rather  than  for  any 
pleasure  he  expects  to  derive  from 
it  Marian  was  much  busied  with 
household  matters,  and  when  not  so 
occupied  all  her  time  and  attention 
were  devoted  to  Flora.  The  tender 
solicitude  with  which  she  watched 
her,  too  evidently,  I  sometimes 
thought,  to  be  good  for  one  of  her 
nervous  temperament,  was  more 
like  that  of  a  mother  than  of  an 
elder  sister,  and  I  wondered  that  it 
did  not  meet  with  more  response. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  to 
complain  of  in  Flora's  manner. 
She  was  perfeciJy  docile  and  obe- 
dient to  Marian,  never  murmured — 
as  Catty  was  sometimes  disposed  to 
do — at  the  restrictions,  severe,  I 
fancied,  for  girls  of  their  age,  that 
^e  laid  on  them  in  some  matters ; 
nor  did  she  ever  display  towards 
her  tiiie  irritability  that  occasionally 
manifested  itself  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  younger  sister.  It  was 
rather  the  total  absence  of  any  de- 
monstration of  affection,  the  sad 
indifference  with  which  she  received 
every  token  of  Marian's  loving 
anxiety  for  her,  that  pained  one. 
Every  fine  day  Flora  went  out,  but 
never  wiUi  Catty  and  me.  Some- 
times she  took  a  drive  in  the  car- 
riage accompanied  by  Marian,  but 
more  frequently  she  paced  up  and 
down  the  flagged  terrace  that  fronted 
the  old  part  of  the  house,  sometimes 
by  the  hour  together,  and  always 
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alone.  Once,  thinking  it  must  be 
dull  work  for  her  by  herself,  I  pro- 
posed to  Catty  that  we  should  join 
her;  but  she  replied  so  decidedly 
that  Flo  would  not  like  it,  that  I 
did  not  venture  to  moot  the  question 
again.  Catty  and  I  spent  most  of 
our  time  together ;  we  walked  in  the 
grounds  and  practised  duets,  worked 
and  read  in  company  through  the 
day,  and,  I  &ncy,  equally  dreaded 
the  stif^  constrained  evenings  in  the 
Ubiary. 

But  more  than  the  stiffness  and 
constraint,  1  dreaded  the  shadow 
that  fell  over  the  house  as  each 
short  winter  day  drew  to  its  close. 
I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of 
dreumess  must  attach  itself  in 
every  instance  to  a  large  empty 
house  at  nightfall;  and  to  me  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  my  recol- 
lections, faint  and  imperfect  though 
they  were,  of  what  Marling  Hall 
used  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  The 
drawing-room,  in  which  such  a 
meny  party  used  to  assemble  every 
night,  was  never  used  now,  the 
shutters  being  kept  closed  even  by 
day.  Once  Catty  had  them  opened 
for  me  to  see  the  room,  and  half 
suggested  that  I  should  try  the 
piano,  but  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  remove  the  canvas  covering, 
and  everything  was  so  chilly  and 
desolate-looking,  that  I  waa  anxious 
to  get  away  again. 

One  thing  in  the  room  had  a 
melancholy  interest  for  me.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  lady — like  enough 
to  Catty  for  me  to  recognize  her  as 
my  aunt— and  two  flaxen-haired 
children,  one  by  her  side,  the  other 
on  her  knee,  who  I  knew  must  be 
my  twin  cousins.  It  seemed  a  good 
opportunity  for  asking  about  them ; 
but  Catty  turned  away  with  such  a 
ogh,  that  I  did  not  like  even  to 
linger  before  the  picture ;  and  so  we 
went. 

But  I  could  not  get  that  painting 
out  of  my  head.  All  the  rest  of  the 
day  the  three  faces  haunted  me.  I 
could  hardly  sleep  for  thinking  of 
them.  Had  there  been  anything 
peculiarly  saddening  about  the  death 
of  those  two  Bisters,  I  wondered; 
and  was  it  in  any  way  the  cause  of 
the  gloom  that  had  more  or  less 
overspread  all  the  household?  I  had 


no  means  of  judging.  Catly,  open 
on  every  other  subject,  preserved  a 
marked  silence  on  this,  and  nay  other 
cousins  never  made  the  least  lefisr- 
ence  io  it 

From  that  day  a  sort  of  undefined 
apprehension,  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  shake  off  entirely  since  the 
alarm  of  my  first  night  here,  gained 
ground  in  spite  of  mysel£  It  woold 
be  difficult  to  say  what  it  was  that 
I  feared,  as  involuntarily,  when  day- 
light declined,  I  hurried  throagh 
the  dimly-lighted  passages*  and 
could  only  by  a  great  effort  force 
myself  to  go  up  the  white  staircase 
in  the  dusk,  if  Catty  was  not  with 
me.  Certainly  I  did  not  believe  in 
the  white  lady  of  Marling  Hall; 
and  yet  I  oould  not  get  rid  of  the 
dread  of  seeing  some  time,  in  the 
dim  light,  the  fluttering  of  a  white 
dress,  or  meeting  again  the  lock  of 
the  sad  blue  eyes  that  had  in  my 
dream  been  raised  to  mine.  I  would 
not  £9r  the  world  have  had  Catty 
know  of  my  fears,  aqd  I  don't  think 
she  had  the  least  suspicion  of  them, 
for  I  was  vexed  with  myself  for 
feeling  so,  and  summoned  to  my  aid 
all  the  self-command  I  oould  muster. 

My  uncle's  fsimily,  as  I  said  he- 
fore,  lived  very  quietly ;  and  I  had 
been  more  than  three  weeks  in  the 
house  when,  for  the  first  time,  I 
heard  the  front-door  belL  We  were 
all— that  is,  my  cousins  and  mysdf 
— in  the  library,  waiting  for  tiie 
summons  to  our  early  dinner,  and 
the  visitor  was  ushered  in  there. 
He  was  a  pleasant-looking,  elderly 
gentleman,  and  was  introduced  to 
me  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Fenara.  He 
seemed  quite  at  home  with  the 
fiEunily,  and  began  an  animated  con- 
versation with  Marian,  oonceniing 
the  ascent  of  a  balloon  that  had 
lately  come  off  in  the  neighboorfaood. 
He  had  been  present,  it  seemed,  and 
the  account  he  gave  of  the  affi^  was 
most  graphic  and  amusing.  I  was 
quite  surprised  by  the  way  in  which 
Marian  brightened  up,  and  the  in- 
terest that  her  questions  showed  she 
took  in  it.  Even  Flora,  I  ohserred, 
laid  down  her  book  and  listened; 
and  when,  by-and-by,  Dr.  Fenais 
turned  to  her  with  some  ramarf:, 
she  answered  quite  naturally^  and 
with  scarcely  any  of  the  nerroas 
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shrmking  of  manner  she  generally 
evinoecL  when  spoken  to.  OnlyCatly 
was  Tmosually  graye  fand  silent 
She  had  the  air  of  one  watching 
goings-on  that  she  did  not  quite 
understand. 

Th^  were  still  talking  when 
dinner  was  annonnoed;  and  Pr. 
Ferrars,  without  any  appcurent  hesi- 
tation, accepted  Marian's  invitation 
to  join  ns  at  onr  meal  We  found 
my  uncle  in  the  dining-room.  He 
greeted  Dr.  Ferrars  rather  stiffly, 
I  thought,  and  the  conyeansation  that 
ensued  was  a  yery  one-sided  afbir, 
till  the  doctor  once  more  drew  the 
ladies  into  it.  He  seemed  particu- 
larly interested  in  anything  that 
Plora  said. 

After  dinner  my  uncle  retired  to 
his  study,  as  usual,  and  we  returned 
to  the  library.  'I  know  you  are 
quite  a  florist.  Dr.  Ferrars,'  said 
Marian,  presently :  '  we  haye  some 
chrysanthemums  in  the  oonser- 
vatory  that  seem  to  me  unusually 
fine,  but  I  want  your  opinion ;  will 
you  come  and  see  them  ?' 

''With  pleasure,'  returned  the 
doctor ;  '  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  order  my  carriage  at  once.  Miss 
AinfiJee,  I  will  take  leaye  of  the 
ladies  now,  as  I  shall  not  see  them 
again.' 

Soon  after  they  were  gone.  Flora 
too  left  the  room.  After  a  cloudy 
morning,  the  sun  was  now  shining 
brightly,  and  she  was  gone  to  pre- 
pare for  her  favourite  walk  on  the 
terrace.  As  soon  as  we  were  left 
sJone,  I  observed — 

*  Dr.  Ferrars  spoke  of  going  away 
at  once,  did  he  not?  but  I  don't 
ttmk  the  carriage  has  gone  by  yet' 

Catty  gave  me  an  odd  look,  as  she 
answered— 

'  l^or  will,  for  some  time  yet^  you 
may  be  sure.  There  always  are 
chrysanthemums  or  something  to 
be  looked  at  after  one  of  his  visits, 
and  the  doctor  is  a  wonderful  time 
giving  his  opinion.  It  has  given 
me  quite  new  ideas  as  to  the  value 
of  flowers.' 

'Surely  Marian  would  not  think 

of  him  as '  I  hesitated;  'why, 

he  must  be  twice  h^  ag&' 
w  '  My  dear  Hilda,  how  you  jump 
at  conclusions  1    Of  course  I  didnM; 
mean  anything  of  that  sort.    But 


indeed  I  don't  know  what  to  think 
at  all.  I  am  quite  mystified ;  only  I 
can't  believe  that  the  doctor's  visits 
are  so  haphazard  as  he  faies  to  make 
them  appear.  However,  there  is  no 
good  worrying  about  it.  See  what 
a  lovely  day  it  has  turned  out.  We 
must  have  a  walk.' 
And  so  the  subject  dropped. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Marling  Hall  was  in  the  parish  of 
Newton-Magna,  though  two  miles 
distant;  and  thither  we  always  went 
to  church  on  Stmday  mornings. 
Wet  or  fine,  we  ladies  always  drove ; 
my  uncle  invariably  walked.  I 
could  have  envied  him  sometimes, 
on  fine  frosty  days,  and  so  I  am 
sure  did  Catty ;  but  Marian  made  a 
point  of  never  leaving  Flora.  Uncle 
Ainslee  evidently  preferred  solitude ; 
and  she  did  not  like  us  to  walk  by 
ourselves. 

It  happened  one  Sunday  that, 
there  being  every  promise  of  a  fine 
day  when  we  started,  we  went  in  the 
hooded  phaeton  instead  of  the 
brougham,  and  took  no  provision 
agamst  rain  in  the  way  of  umbrellas. 
While  we  were  in  church,  however, 
the  weather  changed,  and  by  the 
time  service  was  over,  it  was  raining 
heavily.  The  hood  would  only  pro- 
tect two;  so  Marian  decided  that 
she  and  Flora  should  drive  home  at 
once,  sending  back  the  carriage  for 
us,  who  were  to  wait  meantime  in 
the  churchu  The  sexton  lived  dose 
by,  so  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
its  being  left  open. 

The  Newton-Magna  church  was 
small,  and  very  simply  built  It 
had  no  architectural  beauty  to  boast 
of;  but  the  stained  glass  in  the  east 
window  was,  I  knew,  much  admired. 
My  acquaintance  with  painted  win- 
dows was  too  limited  to  put  me  in  a 
position  to  criticise,  even  had  I  been 
so  disposed.  But  neither  had  I  ever 
be^  able  fully  to  enter  into  the  en- 
thusiastic eagerness  shown  by  some 
people  on  the  subject;  and  much  as 
I  admired  the  steuned  light  cast  on 
the  stones  when  the  sun  shone 
through,  I  had  often  found  it  diffl- 
cult  to  appreciate  the  pect^iiar 
beauty  that  others  seemed  to  see  in 
the  windows  themselves  when  seen 
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by  ordinary  daylight  This  east 
Tnndow  seemed,  to  my  imtrained 
eye,  much  the  same  in  appearance 
as  others  I  had  seen,  except  that 
perhaps  the  colouring  was  more 
than  ordinarily  deep  and  rich.  But 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  memorial 
window  put  in  by  my  imcle,  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  in- 
vested it  with  a  greater  interest  than 
it  would  have  otherwise  possessed 
for  me ;  and  Catty's  proposal  of  a 
closer  inspection  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome.  On  one  of  the  lowest 
panes — too  small  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  a  distance— were  the  Latin 
abbreviations,  signifying  that  this 
window  was  in  memory  of  Catherine 
Ainslee,  and  giving  her  age  and 
date  of  death.  These  I  set  myself  to 
make  out;  but  my  attention  was 
soon  distracted.  Not  by  any  of 
the  various  monuments  to  different 
members  of  the  Ainslee  family  that 
I  saw  about  me,,but  by  a  small  side- 
window  in  the  chancel.  The  cor- 
responding one  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  was  all  we  could  see  from  the 
Marling  Hall  pew,  had  plain  glass ; 
that  in  this,  which  I  saw  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  was  stained.  It  was 
strangely  different  in  character  from 
the  larger  window.  Here  the  most 
delicate  tints  took  the  place  of  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  other,  and 
the  single  kneeling  figure  that  occu- 
pied the  centre — surpassed  in  beauty 
and  grace  of  outline  by  no  work  of 
art  I  ever  saw— contrasted  widely 
with  the  almost  grotesque  grouping 
on  the  east  window.  Below  was 
the  inscription.  'In  memoriam. 
£.  B.  A.'  nothing  more. 

'How  beautiful!'  I  exclaimed, 
under  my  breath.  'I  don't  think  I 
ever  genuinely  admired  a  painted 
window  before.' 

'I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  do; 
but  some  won't  look  at  it  by  the 
side  of  the  east  window.  It  was 
poor  May's  own  choice.' 

There  was  a  hushed  sadness  in 
the  voice  that  made  it  sound  scarcely 
like  Catty's. 

'  May  f  You  won't  mind  my  ask- 
ing. Catty  dear,  but  was  she  not  one 
of  the  twins  ?' 

'  Yes ;  don't  you  remember  them  ? 
Esther  and  May?' 

'  I  remember  them,  but  I  had  for- 


gotten their  names.  Is  that  window 
in  memory  of  Esther  ?' 

'Yes.  She  died  first  I  think 
May  had  a  presentiment  then  that 
she  would  not  survive  her  long,  and 
thought  that  the  window  opposite 
would  soon  be  filled  up  for  her.' 

I  glanced  across  at  the  clear  glass 
of  the  window  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  then  back 
at  Catty.  She  understood  my  look^ 
and  answered  it 

'  No,  it  never  was  done.  Flo  was 
so  ill  at  the  time,  that  they  could 
not  think  of  much  else ;  and  now 
they  would  not'dare  to  do  it  on  her 
account' 

'  On  Flora's  account  ?' 

'Yes.  She  has  never  got  over 
May's  death.  Marian  says  any  aUn- 
sion  to  it  might  almost  kill  her,  she 
thinks ;  so  it  is  a  forbidden  subject 
at  home.  You  may  have  wondered 
why  we  never  spoke  of  her.' 

'  Was  she  so  very  fond  of  May  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes.  And  then  she  haia  so 
little  strength  to  fall  back  upon.' 

'She  looks  terribly  delicate/  I 
said — '  more  delicate  than  any  one  I 
ever  saw  before.  But  what  are  yoa 
afraid  of  for  her  ?  Is  she  consump- 
tive ?    I  never  hear  her  cough.' 

'I  don't  know.  She  was  pret^ 
strong  as  a  child,  I  believe;  but 
when  she  was  about  ten  years  old 
she  had  a  great  fright— a  shock  to 
her  nerves,  Marian  calls  it— and  she 
has  never  been  the  same  since.  If 
you  don't  mind  coming  out  in  the 
porch,  Hilda,  where  we  can  talk 
better,  and  can  see  the  carriage  di- 
rectly it  comes,  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  was.' 

A  shock  to  the  nerves !  Was  it 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  re- 
port of  the  house  being  haunted?  I 
wondered,  as  I  followed  her,  and 
listened  in  anxious  expectation  for 
what  was  to  follow. 

'Marian  does  not  like  it  being 
talked  about,'  said  Catty,  as  we  seated 
ourselves  on  the  stone  bench, '  inde- 
P|endently  of  fear  for  Flora;  for  sto- 
ries do  get  about  so.  But  we  are 
safe  here  from  the  least  possibility 
of  Flo's  overhearing ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  may  trust  you,  Hilda.  Well,  yoa 
know,  I  suppose,  that  Esther,  one  of 
the  twins,  died  about  nine  years  ago« 
a  little  after  mamma.  When  she  was 
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alive  May  and  she  were  always  to- 
gether; but  when  she  was  gone, 
and  poor  May  was  left  alone,  by 
way,  I  suppose,  of  partly  forgetting 
ber  sorrow,  she  took  to  pettmg  Flo 
o  great  deal,  and  had  her  with  her 
almost  constantly  as  a  companion, 
though  she  was  so  much  younger — 
more  than  eight  years.  I  don't  re- 
member very  much  of  that  time, 
except  that  Flo  was  excessively  fond 
of  her,  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle 
in  her  ways,  they  say,  and  would 
rather  be  with  her  tiian  any  one 
else.  When  I  was  ten,  and  Flo 
eleven,  our  grandmother  Ainslee 
came  to  see  us.  I  dare  say  she  was 
Tery  good,  really ;  but  we  children 
thought  her  dreadfully  cross,  and 
oouldn't  bear  her.  Flo  was  very 
much  put  out  because  she  would 
not  let  her  be  often  with  May,  and 
we  were  both  very  glad  when  we 
heard  that  she  was  going  away ;  but 
Flo's  joy  was  tumed  to  sorrow  when 
she  heard  that  she  was  going  to  take 
May  away  with  her  on  a  visit.  One 
evening,  after  we  had  come  up  from 
dessert.  May  followed  us  into  the 
nursery.  8he  came  in  crying,  and 
Idssed  and  fondled  us  both  a  good 
deal,  especially  Flora,  who  could 
liardly  bear  to  be  separated  from 
her.  We  understood  that  she  was 
flaying  "Good-bye;"  but  I  don't 
think  we  quite  realized  that  granny 
was  going  that  very  evening.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  always  pre- 
ferred travelling  by  night,  I  believe. 
Flo  could  not  sleep  for  crying ;  and 
in  the  night,  whether  expecting  to 
find  May  still  in  her  room,  or  wish- 
ing to  make  sure  that  she  really  was 
gone, I  don't  know;  but  she  got  out 
of  bed,  and  slipping  on  her  dress- 
ing-gown, made  her  way  along  the 
parage  that  opens  on  the  white 
staircase,  intending  to  go  up  to  the 
white  room ;  for  she  waan  t  a  bit 
timid  then,  and  used  to  go  to  May's 
room  whenever  she  wanted  any- 
thing. Nurse,  who  was  asleep  when 
she  left  the  room,  was  presently 
wakened  by  a  scream,  and  running 
out,  found  Flo  lying  in  the  passage 
in  a  fit  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  could  bring  her  round,  and 
every  one  was  vei^much  frightened 
about  her.  When  at  last  she  re- 
eoveied   consdousness,  she    cried 
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out  that  a  white  lady  was  coming 
down  the  stairs,  and  was  off  again 
directly  in  another  fit.  For  a  long 
time  they  thought  she  would  never 
get  over  them,  and  so  &r  she  never 
has ;  for  when  the  fits  passed  away 
she  was  what  you  see  her  now — 
quite  changed  from  what  she  used 
to  be.  But  it  was  not  only  the  fright 
that  did  it :  the  greatest  sorrow  £at 
was  possible  for  her,  I  think,  came 
just  at  the  same  time.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  granny 
came  back,  and  I  knew  at  once,  from 
the  look  in  her  face,  that  something 
dreadful  had  happened.  I  don't 
know  how  they  ever  managed  to 
break  to  Flo  the  sad  news  she 
brought,  which  was  that  i)oor  May 
had  been  taken  very  ill  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  had  died  before  she  could 
get  her  home;  but  she  cried  out  so 
for  her,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
tell  her  at  last  It  was  no  wonder 
that  she  got  very  much  worse  again 
after  that  It  almost  broke  her 
heart,  I  think.  She  does  not  seem 
to  care  for  one  of  us  now,  compara- 
tively/ 

'  How  very,  very  sad !'  I  said,  as 
Catty  paused.  'But  what  do  you 
really  mink  about  the  cause  of  her 
fright?' 

'  One  can't  possibly  tell.  Flo  was 
always  rather  imaginative,  I  think ; 
and  perhaps  the  moonlight  fell 
through  the  jpassage  window  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  her  the  idea.  Our 
old  nurse,  who  was  very  supersti- 
tious, shook  her  head,  and  said  there 
was  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  that  very  night 
that  poor  Miss  May  died;  and  I 
think  she  infected  the  other  servants 
with  her  fears,  for  all  of  them  had  a 
great  dread  of  the  white  staircase 
after  that  time.  As  for  the  white 
room,  none  of  them  would  go  near 
it.  Hilda,  you  saw  it  the  evening 
you  came.  Everything  is  just  as  she 
Mt  it  that  night  I  am  not  nervous, 
as  I  told  you  then;  but  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  could  bear  to  touch  anything. 
It  was  in  that  dress  that  I  saw  her 
last' 

'Then,  indeed,  I  don't  wonder. 
But— Catty  '—I  could  hardly  bring 
out  the  words — '  you  say  no  one  ever 
goes  there  now— not  even  cousin 
Marian,  or  my  uncle  ?' 

•     2  F 
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'Not  aay  one  bat  mjBAL  Why 
fihould  they  ?  It  is  Yeiy  seldom  that 
I  ga  Hilda,  how  stcange  yoa  look  I 
Ah,  there'B  the  caniage.  Now  for  a 
ran!  It's  eoaroely  laining  at  all 
now/ 

The  church  was  too  far  off  for  ns 
ever  to  go  a  seoond  time  on  the 
Snnday,  and  this  afternoon,  being 
too  wet  for  Catty  and  me  to  take 
our  nsnal  walk  in  the  gioands«  I 
took  a  book  into  the  library  after 
dinner  and  read.  Fkna  was  asle^ 
on  the  sofa ;  my  other  oonains  were 
not  in  the  room.  Emdiog  myself  at 
last  growing  sleepy  oyer  my  book^ 
fat  change  of  ooonpatiim  I  drew  ont 
from  one  of  the  lower  bookshelves 
a  TCiy  old-looking  family  Bible, 
which  Oatty  had  onoe  pointed  out  to 
me  as  a  great  fitvoaxite  with  them  as 
children,  and  began  to  torn  oyer  the 
leayes,  and  to  look  at  the  qnaint  il* 
lustrations  that  adorned  them.  I 
was  thus  employed  when  Marian 
entered,  and  seated  herself  with  a 
book  just  opposite  me,  whence  she 
had  a  good  yiew  of  Flora's  fiioe—so 
white  against  the  crimson  cushions, 

I  came  at  last  to  the  family  register 
of  names  in  the  old  Bible.  Without 
much  thought— certainly  with  no 
deliberate  intention  of  making  out 
my  cousins'  exact  ages— I  glanced 
down  the  page.  Following  the  names 
of  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  those  of 
my  cousins  in  order  of  age,  with  the 
date  of  birth  affixed  to  each.  First 
there  was  Marian,  bom  thirty-two 
years  ago ;  then  James  Ayton,  two 
years  younger.  Alter  that  came  a 
name  I  was  not  familiar  with,  Agnes 
Jane.  She  had  died,  it  appeared, 
in  infiancy.    Next  were  tlw  twins, 

sad  those  two  names  looked  I  Th^y 
recalled  yiyidly  to  my  mind  Catty's 
narration  in  the  morning,  and  I 
looked  again  to  see  in  what  year 
poor  May  had  died.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  noticed  that  there  was 
no  entry  of  death  against  her  name. 
Had  my  aunt  kept  the  list,  and 
there  been  no  one  to  continue  it 
when  she  was  gone?  But  no;  her 
de%th  and  Esther's  were  enteied  in 
a  dear,  manly  hand.  Why  should 
May's  alone  be  omitted  ?  Perhaps 
Flo's  illness  had  been  the  original 


cause  of  the  nc^ea^  aniaiaesfiied 
my  uncle  had  eiths  fioigottenik^or 
dreaded  a  reyivai  «f  the  old  griet 
It  seemed  the  most  natozal  €B^bDir 
tioo.  Baising  my  eyes  fttm  ibe 
page,  I  cnooontered  Marian's  f^asee 
—such  a  strange  one!  Ex  lipi 
were  tightly  oompreaaad,  hat  y 
trils  expanded.  She  seemed  alrifing 
to  keepdown  the  expicmhn  oCagPB 

strong  feeling. 

'  I  beg  your  pardanr  I  and, invo- 
luntarily; for  1  was  sure  tiat  in 
sc«ne  way  I  had  displeased  her;  ad 
when  she  came  rsnnd  to  me,  nd 
closing  the  bo^  with  trambUDg 
hands,  rwkced  it  on  the  MS,  I 
felt  terribly  goflty,  though  I  hiidij 
blew  why.  Bid  ebe  tioiik  ttat  I 
was  wishing  to  find  outheragB?— 
and  would  that  possibly  aeeoimtiK 
her  eyident  annoyaBoe?— or  dii  ite 
fear  lest  Flor%  wakxng;  shoold  I7 
chance  come  acroas  that  wMi 
name  she  so  dreaded  beiiig  InoQSb^ 
before  her?  Mariaft  sat dowairith- 
out  a  word,  and  I  eacaped  as  BOGS  is 

possible  to  my  xoodu 

Christmas  was  fiust  approsBfaingi 
and  with  it  my  consin  Jamee^^ 
home.  My  unci*  looked  fiirwd 
much  to  seeing  hko,  eyidoktif  .  U 
was  the  only  subiait  on  whiehlbad 
heard  him  speak  with  asteatifln. 
Marian,  too,  was  quite  eager  ahnt 
it  I  could  tuBCj  what  tboaa  tio 
^er  ones  must  be  to  eaeh  ctiier, 
after  death  had  made  sock  a  Pf 
between  them  and  the  youiigerco^ 
Flo  became  rather  more  fbitBEed 
and  neryous  in  manner  than  sflu^ 
as  the  day  drew  near.  Shedid  pot 
seem  able  to  bear  the  leaate;^ 
ment  Oa^ywasmtherhnr^iDtod 

just  now.  I  coul4  see  that  m  tfa» 
season  she  felt  more  than  €vet^ 
separation  from  her  &yo>axitB  fan>- 
ther,  Walter. 

Cousin  James  was  to  retain  <n 
the  Thursday.  On  tiie  Wedoariiy 
night,  being  ^somewhat  wahefid,! 
heard  for  the  second  time  tfaatfoo^ 
step  on  the  white  fitairs-HX)  saw 
the  same !— eyidcntly  going  19^ 
the  white  room-HieaBing  at  me  90)^ 
root,  it  seemed,  in  the  ifrdflMent 
The  story  of  poor  Fksa's  alai^ 
eight  years  before,  ss  told  wf  >? 
Catty  in  the  church  poreh,  did  0^ 
tand  to  make  ma  feel  hmm;  »d 
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though,  as  before,  the  somid  did  not 
rstnm,  I  lay  awake  for  many  hoxus 
in  a  state  of  nuserable  trepidatioii. 

My  oonsm  came  home  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  face  he  resembled  his 
faSier  mare  than  any  one  else  in  the 
fionily ;  bnt  he  was  nmeh  taller,  and 
bad  a  wider  fox^ead,  which  ga^e 
him  a  moxe  intellectual  appeanuioe. 
He  was  grave  and  quiet,  but  kind 
and  courteous,  neyertheless,  and 


yery  tender  in  his  manner  to  his 
younger  sisters.  As  soon  as  Catty 
was  out  of  the  room,  he  observed 
that  she  was  looking  dull,  and  I 
could  see  that  all  the  evening  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  cheer  her,  speak- 
ing about  Walter,  and  the  woodi  ac- 
ootmts  he  had  lately  heffird  of  him, 
in  a  way  that  showed  he  set  down 
her  low  spirits  to  the  same  cause 
that  I  did. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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BEAUTT,  Plato  somewhere  pro- 
clamis,  is  the  loveliest  of  all 
things,— and  the  rarest. 

If  bj  '  beauty '  he  meant  that  of 
Woman  (I  am  afieald,  however,  he 
did  not—exclusively),  the  reader, 
whether  fair  or  bearded,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  -GjoA  to  be  a  tolerably 
aafe  conclusion ;  but  if  we  cast  our 
eycB  around  U8>  as  the  orators  so 
often  advise  us  to  do,  how  can  we 
admit  the  second? 

The  truth  is  that  the  sage  was 
dealing  with  one  of  those  'lofty 
genendizations '  for  which  he  had  so 
fi^iecial  an  aptitude.  He  no  doubt 
was  as  famibar  as  yon  and  I  with 
female  beauty — fiur  the  Greeks  had 
pretty  women  before  and  after 
Phryne— but,  as  philosophers  axe 
wont,  he  was  looking  beyond,  or 
through,  the  nntenal  shape  into 
'the  soul  of  things.'  So  when 
vnriters  tell  us  that  the  true  painter 
is  ever  striving  after  an  ideal  beauty 
which  he  never  quite  attains,  though 
he  may  haply  oome  very  near  to  it, 
they  are  no  doubt  dealing  with 
abstract  impalpabfe  troths,  rather 
than  connnonplace  every-day  actu- 
alities. But  out  of  the  region  of 
doudland,  it  has  been  seriously 
affirmed  by  writers  on  art  that,  in 
representing  ordinary  (or  extraorr 
dinary)  physical,  fieah-and-blood, 
woman — 

'The  creature  not  too  fdr  orgood^ 
For  hmnan  nature's  daily  food,' 

every  true  painter  has  an  ideal 
beauty,  which  he  is  sihrays  striving 
after,  which  he  nearly  reaches  once. 


but  never  again  approaches— one 
beautiful  &ce  which  he  only  once 
represents  in  its  perfection.  Now  if 
this  be  60—1  do  not  say  it  is,  but  if 
it  be — then  that  we  have  here  must 
be  Mulready's  ideal. 

For  the  reader  has  seen  at  a  glance- 
that  it  is  from  Mulready  this  month's 
Notes  are  taken:  and  has  seen,  too, 
that  the  picture  so  annotated  is  tiiat 
charming  littie  scene  from  the '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,'  the  'Choosmg  the 
Wedding  Gown,'  now,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sheepshanks,  a  part  of  the 
national  treasures  stoied  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is 
twenty  years  ago  that  this  picture 
was  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  a 
constant  source  of  surprise  as  well 
as  delight.  Mulready  had  then  been 
for  above  forty  years  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Academy,  yet  here  was  a 
pointing  by  him,  as  fresh  and  unan- 
ticipated in  conception  and  treat- 
ment as  though  the  work  of  an 
unknown  man.  No  symptom  about 
it  of  mental  torpor,  of  fiulhig  hand 
or  eye,  but  fiill  of  life  and  spirit,  as 
effective  at  a  distance  as  when  seen 
close,  in  colour  of  gem-like  depth 
and  lustre,  and  in  execution  the  per- 
llsction  of  unobtrusive  finish.  And 
that  &ir  face — ^truly  one  such  as 
youthftd  poets  dream  of,  but  very^ 
very  rarely  even  youth^l  painters 
transfer  to  canvas.  In  the  cold  over- 
lighted  room  at  South  Eensingtott 
the  picture  loses  something  of  its 
attractiveness  among  so  many  linger 
and  more  pretentious  works;  but, 
like  Mrs.  Primrose  herself,  it  retains 
its  hold  on  those  who  look  'not  for 
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a  fine  glossy  snr&ce,  but  for  sach 
qualitieB  as  wear  well/ 

It  has  been  objected,  indeed,  in  a 
recent  history  of  British  art,  that  the 
face  is  not  that  of  the  Vicar's  De- 
boiah,  for  she,  as  the  Yicar  said,  was 
'a  good-natured  notable  woman, 
who  could  read  any  English  book 
without  much  spelling,  and  whom 
none  could  excel  in  pickling,  pre- 
serving, and  cookery,*  whereas  in  the 
picture  Mulready  has  made  'the 
Doctor  looks  like  a  modem  high- 
church  parson,  and  his  wife  fharaly 
wife  yet,  good  sir]  like  a  lady  of 
fashion,  rather  than  the  comely 
maiden  the*!  Yicar  describes  as  his 
early  choice/ 

But  this  does  injustice  alike  to 
Goldanith  and  Mulready— to  the 
Yicar  and  to  Deborah.    I  am  afraid 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  defend 
Goldsmith  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency in  the  management  of 
the  characters,  any  more  than  the 
plot,  of  his  mafiterpiece.    One  and 
another   little   passage  might    be 
quoted  that  would  seem  quite  out 
of  keeping, with  the  ordinary  con- 
duct, benevolence,   shrewdness,  or 
simplicity  of  this  or  that  personage. 
Like  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  to  de^,  in  actual  life,  you  find 
you  must  form  your  judgment  of 
them  from  the  general  tenour  of 
their  sayings   and   doings   month 
after  month  and  year  after  year, 
rather  than  from  any  little  single 
isolated  phrase  or  action.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  wondrous  wise  folk 
who  shake  their  heads  and  tell  you 
that  it  is  these  little  things  that  re- 
veal the  character.  You  don't  believe 
Ihem,    perhaps;    but   when   they 
quote  the  unpleasant  little  phrase, 
or   what   you  fancied  thoughtless 
little  act,  as  an  indication  of  the  true 
disposition  of  your  friend  or  fiancee, 
you  are,  if  neither  puzzled  nor  per- 
verted, made  momentarily  uncom- 
fortable.   If  it  be  an  acquaintance 
you  have  not  seen  for  some  time  but 
still  think  well  of,  about  whom  you 
are   supplied  with   one   of  these 
*  little  mcts,'  you  have  in  addition  to 
the   discomfort  a   sense   of    per- 
plexity. 

Now  the  sentence  ^ven  above  as 
quoted  from  Goldsmith  is  just  one 
of  these  cases.  It  does  not  somehow 


exactly  correspond  to  one's  recol- 
lections and  impressions  of  Mrs. 
Primrose ;  nor  does  the  ring  of  it 
altogether  recal  the  Vicar's  pleasant 
prattle.    We  are  all  un&itnfal,  as 
Thackeray  was  constantly  reminding 
us,  to  our  youthftd  flames.    We  all 
neglect,  says  another  sage,  the  great 
writers  whom  we  profess  to  worship, 
and  once,   perhaps,  did.     Homer, 
after  college    days,   is  read  about 
rather  than  read.      Shakespeare  is 
left   undisturbed   on   our  shelves. 
For  us,  mute  inglorious  Milton  there 
may  rest  Even  the  inimitable '  Vicar' 
is  disregarded  whilst  we  hold  con- 
verse with  a  'Mutual  Friend,*  or 
listen  to  the  stem  resolves  of '  Felix 
Holt'    No  doubt  all  this  is  but  too 
true ;  but  if  we   neglect  our  great 
writers  we  retain  our  old  reverence 
for  them :  and   so   i^e  reading  of 
that   extract   from    the   'Yicar  of 
Wakefield,'  rather,  I  confess,  raised 
my  bile — seeing  that,  with  a  view  to 
the  pages  of  'London  Society/  I 
had  been  thinking    somewhat  se- 
riously about  Deborah's  lovely  hce 
as  mirrored  on  Mulready's  canvas. 

But  on  turning  to  Goldsmitb's 
pages  I  was  relieved.    The  Yicar's 
description  of  his  Deborah  is  not 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  pretended 
extract    He  says  all  that  is  there, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  manner. 
And  there  is  an  important  omission. 
'  I  had  scarcely  taken  orders  a  year,' 
he  writes,  '  before  I  bogan  to  tlunk 
seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose 
my  wife,  as  she  did  her  wedding 
gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  sur&oe, 
but  for  such  qualities  as  would  wear 
well.    To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a 
good-natured  notable  woman;  and 
<is/or  breeding  there  were  few  country 
ladies  who  could  show  more.    Sbe 
could  read  any  English  book  with- 
out much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling, 
preserving,  and  cookery,  none  ooiald 
excel  her."   Now  this  oertainly  is  a 
very  different  version,  though  it 
reads  much  like  the  other.  But  yoQ 
see,  though  she  was  not  'a  lady  of 
fashion,'  any  more  than  ihe  Yiear 
was   'Uke  a  modem  high-<5hnrch 
parson,'  she  was  a  young  lady  of 
as  good  breeding  as  almost  any  lady 
of  the  county,  and  possessed  all  the 
accomplishments  then  thought  es- 
sential  to  a  well-born  and  well- 
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educated  cotmtry  lady.  Mulready 
was  right  then  in  making  her  a  lady^ 
and  his  critic  utterly  and  hopelessly 
wrong  in  his  notion  of  her  as  a 
'  comely  maiden '  of  '  quaint  simpli- 
city/ 

Was  Mulready,  howeyer,  right  in 
representing  her  as  so  charming 
in  &ce  as  well  as  lady- like  in  bear- 
ing? I  think  so.  Bemember  that 
the  Vicar's  description  of  his  De- 
borah was  written  not  when  she 
first— 

*Held  biB  young  brain  captived  in  golden  cago/ 

but  after  they  had  lived  to  grow 
old  together  (but  recollect,  '  loving 
each  other  tenderly,  and  our  fond- 
ness increasing  as  we  grew  old'), 
and  seen  their  children  men  and 
women,  and  three  of  them,  after 
many  adventures,  married;   when, 
instead   of   penning   fine   phrases 
about  his  Deborah's  beauty,  he  very 
naturally  indiillges  in  a  little  good- 
natured  raillery    about  her  small 
learning  and  love  of  romances,  her 
pickling  and  preserving,  and  ex- 
cellent contrivances  in  housekeep- 
ing, on  which  '  she  prided  herself;' 
though,    as    he   maliciously  adds, 
he  '  could  never  find  that  they  grew 
the  ridier  for  all  her  contrivances.' 
But  tiiere  are  many  little  scattered 
indications  in  the  novel  which  show 
she  was  considered  a  beauty.    In 
the  famous  hiBtorical  iamily  piece, 
for  instance,  was  not  Mrs.  Primrose 
represented   as  Venus? — a  Venus 
lOce  the  Deborah  of  our  picture,  by 
the  way,  fond  of  dressing  in  a  hand- 
some style,  '  the  painter  being  re- 
ouested  not  to  be  too  frugal  of  his 
diamonds    in   her  stomacher  and 
hair.'    Again,  her  daughters  were 
like  their  mother,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Vicar  tells  us,  '  had  that  luxu- 
riancy  of  beauty  with  which  painters 
generally      draw      Hebe  —  open, 
sprightly,  and  commanding;'  whilst 
the  other*s  features,  though  'not  so 
striking    at  first,  often  did  more 
certain  execution;    for  they  were 
soft,  modest,  and  alluring.'     Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gold- 
smith meant  his  Deborah  to  be  a 
lovely  young  lady,  dowered  as  well 
with  beauty  as  wiUi '  such  qualities 
as  would  wear  well.'     And  Mul- 
ready  did^  right    when  he   thus 


painted  the  bride  as  a  sweet,  simple- 
hearted,  tender,  trustful  being — 
willing  to  be  the  true  wife  and  help- 
meet of  a  plain,  good  man,  and  to 
bear  without  repining  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  blessings  of  her  lot — 
one  eminently  endowed  not  only  with 
beauty,  but  also,  in  abundance,  with 
the  homely  quahties  which  the 
Vicar  sought  for  in  his  wife :  the 
true  Deborah  of  our  old  imagina- 
tion: the  Deborah  that  Gold^th 
drew:  not  ihe  quaint  and  comely 
maiden  of  our  critic's  rustic  ima- 
gination. 

Having  done  this  piece  of  literary 
justice  we  may  recur  for  a  moment 
to  the  picture.  The  scene  is  the 
inside  of  a  country  draper's  shop. 
The  draper  we  see  is  a  man  well  to 
do,  and  one  who  can  afford  to  keep 
a  good  article.  Deborah,  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose that  is  to  be,  is  choosing  for 
her  wedding  gown  a  peach-blossom 
Edlk,  and  is  cs^ully  scrutinizing  its 
wearing  quahties.  She  has  already 
selected  tiie  hangings  for  the  &mouB 
green  bed,  a  pretty  set  of  window- 
curtains,  and  other  household  as^ 
well  as  wedding  requisites  —  the- 
sprig  of  orange-blossom  laid  on  the 
pile  typifying  at  once  the  purchase 
and  the  occasion.  She  has  been 
long  selecting,  for  the  wedding  gown 
is  not  the  only  article  that  she  chooses 
for  such  qualities  as  would  wear 
well,  and  her  Uttie  spaniel  has  curled 
himself  roimd  at  her  feet  and  gone 
comfortably  to  sleep.  The  young- 
Vicar,  however,  is  needless  of  the 
flight  of  time,  for  he  finds  ample 
occupation  in  watching  the  counte- 
nance of  his  charmer.  Ajad  no  wonder. 
'  Cold  must  be  he  who  ever  gazed 
impassive  on  her  beauty.'  That 
comfortable- looking  old  mercer, 
who  ordinarily  thmks  fiEur  more  of 
the  beauty  of  his  silks  than  he  does 
of  that  of  his  customers,  is  evidently 
touched  by  the  loveliness  of  our 
Deborah.  See  with  what  a  gentie 
admiring  deference  he  is  regsucding 
her,  whilst  insisting  on  the  excellent 
texture  and  colour  of  the  silk  she  is 
holding  up  to  the  hght. 

It  is,  as  has  been  said  before, 
Mulready's  one  ideal  face.  He  had 
been  long  tiding  to  produce  it  with- 
out success.  Some  painters  never 
succeed.    Take  the  first  half-dozen 
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DAineB  that  oocor,  and  reoal,  if  yon 
can,  to  your  xnemoiy  half  a  dozen 
i^ally  beautifdl  iaoes  piodnoed  by 
them.  The  earliegt  of  the  Deborah 
type  of  beaoty  that  Mnlready 
painted  \ni8  the  young  laas  listen- 
mg  to  her  lover  in  'First  Love/ 
painted  in  1839.  It  was  a  flBulure; 
but  in  'Burchell  and  Sophia  Hay- 
making/ painted  for  Mr.  Baling  in 
LS4a,  lie  made  a  more  snooemful 
effort  The  daughter's  features, 
howwer,  though '  soft,  modest,  and 
alluring/  as  those  of  the  actual 
Sophia,  were  wanting  in  the  00m- 
pkte  and  perfected  beauty  of  those 
of  bar  mother.  Mubready  tried  hard 
to  repeat  this  or  an  equally  beauti- 
ful nice,  but  he  never  in  any  mea- 
«nre  succeeded.  The  'First  Lore' 
is  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
<No.  i4i)»  close  by  the  'Wedding 
Qown'  (which  is  No.  145), and  near 
this,  again,  is  one  of  his  latest  trials 
at  a  beautiful  £ace.  No.  336,a'Mother 
teaohing  her  Son.'  Next  time  you 
aie  at  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, gentle  reader,  ccMupare  these 
three  &oes,  and  notice  the  marvellous 
superiority  of  our  Deborah's. 

And,  fiiur  reader,  next  time  you  go 
there  do  you  notice  the  additional 
dMum  that  may  be  given  to  a  lovely 
£m»  by  a  really  skilful,  and  not 
merely  a  fi^hionable,  adaptation  of 
fimns  and  colour  in  dress.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  used  to  tell  his 
£ur  sitters  that  be  never  found 
occasion  to  alter  the  arrangement  of 
the  colours  in  a  lady's  dress  and 
adomings;  'for  ladies/  he  would 
add,  with  his  finest  bow,  'ladies 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  har- 
monious colour.'  But  the  President 
was  a  courtly  paint<nr,  a  gallant 
gentleman,  and — a  sad  fbtterer; 
and  so  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his 
pretty  littie  speech,  and  the  tadi  one 
had  departed,  he  would  straightway 
proceed  to  change  or  modify  the 
iminine  harmony  of  colours  as  much 
as  suited  bis  purpose.  Yet  with  all 
his  skill,  and  the  mtuitive  perception 
of  his  sitters,  he  never  was  able  to 
set  off  a  transparent  pearly  skin, 
blonde  hair,  and  clear  blue  eye,  as 
happily  as  Deborah  has  hers  by 
means  of  that  deep  crimson  velvet 
lining  of  her  hat  and  the  piquant 
arrangement  of  the  dainty  white 


feather.     And  then  the  jacketnd 
the  dieBS— well,  we  fed  that  we  aie 
on  dangerous  ground,  tmdisg,  as 
the  French  orator  alwi^s  yovb,  oa  a 
volcano;  but  with  certain doknns 
recollections   of  the  'fiishioDable' 
shapes  and  oolouis  in  the  hats  od 
garments  worn  by  all  ages  and  ood- 
ditions  of  marriageable  jouog  ladies 
during  one   or  two  past  soiiuDer 
seasons,  we  really  could  not  leort 
the  occasion  of  recommeDdiiig  (m 
Deborah  and  her  adomings  to  the 
glare    consideration    of   the  ftir 
young  students  of '  London  Sodetj.' 
But  this  picture  will  fumishi 
valuable  lesson  to  all  young stodente^ 
How,  it  may  flEurly  be  askedi  did 
Mulready,  a  man  of  sixty,  saceeed 
in  producing  so  <niginal  a  pactme, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  so  loTel j  a 
&oe  ?     The  answer  is  obvions  to 
any  one  who  knew  tiie  man,  or  is 
acquainted  with  his  history.    He 
was  always  a  student,  always  a 
learner.      In  bis   early   pietineB» 
whilst  his   drawing  is  inwaUj 
careful,  it  is  often  inaoeniate.  M 
he  went  on  year  after  year  diaviog 
with  unflagging  diligence,  and  e?e^ 
increasing  power,  till  he  beoiiM 
not  only,  as  Sir  Onrles  fiastiidn 
told  the  CommiflHionBrs  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  pxeeent  state  of  tbe 
Boyal  Academy  (1S63),  'tiietek 
ana  most    judicious  teacher  ^ 
Academy  has  ever  bad,'  and  'tbe 
best  judge  of  the  merits  of  diawisg 
in  this  country;'  but  himsebt,  bo 
skilled  in  drawiug,  tfaat  as  Gbaries 
Landseer  declared, '  perfaapsnesther 
is  there  now,  nor  at  any  time  )» 
there  been,  so  great  a  drao^tsmtti 
as  Mr.  Mulready.'    Most  academi- 
cians, when  they  are  elected  visitors, 
cease  to  draw  in  the  schools,  am- 
tenting  themselves  with  acting  as 
teachers;  but  Mulready  continoed 
to  draw  as  diligentiy  as  the  most 
ambitious  of  h£  pupils.    '  An  ad- 
mirable example  for  students,'  aid 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer; '  his  diarogs 
are  remarkable  for  liieir  accunw? ; 
everything  seems  to  be  done  upon 
oath  by  him;  he  can  account  for 
every  touch,  and  he  is  a  good  aoa- 
tomist'    Whilst  as  a  crowning  tes- 
timony, we  have  his  own  statement 
of  his  practice  from  18 17,  when  be 
first  acted  as  visitor,  to  1863,  vbea 
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he  gave  his  evidence :  *  I  have  from 
the  first  moment  I  became  a  yisitor 
in  the  li&  school  drawn  there  as  if 
I  Vfere  drawing  for  a  prize,'  Surely 
here  is  a  lesson  the  student,  whai- 
e¥erbehis  pnrsuit,  may  profitably 
|)onder.  This  thoroughness  of  stady, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  was  not 
confined  to  drawing,  but  extended 
to  all  the  technicalities  of  painting, 
as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  art. 

Ton  see  how  this  continuous 
tnuning  of  hand  and  eye  would  give 
ever-increasing  accuracy  in  drawing 
and  clearness  of  perception,  but  per- 
haps hardly  how  it  would  lead  to 
the  inyention  of  so  rare  and  original 
a  tyjM  of  beauty  as  that  we  have 
been  examining*  Of  course  we  must 
assume,  in  any  case,  that  thero 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  painter 
that  natiye  sentiment  or  fee^g  for 
the  beautiful,  that  something  we 
call  genius,  which  will  enable  him 
to  oall  up  before  his  own  mental 


Tision  the  form  he  feels  to  be  most 
suitable  for  his  purpose.    Bafiaelle, 
in  his  &mous  letter,  told  how  he 
had  been  trying  to  find  a  model  that 
would  in  some  measuro  embody  the 
idea  he  had  formed  in  his  mind. 
He  was  hopeless,  he  said  in  efiect, 
of  meeting   with  one    sufficiently 
beautifol,  but  he  would  striye  io 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  model 
froni  the  idea  he  had  thus  oonoeiTed. 
And  "this  seems  to  have  bMDiiiie 
mstkod    Mulready— whether 
scinuftly  or  aot— puzsued.    He 
alwi^s  seeking  tovfefadn 
curacy  of  drawing  trnd  a  fineitiiMni 
of  beauly.    'Tou  can  hardly  Ickik 
too  much  to  nature,'  was  his*iteli- 
berate  and  confirmed  opimon>  «e- 
prcssed  only  three  or  foor  manttB 
beforo  his  death;  'but  thero  is oorw 
too  great  an  imiiflBBreiica  to  homty.' 
He  sever  felt  that  indifferonee,  «Qd 
his  eamestness  met  with  its  fitiia^K 
roward. 
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THE  Shaikspeare  Tayern,  when  the 
Lion's  Head  was  romored  from 
Batton's,  must  not  be  passed  by,  as  it 
was  the  first  tavern  opened  in  Covent 
Gaiden,  and  TomMns,  its  proprietor, 
had  never  less  than  loo  pipes  of 
wine  in  his  cellar.  He  kept  seven 
^raiters,  all  neatly  drossed,  with 
ruffles,  and  died  worth  40,000?. 

Honest  Jack  Stacie,  his  appron- 
tice,  kept  the  Bedford  Gofiee  House 
vrhen  Henry  Fielding,  Hogarth, 
Ohnrohill,  Goldsmith,  and  others 
had  their  gossiping  shilling  rubber 
dub.  Fielding  was  a  very  merry 
fellow,  but  Churchill  and  Ho^rth 
quaxrelled  with  each  other.  Hero 
the  celebrated  Beefsteak  Club, 
fiomnded  by  Lambert,  Bich's  scene- 
pamteir,  in  the  scene  room  of  the 
tfaeatro,  was  held,  after  migrating 
to  the  Shakspearo  and  back  again 
to  the  theatre.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Steaks  wero  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  their  time.    Steaks, 


fried  onions,  and  port  wine  consti- 
tuted the  bill  of  fare,  and  the  first 
toast  was,  'Success  to  the  Ten 
Acres'  on  which  Covent  Garden 
stands,  completely  surrounded  by 
St.  Martin's  parish^ 

Addison,  i^r  a  time,  patronized 
Button,  formerly  a  servant  to  the 
Countess  of  Warwick.  And  his 
oofiee-house  continued  in  Togue 
until  Addison's  death  and  SteeleTs 
rotiroment  into  Wales.  The  literar 
turo  of  the  time,  as  you  aro  aware, 
abounds  with  allusions  to  Button's. 
Steele,  Budgell,  Phillips,  Carey, 
Davenant,  and  Colonel  feiett  wero 
Addison's  chief  companions  at  But- 
ton's. He  usually  studied  all  the 
morning,  dined  at  Button's,  and 
stayed  thero  five  or  six  hours,  and 
sometimes  far  into  the  night  Pope 
was  of  the  company  for  about  a 
▼ear,  but  it  hurt  his  health,  and  so 
he  quitted  it.  It  is  possible  that  a 
rod,  which  Ambrose  PhiUips  hung 
up  at  the  bar  for  Pope's  especial 
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Here  yon  remember  the  QoaTduii 
had  bis  Lion'e  He*d  in  imitation  of 
its  Venetdan  prototype.  This  Leo- 
nine lettet^box  WB8  removed  to  the 


Shakepeare  Tavern  nnder  the  pjazza, 
then  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  then  sold 
hj  Mr.  Bobine  to  Mr.  RichardscHi, 
TCDO  had  Evans's  Hotel.  The  Head 
IB  now  preserved  at  the  Bake  of 
Bedford's,  at  Wobnm. 

LonR  Acre  was  formerly  called 
the  Elms.  Here  Oaptain  Oliver 
Cromwell  resided  in  a  &ii  Honsa  in 
164],  and  John  Bidden,  in  a  house 
on  the  north  side,  Euins  Boee  Alley. 
In  a  shoemaker's  shop  Kichard  Wil- 
Bon's  early  landscapes  were  ezhibiled 
for  Eole,  and  Thomas  Stothard,  the 
painter,  was  bom  here.  Defoe  de- 
scribes a  celebrated  Mag  House, 
where  persons  met  for  vocal  har- 
mony—a Iiarp  playing  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  Ate  only  was  dmnk  out 
of  mngs,  each  toper  chaltdng  his 
score  on  the  table.  On  King  Geoi^e's 
asoension  the  Iriends  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  to  oppose  the  Tory 
mobs,  opened  Mug  Uonsee  in  varions 
parte  of  London,  and  where  tbey 


assembled  their  adbcnnfs:  Many 
violent  encotinlen  ensned,  uata  an 
Act  of  Parliament  pnt  an  aid  to 
the  dty  stiife  and  theee  politieal 
Mnggletoniana. 

Partridge,  tbe  mlmaoad-maka', 
whom  Swift  killed  and  boned  many 
yeaia  before  his  death,  and  Mia. 
Clive,  the  &vourite  Ndl  (in '  The 
Devil  to  Pay')  of  ber  dsj-,  lired  ii 
Henrietta  Street,  Coveot  Gazdav 
when  Tavistock  Street  was  the  &■ 
shionable  emporima  for  millinerT; 
and  here  Lord  Sandwich  first  met 
Miss  Bay,  whom  Paison  Ha(±ma 
shot  firom  the  window  of  the  Bed- 
ford Hotel.  At  the  White  Pemke. 
in  Maiden  Lane,  lived  Voltaire;  and 
Tomer,  the  painter,  was  bom  in  tbe 
same  locality. 
Covmt  Garden, '  lar  cabbages  and 
'  comedians  bmed  in  story,'  and  its 
a4jacent  ooflee-hotUGe,  at«  so  inti- 
mately associated  wilfa  the  theafaes, 
that  we  will  vwj  loJefly  lecal  boom 
of  the  records  of  those  popular 
places  of  amnsement.  The  first 
playhotise  erected  pnrpoeely  for 
Ecenio  repreeeiitation  was  called  the 
Theatre  m  Holywell  Lane,  Sbot^ 
ditch,  built  by  John  Prayne,  the 
&U)er-in-law  of  Bnrhidge,  the  actor, 
and  by  trade  a  joiner.  Paris  Gar- 
dens existed  still  earlier — in  1560 — 
for  bnll  and  bear-baiting  mlj ;  and 
there  plays  were  also  perfumed 
subsequently.  The  Globe,  Hope. 
Pose,  Blackfriars,  Whitefriars,  and 
other  theatres  have  been    tiremAf 

?iokeii  of.  The  Cockpit,  or  Phoeaiix 
heatre,  occupied  the  site  ot  Pitt 
Place,  in  Dmry  Lane,  and  was  twice 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Loodtm  ap- 

ErenUces,  and  pulled  down  in  1649 
y  sectarian  soldiers. 
When  the  stage  revived,  aflEi  the 
Restoration,  the  king,  however,  pa- 
tronisitig  only  ttvo  theatres— the 
King's  and  the  Doke'a— little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  oonectness  of  ct»- 
tume,  bat  the  dressea  were  magiuS- 
oent  and  ooetly^mosUy  lefl-off  soits 
of  royalty  and  the  notMlity ;  and  these 
continued  to  be  presented  to  the 
theatres  as  late  as  George  IL  Tbe 
scenery  improved,  and  some  atieiD|>t 
was  made  to  realise  the  incidents 
described,  as  in  before  time  Beede^ 
mona  had  been  frequently  smothered 
on  a  deal  table,  and  the  gorgeona 
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Henry  YIII.  listened  to  Catherine's 
appeal  when  seated  in  great  state 
on  a  three-legged  stool.  The  only 
female  sovereign  who  had  visited  a 
public  theatre  was  Henrietta  Maria, 
until  Charles  II.'s  time,  as  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare — 

'.Which  80  did  take  EUxa  and  oar  Janes '—  ' 

-were  always  played  in  the  halls,  ban- 
queting houses,  or  cockpits,  attached 
to  the  Court  Charles  made  the 
theatre  the  fashion,  and  the  queen 
sjid  ladies  of  the  Court  attended, 
generally  wearing  masks.    For 

*  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  way  to  fame. 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art  nor  Shakspeare's 

flame; 
ThemaeWes  they  stadied*  and  as  they  felt 

they  writ — 
Intrlgae  was  plot^  ohsoenlty  was  wit.* 

Women's  parts  had  hitherto  been 
played  only  by  men— Eynaston  was 
very  celebrated — but  actresses  now 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  many 
have  become  closely  associated  with 
the  licentious  history  of  the  time. 
The  first  female  actress  was  said  to 
have  been  a  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who 
belonged  to  Davenant's  company, 
and  performed  the  part  of  lanthe  in 
the  'Siege  of  Rhodes.'  Malone, 
however,  disputes  this  lady's  ques- 
tionable distmction.  The  play  be- 
gan at  three,  and  so  allowed  a  visit 
to  the  Mulberry  Garden  or  Vauz- 
hall  after.  The  prices  were  some- 
what less  than  at  present ;  and  ser- 
vants in  livery  were  admitted  free 
to  the  upper  gallery  after  the  fifth 
act  had  commenced.  The  orange 
girls  were  an  impudent  set,  who 
stood  in  the  pit  with  their  backs  to 
the  stage,  and  chatted  with  the  beaux, 
vrho  paid,  like  Mr.  Pepys,  6d,  apiece 
for  their  oranges.  Their  mistress, 
or  superior,  was  called  Orange  Moll, 
and  found  a  capital  representative 
in  Mr.  Eeeley,  when  the  writer's 
late  most  valued  friend,  Douglas 
Jerzold,  produced  his '  Nell  Owynn.' 
The  ladies  in  the  pit  wore  vizards 
or  masks;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys 
long  affected  the  middle  gallery, 
price  eighteenpence. 

It  was  customary  (we  quote 
Bvan's  'Dramatic  Table  Talk')  to 
admit  that  class  of  spectators  who 
frequented  the  boxes  on  to  the  stage, 
and   to  accommodate   them   with 


stools,  for  the  use  of  which  they 
paid  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  accord- 
mg  to  circumstances.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  absurd 
custom  was  confined  to  the  smaller 
houses,  or  private  theatres,  as  they 
were  termed,  where  the  company 
was  less  numerous  and  more  select. 
Here  the  fastidious  critic,  the  wit, 
ambitious  of  distinction,  and  the 
gallant,  studious  of  the  display  of 
his  apparel  or  of  his  person,  were  to 
be  seen  seated  upon  stools,  or  re- 
clining upon  the  rushes  wif^  which 
the  stage  was  strewn,  and  regaling 
themselves  with  pipes  of  tobacco, 
supplied  either  by  their  own  pages 
or  by  the  boys  of  tiie  house.  Amidst 
such  'most  admired  confusion'  and 
indecency  were  the  dramatic  works 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  contempora- 
ries produced,  works  which  we, 

*  With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,' 

with  everything  that  can  promote 
the  reality  of  the  scene,  have  never 
seen  equalled,  and  very  seldom,  in- 
deed, approached.  The  following 
quotation,  from  the  introduction  to 
'  Cynthia's  Bevels,'  is  quite  in  point : 

And  here,  I  enter. 

xst  Child.  What !  upon  the  stage,  too? 

2od  Child.  Yes  :  and  I  step  forth  lilce  one  of 
the  children,  and  ask  you,  VVould  yon  have  a 
stool,  sir  ? 

jrd  Child.  A  stool,  boy  I 

and  Child.  Ay,  sir;  if  yon  give  me  sIxxK-nce, 
I'll  find  you  one. 

jrd  Child.  For  what,  I  pray  thee?  What 
shall  I  do  with  it? 

2nd  Child.  0  lord,  sir !  will  you  betray  your 
Ignoranoe  so  much  ?  Why,  throne  yourself  in 
ttatt  upon  the  stage,  as  other  gentlemen  use,  sh-. 

Seated,  then,  at  their  ease,  they 
laughed,  talked,  and  cracked  jokes 
wit£  each  other  during  the  perform- 
ance, and  had,  as  D^ker  says,  'a 
signed  patent,  to  engross  the  whole 
commodity  of  censure;  may  law- 
ftdly  presume  to  be  a  guider,  and 
stand  at  the  helm,  to  steer  the  pas- 
sage of  the  scenes.'  The  style  and 
manner  of  the  criticisms  which  they 
vented  between  the  whifiis  of  their 
pipes  are  admirably  ridiculed  by 
Jonson. 

'  Now,  sir,  suppose  that  I  am  one 
of  your  genteel  auditors  that  am 
come  in,  having  paid  my  money  at 
the  door,  with  much  ado ;  and  here 
I  take  my  place  and  sit  down.    I 
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have  mr  thne  Borte  of  tobftooo  in 
my  podcet,  my  light  by  me,  and 
thOB  I  begin  (at  the  hreala  he  iaJce$ 
his  tobacco).  By  this  light!  I  won- 
der that  uiy  men  ie  so  mad  to 
come  to  Bee  theae  nuoally  tite  play; 
here  thejr  do  act  like  so  many  wrens 
or  pismues;  not  the  fifth  part  of  a 
good  iJMe  amongst  them.  Andtben 
their  mnsioiB  abominable;  able  to 
stretcha  man's  ears  wone  than  ten 
piUories;  and  then  their  ditties— 
most  lamentable  things,  like  the 
pitifnl  fiaUom  that  make  them. 
Poets  1  By  this  vapoor,  an  'twere 
not  for  tobaoco,  I  think  the  yeiy 
stench  of  them  wonld  poison  me — 
I  should  not  dare  to  oome  in  at  their 
gates.  A  man  were  better  Tisit  fif- 
teen jails,  or  a  dozen  or  two  of  hos- 
pitals, than  once  ventore  to  oome 
near  them.'  The  disgost  which  so 
ridioolons  and  absurd  a  custom 
conld  not  fail  to  excite  in  the  au- 
dience, at  length,  howerer,  banished 
it  from  the  theatras,  although  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  oomparatiTely 
modem  times,  to  reyive  it,  in&Tonr 
of  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  at 
the  performance  of  the  'Village 
Opera'  at  Drury  Laoe,  in  1739. 
Tne  ill  success  of  this  experiment 
was  Tory  elegantly  alluded  to  by  a 
wit  of  the  day,  in  the  following 
lines: 

*  Bent  on  din  ivork,  and  Undly  rude,  the  town, 
lmpatt«nt|  bUied  thy  seAt»  dear  docheM,  down. 
Conscious  that  there  had  thy  soft  form  ap- 
peared, 
Loet  all  in  gaae,  no  vacant  ear  bad  heard. 
Thy  lambent  eyee  had  looked  their  rage  away. 
And  the  nslentlng  hlBS,  and  lav'd  the  ploy. 
That  not  in  cloade  (as  father  Homer  sung), 
Such  aa  fiOr  Venus  ronad  iSneas  flung, 
Had  oor  doll  bard  escaped  the  dreadful  fri^t* 
But  sunk,  concealed,  in  an  excess  of  light  I' 

At  the  Ck>okpit  the  first  printed 
pky, '  Shirley's  Wedding/  was  per- 
formed (i  6a9).  The  Duke's  Theatre 
and  Opeia  was  originally  a  tennis- 
court,  and  opened  with  Davenant's 
'Siege  of  Bbodes,'  and  there  Bioh 
first  introduced  pantomimes,  play- 
ing Harlequin  himself.  Qnin  played 
there,  and  from  a  fracas  in  which  he 
was  embroiled  behind  the  scenes 
originated  the  sergeant^s  guard  at 
the  theatres  royal.  Gay's '  Beggar's 
Opera,'  produced  there,  ran  su^- 
two  nights  the  first  season,  the  ori- 
ginal Polly  Peachum  afterwards  be- 


ccxmngDaobeaiof BoitoD.  IniS4S, 
during  some  alteEalaoiiB,  the  old 
stageHdoMs  were  diaooveted,  and  over 
them  two  bustsyone  Boppoaed  to  have 
been  Ben  Jonsoo  (uaiartanabatj  de- 
stroyed) and  the  other  SbakspmK^ 
INresented  to  the  Ganick  dob  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Deromhire,  and 
now  asBoeiated  with  the  boet  ocdlee- 
tion  of  theatrical  pictores  in  Ei^ 
had.  The  GcOlege  of  SorgeoBs 
occupies  the  site  of  the  DakeTs 
Theatre— Toiy  appn^Kiatei J,  as  no 
doubt  mu(di  mangling  of  poets  had 
been  done  at  the  Duke's. 

The  first  OoTent  Garden.  Tfaeate 
was  on  the  site  of  the  old  eooveni, 
and  the  second,  of  which  Bach  be- 
came manager,  was  opened  in  1752. 
Grarrick  pli^ed  there,  bavins  fist 
appeared  at  Goodman's  Holds,  and 
drawn  all  London — ^bom  mad,  Wal- 
pole  si^a—to  that  remote  regkm. 
In  1808  the  theatre  was  dnutiuyod 
by  fire,  and  rebuilt  laj  Bmizke,  Hie 
first  stone  being  laid  by  the  Pidnoe 
of  Waka.  In  1809  it  opened  witfa 
new  prices,  which  cauaed  the  iKofeo- 
rious  0.  P.,  or  Old  Price  row, 
which  ormtimied  for  sevensfy-a 
nights,  during  winch  time 
a  word  that  was  uttered  on  the  stajge 
was  heard  for  the  rioting  of  the  in- 
censed audience.  The  manager  had 
to  surrender  at  discretion;  and 
eight  years  after  John  Eeoible  took 
his  farewell  of  the  stage,  as  did  his 
brother  Charles  in  1840;  and  here 
Edmund  £ean  acted  for  tiM  last 
time  in  1833.  With  what  wonderful 
acton  is  Govent  Garden  Theatre 
associated  in  our  memory,  when  the 
play  was  indeed '  the  thmg.'  This 
theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1856,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  maaqjuB- 
rade,  one  of  the  kat,  wo  hope,  in 
England. 

The  first  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  present  ana 
for  Thomas  Killigmw,  the  company 
being  called  the  King's  servants; 
and  here  Nell  GwynnfSst  appeared. 
The  King's  House  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christo- 

gher  Wren  for  Eilligrew,  Hart,  Mth 
on,  and  (according  to  Sir.  Oollier) 
Dryden.  Dryden  wrote  the  opening 
prologue  and  epilogue;  and  when 
Garrick  took  the  theatre.  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  the  prologue;  and  thoe 
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Gfliriok,  the  greatest  aotor  perhaps 
that  oyer  played,  took  leave  of  the 
stage.  Bichaid  Brinsley  Sheridan 
then  hecame  part  proprietor,  and 
John  Eemble  stage-manager.  The 
theatre  was  taken  down  and  another 
erected,  called  by  Mrs.  Siddons '  The 
Wilderness,'  as  it  was  capable  of 
holding  from  4000  to  5000  persons. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 809,  and 
rebuilt.  Lord  Byron  writing  the  pro- 
logue for  the  opting  night  James 
and  Horace  Smith's  'Eejected  Ad- 
dressee,' in  imitation  of  the  poets  of 
the  day,  had  their  origin  in  the 
committee's  advertisement  for  'an 
occasional  prologue,'  that  is,  a  pro- 
logue for  the  occasion.  There  was 
an  iron  curtain  at  Dmry  Lane, 
which,  in^case  of  need,  was  to  be 


let  down,  so,  as  the  prologue  stated, 

*  So,  to  aasure  their  generous  benefactorB, 
They'd  only  bum  the  aoenery  and  the  actors/ 

There  was  also  a  water-tank,  by 
which  the  managers  undertook 

'  To  drown  the  audienoc  In  a  minute.' 

So  it  was  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  water-butt 


We  have  neoeosarily  passed  over 
many  subjects  of  considerable  inte- 
rest, but  we  only  professed  to  tell 
you  as  much  of  old  Westminster  as 
could  be  told  in  a  day's  ramble;  and 
now  that  we  must  part  company, 
we  are  no  worse  friends,  let  us 
hope,  than  when  we  made  acquaint- 
ance in  the  preface. 


THE  £KD. 


SLAIN  BY  A  PAN. 

Ih  Two  Pakts. 
By  thk  Authob  of  ^Buth  Bavnabd's  Stoby.' 


THE  feather  fan  was  not  exactly 
what  we  should  ,call  a  fim  in 
these  <to>ys.  It  was  more  like  a  fire- 
screen, perhaps;  for  it  was  large 
and  lignt,  and  made  by  a  double 
row  of  short  white  ostrich  leathers 
beinff  stuck  round  half  a  circle  of 
wood  japanned  and  gilded,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  having 
a  rather  long  handle.  Through  a 
hole  bored  in  the  end  of  this  handle, 
a  cord  of  gold  threads  and  black 
silk  passed,  and  this  cord  was 
fastened  together  by  a  wonderfully 
beauttfnl  tassel,  into  which  seed 
pearls  were  looped,  and  little  stars 
of  gold.  To  prevent  the  feathers 
getting  out  of  shape  and  disengaged 
at  tl^  ends,  a  very  thin  wire, 
(x>vered  with  white  silk,  was  passed 
between  them  two  inches  perhaps 
from  the  outer  circle,  and  to  this 
wire  the  feathers  were  &stened, 
back  to  back,  by  a  little  device  of 
seed  pearls  on  one  side  and  a  gold 
star  on  the  other— such  was  the  fan. 
And  such  a  ha.  Isabella  of  Spain, 
the  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert, 
held  in  her  hand  when  she  visited 
Babens  in  his  studio  at  Antwerp,  if 


we  may  trust — and  we  certainly 
may — to  history  written  with  a 
painter's  colours,  and  given  to  the 
world  by  the  engraver's  tool ;  such 
a  fan  belonged  to  women  who  wore 
ruflb  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
modifications;  and  long,  stiff-sto- 
machered  gowns,  and  velvet  cloaks 
with  stiff  edgings.  They,  too,  had 
puffis  of  feir  satin  and  lace  round 
their  delicate  wrists,  and  hair  turned 
off  their  foreheads  and  kept  safe  in 
a  velvet  cap,  which  gave  a  happy 
excuse  for  banding  their  heads  with 
gold,  and  such  other  precious  things 
as  they  had  power  to  command. 

And  after  these  things  passed 
away,  and  Vandyke  had  told  the 
world  how  point  lace  oenld  show  off 
face  and  neck  in  man  and  woman 
by  lying  fiat,  and  turning  over  on 
the  dress  of  cloth  or  velvet,  still  the 
feather  fiEin  was  used,  such  as  I  have 
described  to  you,  and  such  as  I  am 
going  to  write  about  It  was  a  fan 
to  attract  any  one's  attention,  even 
tiie  attention  of  a  non-fan-fiirting 
animal,  even  of  a  man  like  mysell 
I  exclaimed  when  I  saw  it,  *  Whata 
fim!' 
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'Yes/  said  a  sweetly  grave  and 
rather  more  than  middle-aged  lady, 
speaking  without  looking  up  from  a 
manuscript  which  she  was  unroll- 
ing, all  lines,  and  names,  and 
figures;  'yes'  —  giving  a  glance 
from  her  soft  brown  eyes  over  her 
spectacles — '•  it  is  the  fiui  you  see  in 
the  picture.' 

'What  picture?' 

'Don't  you  know?  The  picture 
over  the  couch — Dame  Jenifer.  She 
was  as  odd  as  her  namesake.' 

Her  namesake,  as  all  the  world 
ought  to  know,  was  no  other  than 
Guineyer,  the  beautiful  and  mar 
ligned  wife  of  King  Arthur.  It  is 
a  west-counixy  name ;  living  there, 
and  nowhere  else  I  believe,  like 
Digory  for  D'Egare,  that  Knight  of 
the  Boxmd  Table.  So  &re  the 
mighty,  even  in  their  names. 

Though  the  lady  in  the  spec- 
tacles was  my  own  mother,  and 
though  I  had  eveiy  cause  and  in- 
clination to  be  loving  and  reveren- 
tial, I  certainly  had  a  great  wish  to 
do  battle  for  tiie  injured  memory  of 
the  great  hero's  queen;  but  there 
lay  the  fan—that  and  the  long  roll 
of  manuscript  the  only  things  on  the 
table — there  lay  the  &n,  and  it  was 
Uie  original  of  the  fan  in  the  pic- 
ture, the  fan  that  Dame  Jemfer 
held. 

It  became  suddenly  an  object  of 
immense  interest  to  me.  We  say 
sometimes  when  we  take  up  any 
ancient  piece  of  finery,  preserved 
firom  past  times,  that  we  wonder 
who  wore — who  used — ^who  bought, 
and  who  treasured  it?  But  in  the 
case  of  this  fan,  looking  so  fair  and 
light— this  beautiful  bauble  all  gold 
and  pearls — /  knew  who  had  used 
it ;  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the  pic- 
ture, I  saw  her  there. 

'Dame  Jenifer' — always  when  I 
say  these  words  they  seem  to  de- 
scribe to  my  ear  a  very  stiff  sort  of 
stuck-up  personage,  bristling  with 
self-importance,  tenacious  of  power, 
persecuting  in  temper,  and  of  evil 
prophecy  as  to  what  the  lives  of  the 
young  around  her  would  turn  out. 
But  when  I  then  looked  at  Dame 
Jenifer,  the  eye  corrected  the  ear. 
A  girl  of  seventeen  perhaps,  sat  on 
a  sofa  in  a  costume  resembling  that 
of  '  Kubons'  wife.'  The  chapeau  de 


paille,  with  its  long  droopinfi^  feather, 
threw  a  shadow  half  way  down  her 
fEU»,  for  her  head  was  bent,  till  her 
dimpled  chin  rested  on  the  jewel 
that  fastened  her  green  velvet  dress 
round  her  throat;  she  held  the  fan 
in  her  hand  in  such  a  manner  tiiat 
she  looked  as  if  she  beckoned  you 
to  her  in  a  sly,  half-secret  way ;  and 
the  eyes  that  looked  out  from  under 
the  long  eyelashes  were  full  of 
girlish  roguery,  and  an  inextin- 
guishable mirth. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  tJiat  was 
Dame  Jenifer,'  I  said  in  a  hurry. 
'  I  thought  the  stiff  old  lady  in  the 
white  muslin  apron  and  open  black 
silk  dress  was  Jenifer— the  picture 
on  the  staircase  I  mean.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  you  will  nevCT 
learn  their  names.  And  yet  I  knew 
names  and  histories  before  I  was 
your  age.' 

'  But  then  you  had  always  lived 
here,  and  I  am  only  just  come.' 

So  I  persuaded  my  mother,  who 
was  a  bom  antiquary,  to  put  away 
the  long  manuscript  and  sit  round 
towards  the  fire — it  was  raining 
piteously — ^and  tell  me  all  she  knew 
of  Dame  Jemfer.  While  sho  is 
making  the  necessary  introdactory 
remarks,  I  must  have  some  further 
little  explanation  with  the  reader 
about  myselt 

I  was  the  eldest  of  three  children, 
and  I  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Urgent  family  afiairs,  and  health 
rat£er  the  worse  for  wear  under 
the  new  conditions  of  an  Indian 
atmosphere,  had  brought  me  home, 
after  a  seven  years'  absence  from 
England.  My  &ther  was  dead,  and 
my  mother  had  very  unexpectedly 
become  the  possessor  of  an  old  pro- 
perty of  considerable  valna  Her 
only  brother,  many  years  yoanger 
than  herself,  had  left  it  to  her  un- 
conditionally and  unencumbered. 
She  had  two  other  sons,  and  I  wa» 
to  arrange  with  her  to  divMe  my 
fftther's  property  between  them, 
and,  taking  her  maiden  name  of 
Heniker,  become  heir  to  the  old 
estate  myself. 

Up  to  this  time  we  bad  always 
lived  in  London.  I  had  never  seen 
Heniker  till  now,  though  I  had 
heard  of  it  often  enough,  my  matter 
having  loved  her  old  home  wiUi  a 
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remarkably  strong  affection:  and 
now,  88 1  haTe  already  explained,  I 
was  suddenly  and  deeply  interested 
in  my  mother^s  ances^ess  Dame 
Jenifer,  the  owner  of  the  feather 

iiEUd. 

'  Her  name  was  Jenifer  Obin,  my 
dear  boy/  my  mother  began,  taking 
off  her  spectacles  and  producing  her 
knitting  from  a  long  little  India 
box  which  I  had  brought  back  to 
her.  'Jenifer  Obin's  &ther  was  a 
Boyalist,  as  all  the  best  gentry  of 
good  old  Cornwall  were,  and  he 
died  at  the  battle  of  Broad  Oak 
Down.  My  ancestor  Peter  Heniker 
was  there.  He  was  of  this  county, 
as  you  know,  and  lived  here.  But 
he  and  Jenifer's  £Ather  had  been 
dear  Mends,  and  they  had  pro- 
mised each  other  that  if  either 
died  in  the  wars  of  that  day  the 
other  shoxdd  take  the  child  that 
should  so  be  lefb  fatherless,  and, 
bringing  the  orphan  up  with  their 
own,  arrange  a  marriage  between 
the  two.  So,  by  some  means  or 
other,  when  Sir  Peter  Heniker  heard 
of  Captain  Obin's  death  he  sent  for 
Jenifer. 

'  The  child  was  ten  years  old. 
When. she  came  she  said  she  had 
pledged  her  word  to  take  care  of  a 
girl  called  Eate  Cradock,  if  their 
lathers  died  in  battle.  The  double 
deatlis  had  occurred,  and  Jenifer 
clamoured  for  Kate.  Sir  Pet^r  was 
not  a  man  to  do  any  good  deed  in 
an  imp^eot  manner,  so  Eate,  too, 
was  brought  to  this  house  as  Jeni- 
fer's friend  and  companion. 

'  Sir  Peter  was  a  man  6f  about 
doity  years  of  age,  a  widower  with 
a  son  of  fourteen.  To  ibis  son  he 
stood  pledged  to  give  Jenifer  in 
marriage,  and  the  children  knowing 
of  the  arrangement  made  no  objec- 
tion. 

'  Young  Heniker,  howerer,  when 
Jenifer  was  nearly  fifteen,  was  killed 
by  an  accident^  and  Jenifer  and  Sir 
Peiear  lamented  together,  and  con- 
soled each  other.  The  next  male 
hdr  to  this  place—it  was  not  en* 
tailed — ^was  Sir  Peter's  nephew,  the 
son  of  a  younger  brother  who  had 
married  yery  earl^.  in  life,  and  was 
settled  in  trade  in  a  neighbouring 
seaport.  This  boy  was  Jaspar 
Heniker^  and  Sir  Peter  said  that  he 


was  now  to  inherit  the  place  and 
to  marry  the  young  lady. 

'  When  Jenifer  was  sixteen,  Eate 
Cradock  being  a  year  older,  the  dis- 
coTcry  was  made  by  Miss  Obin  that 
Jaspar  and  Eate  Cradock  had  been 
makiDg  love  before  young  Peter 
Henik^s  death. 

'  She  was  furiously  angry.  Not 
angry  with  Jaspar  for  loving  Eate 
— thai,  she  confessed  in  many  of  her 
letters  to  Eate  herself  which  have 
been  preserved,  was  natural  enough, 
for  they  had  received  an  equal 
amount  of  education,  and  Eate  was 
very  fair,  and  very  good.  But  what 
Jenifer  hated  so  heartily  was  the 
willingness  of  Jaspar  to  give  up 
Eate,  and  marry  another  without 
loving  her,  just  to  secure  to  himself 
the  place  of  his  uncle's  heir.' 

*  Quite  right !'  I  exclaimed.  *  And 
I  beg  Jenifer's  pardon  for  having 
confused  her  with  the  stiff  old  lady 
on  the  stairs.' 

*  Take  care !'  said  my  mother, 
smiling. 

I  looked  towards  the  picture. 
The  fire  played  on  the  face  and  made 
it  look  absolutely  ahve,  and  then 
the  flame  died  out  and  left  the  figure 
indistinct ;  but  I  had  suddenly  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  one  day 
I  should  see  Dame  Jenifer  and  speak 
to  her.  The  notion  was  absurd  and 
utterly  unreasonable,  but  never- 
tiieless  it  had  given  me  the  very 
oddest  thrill  I  had  ever  suffered. 

'Why  am  I  to  "take  care?"'  I 
asked ;  and  I  &ncied  my  voice  had 
changed  a  little.  But  my  mother 
only  poked  the  fire  once  more  into 
a  blaze,  and  said — 

'Dame  Jenifer's  has  been  the 
strange  story  of  the  family.  I  only 
meant  to  say,  take  care  how  you 
praise  her  before  you  hear  the  end.' 

So  saying,  she  went  on  with  Dame 
Jenifer's  story. 

'Terribly  angry  she  wafl  with 
Jaspar;  and  all  tiie  more  because 
the  love  between  her  and  Eate 
Cradock  was  as  true  as  ever ;  and- 
Eate  was  suffering  bravely  and 
secretly,  and  trying  to  make  the 
sacrifice  so  generously  as  not  to 
betray  the  whole  trutii.  But  the 
whole  truth  was  kn^own  to  Jenifer, 
somehow,  and  yet  she  allowed  the 
day  for  her  marriage  to  befixed^and 
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let  Sir  Peter  nuJce  all  the  weddiog 
preparatioiis.  They  were  to  be 
married  here,  in  the  hall,  which  was 
tiboi  a  sort  of  banqnetiog-room ; 
and  they  stood,  so  the  story  says, 
on  the  dais — ^tfaat  raised  floor  just 
nnder  the  mnsicianB'  gallery. 

'  Bnt  the  night  before  she  had  had 
a  great  explanation  with  Kate  Gra- 
doclc^iliat  m'ght  she  had  seen  his 
last  letter  to  &e  deserted  girl,  in 
which  his  loye  was  declared  in  .the 
strongest  terms,  and  his  marnage 
with  heraelf  was  spoken  of  as  the 
hard  neoeadty  that  grow  ont  of  Sir 
Peter's  promise  to  his  fin^id,  her 
feither ;  and  he  wrote  that  the  estate 
wonld  go  to  Jenifer^  hnsband,  who- 
ever he  might  be. 

'And  so,  somehow,  a  strange 
thing  was  ananged.  The  bridal 
party  stood  in  "^eir  places  abont 
ten  at  night  The  bride  Teiled— the 
bridesmaids  yeiled— they  were  three 
in  number,  and  Jenifer  had  amuiged 
their  toilettes.  Bnt  when  Jaspar 
nncoyered  his  wife's  face  to  give  her 
the  kiss  that  was  nsnal  in  those 
days,  he  fonnd  that  he  had  married 
EateGradook;  and  Jenifer,  flinging 
hack,  her  own  Teil,  oongratnlated 
him  with  all  a  g^Fs  rerengeftd 
satisfintioii  and  fbree. 

*  Bnt  it  was  Sir  Peter  who  was 
most  astonifidied.  ''Jenifer!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "yon  hare  done  yoorself 
a  cruel  wrong,  perhaps.  I  promised 
yonr  dead  fe^er  that  you  snould  be 
zhistress  of  Heniker.  I  haye  lost 
my  son,  and  you  haye  cast  my 
nephew  from  you ;  Madam,  there 
remains  only  myself!" 

'And  BO,  talong  the  girl's  hand, 
and  drawing  a  ring  from  his  own 
finger,' he  led  her,  speechless,  to  iiie 
spot  the  married  people  had  left, 
and,  with  a  stem  yoice,  commanded 
the  clergyman  to  b^jn  again.  After 
a  pause  of  a  moment,  to  allow  the 
gin  to  speak  if  she  would,  the  seryice 
was  once  more  said. 

'  When  Sir  Peter  had  to  speak,  his 
yoice  was  so  8(demn  and  so  respect- 
ftd-^so  full  of  manly  loying  and  of 
gentle  promise,  that  all  of  the  many 
listeners  were  struck  l^  the  elo- 
quence of  its  tones.  They  said  that 
Jenifer  looked  up  at  him  wonder- 
ingly,  as  he  bowed  his  tall  fcxm  to- 
wuds  her,  and  uttered  the  I  will; 


that  their  eyes  met  once,  and  that 
in  that  angle  glance  he  had  con- 
quered, and  she  was  won.  Her  yoioe 
answered  him  with  a  patiios  and  a 
meaning  it  had  neyer  had  before, 
— and  i3ie  was  mistress  of  Hemksr, 
and  his  word  was  redeemed.' 

'  Mother,'  I  exclaimed, '  I  like  our 
ancestress  better  tiiaa  efer.  I  hope 
they  were  happy.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  my  moiiier,  gsbb- 
leesly:  '^ej  were  yery  happy,  and 
had  a  fine  son  who  was  one  of  my 
grandfathers.  But  tiiere  is  rstliBr 
an  ugly  story  of  Jaspar's  anger 
when  this  son  was  bom,  and  soma 
ill-tempered  widies,  which  wars  to 
yex  all  Henikers  tfll  something  im- 
possible happened — I  can't  tell 
what' 

'And  this  is  hnr  fen?*  I  agn 
took  up  the  feather  ikn. 

'Yes;  Sir  Peter  was  proud  of  h» 
girl-wife,  and  had  her  picture  taken; 
and  she  is  looking  full  of  youtiiiBl 
malice  at  the  double  suooesB  of  fav 
daring  trick— is  not  she?* 

'She  isyery  handsome :  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  haye  seen  soma  ome  so 
like  her.' 

My  mother's  feoe  wnr  a  wonder 
to  look  at  when  I  said  this.  Hnr 
'Where?'  had  a  sirenge  amdetyin 
it;  and  when  I  Baid,'In  my  dreams, 
I  suppose,'  she  laughed,  half  aidly, 
and  turned  away. 

I  had  not  been  more  than  a  ymric 
with  my  mottier  at  Heniker,  and  I 
had  not  been  in  En^^and  more  than 
a  fortnight  We  had  liyed  always 
in  London,  in  a  good  houaa  in  a 
pleasant  situation.  To  this  hoaae 
my  fether  had  taken  my  dear  moifaar 
when  she  first  left  Qemker  to  be  lus 
bride,  and  there  aU  her  childcBn  had 
been  bom. 

To  be  the  poeaesapr  of  Henikar 
had  neyer  crossed  ^yimaginatinL 
I  had  neyer  thought  of  my  uncle  as 
a  man  likely  to  die,  or  efsn  to  Irvo 
unmarried ;  and  so,  whan,  on  iqauli- 
ing  Lond(m,  I  foaixi  my  moiiieriB 
letter  desiring  me  to  join  her  in  her 
own  old  home,  I  ob^ed,  witir  an 
odd  feeling  of  change  upon  me,  to 
which  it  was  not  quite  pleasant  to 
feel  that  I  had  to  grow  wimiiiiwi^J 
It  was  not  the  wdcome  I  had  ex- 
pectad. 

I  was  young  enongb  to  expaet 
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and  to  pictaie ;  to  desixe,  and  eveii 
to  crave  after  the  old  home,  and 
the  sweet,  soflrToiced,  tender*eyed 
mother,  who  had  always  made  a 
darling  of  her  first-bom.  I  would 
rather  have  met  her  in  the  home  I 
knew.  And  Heniker  I  felt  to  be 
scmiething  of  an  introsion  into  my 
life,  thongh  it  made  bar  rich,  and 
endowed  me  with  ezpeotationB.  It 
took  all  the  first  week  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  obliteiatioii  of  my  pictore, 
and  to  make  me  look  my  fortune  in 
ihe  £BU3e  in  a  friendly  manner.  Bat 
aboat  the  seventh  day  I  shook  hands 
with  Fate,  and  aobiowledged  her 
bounties.  My  mother,  on  my  arm, 
wandered  among  wood  and  lawn, 
and  b1\  the  hitherto  untold  history 
of  her  girl-life  dropped  out  I  knew 
the  spot  where  sne  had  first  se^i 
my  father  from  her  casement  in  the 
gi^le ;  I  walked  with  her  under  the 
mufr-trees  where  she  used  to  read 
his  letters,  and  wait  for  his  coming. 
The  fascination  of  a  companionship 
more  close  than  we  had  ever  before 
enjoyed  endeared  the  place  to  me, 
and  made  me,  what  I  was  shortly  to 
call  myself— a  Heniker;  a  Heniker 
in  heait  as  well  as  in  nama 

But  now  lawyers  and  friends 
agreed  that  we  might 'go  back  to 
London.  It  was  derarable  to  do  so ; 
for  Frank  was  coming  from  Oxford, 
and  Fred  from  Eton,  and  I  had  not 
wen  ibem  yet  So  we  packed  up 
mmdiy  small  treasures  which  were 
to  travel  with  us,  and  sat  down  to 
spend  almost  our  last  evening  in  the 
loom  where  tijia  picture  hung  of  the 
lady  with  the  feather  fan.  As  was 
natozal*  we  talked  again  of  Bame 
Jenifer's  story ;  but  I  saw  my  mother 
shrunk  a  little  from  the  subject. 
And  agun  and  again,  by  the  glint* 
ing  firelight,  as  we  sat  gossiping, 
I  caught  the  strange,  life-like  smile 
of  the  laughing  face,  till  I  grew 
friendly  with  its  beauly,  and  was 
almost  (dieated  into  thinking  that 
the  real  fan,  and  not  its  picture, 
was  beckoning  to  me  from  a  living 
hand.  I  think  this  evening  will 
always  remain  in  my  memory  with 
a  stmnge  sensation  of  mystery 
about  it  Bat  in  the  morning  came 
a  letter,  which  made  my  mother 
determine  to  prolong  her  stay  at 
H^uker;  and  I  was  too  happy  in 


our  close  reunion,  after  a  seven 
years'  separation,  to  wish  to  leavf) 
her.  So  the  thought  of  last  evenings 
passed  away,  and  the  second  part 
of  our  visit  began. 

Past  the  Sbookd. 

I  felt,  at  first,  sorry  to  stay  longer 
at  Heniker.  I  will  honestly  confess 
that  there  was  something  distinctly 
uncomfortable  in  the  picture  of  the 
lady  and  her  feather  fiui.  There,  on 
a  table  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  lay 
the  fan  that  Bame  Jeniliar  had  really 
held,  but  the  whole  room  seined  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  picfcnie  of  it  and 
the  fair  holder.  I  felt  her  smile 
when  I  could  not  see  it ;  and  I  am 
candid  enough  to  declare  that  I 
looked  round  again  and  again  when 
seated  with  my  back  to  this  hiumt- 
ing  picture,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
the  fan  was  still  in  the  place  where 
the  painter  had  placed  it  Bame 
Jenifer's  eyes  were  always  laughing 
at  me,  always  following  me  with 
that  quizzing  expression  which  few 
men  are  heroic  enough  not  to  mind, 
and,  perhaps,  are  no  greater  for 
such  heroism  even  if  th^  may  have 
attained  to  it 

I  grew  romantic  sometimes,  and 
fenciful  under  the  influence  of  that 
fan  held  out  in  constant  beckoning 
io  ma  '  111  go  up  to  her  boldly, 
and  ask  her  what  she  wants,  one 
day.'  Then  I  corrected  myself  of  this 
vaunting  humour,  and  said,  with  an 
inward  laugh,  '  On  my  life  I  believe 
she  would  answer  me  V  But  all  the 
while — in  some  not-to-bcHexplained 
manner — I  felt  falling  in  love  with 
my  ancestress,  and  thinlriiig  of  old 
Sir  Peter  as  very  lucky  in  having 
suddenly  become  possessed  of  a 
treasure  so  rare  as  this  lady  with  her 
feather  £em.  Then  I  would  take  up 
the  real  fen,  and  consider  its  beau- 
ties, and  I  was  once  even  foolkh 
enough  to  shake  the  pretty  thing  at 
the  pictured  owner,  and  defy  her, 
with  all  the  airs  of  superior  power 
which  life  and  health  and  the  pos- 
session of  Heniker  conferred.  But 
I  stopped  short  in  my  rflliness. 
'Frightfully  disrespectful!'  I  mut- 
tered. '  AAer  all,  sne  is  dne  of  my 
grandmothers,  and  deserves  my 
thanks,  and  she  can  only  laugh  at 
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me  now.  But — ^bat  if  this  fan  has 
not  something  to  do  with  my  destiny, 
rii  never  more  listen  to  one  word  in 
fiiYonr  of  presentiments.' 

The  oold  spring  had  suddenly  left 
us.  Our  yisit  to  Heniker  had  begun 
with  gloom  and  the  friendly  conso- 
lations of  great  fires ;  but  now,  sud- 
denly, spring  had  cast  aside  her 
winter  garb ;  the  trees  were  bursting 
into  leS  po  quickly  that  from  day  to 
day  we  recognized  a  glorious  change. 
The  plum-trees  were  whitening  with 
bloom,  and  the  cawings  of  the  rooks 
in  the  elm  avenues,  where  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  coloured 
flowers— primroses,  cowslips,  golden 
cups,  violets,  and  blue-bells— -were 
delights  indescribable  for  the  ear  and 
eye. 

My  wanderings  with  my  mother 
were  prolonged  till  late  in  the  soft 
evenings,  and  it  was  during  one  of 
those  sweet,  sauntering  hours,  that  I 
again  talked  to  her  of  Bame  Jenifer's 
story. 

'  What  became  of  Jaspar  Heniker, 
and  his  wife,  Eato  Oradook?' 

*  One  day  you  must  look  over  the 
Heniker  letters.  Th^  will  please 
you,  for  Kate  and  her  Mend  wrote 
pleasantly  to  each  other.  Kate  had 
children,  and  one  of  her  sons  married 
Jenifer's  only  daughter.  But  there 
was  no  issue  from  that  marriage. 
Jenifer^s  son  was  to  have  married 
one  of  Jaspar's  girls ;  but  he  had  a 
spirit  like  nis  mother's,  I  suppose, 
and  he  would  not  fulfil  what  the 
mothers  wished  for.  He  took  his 
wife  from  a  noble  fieimily,  and  the 
place  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
unbroken  line.' 

'I  should  like  to  visit  Jaspar's 
home.'- 

'It  was  somewhere  near  "^liite- 
sands.     I  have  ridden  there  as  a 

girl.' 

'And  did  Henikers  live  there 
then?' 

'No.  It  was  a  low,  long,  ram- 
bling &rm-house.  Mr.  Heniker  has 
let  it  many  years.  He  was  the  last, 
and  was  in  India  then.  Since  that 
he  married  a  young  widow,  with  a 
daughter,  I  think :  but  he  never  had 
any  children  of  his  own,  so  "Dick 
Heniker,"  as  my  father  used  to  call 
him,  was  tiie  last  of  Jaspar's  de- 
scendants.   The  house  was  called 


Whiteaores  Farm.  Dick  was  a  little 
older  than  me.' 

'  I  shall  ride  over  there  to-morrow,' 
I  said. 

And  when  the  morning  rose  with 
all  the  promise  of  a  summer's  day,  I 
proceeded  to  keep  my  word,  ordconed 
Jessie,  my  favourite,  out  of  the 
Heniker  stebles,  and  after  break&st 
mounted,  and  rode  away. 

There  is  no  more  lazy  enjoyment, 
and  no  one  more  luxuriates  in  this 
iwxticular  sort  of  pleasure  than  a 
thoroughly  strong  man ;  there  is  no 
gentler  luxury  than  a  summer  ride 
through  a  rich  country  on  a  good 
horse— a  horse  that  seems  to  e^joy 
itself,  and  that  appears  to  have  some 
sort  of  sympathy  with  the  master 
who  rides  through  the  flowery  Imes 
and  by  the  scented  hedges,  listening 
to  the  strong  music  of  the  skylark, 
rising  from  the  short  grass — fnaoa 
home  to  heaven— and  feeding,  as  it 
were,  on  sighte  and  sounds  with  a 
spirit-satisfying  contentment,  and  a 
heart  full  of  love. 

In  such  a  way  I  rode  that  sweet 
spring  day,  under  a  sun  as  warm  as 
summer,  with  bright  butterflies 
about  my  path,  and  the  cuckoo 
with  ite  sweet  monotony  almost  per- 
suading one  in  a  long  summer's  day 
that  Time  was  standing  stilly  ana 
that  there  was  never  going  to  be 
aught  but  sunshine  in  our  lives 
evermore.  My  way  was  through  a 
fine  rich  country,  with  occasioiiid 
breaks  of  picturesque  beauty  aloiost 
reaching  to  jprandeur,  where  granite 
rocks  rose  high,  and  tangled  banks 
of  oak  edged  the  dear  waten  of 
rivers  which  were  spanned  by  wooden 
bridges,  and  flowed  away  among 
feathery  fern -beds,  and  zefleeted 
wreaths  of  hawthorn  flowers  as  tiiey 
went  along. 

I  reached  Whiteacies  at  last — a 
farm  standing  amidst  many  enclo- 
sures, and  having  a  few  fine  ever- 
greens to  shelter  it  I  found  only 
one  woman  and  a  girl  within.  8he 
was  the  former's  wife.  Three  dogs 
rushed  out  at  Jessie  and  me,  bat 
Mrs.  Brooks  pacified  them^  and  then 
asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  that  I 
had  a  fancy  to  see  Whiteacras. 

'To  whom  does  it  belong?*  I 
asked. 
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*It's  a  gentleman  high  in  the 
army,  sir,  who  takes  the  rent— I 
oan't  tell  his  name.  I  know  it  some- 
times. But  I  think  he  takes  it  for 
some  one  who  is  not  of  age.' 
.  'AHeniker?'Iasked. 

'  Oh,  no,  sir ;  they  are  all  gone.' 

*  Is  there  anything  worth  seeing 
in  the  house  ?' 

'  No,  sir.  There  were  some  ancient 
things,  but  they  were  all  moYed 
about  a  dozen  years  ago— just  before 
we  came  here.  There  used  to  be 
nore  buildings  out  that  way,  but 
they  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
atones  used  for  repairs.  There*sold 
arches  and  window-mouldings  round 
at  the  back  in  the  walls  of  the  wag- 
gon-house and  piggeries,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  look  at  them.' 

This  was  all  I  got  for  my  ten-mile 
ride,  and  thinking  of  how  all  things 
liYe  their  time  and  then  pass  away, 
and  are  forgotten,  I  went  back  to 
Heniker. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to 
zetum  to  London.  My  mother,  in 
her  childhood*s  home,  had  been  living 
with  me  through  many  tender  me- 
mories, but  she  seemed  to  put  them 
aside  as  she  packed  up  to  go  away, 
and  in  London  she  was  all  bright- 
ness, life,  and  activity,  and  as  proud 
of  her  sons  as  they  were  happy  in 
their  mother.  The  weather  was 
radiantly  bright,  and  our  lives  were 
full  of  as  much  enjoyment  as  life 
ever  yields,  and  then  there  came  an 
event. 

My  mother's  friend,  Mrs.  Chester, 
had  come  to  London  to  get  dresses 
and  make  arrangements  for  a  fancy 
ball  which  she  was  going  to  give  at 
iheir  home  in  Hampsbore.  Two 
daughters  had  come  to  town  with 
her,  and  my  brothers  were  upon 
ma 

'Now,  Heniker,  which  are  you 
going  to  marry  ?' 

To  marry  either  of  the  Misses 
Chester  did  not  appear  a  particularly 
easy  thing  to  do;  they  were  very 
grand  personages,  and  kept  me  at  a 
considerable  distance,  until  I  was 
discovered  to  have  a  ready  pencil 
for  drawing  dressed-up  figures,  and 
a  good  fortune  waiting  in  broad 
acres  and  the  Three  per  Cents.  By 
degprees— knowledge  having  made 
these  advances  —  we  became   ac- 
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quainted,  and  on  £BtmilIar  terms,  and 
engaged  to  dance  certain  dances  at 
the  coming  ball. 

We  all  went  to  Shortlands;  and 
the  night  after  our  arrival  were  aU 
in  the  ball-room.  Begimentals  had 
been  voted  sufficiently  brilliant 
dresses  for  military  men,  so  I  was 
provided  with  a  costume.  My  bro- 
thers had  chosen  to  be  attendants 
on  my  mother,  who  was  dressed  to 
represent  some  character  which  de- 
manded such  appendages ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  fax  too  full  of  sparkle 
for  me  to  write  about,  we  stood,  ad- 
miring, and,  to  some  degree  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  admired. 

Next  to  the  ball-room,  which  was 
crowded,  there  was  another  large 
room,  which  looked  like  a  bower  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  h'ghted  to  perfeo- 
tion ;  and  there  a  few  of  tiie  guests, 
seated  among  high  oleanders,  and 
trained  vines,  and  orange  trees,  were 
waiting,  or  resting,  listening  to  a 
well-practised  band,  and  bemg  re- 
flected, with  their  surroundings,  in 
long  narrow  mirrors.  I  stood  in  the 
entrance  of  this  room,  and  saw  in  a 
mirror  towards  the  end,  on  my  right, 
the  lady  with  the  feather  £eui — Dame 
Jenifer,  looking  as  much  alive  as 
when  her  wooing  and  wedding  took 
place  together  and  at  once,  in  the 
old  hall  at  my  new  west-country 
home. 

I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  declare 
thus  publicly  that  I  gazed  with  a 
breathless  feeling  of  surprise,  and  a 
sensation  so  like  fear,  tnat  I  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  most  uncer- 
tain as  to  my  eyesight ;  for  on  looking 
with  determination  round  the  room, 
and  again  at  the  mirror,  the  sub- 
stance was  not  to  be  seen,  and  the 
shadow  was  gone. 

'Don't  you  dance?— Come  here. 
I  want  to  introduce  you.' 

'  Stop,  Chester.  There's  a  woman 
here  with  a  feather  fan.'   . 

'Fifty,  I  should  think.  Everybody 
has  a  feather  £ul  It  belongs  to  a 
fancy  dress.' 

'No,  no;  not  this  feather  fan- 
let's  find  her.' 

'  Nonsense !  Won't  you  dance ' 

'  Only  vidth  the  women  who  have 
feather  &ns — there  she  is  again! 
Now — ^flesh  and  blood,  I  declare  I — 
now,  Chester,  are  you  mad  ?    What 
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axe  yoa  stering  about  ?  She's  hand- 
Bomer  than  Dame  Jenifer  a  thousand 
times ;  and  Til  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,  if  it's  my  grandmother's  ghost 
in  good  earnest' 

'  Miss  Glsyton,'  said  Chester,  who 
had  been  dragged  by  me  across  the 
room,  forcibly, '  if  yon  are  not  afraid 
of  a  lnnatio*-he  is  a  great  friend  of 
miner 

8he  burst  into  a  low  musical 
laugh.  I  felt  sure  she  had  seen  my 
start  of  ast(Hiishment  reflected  in  the 
looking-glass. 

'This,^  said  Cheater,  forgetting 
my  change  of  name, '  this  is  Alfred 
Pelham^Captain  Pelham,  I  mean, 
I  beg  your  pardon.  He  wishes  to 
have  the  honour  of ' 

^Talking  to  Miss  Clayton  about 
her  dress  and  herfeather  ftn,'I  said, 
interrupting  my  friend.  And  then 
all  three  indulged  in  a  laugh,  and 
Chester  walked  away  to  leave  us  to 
our  mysteries.  Upon  which  Miss 
Clayton  and  I  sat  down,  for  I  was 
far  too  much  in  earnest  for  dancing. 
'  Now,  Miss  Clayton,  what  made  you 
appear  here  in  that  dress?' 

'  I  chose  it  because  I  liked  it.  I 
made  it  with  my  own  hands,  helped 
l^  my  aunt.  Lady  Boss,  and  her 
cleTer  maid.'^ 

She  spoke  good-humouredly,  like 
a  child  answering  questions. 

'Forgiye  me  for  keeping  to  my 
question.  What  made  you  choose 
it?' 

'I  haye,  at  my  uncle's  house,  a 
coloured  sketch  of  a  lady  on  a  sofa, 
with  this  sort  of  fan  in  her  hand. 
She  is  not  a  very  laudable  lady,  for 
we  used  to  say  that  she  cheated  us 
out  of  a  good  inheritance  by  marry- 
ing the  uncle  instead  of  the  heir. 
And  so  there  was  an  evil  saying  that 
those  who  inherited  from  her  should 
never  prosper  till  the  two  lines  were 
united.  But  there  are  no  men 
Henikers  left  in  the  world  now,  and 
I  have  dressed  myself  like  the  old 
picture,  with  no  evil  feelings  in  my 
heart,  but  a  moderate  complacency 


only,  which  I  believe  not  to  be 
crinunaL' 

She  made  this  little  speech  with 
the  drollest  affectation  of  candour, 
and  the  glance  of  her  pretty  eyes 
was  just  Dame  Jenifer's  over  again. 
I  said,  'And  were  the  fiuniliea never 
united?' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  Dame  Jenifer's  dangjiter 
married  her  old  lover's  son,  and  die 
brought  the  picture  into  the  IxNise. 
But  that  was  of  no  use.  Dame  Jeni- 
fer's son  carried  on  the  elder  line^ 
and  the  old  gossips  meant  that  tiia 
two  lines  should  become  one.' 

'I  have  studied  the  pedigne^ 
Miss  Clayton.  I  thought  Biehaxd 
Heniker,  of  Whiteacres,  died  without 
children.  Allow  me  to  ask — Yfbo 
are  you?* 

'Bichard  Heniker  died  in  InduL 
But  he  married  his  cousin,  my 
mother,  a  widow— Mra  ClaytoD.  So 
when  my  step&ther,  who  waa  alao 
my  cousin,  died,  I  was  the  only 
Heniker  left  in  tl^  world,  and  I  was 
given  to  the  guardianship  of  Sb 
James  Boss,  because  his  wifo 
my  fiather's  sister/ 

'  And  is  Whiteacres  yoniB  ?* 


She  rose  up,  and  I  took  her  aerofls 
the  room  to  Lady  Boss.  She  intro- 
duced me  as  Captain  Pelham,  and  I 
said,  under  the  protection  of  Lady 
Boss's  presence,  'I  wot  called  Pel- 
ham ;  but  1  had  to  take  the  name  of 
Heniker  last  week.'  And  tiien  Lady 
Boss,  who  had  learnt  all  about  i^ 
was  so  glad  to  know  me,  and  while 
Maiy  Clayton  coloured  crimson,  I 
felt  that  tiie  aunt  had  marked  me 
downas'eligibla' 

I  danced  with  Mary  daytm.  I 
talked  of  Heniker,  my  beautifdl 
mother,  and  Dame  Jenifer's  portrait. 
I  introduced  my  brothers  to  her,  and 
we  set  up  a  cousinly  monopoly  of 
the  young  lady,  wluch  lasted  tfll 
they  called  her  'sister,'  and  I  had 
brought  to  Heniker,  as  its  new  mis- 
tress, a  new  edition  of 'the  lady  witii 
the  feather  &n.' 

G.P. 
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1AM  certain  tbat  one  of  my  an- 
cesftoiB  must  haye  been  a  naiad 
or  a  mermaid,  for  from  my  earliest 
yeais  water  has  been  my  foyourite 
elameni  When  little  more  than  an 
infEuit,  it  was  my  greatest  pleasure 
to  watch  the  wayes  breaking  upon 
the  shore,  or  to  wade  through  the 
clear  pools  left  in  the  sand  by  the 
xeoeding  tida  I  could  haye  spent 
houzB  most  enjoyaUy  beside  some 
ziyer  or  lake,  intent  upon  the  lights 
and  reflections  on  its  surfiioe,  or 
gazing  down  at  the  yisionary  trea- 
snres  which  gleamed  in  its  trans- 
paxent  depths.  My  mother,  how- 
eyer,  excellent  as  she  was,  did  not 
foster  my  aquatic  tastes;  indeed, 
ahe  had  almost  as  great  a  horror  of 
the  sea  as  Mahomet ;  and  often  did 
she  charge  me,  when  I  began  to  go 
about  unattended,  neyer  to  approach 
the  'treacherous'  waye.  But  all 
was  of  no  ayail ;  fhe  water-nymphs 
held  possession  of  my  heart,  and 
wheneyer  I  could  steal  away  unper- 
oeiyed,  I  wandered  to  the  forbidden 
shora  I  loyed  to  talk  to  the  old 
fishermen,  and  hear  tales  of  the  old 
sea ;  until,  by  deg^^es,  I  began  to 
imderstand  something  of  yessels,  and 
to  haye  a  little  model  ship  of  my 
own.  The  tall-masted  showy-look- 
ing craft  sold  at  toy  shops,  which 
swam  bottom  upwards,  and  dis- 
solyed  into  paint  and  glue,  soon 
disgusted  me,  and  I  became  a  patron 
of  such  of  the  little  yillage  boys  as 
made  theirs  on  improyed  principles. 
Nor  was  I  idle  myself.  I  con- 
structed a  brig  and  seyeral  cutters, 
such  as,  had  the  Serpentine  Yacht 
Club  been  then  in  existence,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  carried  off 
prizes.  But  my  greatest  triumph 
was  the  building  of  a  real  boat, 
which,  after  many  &ilures,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing.  I  cannot 
say  that  its  lines  were  yery  fine,  and 
it  certainly  leaked  a  little,  although 
well  beplastered  with  tar ;  and  was, 
moreoyer,  so  unsteady  that  no  one 
but  myself  could  sit  in  it  But  I 
was  neyertheless  highly  proud  of 
my  success,  and  spent  some  of  my 


happiest  days  in  paddling  up  and 
down  in  it,  and  performing  mimic 
yoyagee  of  exploration  on  a  pond  in 
front  of  the  house.  This  was  in  my 
twelfth  year,  and  at  this  time  it  was 
my  great  ambition  to  become  a  ship- 
builder. 

But  man  can  only  propose.  My 
parents  did  not  int^d  me  thus  to 
'  paddle  my  own  canoe.'  They  had 
a  decided  objection  to  my  entering 
any  kind  of  business,  although  they 
were  by  no  means  desirous  of  main- 
taining me  in  idleness.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  I  left  the  uniyendty,  I 
was  called  upon  to  select  a  profes- 
sion, and  I  finally  gaye  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  legal,  which,'  while  en- 
tailing no  disqualifications,  seemed 
to  offer  position  and  emolument  as 
the  reward  of  skill  and  application. 
My  name  was  entered  at  the  Temple, 
and  after  eating  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  melancholy  dinners,  and 
poring  oyer  such  a  number  of  dis- 
tracting yolumes  that  I  thought  I 
could  understand  why  Justice  is 
represented  blind,  I  was  decorated 
with  wig  and  gown  and  launched 
into  '  the  profession.'  I  cannot  say 
that  I  found  its  duties  particularly 
arduous,  although  somewhat  te- 
dious, as  I  eat  in  my  chambers  from 
ten  till  four  daily,  in  expectation  of 
the  arriyal  of  business;  but  when 
weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and 
left  me  still  unsolicited,  I  b^gan  to 
suspect  that  there  must  be  some 
error  in  my  calculations,  and  ^t  I 
must  resign  the  chancellorship  to 
men  gifted  with  some  mysteriously 
magnetic  powers.  I  accordingly 
deyoted  myself  with  more  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  the  '  Times,'  imd 
neyer  omitted  reading  the  shipping 
intelligence,  although  it  could  be  of 
littie  consequence  to  me,  as  I  gazed 
down  into  that  dismal  quadrangle, 
whether  the  wind  in  the  Channel 
was  N.N.E.  or  S.S.W.  What  was 
it  to  me  whether  the  '  Salamander' 
had  rotumed  from  the  east,  or  the 
'Eternity'  from  the  west?— it  was 
all  the  same  in  Pump  Court 

I  grew  by  degrees  more  and  more 
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impatient  of  a  life  bo  uncongenial  to 
my  tastes,  and  my  sittings  became 
shorter  and  less  regular.  Why,  I 
asked  myself,  should  I  be  con- 
demned to  the  &te  of  Theseus  in 
the  infernal  regions — 

*  Sedet  eteraumqtte  sedcblt 
Infelix-' 

when  I  had  committed  none  of  his 
crimes?  I  began  to  change  my 
course  of  life— to  undertake  expe- 
ditions on  my  favourite  element,  and 
to  be  a  more  constant  visitor  at  my 
friends'  houses.  This  alteration  did 
not,  in  my  parents'  estimation,  argue 
any  superfluous  amount  of  wisdom 
on  my  part ;  especially  as  they  heard 
that  I  was  most  frequently  seen 
where  there  were  more  smiles  than 
money,  and  I  received  as  many  let- 
ters of  advice  as  would  have  formed 
a  very  compendious  manual  for  men 
about  to  marry.  Here  all  the  rocks 
and  shoals  were  marked  as  plainly 
as  in  the  Admiralty  charts.  Here 
the  base  machinations  of  daughters 
and  mammas  were  exposed  to  view. 
How  deep  and  dark  are  the  plots 
laid  against  the  simple  and  confiding 
bachelor  I  How  do  they  lurk  privily 
to  catch  him  in  their  toils,  and 
make  a  prey  for  life  of  his  innocence 
and  beauty ! 

This  advice  would  doubtless  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  me, 
but  for  one  reason — it  came  too  late. 
I  had  played  too  lon^  with  '  the 
tangles  of  NeaBra's  hair,'  had  been 
caught  in  her  silken  net,  and  found 
myself  in  the  centre  of  one  of  those 
enchanted  labyrinths  '  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns.'  For  dear 
Emily's  sake  I  confronted  her  pa- 
rents and  my  own,  two  solicitors 
and  six  bridesmaids— none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  &ir — and  vowed 
eternal  allegiance  to  my  wife  and 
my  profession.  I  even  consented 
to  settle  down  in  Bussell  Square,  a 
locality  I  particularly  disliked,  as 
being  gloomy  and  imfashionable ; 
but  it  had  the  advantage  of  being 
near  my  wife's  mother,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
every  drawback. 

The  '  sessions  of  sweet  silent 
thought'  became  more  bearable  now 
that  I  had  a  pleasant  prospect  be- 
fore me  in  the  evening ;  and  to  in- 


crease the  attractions  of  home,  our 
union  was  soon  blessed  with  a  litUe 
treasure.  This  darling  pledge  I 
named  Arethusa,  after  me  cele- 
brated daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  in 
her  second  year  she  began  to  exhibit 
some  glinmierings  of  intelligence, 
and  some  likeness  to  me,  which 
seemed  to  astonish  and  delight  aD 
our  female  acquaintances.  Her 
health,  as  she  grew  up,  was  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  quite  so  good  as  her 
mother  thought  it  ought  to  be,  aiul 
we  were  reconmiended  to  take  her 
annually  to  the  seaside ;  and  there, 
as  she  collected  seaweeds,  or  played 
about  the  sands,  I  watched  the  rip- 
pling tide,  sat  upon  the  side  of  some 
old  fisherman's  boat,  and  thought 
myself  again  a  boy. 

During  these  summer  excursions 
I  could  not  avoid  seeing  at  nearly 
every  seaside  resort  some  of  those 
beautiful  vessels  which  form  the 
pleasure  fleet  of  England ;  and  how, 
with  such  feelings  as  mine,  could  I 
feel  otherwise  than  envious  of  tiie 
happylot  of  their  possessors?  They 
seemed  to  me  to  live  the  lives  of  the 
blessed.  Free  from  all  the  anxietieB 
of  other  men— visiting  at  will  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world 
— ^initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  ocean,  and  yet  constantly  sni- 
rounded  with  luxury  and  refine- 
ment: Horace  perhaps  was  right, 
that  care  could  board  a  trireme,  but 
I  was  convinced  that  she  could  never 
set  her  foot  upon  a  yacht.  I  f<^t 
sure  that  were  I  owner  of  one  of 
these  bright,  brave  vessels,  the  mere 
admiration  of  her  form  would  be  to 
me  a  constant  source  of  pleasure. 
My  disease  was  beyond  cure;  I  grew 
more  and  more  discontented  with 
Bussell  Square  and  seaside  lodging- 
houses,  and  began  seriously  to  ooq- 
sider  how  I  cotdd  accompli^  my 
desire.  By  way  of  breaking  the  ioe, 
I  asked  Arethusa  one  day  playfully 
what  she  should  Ihink  if  I  were  to 
purchase  a  vessel  like  one  of  those 
lying  before  us;  and  she,  behig 
highly  delighted  at  the  idea,  imme- 
diately informed  her  mamma.  'When 
I  next  met  Emily,  she  said  she  hoped 
I  was  not  in  earnest  in  the  matter, 
and  that  if  I  were  she  was  certain  we 
should  all  be  drowned.  At  length, 
however,  she  yielded  to  my  zepro 
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seniations,  and  entered  into  my  views. 
But  not  so  Mrs.  P — ,  my  mother- 
in-law.    She  looked  npon  me  with 
mingled  pity  and  aversion  for  being 
60  '  childish/  and  for  daring  to  ex- 
tend my  views  beyond  Famp  Court, 
loudly  protesting  that  none  of  her 
money  should  be  spent  in  such  a 
manner.     But,    unfortunately   for 
her,  an  old  gentleman  died  shortly 
afterwards  and  left  me  a  legacy, 
which  placed  me  in  easier  circum- 
stances;  and  notwithstanding  her 
flattering  observation  that  'a  fool 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted,'  I 
resolved  to  make   a   bold   stroke, 
brave  the  smiles  of  friends  and  ad- 
vice of  relations,  and  become  once 
for  all  a  genuine  jolly  yachtsman. 
I  was  not,  however,  quite  so  reckless 
as  some  supposed  me  to  be,  and  I 
determined  to  purchase  at  first  only 
a  small  vessel,  until  I  should  satisfy 
myself  by  experience  that  yachting 
was  as  pleasant  in  practice  as  it 
seemed  in  prospect   My  aspirations 
were  limited  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  tons,  and  I  at  first  entertained 
the  idea   of  purchasing   a   screw 
steamer  of  that  size;  as,  although 
old  Neptune  was  at  times  unman- 
nerly towards  strangers,  the  river 
gods  were  ever  genUe  and  hospit- 
able.   But  I  was  turned  from  my 
purpose,  partly  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations and  i)art]y  by  the  advice 
of  friends,  who  represented  to  me 
that  while  in  such  a  vessel  I  should 
be  confined  to  very  limited  quar- 
ters, I  should  also  have  to  swallow 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  smoke  and 
coal-dust ;  so  I  determined  to  con- 
tent myself  with  a  sailing  yacht, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  if  I 
were  only  making  an  experiment,  it 
would   be   more  prudent   to  hire 
than  to  purchase.    My  negotiations, 
however,  with   this  view,  proved 
even  more  unsatisfactory  than  those 
of  Grantley  Berkeley ;  and  having 
found  what  a  miserable  tub  I  could 
obtain  for  fifty  pounds  a  month,  I 
abuidoned  this  project  altogether. 
My  next  attempt  was  in  a  different 
direction.     One  morning  as  I  was 
looking  over  the  columns  of  '  Bell's 
Life '  for  notices  of  yachts  for  sale, 
I  came  upon  an  advertisement  in 
which  a  gentleman  stated  that  he 
was  a  yacht-owner,  and  that  he  was 


desirous  of  meeting  with  a  ^com- 
panion to  join  him  for  the  season, 
and  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  most  favour- 
able opportunity.  Here  I  could  make 
atrial  of  sea-life,  have  the  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  an  older  yacbte- 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  not  ex- 
cite the  indignation  of  my  relatives 
by  incurriDg  any  pecuniary  risk. 
But,  alajs !  here,  too,  I  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.    The  advertiser 
wrote  in  answer  to  my  application, 
to  say  that  his  yacht  was  of  the  large 
burden  of  four  tons,  and  that  he  was 
desirous  of  meeting  with  an  active 
steady  young  man,  holding  a  good 
social  position,  who  would  pay  half, 
or  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  whole, 
of  the  expenses,  and  assist  him  in 
the  management  of  the  craft.    In 
short,  he  was  to  be  the  captain,  and 
sit  in  the  stem  to  steer,  while  I  was 
to  be  the  sailor  and  work  the  vessel. 
This  offer  I  politely  declined;  in- 
deed I  doubted  whether  I  should  suit 
his  views,  and  felt  quite  certain  he 
would  not  suit  mine,  for  although  I 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  yachts- 
man, I  was  by  no  means  desirous  of 
performing  the   part  of  an   able- 
bodied   seaman.     I  was  therefore 
still  at  sea,  or  rather  on  land ;  and 
I  wrote  to  several  owners  whose 
vessels,  from  the  descriptions  in  the 
paper,  seemed  to  be  eligible,  and 
the  prices  of  which  they  stated  to 
be  moderate.     But  upon  inquiry 
there  was   a   wide  difference  be- 
tween their  notions  of  moderation 
and  mine.     From  fifteen  to  thirty 
pounds  a  ton  appeared  to  me  ex- 
cessive, especially  as  those  at  the 
former  price  were  out  of  repair  or 
otherwise  defective.     It  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  make  a  judicious  choice 
of  a  yacht  as  of  a  wife— fancy  articles 
command  fiEincy  prices,  and  if  sound 
and  handsome,  will  assuredly  be  be- 
yond your  means.    The  answers  to 
my  inquiries,  however,  were,  I  feel 
bound  to  admit,  most  polite ;  some 
of  the  writers,  although  I  had  never 
seen  them,  took  quite  a  personal  in- 
terest  in    my   requirements,    and 
headed  their  letters  'Private  and 
confidential.'    One  offered  to  use  his 
influence  for  me  with  his   friend 
Lord   Eydewater,   to   induce  him 
to  take  twenty-nine  pounds  a  ton 
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instead  of  thirty;  while  others  wrote 
in  a  most  airy  and  fascinating  style, 
asserting  that  the  yacht  in  question 
was  '  fitted  out  like  a  fiddle,  or  had 
had  a  '  hatful  of  money '  expended 
upon  her.  Nearly  all  hetrayed  an 
affecting  and  almost  girlish  desire 
for  ^an  offer,'  and  some  added  sig- 
nificantly that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  late. 

At  length  when  cTery  inquiry  had 
&iled,  and  I  had  almost  abandoned 
all  hox)es  of  success^  chance  threw 
in  my  way  a  vessel  which  seemed  to 
suit  me  exactly.  She  had  not,  in- 
deed, quite  such  fine  lines  as  some 
might  desire,  being  very  broad  in 
the  beam  and  high  in  the  shear; 
but  the  former  peculiarity  was  a 
gr^t  recommendation  in  my  wife's 
estimation,  and  no  defect  in  mine, 
as  it  made  her  a  better  sea-boat ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  ludicrous 
effect  produced  by  the  latter,  which 
gave  her  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  butter-boat,  could  be  easily  re- 
moved by  paintuig  the  streak  on  a 
level  with  the  water.  Her  owner 
was  an  honest  Jack,  whose  broad 
countenance  beamed  with  good 
humour  and  sincerity.  How  re- . 
freshing  was  it  to  deal  with  one  of 
these  simple  unsophisticated  sons  of 
the  sea  after  having  been  all  one's 
life  contending  with  the  artifices  of 
designing  landsmen!  How  vastly 
pleasanter  to  transact  business  with 
an  old  sailor  than  an  old  soldier! 
He  had  purchased  her  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  embarrasssments 
of  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  paid 
five  hundred  pounds  for  her  the 
year  before,  but  who,  becoming  in- 
volved in  debt,  found  it  diffictdt  to 
realize  his  property  in  time  to  avoid 
exposure.  Previously  she  had  be- 
longed to  a  doctor,  who  had  lived 
in  her,  with  his  wife  and  four 
daughters^  sometimes  for  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  internal  ac- 
commodation consisted  of  a  fore- 
castle, pantry,  saloon,  and  cabin — ^1 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  'private' 
cabin,  because  the  companion  ladder 
passed  through  it,  making  it  a  pub- 
Bo  thoroughfare.  On  each  side  of 
tins  ladder  was  a  berth  of  a  singu- 
larly deceptive  kind,  large  and  com- 
modious at  the  upper  end,  but 
sloping  off  surreptitiously  towards 


the  foot  so  as  almost  to  terminate  in 
a  point.  At  the  sides  of  the  saloon 
were  two  sofas,  capable  of  being 
converted  into  berths,  and,  in  its 
centre,  a  very 'large  swing  table,  so 
contrived  that  the  slightest  touch 
would  precipitate  its  savoury  burden 
into  the  laps  of  the  convivisd  guests. 
How  the  good  doctor  and  his  fEUDodly 
ever  compressed  themselves  into  so 
small  a  space,  or  managed  to  exist 
without  such  comforts  as  other 
people  consider  necessary,  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  They  never  appear  to  have 
made  any  improvement  in  the  shite 
of  things,  except  the  doubtful  one 
of  painting  the  ceiling  blue. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  *  Zephyrina '  would  answer 
my  purpose,  and  the  price  being 
withm  my  limit,  I  was  about  to  close 
the  bargain  at  once ;  when  Emily, 
who  had  not  quite  such  confidence 
in  my  nautical  knowledge  as  I  had, 
made  it  a  point  with  me  that  X 
should  have  her  examined  by  a  ship- 
wright.   I  felt  it  to  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  doubt  the  woM  of  the 
good  old  seaman,  who  had  declared 
her  perfectly  sound,  and  not  more 
than  six  years  old ;  yet  the  lessons  I 
had  learned  on  land  inclined  me  not 
to  oppose  the  more  cautious,  though 
less  handsome,  course  suggested  by 
my  wife.    After  some  littife  inqniiy, 
I  found  a  shipwright  suited  to  my 
requirements.  He  was  a  spare,  wiry 
man,  somewhat  below  the  middle 
height,  and  his  expression  denoted 
a  shrewdness  and  depth  which  would 
have  appalled  the  heart  of  the  most 
accomplished  impostor.   Hisnanow 
piercing  eyes  seemed  as  though  tfaey 
could  see  through  men,  or  shipey  or 
anything  else  at  a  glance,  and  I  fAX 
that  even  my  wife  would  be  satis- 
fied with  my  selection.    This  was 
the  individual  I  was  about  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  honest  Jack,  and  I 
must  say  I  never  saw  two  men  be- 
tween whom  there  was  a  greater 
contrast.    Well,  the   day  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Sharpus  arrived,  and  the 
old  seaman  was  at  his  post,  and  I 
felt  like  a  criminal.    Mr.  Sharpus 
poked  and  pried  into  every  comer 
and  cranny;  and,  as  if  his  eye  was 
not    sufficiently    penetratii^    he 
brought  a  gimlet  to  assist  it    He 
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made  each  a  searching  examination 
that  I  grew  weaiy  and  impatient, 
and  told  hini  that  he  need  proceed 
no  fiorther.  All  was  pronounced 
fionnd  and  strong,  ana  the  ship- 
wright whispered  to  me  aside  that 
^e  was  worth  twice  the  money  I 
was  to  pay.  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  mention  this  to  the 
old  seaman,  bnt  I  told  him  in  an  off- 
hand manner  that  the  vessel  wonld 
suit  well  enough ;  and  I  felt  so  con- 
tented with  my  bargain,  and  so 
elated  with  the  prospect  of  being  a 
zeal  yachtsman,  that  I  paid  his  wife 
Boveral  pretty  compliments,  and  told 
his  daughter  that  her  eyes  were  like 
my  Arethusa's. 

'And  now,'  said  Mr.  Sharpus, 
smiling,  as  I  slipped  the  guinea 
into  his  hand,  '  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  the  decoration.' 

This  was  not  such  a  light  matter 
as  might  be  supposed.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  considerable  alterations 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
Tesael  even  habitable.  As  she  drew 
but  little  water,  which  was  advan- 
tageous for  river  purposes,  her 
cabins  were  so  low  that  your  posi- 
Oaa,  when  standing  inside  her,  le- 
ismbled  that  of  Atlas  with  the 
world  on  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
minded me  of  what  I  had  heard 
about  the  '  middle  passage,'  if  not 
of  the  cage  of  Cardinal  Balue.  The 
only  way  in  which  any  improvement 
coiUd  be  made  in  this  respect  was, 
to  open  the  deck  over  the  saloon, 
and  place  upon  it  what  is  usually 
known  as  a '  house '  or '  booby  hatch.' 
This  I  accordingly  ordered  to  be 
dome,  and  the  cabin  to  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  five  feet  six,  adding, 
that  my  object  was,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  stand  without  touching 
the  ceiling ;  but  the  carpenter,  who 
happened  to  be  a  still  shorter  man 
thfUQ  myself,  only  attended  to  the 
latter  part  of  my  directions,  and, 
finding  that  he  could  stand  upright 
in  five  feet  three,  only  raised  the 
ceiling  five  inches.  On  the  top  of 
the  instrument  of  punishment  thus 
constructed  he  placed  a  skylight, 
which  was  to  have  moved  upon 
hmges,  but  as  it  was  easier  to  make 
it  without,  he  left  it  loose,  so  that, 
whenever  we  wished  for  air,  it  had 
to  be  removed  and  set  upon  the 


deck,  where  it  soon  got  adrift  and 
was  broken  to  pieces.  I  had  many 
other  alterations  made :  a  stationary 
table  was  substituted  for  the  swing, 
several  drawers  were  inserted,  and 
the  cabins  were  lined  throughout 
with  mahogany. 

The  next  requisite  was  a  boat 
Without  a  boat  it  was  impossible  to 
get  either  on  board  or  on  shore.  I 
accordingly  ordered  one  to  be  made, 
of  dimensions  suitable  for  the  deck : 
and,  as  I  wanted  a  thoroughly  good 
article,  I  employed  a  first-rate 
builder,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  com- 
mensurately  large  price.  It  was  to 
be  ready  in  six  weeks,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  we  intended  to 
make  our  first  expedition.  Meanwhile 
we  were  to  employ  a  shore-boat. 

After  these  arrangaments  I  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  crew,  which  was 
to  consist  of  two  men  and  a  boy. 
One  would  have  supposed  that,  in 
so  small  a  vessel,  the  men  would 
all  make  themselves  generally 
useful  in  whatever  duties  were 
to  be  performed;  but  I  found  it 
&r  otherwise.  Even  here  great 
distinctions  were  to  be  observed  in 
rank  and  precedence.  The  captun 
was  to  walk  up  and  down  the  deck, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
issue  orders  to  the  crew,  who  thus 
consisted  of  only  one  man — ^for 
as  for  the  boy,  he  was  a  mere 
drudge  for  performing  dirty  work, 
and  a  safety-valve  for  the  emission 
of  bad  humour  and  language.  The 
next  subject  in  which  I  found  my- 
self shamefully  ignorant  was  that  of 
anchoragea  I  had  supposed  that  in 
rivers,  a  vessel  might  safely  anchor 
wherever  the  water  was  suMciently 
deep;  but  in  this  I  was  entirely 
mistaken.  The  only  place,  I  was 
told,  at  all  desirable  to  be  in  near 
London,  was  Bugb/s,  which  was 
pleasantly  situated  between  a  fleet 
of  colliers  and  a  drained  marsh. 
This  locality  was,  in  addition,  almost 
inaccessible;  and  I  soon  insisted 
upon  the  '  Zephyrina '  being  moved 
to  Greenwich,  where  I  should  have 
more  enjoyment  of  my  yacht,  and  less 
to  pay  for  transmitting  articles  on 
board.  But  I  soon  repented  of  my 
temerity.  On  my  visiting  her  the 
day  after  her  arrival,  imagine  my 
horror  at  finding  an  immense  hole 
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broken  in  her  quarter,  which,  had 
it  been  a  little  lower,  would  in- 
evitably have  Gnink  her.  It  appeared 
that  a  bfurge  had  brought  up  for  the 
night  a  few  yards  astern  of  her— a 
drcumstanoe  from  which  I  should 
not  have  apprehended  anything,  for 
I  had  always  regarded  a  barge  as 
an  ungainly  but  inoffensive  draggle- 
tail,  occupying  the  same  x)06ition 
among  vessels  that  a  cow  or  a  don- 
key holds  among  animals.  My  cap- 
iOBim,  however,  entertained  some  mis- 
givings about  her,  and  cautiooed 
3ie  bargemen  not  to  come  too  near ; 
but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
and  went  ashore,  and  a  squall 
coming  on  in  the  night,  she  broke 
from  her  moorings,  and  drifted  right 
into  the  '  Zephyrina.'  The  captain 
consoled  me  by  telling  us  that  he 
had  taken  her  name—'  The  Swan, 
of  Bochester,'  and  that  she  was 
liable  to  pay  all  damages ;  but  the 
Swan  had  flown  away;  no  one  I 
could  find  had  ever  heard  of  her ; 
and,  knowing  something  of  'the 
law's  delays,'  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  shortest  and  least  ex- 
pensive course  would  be  to  have 
her  repaired  at  my  own  charge. 

The  time  appointed  for  our  expe- 
dition had  now  nearly  arrived,  and 
I  ordered  the  yacht  to  Gravesend. 
Preparations  were  made  at  home 
for  starting  on  the  first  of  June; 
but  on  visiting  the  vessel  the  day 
before,  I  found  the  breach  as  large 
as  ever,  and  the  new  boat  not 
arrived.  I  desired  eveiything  to 
be  put  in  order  without  delay,  and, 
callmg  upon  the  boat-builder,  ex- 
postulated with  him  upon  his  negli- 
gence ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
bad  been  very  busy,  was  doing  his 
best,  and  that,  if  I  pleased,  I  could 
see  the  progress  he  bad  made.  He 
then  conducted  me  into  a  shed,  full 
of  chips  and  sticks,  where  he  pointed 
to  a  piece  of  wood  which  he  said  was 
the  keel.  Hastened  to  another  which 
was  to  be  the  stempost.  If  this  was 
idl  the  progress  that  he  had  made 
in  six  weeks,  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
her  being  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  determined  to  start 
with  a  boat,  which,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, he  agreed  to  lend  me.  This 
was  a  kind  of  waterman's  pleasure- 
boat,  which  had  been  painted  red 


and  yellow,  to  attract  cockn^  holr- 
day-makers,  and  was  so  large  and 
cumbersome  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  on  board,  but  had  to  be  towed 
behind  us  at  tliMd  end  of  a  rope,  look- 
ing just  as  if  we  had  stolen  her  from 
one  of  the  slips  along  the  river. 
Altogether,  our  appearance  must 
have  been  most  singular. 

We  determined  that  our  first 
TQyage  should  be  to  Southend ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  third  of  June,  we 
took  ti&e  train  to  Gravesend,  which 
was  to  be  our  starting-point.  On 
our  arrival  we  found,  to  our  dismay^ 
that  the  only  sign  of  repairing  con- 
sisted of  a  man  with  a  hanuner  and 
chisel,  enlarging  the  hole  in  the 
stem.  We  had  now,  however, 
waited  so  long  that  we  would  not 
be  disappointed;  and  as  the  car- 
penter irSformed  me  that  he  should 
not  finish  the  work  he  was  then 
upon  that  day,  I  ordered  him  off  for 
some  lead  and  canvas  to  patch  us 
up  for  sea.  I  offered  him  an  extra 
gratuity  to  proceed  with  despatch, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  upon  him, 
except  that  of  causing  him  to  npjset 
his  pitchpot  into  our  boat,  which 
still  further  retarded  our  operatianB. 
At  length,  at  four  o'clock,  we  wero 
ready;  the  breeze  was  fair,  and  I 
never  felt  so  proud  in  my  life  as 
I  did  when  standing  on  my  own 
deck,  I  for  the  first  time  gave 
orders  to  '  weigh  anchor.'  One 
ought  have  supposed  that  I  had 
been  transformed  into  .£neas,  or 
some  such  hero  of  antiquity,  and 
was  carrying  with  me  the  destinifiB 
of  an  empire ;  or  that  I  was  at  least 
a  rover  or  a  corsair,  bent  upon  some 
desperate  enterprise,  so  great  was 
my  entiiusiasm  for  maritime  adven- 
ture, even  upon  the  Bluggiah 
waters  of  Gravesend. 

The  wind  began  to  increase  as  we 
passed  Gliffe,  whose  white  chalk 
acclivities  shone  brightly  above  the 
tide,  and  my  wife  becoming  some* 
what  alarmed,  I  overheard  the  f<d- 
lowing  dialogue  between  her  and 
the  man  at  the  helm : 

' Is  this  a  freak  breeze?' 

'  Yes,  mum.' 

'  Very  fresh  ?' 

'  No,  mum.' 

'Oh,  do  let  us  go  through  the 
Jenkins' Swash!' 
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As  this  conveyed  to  my  mind  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  idea,  I  rose, 
with  a  view  of  going  on  deck ;  but 
I  was  forced  to  desist  from  my 
attempt,  and  retire  in  confusion. 
My  wife,  and  also  Simkins,  the  maid, 
have  a  habit  which,  although  I  haye 
not  censured  them  for  it,  I  cannot 
but  condemn.  It  is  that  of  standing 
on  the  top  step  of  the  companion ; 
and  I  beg  leare  here  to  remark, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  fair  Nereids, 
that  such  a  position  is  not  one  in 
which  they  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, as  when  standing  there  they 
present,  when  viewed  from  below, 
the  ridiculous  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense umbrella. 

The  wind  continued  to  freshen, 
and  to  draw  more  to  the  eastward, 
and  as  the  tide  had  turned,  owing 
to  oar  delay,  we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  reaching 
Gravesend,  or  even  of  passing 
through  the  Jenkins'  Swash,  a  chan- 
nel leading  to  Sheerness.  Hole 
Haven,  an  inlet  between  Canvey 
Island  and  the  main  land  of  Essex, 
afforded  the  nearest  shelter,  and  for 
it  we  accordingly  steered.  Casting 
anchor,  we  prepared  our  repast  of 
preserved  soup  and  civet  of  hare, 
which  we  found  most  excellent  and 
acceptable,  for  the  air  and  exercise 
had  given  us  good  appetites.  The 
question  which  now  arose  was,  as 
.we  were  ill  provided  with  bedding, 
where  we  should  uass  the  night. 
The  country  arouna  us  was  a  low 
grassy  flat  of  a  remarkably  inhos- 
pitable aspect;  but  we  heard  that 
on  the  other  side  of  Canvey  Island 
there  was  a  small  village  called 
Benfleet,  where  we  might  meet  with 
accommodation.  Thither  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  and  having  laden 
the '  crew^  with  our  kit,  commenced 
our  journey  across  Canvey,  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  appeared  to  us,  of  about 
three  miles.  The  island  is  partiy 
cultivated  in  grain  and  partly  in 
pasture,  and  the  inhabitants  live  in 
circular  cottages  covered  with  thatch , 
not  unlike  the  wigwams  of  North 
American  Indians.  We  observed  in 
several  places  quantities  of  a  tall 
plant  bearing  a  long  spike  of  small 
ydlow  blossoms.  This,  our  at- 
tendant informed  us,  was  agrimony, 
which  made  excellent  tea ;  and  that 


when  he  sailed  in  a  revenue  cruiser 
the  men  used  to  collect  it  and  dry  it 
for  the  winter.  At  length,  and  not 
before  my  wife  and  Arethusa  were 
becoming  a  little  tired,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Benfleet,  with  its  grand  old 
church  tower  rising  among  the  hills 
embosomed  in  foliage,  and  appear- 
ing more  beautiful  to  us  from  its 
betokening  the  end  of  our  wander- 
ings. But  all  our  difficulties  were 
not  yet  overcome;  an  envious 
stream,  or  rather  channel,  divided 
us  from  this  desired  haven.  The 
ferryman  had  retired  for  the  mght, 
fastening  his  boat  on  the  farther 
side,  and  it  appeared  as  if  all  our 
labour  had  been  in  vain,  and  that 
we  should  have  to  retrace  our  steps, 
unless  we  were  willing  to  wade  up 
to  our  waists  in  water.  Just  when 
our  despair  was  at  its  depth,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  coal-cart.  It  con- 
tained a  bundle  of  hay  and  three 
ploughmen,  who  at  first  spoke  rather 
gruffly  to  us,  and  we  feared  that  we 
should  lose  our  prize,  but  we  found 
means  of  silvering  their  tones,  and 
they  made  room  for  us  in  the  unat- 
tractive conveyance.  By  this  means 
we  crossed  over  and  proceeded  to 
the  Anchor  Hotel,  which  we  were 
told  on  our  arrival  was  quite  full ; 
but  while  we  were  debating  whether 
we  should  return  to  the  yacht,  or 
attempt  to  reach  Southend,  pity  for 
our  unfortunate  position  touched 
the  heart  of  the  landlady,  and  she 
offered  to  vacate  her  own  bedroom, 
and  by  begging  another  small  cham- 
ber, to  accommodate  us.  We  thus 
prepared  to  retire  for  the  m'ght, 
not  altogether  displeased  with  the 
adventures  of  our  first  day's  yacht- 
ing. The  villagers,  in  a  large  room 
near  the  entrance,  were  whiling 
away  the  night  with  pipe  and  song, 
and  had  we  constituted  shrillness 
and  power  our  criterion  of  excel- 
lence, we  should  have  ranked  their 
principal  vocalist  among  first-rate 
performers.  The  words  we  could 
not  well  distinguish,  except  in  the 
burden  of  one  eong,  which,  however, 
spoke  well  for  the  rest — 

'  And  did  she  seem  to  like  it  ? 
And  did  she  seem  to  like  it  V 

finishing  up  with  the  very  satisfao- 
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tony  bat  somewhat  yain  oanclnsion, 

«I  really  think  she  did.' 

Oar  bedroom  was  an  inner  cham- 
ber, or,  as  the  Bible  glossary  has  it, 
'a  chflunber  in  a  chamber;'  and  as 
a  few  of  the  '  right  sort/  bricklayers 
I  bdieye,  were  making  a  night  of 
it  in  the  oater  chamber.  Morpheas 
did  not  reign  supreme  xmtil  fiairy 
hoars.  At  six  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing the  hot,  bright  son  streaming 
in  seemed  to  rebake  sloth,  and  I 
rose  and  strolled  throagh  a  pic- 
toresqaes  ayenoe  ap  the  hill  side, 
ontil  I  was  rewarded  by  an  exten- 
siye  yiew  oyer  Ganyey  and  Essex, 
and  across  the  gently-winding 
Thames  as  &r  as  the  hills  of  Kent. 
In  retaming  I  collected  some  agri- 
mony, and  reqaested  the  landlady  to 
make  some  tea  of  i^  reconciling  her 
to  the  xmorthodox  inf asion  by  tell- 
ing her  that  it  was  a  specific  for 
rheamatism.  It  prodaced  a  yery 
green  beyerage  with  a  slight  herby 
Sayoar,  which,  especially  as  I  had 
proposed  the  experiment  myself  I 
pronoanced  excellent.  My  dear  wife, 
partly  from  the  same  reason,  and 
partly  becaose  she  disliked  ionova- 
tions,  after  patting  it  to  her  lips, 
gently  laid  it  aside.  To  drink  any 
teabatfoor-and-sixpenny  souchong, 
which  she  always  carried  with  her, 
appeured  to  her  to  be  little  short  of 

profanity. 

After  breakfieurt  we  yisited  the 
parish  church,  a  fine  old  Early 
English  building  of  stone,  with  a 
yery  curious  porch  of  carved  oak. 
The  piscma  and  seat  for  penitents 
were  m  good  preseryation,  remind- 
ing OS  of  the  great  changes  which 
time  has  eflfected.  After  examining 
these,  and  making  some  inquiries 
about  ^e  yillage,  which  we  found 
was  infected  with  the  ague,  we  re- 
turned to  tte  yacht  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Grayesend, 
but  the  east  wind  being  unfayour- 
able  for  iiiat  destination,  we  decided 
upon  sailing  to  Erith,  where  we 
soon  arrived,  haying  made  fiye  knots 
ag^unst  a  yery  strong  tide,  and 
finished  our  expedition  by  a  white- 
bait dinner  at  the  Erith  Pier 
Hotel. 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
we  made  anotiier  excursion,  and 


when  we  did  so  we  anangedto  start 
from   Tilbury.    I  had  written  to 
direct  the  captain  where  to  meet 
us ;  but  when  we  arriyed,  our  boat 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    We  after- 
wards found  that  the  floating  post 
did  not  extend  to  BosheryiUe,  where 
he  was  lying.    Where  is  the  'Ze- 
phyrina?'  ShallwegouptoBoehef- 
yille  to  seek  her,  or  to  the  Tenaoe 
at  Qrayesend?    While  we  axe  de- 
bating and  delaying,  a  sail  appean 
on  the  fiuther  shore.    Oan  it  be  the 
'Zephyrina?'     No;  unless  she  is 
coming  oyer   for  us  to  Tilbmy. 
Yes,  it  is.   We  hail,  and  are  recog- 
nized.   The  captain  is  on  board  in 
his  straw  hat,  and  seems  moie  at 
home  than  at  first    The  new  boat 
has  arriyed  yery  bright  and  dean, 
but  not  at  present  of  much  use,  as 
the  crutehes  of  the  oars  have  been 
lost.    The  man  who  went  for  her, 
as  he  had  a  long  way  to  row  her 
back,  induced  asteamer  to  give  him 
a  tow,  but  did  not  obeerye  that  he 
had  fiustened  himself  just  under  the 
waste-pipe  of  the  engine,  which  floon 
began  to  discharge  a  jet  of  boiling 
water.    He  narrowly  escaped  being 
seyerely  scalded,  and  in  the  oonfd- 
sion  the  cmtehes  became  unshipped 
and  fell  oyerboard.    He  brings  ns 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  the 
boatbuilder  demands  five  pounds 
for  the  damage  done  to  his  boat  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  pitohpoi  Phoe- 
bus reigns  to-day  in  summer  splen- 
dour, and  the  balmy  breeze  wafts 
us  swiftly  on  our  way.    Things  now 
begin  to  look  more  comfortable  in 
our  cabin;  the  table  is  fixed,  and 
eyerything  better   appointed.     At 
fiye  we  anchored  at  Bouthend,  near 
a   large   Goyemment   steamer,  in 
calm  water  and  splendid  weather. 
On  rowing  to  the  pier-head  we  found 
that  we  were  just  in  time  for  the 
tramway  train — a  line  of  open  car* 
riages  like  uncoyered  bathing-boxes, 
drawn  by  one   melancholy  hoisa 
The  tide  was  low,  and  as  we  slowly 
trayersed  the  long  distance  which 
divided  us  from  the  town,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  many 
common   objecte  of  ttie  seashoro. 
The  strand  was  sprinkled  over  with 
numerous  daughters  of  the  ro^- 
footed  Thetis,  lately  arrived  from 
London,  and  fully  determined  to 
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make  ihe  most  of  their  time;  and 
among  other  gentlemen  we  obeerved 
one  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest 
standing  in  a  pool  of  water  reading 
the  newspaper.  We  thought  Sonth- 
end  had  more  attractions  than  it 
was  generally  given  credit  for.  There 
are  good  hotels,  and  clean^  comfort- 
able lodgings;  some  pictoiesqne 
wild  bmshwood  stretches  along  the 
coast,  and  a  clean,  wide  emplimade. 
It  is  not,  however,  devoid  of  terrors, 
and  two  persons  had  been  lately 
severely  injured;  one  a  gentleman 
who  thought  himself  so  tlun  that  he 
could  stand  between  the  train  and 
the  pier  railing ;  the  other  an  old 
lady  who  ran  so  &st  to  teike  a  warm 
bath,  that  she  tripped  up  on  the 
bank  and  fell  on  her  head. 
We  travelled  back  in  the  evening 


by  rail  to  town,  and  had  just  settled 
ourselves  for  the  journey  when  my 
wife  was  much  stiurtled  and  alarmed 
by  a  scream  from  a  lady  beside  her. 
Expansive  crinolines  were  then  in 
feshion,  and  the  contents  of  a  hand- 
kerchief belonging  to  a  gentleman 
opposite  consisted  of  crabs,  which 
he  had  caught,  and  was  carrying 
back  with  some  pride  to  his  friends 
in  London.  One  of  these  creatures 
being  of  an  enterprising  disposition, 
after  having  wandered  over  the  lower 
ground,  became  ambitious,  and  was 
commencing  an  ascent,  when,  be- 
coming confased  in  his  reckonings, 
and  fearing  a  fiEdl,  he  steadied  him- 
self by  talong  a  tight  hold  with  his 
nippers.  This  natural  expedient 
proved  to  be  the  mysterious  cause 
of  the  lady's  fright  and  exclamation. 


{ToUwntifiued.) 


PAST    AND    LOOSE. 

In  Thbxe  Ohaftebs. 


CHAPTER  L 

*QXKS  DIA.  VULT  FBBDBBE.' 


SHEIiL'pIay  the  very  devil  with 
him— The  Vavasour  will !'  said 
rather  less  languidly  than  was  his 
wont,  my  brother  Mervyn  to  me, 
one  morning  some  seasons  back,  aa 
we  lounged  over  the  Park  rails  to 
watch. the  people  in  the  Bow.  '  '*  The 
Bey"  is  hard  hit  this  time,  but,  if 
he  goes  down  like  the  rest,  she'll 
find  he  won't  take  punishment  as 
quietly  as  others  have  done.  She'll 
wake  the  sleeping  tiger  in  him  if 
fihe  tries  the  old  game  with  Moly- 
neux— c'est  moi  qui  vous  le  disT 
And  the  speaker  settled  his  hat — 
just  raised  m  return  to  a  bow  and  a 
smile  from  Valerie  Vavasour,  the 
'first  &vourite'  of  that  year  and 
the  preceding  one,  as,  with  Wil&id 
Molyneux  at  her  side,  she  cantered 
by—and  resumed  hisafier-breakfiist 
havannah  in  silenoe. 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Mervyn 
to  make,  and  not  a  complimentary 
one,  oertes.    But  he  was  a  man  who 


knew  what  he  was  saying,  and  more 
than  most  of  us  about  the  pair  in 
question.  Indeed,  men  used  to 
affirm  The  Vavasour  had  some 
special  reason  for  being  oivU  to  my 
languid,  imperturbable  brother;  per- 
haps because  his  calm  indifference 
haa  foiled  even  her  practised  fence 
when,  for  the  first  time,  and  tJie 
last»  she  crossed  swords  with  him. 
She  had  let  him  alone  after  that; 
had  felt,  perhaps,  instinctively,  that 
she  had  no  chance  with  him ;  and 
was  very  gracious  and  amiable  to 
hun  on  all  occasions,  notwithstand- 
ing. Which  didn't  prevent  Men^ 
from  watching  how  it  went  with 
others  ui  the  game  he  did  not  care 
to  play  himself.  And  that  game 
generally  ended  in  The  Vavasour's 
&vour;  here  and  there  a  drawn 
match,  perhaps,  where  the  com- 
batants saluted  each  other  and  drew 
off  by  mutual  consent;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  as  was  only  natural,  the 
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subtlest,  most  fascinating  coquette 
that  ever  tempted  a  man  to  his 
undoing,  had  it  all  her  own  way. 
Many  a  good  man,  and  (which  tuas 
puzzling)  many  a  good  match — 
— many  a  prize-parti  had  been  flung 
away  as  soon  as  won,  with  an 
equally  pitiless  indifference,  that 
xnaddened  some,  and  froze  the  life- 
blood  of  others ;  but,  forewarned  as 
each  might  be,  their  fate  came  eyer 
cruelly  unexpected  upon  alL  Each 
thought  himself  so  sure ;  each 
trusted,  spite  of  all  secondhand  ex- 
perience»  in  the  treacherous  promise 
of  those  dark  eyes  that  lured  him 
'  longing  and  loving'  to  his  doom ; 
each  believed  the  prize  so  many  had 
£Bdled  to  win  to  be  within  his  own 
grasp ;  and  each  in  turn  had  seen 
the  prize  escape  him—had  felt  the 
cold,  mocking  glance  of  the  changed 
eyes  stab  him  like  a  poisoned  steel, 
and  had  come  out  of  that  unequal 
combat  with  a  wound  that  would 
always  rankle  long,  and  seldom 
wholly  heal.  And  (men  marvelled 
much  at  this)  all  fared  alike— the 
Grcesus,  Folwheal,  no  better  than 
poor  Algy  Wentworth,  who  went 
down  in  the  front  the  other  day 
leading  the  '  Lost  Children '  into  a 
New  Zealand  pah,  and  died  with  her 
name  last  upon  his  pale  lips.  Little 
recked  she — that  brilliant  Lamia,  as 
Mervyn  called  her  sometimes — of 
blasted  lives,  or  wounded  vanities, 
or  sorer-stricken  hearts  of  men. 
Mervyn  himself,  watohing  her 
keenly,  never  saw  her  blench — her 
hand  or  lip  tremble— when  he  gave 
her  a  certain  sealed  packet  that 
bore  her  name,  found  in  the  breast 
of  poor  Algy's  fighting-jacket,  the 
day  he  died ;  though  she  best  knew 
what  had  driven  the  quondam  pet 
of  '  Ours '  to  fling  away  so  eagerly 
and  recklessly  a  lue,  that,  since  the 
day  he  saw  her  face  last,  had  grown 
too  heavy  a  burden.  Perhaps  when 
she  was  alone  that  night,  the  sight 
of  a  once  dainty  glove  (soiled  and 
worn  now,  for  the  boy's  heart  had 
been  beating  for  months  beneath  it), 
the  glove  she  had  let  him  draw 
warm  from  her  hand  when  they 
parted  one  night  only  a  week  before 
the  end — of  the  rose  (dry  and 
withered  and  scentless  now)  she 
had  given  him  from  her  bouquet. 


that  other  night  at  the  Opera,  when 
her  smile  had  '  tangled  all  his  hearty' 
and  she  had  played  for  a  moment 
with  its  first,  mad,  passionate  love 
— perhaps  then,  heartless  coquette 
as  they  thought  her,  The  Vavasour 
felt  something  of  remorse.  But  none 
could  guess  it.  She  would  take  up 
a  new  caprice  to-morrow  as  lightly 
and  carelessly  as  though  the  one  of 
yesterday  had  never  been.  There 
were  always  plenty  of  candidates 
for  her  smUes  and  her  fEtvour — dan- 
gerous as  both  were  to  the  winners 
of  them.  The  siren's  song,  yon 
know,  falls  none  the  less  seductively 
on  the  sea-rover's  ear,  because  the 
bones  of  men,  once  as  young  and 
strong  and  loving  as  he,  lie  bleach- 
ing on  that  smiling  shore.  The 
older  sesrdogs  of  the  crew  may 
smile  at  his  folly,  may  warn  him 
of  the  snare  they  know  is  laid  for 
him — ^what  does  he  care?  The 
weird,  sweet  strain  grows  sweeter 
still— divine  forms  yonder  on  the 
golden  sands  beckon  him  towards 
them  with  their  white  aims — the 
glamour  of  that  fell  loveliness  is 
upon  him — ^the  young  blood  hot  in 
his  veins— and  we  aJl  know  what 
happens.  And  so  it  was  with  the 
men  who  crowded,  night  after 
night,  through  the  London  season 
about  The  Vavasour,  'like  bees 
about  their  queen.'  She  must  have 
grown  weary  of  the  pamenees  of 
those  many  victories — ^have  longed 
for  a  foe  more  worthy  of  her  steeL 
And  she  found  him,  ere  long,  in. 
the  person  of  the  man  who  had  just 
passed  Mervyn  and  myself,  side  by 
side  with  her  in  the  Bow.  They  had 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  the 
previous  winter — The  Vavasour 
and '  The  Bey,'  as  they  called  Moly- 
neux,  from  a  command  he  had  once 
held  in  the  Osmanli  Horse,  at  the 
time  of  the  war.  (They  talk  of  him 
still — those  wild,  reckless  troopers, 
who  would  have  followed  him^ 
Giaour  as  he  was,  to  the  gates  of 
Jehanum,  and  who  wept  like  chil- 
dren when  he  bade  them  farewell.) 
He  was  idling  through  the  Pans 
season,  wearying  fast  of  the  old 
round  of  dissipations ;  and  she  was 
turning  men^s  heads,  and  rous- 
ing women's  wrath  in  the  salona 
where  she  reigned  without  a  rival. 
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with  the  same  strange,  mocking  in- 
dififerenoe,  and  yet  with  the  same 
finished,  fatal  coquetry  we  had 
marvelled  at  in  London. 

The  Vayasour   had   a    brother, 
whom,  dangerous  and  ill-broke  as 
he  was,  she  managed  with  the  same 
firm,  light  hand  that  held  her  fiery 
Arab, '  Mnsjid,'  in  such  proud  sub- 
jection.    Broughton  Vayasour  was 
not  an  engaging  creature,  even  at 
best;  men  wondered  how  he  ever 
came  by  his  relationship  to  Valerie. 
Evil-tempered,   sulky,    morose,   a 
hard  drinker  habitually,  though  he 
dared  not  when  '  on  dul^ '  (as  he 
called  his  periodical  attendance  on 
The  Vavasour  and  her  chaperon, 
Lady  Famiente — ^e  had  been  left 
an  orphan  at  fifteen-— in  Paris  or 
the  Bads)  go  beyond  the  line — ^a 
confirmed  coolly  reckless  gambler — 
the  only  being  he  had  ever  loved 
or  believed  in  was  his  sister ;  and  he 
loved   her  with  much   the   same 
blind,  imdoubting,  unwavering  de- 
votion as  his  mastiff  Hecate  loved 
him.    A  word  from  her  could  make 
him  do  anything.    A  word  against 
her,  ever  so  light  an  one,  uttered  in 
his  hearing,  or  traced  home  to  you, 
brought  you  within  a  dozen  paces 
of  the  coolest,  most  pitiless  antago- 
nist, the  deadliest  shot  in  all  &e 
Bifle  Brigade,  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rose  next  morning.    The  Vavasour 
ruled   him   wisely  and   well.     A 
man  was  indispensable  with  such  a 
compagnon  de  voyage  as  Lady  Far. 
There  were  bills  to  pay  and  baggage 
to  look  after,  details  of  horseflesh 
and   the  roulage  to  see   to;   and 
Broughton  Vavasour  did  it  idl  with- 
out  an   audible  murmur.    When 
once  they  were  settled  in  Paris,  or 
elsewhere,    though    always  at  her 
beck   and  call,  she  allowed  him, 
under   certain  wholesome   restric- 
tions, to  do  as  he  pleased.    He  had 
a  den  of  his  own  now,  £ue  Tait- 
bout,  where  his  visitors  could  find 
him,  and  after  diimer  took  himsdf 
off,  unless  he  had  orders  to  the  con- 
trary,  to   the    card-room  at  the 
'  Cercle,'   or  some  oilier  favourite 
haunt^  and  was  seen  of  his  people 
no  more.     Among   men,  perhaps 
'  The  Bey '  stood  highest  in  Broagh- 
ton  Vavasour's  estimation.    He  had 
always  had  a  sulky  sort  of  respect 


for  the  former's  pluck  and  daring ; 
and  this  feeling   had   grown  into 
something  stronger,  since  a  certain 
day  during  a  winter's  shooting  ex- 
cursion in  Bohemia,  when  a  bullet 
from  '  The  Bey's'  rifle  had  rolled  the 
famished  wolf  he  was  fighting  so 
desperately  dead   across   him.    It 
was  touch  and  go,  but  Vavasour 
didn't   say  much  when  Molyneux 
came  up.  He  wrung  his  preserver's 
hand  hard — ^and  never  forgot  the 
debt.    It  was  years  since  the  two 
had  met    They  came  across  each 
other,  however,  this  winter  at  a  petit 
souper  given  by  Mdlle.  Cerisette  of 
the  *  D^lassements'  as  a  pendaison  de 
la  cr^maUiere  in  her  magnificent  new 
quarters,  Bue  des  Mathurins.  Vava- 
sour brightened  up  considerably  over 
his  second  fiask  of  champagne,  and 
grew,  for  him,  even  communicative. 
'  She  wanted  to  come  here  again  this 
winter,'  he  said,  meaning  his  sister, 
*  or  I  should  have  gone  down,  for 
the  rest  of  the  season,  to  our  place. 
The  horses  were  all  fit,  and  stand 
there  eating  their  heads  off,  now. 
However,  they  mean  to  stay  on ;  so 
of  course  I  stay  on  too.    This  isn't 
bad  tipple,  this  "  Clicquot "  of  Ceri- 
sette's~is  it  ?    I  must  have  a  glass 
or  so  of  the  V.O.P.,  though,  after  it. 
Walk  down  the  boulevard  with  me 
to  my  shop,  will  you?  We've  both 
had  enougn  of  this!' 

Molyneux  of  course  had  heard 
of  The  Vavasour  before  now — had 
sneered  sometimes,  after  his  fiEuahion, 
at  the  stories  men  told  him  of  her, 
but  he  had  never  met  her.  He 
might  have  done  so,  of  course,  had 
he  known  i^e  was  in  Paris  and 
deemed  it  worth  while.  The  salons 
where  she  reigned  would  have  wel- 
comed him  gladly  enough ;  but  he 
had  grown  weary  of  all  that  long 
ago,  and  had  preferred  another 
world  to  live  in,  whose  denizens,  if 
not  so  decorously  hypocritical,  were 
less  exacting  and  more  amusing. 
But  when  Broughton  Vavasour  told 
him  so  ruefully  that  he  was  in  at- 
tendance now  on  Mademoiselle^ 
and  that  they  were  settled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter,  there  came, 
on  him  a  sudden  wish  to  see  this 
vaunted  beauty,  and  judge  for  him- 
self how  far  her  supremacy  in  both 
capitals  was  justified.    They  were 
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going,  next  night,  Vayasoar  told 
him  when  they  parted,  to  the  Met- 
ternich'B  hall;  a  glance  would  tell 
him  if  she  deseryed  her  reputation, 
and  if  she  did— why,  after  all,  a 
woman  of  Valerie's  stamp  would  he 
well  worth  tiie  trouble  of  going  out 
of  his  way  to  meet  So  he  thought 
he  would  go;  deciding  lightly,  as 
men  do,  upon  a  matter,  seemingly 
of  no  moment,  but  which  was  to 
influence,  in  a  way  he  little  dreamed 

of  then,  all  his  life  to  oome. 

***** 

The  salle  de  danse  at  the  Embassy 
was  crowded,  as  usual,  with  the  best 
people  in  the  capital  when  'The 
^ey'  entered  it    He  had  come,TaB 
he  had  determined,  to  look  at  The 
YaTBSour  in '  review  order,'  and  the 
rather  because  he  had  met  her  al- 
ready that  afternoon  in  the  Beds. 
Her  carriage  came  to  a  standstill 
with  the  rest,  while  the  imperial 
cortege  came  slowly  up  the  middle 
of  the  drive,  and  he  had  had  ample 
opportunity  to  judge  for  himself 
how  £Eff  all  the  stories  of  her  sue- 
eesses  were  justified,  while  her  fiioe 
was  turned  towards  his  as  her  bro- 
ther presented  him,  and  they  ex- 
changed a  dozen  sentences  during 
the  halt    That  judgment  was  in 
her  favour  it  seemed.    He  had,  in- 
deed, seen  few  fiioes  like  hers— few 
^es  that  had  held  his  gaze  as  hers 
had   done.     Her   eyes  were   The 
Vavasour's  strong  point   Flashing 
scorn  or  hato,  softening  to  love  and 
passion,  luring  or  proudly  pleading, 
mocking  or   de^^g,  tiiey  would 
haunt  you  long.     The   &oe,  too, 
with  its  delicate,  clear-cut  features, 
its  unmistakeably  *  thoroughbred ' 
look,  was  one  not  easy  to  forget 
either— a  iiace  that  would  strike  you 
in  a  crowd  of  fair  women,  subtly, 
strangely  fiisdnating — ^but  a  'dan- 
gerous' &ce  withal.    At  least,  so 
ttiought '  The  Bey,'  as  his  critioedly 
approving  eye  took  in  at  a  glance 
fiioe,  and  figure,  and   mise,   and 
admowledged  all  perfect    '  It  will 
be  something  to  do,  at  all  events,  to 
watoh  her  play/  he  thought,  as  he 
cantered  ba^  '  She  deserves  all  they 
say  of  her,  so  far.    What  wonderful 
^esl  No  wonder  these  French  wo- 
men hate  bar.    She  has  the  yeux 
velont6»  of  a  Spanish  Dolores,  with 


the  complexion  of  a  Saxon  Edith ; 
and  all  the  paint  and  pearl-powder 
in  the  universe  can't  give  them  that ! 
I  don't  wonder  Fnrstenfltein  is  mad 
about  her,  as  they  say.  Perhaps 
she  means  to  claim  the  stakes  this 
time.  *'  Madame  la  Princesse  "  is  a 
title  worth  the  winning,  even  for  her, 
not  to  mention  the  pleasure  of  d^ 
feating  a  whole  field  of  jealous  onee. 
We  shall  see.' 

Oarl  von   Hohenlinden-Fnrflten- 
steln — a&ir-haired  Austrian  prince* 
ling,  with  two  equally  strong  mliog 
passions,  the  one  fbr  the  gros  jea« 
and  the  other  for  a  jolie  taille^ 
was  The  Vavasour^  last  oonq^QieBt 
then.     He  had  been  struck  with 
her  at  once.    Acbustonied,  for  tiie 
most  part,  to  meet  with  nothing 
more  tnan  a  mere  formal  resistanoe 
in  his  numerous  affitires  de  ccsnr,  he 
had   perhaps   expected,  when  his 
bold  blue  eyes  had  told  Valerie  he 
admired  her,  to  find  resistance,  in 
her  case^  more  piquant  and  better 
managed — etvoil^tout  Hereckoned 
without  his  host    The  spell  of  the 
enchantress  was  upon  nim,  and^ 
struggle  as  he  might,  he  went  down 
before  her  like  the  reist — for  the  fiisl 
time  in  his  life  seriously  hurt,  toa 
Would  she  play  fost  and  loose  with 
him  as  she  hiad  done  with  everyone? 
Would  a  prize  like  this  satisfy  her? 
Would  she,  as  Molyneux  said, '  claim 
the  stakes  this  time?*    These  were 
questions  the  lookers-on  saked  each 
other — questions  answered  in  whis- 

Cand  inuendo  behind  Wattean 
in  ev6i7  ball-room — discussed 
more  freely  in  the  sacred  privacy  of 
her  rivals'  boudoirs.  The  boldest 
prophet  had  little  grounds  for  his 
prophecy.  The  Vavasour  was  no 
ordinary  coquette,  whose  moves  an 
old  hand  could  predict  with  almost 
certainty.  Men  seemed  fosdnated 
by  her,  in  some  strange,  subtle 
foshion  they  could  not  e3q>lain  to 
you;  and,  while  she  exercised  it 
most  unsparingly,  she  ever  seemed 
most  unconscious  of  her  power  oTSor 
them.  It  was  the  perfoctimi  ai  the 
art  To  steal  a  heart  so  skilfully 
that  the  loser  knows  not  how  he  lost 
it — to  promise  all,  and  commit  yonr- 
self  to  nothing— to  fimg  back  a 
man's  love,  at  the  last,  as  aworth- 
less  pzize  you  never  meant  to 
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18  not  this  brave  sport,  meBdames? 
The  Yayasour  seemed  to  think 
so ;  and,  once  in  the  toUs  of  such  a 
wilftLl  Circe,  it  was  hard  for  the 
wisest  to  foretell  how,malgr^  all  lus 
advantages  of  prestige  and  position, 
it  wonld  &re  with  Prince  Carl. 

But '  The  Bey's '  eyes  are  wander- 
ing through  the  Mettemich's  glit- 
tenng  salle  de  danse  in  quest  of  the 
woman  whom  he  has  come  to  look 
upon.  Sweeping  roimd  the  crowded 
circle,  to  the  passionate  wail  of  the 
'Amaranthe'  valse,  with  Fursten- 
stein'B  arm  about  her,  and  his  blonde, 
drooping  moustache  almost  touch* 
ing  her  cheek,  as  he  whispers  low 
words  in  her  ear— words  which,  to 
judge  by  the  proud  smile  upon  The 
Yavasour's  fiBuoe,  she  is  listening  to, 
not  displeased — he  sees  heratlaat« 
Graceftdly  as  anAlm^  she  sweeps 
by  him,  piloted  swiftly  and  smoothly 
through  the  crush  by  her  practised 
partner,  but  not  so  swirtly  that 
Molyneux  fails  to  notice,  gratefully, 
the  simple  perfection  of  'the 
&Tourite's'  review-order.  Perfect  it 
was  indeed.  From  the  softiy-glim- 
mering  wreath  of  silver  shells,  half 
hidden  in  the  cunningly  woven 
tresses  of  dark  hair,  to  the  tip  of  the 
dainty  chaussure  de  bal,  there  was 
no  &ult  he  could  find.  The  Vice- 
Queen  of  Parisian  society  herself  lost 
by  a  comparison,  he  thought,  when 
the  fiusdnating  Princess  welcomed 
him  with  all  her  old  winning  cor- 
diality, and  rebuked  him  for  his 
tardy  appearance,  for '  The  Bey '  had 
always  been  a  fevourite  of  hers, 
and  once  a  welcome  habitu^  of  the 
embassy  salons. 

'Elle  est  ravissante,'  she  said, 
following  Molyneux's  glance,  as, 
half  unconsciously,  it  rested  on  The 
Vavasour  and  her  partner ; '  elle  est 
ravissante,  n'est-ce  pas,  cette  Miss 
Vavasour  ?    Vous  la  connaissez  ?' 

*  Depuis  oe  matin  seulement.  On 
m'a  pr^sent^  au  Bois.  Oomme  vous 
dites,  princesse,  elle  est  ravissante! 
Elle  a  mSme  ensorcele  Fiirstenstein, 
aoequ'ilparaitr 

'  Oe  pauvre  Fiirstenstein !  Encore 
une  belle  passion  I' 

'Cette  foia  le  jeu  vaut  bien  la 
chandelle,  oependant !  Vous  r^oon- 
duirai-je  ?  Voil^  M.  le  Prince  qui 
vouscherchel' 


After  a  few  words  with  which 
amiable  diplomate, '  The  Bey '  wan- 
dered into  the  cool,  softly-lighted 
winter^garden,  and  fell  into  a 
lounging-chair  and  a  reverie  simul- 
taneously. The  rustic  of  a  woman's 
draperies,  and  Prince  Carl's  voice, 
sunk  to  a  passionate  undertone  now, 
roused  him  some  few  moments  later. 
They  were  so  close  to  him  before 
he  was  aware  of  their  presence,  or 
they  of  his,  that  their  last  words 
reached  his  ear. 

'  Mais  pourquoi  I'  Fiirstenstein 
was  pleading;  '  pourquoi  ne  voulez- 
vous  me  comprendre?  Je  croyais, 
cependant,  avoir  acquis  le  droit  de 
vous  le  dire/ 

'Le  droit ?*  she  interrupted, 
haughtily;  'le  mot  n'est  pas  juste, 
Prince !  Je  ne  reconnais  h  personne 
— pas  m^me  h  voos^le  droit  de  me 
dire  ce  que  je  ne  veux  pas  entendre! 
Ah !  Colonel  Molyneux  ?' 

And,as ' The  Bey'  came  forward, 
she  stood  before  lum,  smiling  that 
witching  smile  of  hers,  and  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him.  Fiirstenstein 
frowned,  and  bit  his  lip  under  his 
heavy  moustache  at  this  unlooked- 
for  and  unwelcome  interruption. 
The  game  had  not  gone  quite  so 
smoothly  for  him  as  he  had  expected 
that  night ;  and  now  The  Vavasour 
had  skilfully  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stopping  play  for  the  pre- 
sent when  it  stood  in  her  favour. 
Unused  to  feel  the  curb,  the  Austrian 
grew  restive  and  sulky,  glowered 
angrily  at  Molyneux  out  of  his  large 
blue  eyes,  and  nodded  impatientiy 
in  return  to  his  tranquil  '  Bon  soir, 
Fiirstenstein.' 

Prinz  Carl  was  well  aware  of  the 
favour  women  were  wont  to  accord 
'The  Bey,  and,  though  he  never 
even  dreamed  of  a  probable  or  pos- 
sible rivalry  between  them  Jiere,  yet 
it  pleased  him  none  the  better  that 
the  woman  he  delighted  to  honour 
should  have  a  glance  or  a  word  to 
spare  for  any  but  himself  The 
Vavasour,  it  is  true,  had  taught 
him  that  she,  at  least,  would  never 

S'eld  a  caprice  of  her  own  to  one  of 
s— that  he  might  supplicate,  but 
would  never  command — and,  utterly 
regardless,  and  apparentiy  as  utterly 
unconscious  of  ius  jealous  wrath, 
had  snuled  ever  on  whom  she  chose 
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to  smile.  And  he  had  borne  it,  as 
she  knew  he  would.  She  had  driven 
him  half  mad,  sometimes,  by  pass- 
ing fiiTours  awarded  to  some  one  of 
her  entourage  who  had  singled  him- 
self ont  for  a  moment  from  the  rest ; 
she  had  tortured  him,  with  a  sort 
of  tranqnil  pleasure  in  the  operation, 
wMch  had  made  his  punishment 
very  hard  to  bear.  And  Prinz  Carl 
had  borne  it--for  the  glamour  was 
on  him  too;  and,  as  he  had  never 
loved  before,  he  loved  this  woman 
now.  He  had  been  pleading  hard 
that  night  for  some  word  that  should 
tell  him  he  was  not,  at  the  last,  to 
be  sent  away,  as  others  before  him 
had  been,  longing  but  despairing, 
out  of  their  Circe's  presence,  when 
she  had  grown  weary  of  her  slaves 
— some  word  which  should  satisfy 
hlB  jealous,  exacting  nature,  that 
the  prize  he  wanted  might  be  won. 

And  she  had  been  rather  more 
cruel  to  him  than  usual.  Sheer 
oaprioe — nothing  more.  She  knew 
what  a  hold  she  had  on  the  man — 
what  was  the  rank  and  the  place  he 
would  give  her — what  would  be  her 
own  triumph  and  her  rivals'  dis- 
comfiture. A  word  from  her,  and 
she  might  have  been  Carl  von  Ho- 
benlinden  -  Fiirstenstein's  affianced 
wife.  She  didn't  dislike  him,  either ; 
but  she  was  growing  just  a  little 
weary  of  her  new  conquest,  and  had 
no  mind  to  abdicate  her  authority 
yet  awhile.  So  she  had  made  mock 
of  him,  and  refused  to  speak  the 
word  he  had  b^ged  so  hard  for. 

Molyneux's  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  course  oroke  off  the  tSte- 
^•tSto,  which  was  growing  rather 
troublesome.  The  Vavasour  thought, 
and  she  greeted  '  The  Bey '  witii  a 
smile  in  which  there  was  quite  as 
much  of  relief  as  of  satisliBustion  at 
the  rencontre. 

The  half-dozen  sentences,  of 
course,  had  been  spoken  between 
them  ere  Molyneux  came  forward 
and  greeted  the  Frinz. 

The  latter  felt  he  was,  in  some 
way,  being  neglected,  and  felt,  too, 
irritated  as  he  was  against  his  suze- 
raine,  half  inclined  to  turn  on  his 
heel  in  marked  displeasure. 

A  moment's  reflection  —  The 
Vavasour  had  taught  the  autocrat, 
among  other  matters^  the  value  of 


these  little  mcHnents  of  iefleeti<ni, 
under  ciicumstanoes  like  the  pre- 
sent, in  preserving  peace  between 
them— a  moment's  refiection  told 
him  he  had  better  not ;  and,  chafing 
horribly  inwardly,  Fdrstenstein  stood 
there  waiting  till  it  should  please 
The  Vavasour  to  return  to  the 
salle  de  danse. 

The  prelude  of  the  'Acoelera- 
tionen  '—a  pet  yalse  with  him,  and 
for  which  his  name  stood  on  The 
Vavasour's  card — came  presoitly 
floating  through  the  half-^drawn 
outer  portieres  of  the  serre,  and  fsUl 
on  the  Prinz's  ear. 

He  was  vaguely  conscious  that 
his  sulkiness  had  been  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  othws  as  to  make 
his  part  in  the  trio  rather  an  absurd 
one;  though,  in  &ct,  neither  The 
Vavasour  nor  'The  Bey'  had  no- 
ticed his  presence  during  their  five 
minutes'  t^te-»-tSte.  Twisting  the 
long  golden  moustache  he  wore 
rather  savagely  between  his  slender, 
daintily-gloved  fingers,  FiLrstenstein 
came  towuds  the  pair.  They  had 
moved,  insensibly,  from  the  place 
where  The  Vavasour  had  first 
halted  on  seeing  Molyneux,  and 
were  standing  together,  now,  bend- 
ing over  some  curious  tropic  flowor 
which  had  caught  Valerie's  ^ye. 

She  looked  up,  with  a  half-im- 

Satient,  half-wearied  look,  as  ahe 
card  the  Prinz's  yoica  He  was 
reminding  her  that  their  valse  had 
begun ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  offered 
her  his  arm,  as  though  nothing 
doubting  he  should  lead  her  away. 

But  there  was,  perhaps  unknown 
to  himself,  something  of  an  im- 
perious undertone  in  Mi  voice  which 
jarred  on  The  Vavasour's  ear  un- 
pleasantiy  as  he  addressed  her.  He 
had  not  quite  succeeded  in  mastering 
his  ill  temper;  and  it  manifested 
itself  in  the  tuni  of  the  sentenoe  he 
put  his  request  in.  He  spoke  as  one 
who  had  a  riglU  not  to  expect  to  be 
refused. 

If  the  world's  report  was  true  of 
them,  such  a  right  he  did,  or  should 
have,  possessed ;  but  it  by  no  means 
suited  either  his  suzerame's  temper 
or  her  mode  of  dealing  with  her  sub- 
jects that  he  should  exercise  it,  or 
that  she  should  admit  it. 
So  she  lifted  her  head  languidly 
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once  moT6  from  her  careless  exami- 
nation of  that  odorous,  deep-hued 
czotio— and  refused. 

The  Prinz  turned  pale  and  bit 
his  lip. 

He  doubted  whether  he  had  heard 
aright 

'  The  Boy '  smiled  under  his  mous* 
tache  as  he  stood  on  the  Yavasour^s 
other  hand,  and  watched  the  pair. 
The  little  scene  amused  him. 

The  slow.  Teuton  blood  came 
back  with  an  angry  rush,  at  last,  to 
Fuistenstein's  face.  He  had  never 
been  treated  like  this  before,  eyen 
by  her. 

The  Vayasour  sank  down  into  a 
low,  cushioned  seat,  under  the  fea- 
thery branches  of  the  palm-trees, 
when  Bhe  had  spoken  her  refusal, 
as  though  to  show  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  returning  yet  awhile  to 
the  ball-room. 

The  Prinz,  in  his  rage  and  foiy, 
had  still  self-command  enough  to 
check  the  words  that  were  on  his 
lips^he  was,  as  I  have  said,  little 
accustomed  to  this  style  of  treat- 
ment—and operate  a  conventional 
retreat 

'Pardon,  mademoiselle/  he  said. 
'  Alors,  vous  me  permettrez  de  me 
retirer.' 

And,  with  a  bow,  he  turned  on 
bis  heel,  and  took  his  way  back  to 
the  ball-room. 

The  Vavasour  never  interrupted 
the  dialogue  she  and  'The  Bey '  were 
carrying  on,  and  the  latter  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  stories  people 
told  of  his  companion  ai^d  Fursten- 
8t^  were  founded  on  fajct  after 
all. 

'She  must  think  her  game  safe 
indeed,'  he  thought  to  hiiniBelf,  as  he 
stood  beside  her  with  his  proud  head 
bent  down  to  listen  to  her  light, 
laughing  words.  'She  must  think 
her  game  safe,  indeed,  if  she  feels 
she  can  BSord  to  treat  him  like  that 
It*s  a  bed  look-out  for  him  if  he's 
fiur  gone  witii  her.  Or  is  she  only 
playing  £BUBt  and  loose  with  him,  like 
the  others?  It  must  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  game  if  she  is,  for  no  man 
would  take  this  sort  of  thing  from 
her  often,  and  she  isn't  likely  to  find 
a  better  parti  than  Fiirstenstein  in 
a  hurry.  And  yet  where  could  a 
man  find  her  peer?    The  game's 
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well  worth  the  winning;  but  he 
must  be  a  beau  joueur,  indeed,  who 
shall  pull  it  offr  And  then 'The 
Bey '  had  to  take  his  share  in  the 
croRs  play  of  badinage  and  brilliant 
trifling  it  pleased  Valerie  to  engage 
in. 

Presently  her  tone  changed. 

Some  reference  she  had  made  to  a 
story  people  told  of  Molyneux,  and 
which  had  found  its  way  from  the 
'  valley  of  sweet  waters  * — its  scene 
— to  the  cercles  and  salons  of  the 
western  capital — a  story  of  bright 
eyes  and  a  gallant  rescue,  and,  ere 
the  end,  of  a  lost  love  and  a  lost  life, 
and  a  patient,  pitiless  vengeance, 
hod  aJtered,  as  it  seemed,  the  current 
of  her  thoughts. 

The  dark  eyes  looked  up  to  him 
with  a  deeper  light  in  them  than 
he  had  seen  tiiere  before;  the  soft, 
silvery  voice  grew  deeper  too. 

'  There  is  something  I  have  not 
forgotten,  indeed,  but  omitted  to 
say  to  you  before  this,  Ck)lonel 
Molyneux.'  The  Vavasour  said 
then,  'Something  Broughton  told 
me  long  ago,  before  I  knew  you. 
He  and  I  are  alone  together  now, 
you  know,  and — you  saved  his  life.* 

'That  you  recal  it  cancels  the 
debt,'  he  said,  smiling,  'if  debt 
there  be.  It  was  never  very  much. 
Broughton's  couteau-de-chasse  waa 
more  trustworthy  than  that  rifle  of 
his  which  missed  fire.  There  was 
very  little  necessity  for  any  interfe- 
rence on  my  part,  I  assure  you.' 

'  All  that  is  de  rigueur,  of  course,' 
she  said.  '  Broughton,  who  spealts 
so  little,  spoke  differently  when  he 
told  me,  long  after,  of  what  he  owed 
you.  At  all  events,  if  you  choose, 
you  have  a  claim  on  my  gratitude, 
as  well  as  on  his.' 

Dangerous  the  glance  that  rested 
on  him  as  he  leant  over  her  seat — 
dangerous  the  words  she  spoke,  and 
the  smile  that  sent  them  home  to 
him. 

Breathing  that  languid  air,  heavy 
with  strange,  subtle-working  odours, 
alone  wim  a  woman  whose  looks 
and  words,  as  some  averred,  and 
aver  still, 

*  Could  quicken  all  the  Urc-pulac  of  a  man. 
Like  a  draught  of  flery  wluc,' 

*The   Bey,'   case-hardened    as   he 
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vna,  felt  hia  own  life-pulse  Blar  nn- 
urontedly. 

'  If  I  choose/  he  said  slowly,  as 
their  eyes  met  '  You  understand 
temptation.  Miss  Vayasour.  You 
tempt  me  to  try  my  claim  now,  and 
—ask  you  for  the  valse  you  refused 
Prinz  CarL' 

As  he  spoke,  the  sonorous  clang 
of  the  brass,  as  the  horns  took  up 
the  rhythm  of  the  '  Accelerationen,' 
reached  them  from  the  salle  de 
danse. 

The  warm  blood  showed  itself  for 
a  single  second  on  Valerie's  cheek. 
But  '  The  Bey's'  boldness  met  with 
no  reproof, 

'Light  guerdon r  she  laughed. 
'  And  why  this  yalse,  monsieur  T 

'Because  it  would  not  be  light 
guerdon.' 

'  No  ?    As  you  will,  then.' 

The  touch  of  her  glored  hand,  as 
it  rested  on  his  arm,  and  he  led  her 
away,  after  those  words  of  assent, 
sent  a  long-foigotten  thrill  through 
Molyneux's  frame.  The  subtle  fas- 
dnation  this  enchantress  distilled 
was  doing  its  work  already,  even  on 
one  so  well  tried  in  the  furnace  as 
he  was.  He  was  too  old  a  hand  at 
the  game  to  betray  himself  by  word 
or  look  then ;  it  was  only  later  that 
Valerie  knew  that  she  had  won  it  in 
her  first  hand. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  clang 
of  the  horns  as  the  two  reached  the 
outer  portieres  which  hung  between 
the  winter  garden  and  the  ball- 
room. 

The  valse  circle  had  widened ;  and 
round  it  the  whirl  of  dancers  neyer 
stopped  nor  stayed. 

A  brilliant  cohue.  Uniforms 
glittered,  diamonds  flashed  and 
sparkled  under  the  soft  gleam  of 
the  many  lamps.  Above  the  sound 
of  voices  and  the  noise  of  many  feet 
floated  the  stimng  music  of  the 
orchestra. 

As  Wilfi:6d  Molyneux  and  The 
Vavasour  passed  through  the  por- 
tidres,  a  man  standing  near  started, 
and,  with  a  half-dboked  Hoch- 
Deutsch  expletive,  moved  one  step 
towajrds  tiiem. 

Neither  saw  him.  Making  way 
through  the  crowd  about  the  circle, 
Molyneux  and  his  partner  passed  on. 
The  next  moment '  The  Bey's '  arm 


was  dose  about  tiie  daintieBt  waist 
it  had  ever  encircled;  and,  with 
the  thrilling  clasp  of  her  hand  on 
his,  he  was  piloting  The  Vavasour 
through  the  crush. 

And  Carl  von  Hohenlinden-Fur- 
stenstein— his  temper  by  no  means 
soothed  by  the  fierce,  quick  draughts 
of  champagne  he  hisid  swallowed 
since  we  saw  him  last — ^who  had 
watched  the  pair  from  the  moment 
they  entered  the  room,  tamed 
sharply  away  from  the  sight,  in  a 
white  heat  with  jealousy  aod  rage. 

'The  Bey*  and  his  partner  had 
gpt  fairly  into  their  swing  by  this 
time.  They  had  started  with  that 
swift,  graceful  Viennese  step— sorely 
the  most  perfect  vaJse-^p  ever 
invented— VaJMe  affected,  and  in 
which  Molyneux  had  g^sduated 
during  pleasant  sojourns  at  the  Aus- 
trian capital  long  ago.  Smoothly 
and  swiftly  through  the  swaying 
crowd,  without  hindrance  or  pause, 
his  strong  right  arm  round  her,  in  a 
firm,  steady  grasp,  her  face  bent 
down  a  little,  as  her  head  drooped 
towards  his  shoulder;  her  lips  mov- 
ing in  low  reply  to  the  words  he 
spoke  in  her  ear— the  most  perfect 
pair  in  all  that  brilliant  salon  swung 
round,  till,  reined  in,  suddenly,  like 
a  hot  steed  checked  in  full  career, 
the  measure  ended  with  a  crash, 
and  the '  Accelerationen'  valse  was 
over.  Through  all  his  life  to  oome 
'The  Bey*  never  forgot  that  valse— 
the  ten  minutes  that  seemed  like  one, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  held  ibe 
direst,  subtlest  enchantress  he  had 
ever  met,  in  his  arms,  and  felt  her 
breath  glow  warm  upon  his  cheek, 
and  the  magic  pressure  of  her  hand 
on  his ; — neveri  in  all  his  life  to  oome, 
the  strange  thrill  which,  almost  firom 
the  first,  the  sight  of  her  had  s^t 
swiftly  through  him,  the  glamour 
that  fell  on  him  who  had  thought 
his  armour  of  proof  so  sure  and  so 
impenetrable/while  she  Gpoke,  while 
her  hair  touched  his,  while  he  held 
her  closer  and  closer,  in  that  intoxi- 
cating whirl. 

If  she  had  meant  that  h$,  too, 
should  wear  her  fetters— if  she  had 
meant  to  bring  him,  like  the  rest,  to 
her  feet,  this  man  whom  numv  a 
woman  before  to-night  had  risked 
much  and  lost  more  to  tame  to  her 
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will,  and  in  vain,  The  Yavasoixr  had 
gone  far  to  efiect  her  purpose 
abeady. 

She  had  ronsed  what  Meryyn  had 
called  'the  sleeping  tiger'  in  'the 
Bey/  the  fierce,  keen  passions  of  a 
man  who  had  learned  to  hold  them 
well  in  hand,  indeed—to  hide  under 
the  cynic's  mask  hefore  the  w(»rld's 
eye  the  signs  and  the  sight  of  them, 
but  who  had  never  learned  to  coxmt 
cost,  and  who  recked  little  whither 
or  to  what  th^  droTe  him,  so  he 
came  at  last  by  his  end. 

Any  other  woman  living,  perhaps, 
would  hare  iiedled  to  do  what  The 
Vavasour  had,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, done  to-night. 

But  hers  was  just  the  loveliness 
to  attract,  hers  just  the  &8cination 
to  enslave,  a  man  like  Molyneux. 
Not  that  he  would  ever,  to  quote 
Mervyn  once  more,  'take  punish- 
ment quietly ;'  but  that,  onoe  under 
the  spell,  the  enchantress  was  mis- 
tresBS  of  his  fate ;  that,  to  win  her,  he 
would  have  pawned  his  soul,  or 
flung  down  his  life,  or  forfeited  his 
honour. 

I  do  not  mean,  you  know,  that 
this  was  the  work  of  that  night  at 
the  Mettemioh's  ball.  The  cup  she 
*  held  to  his  lip  he  only  tasted  then. 
But  later  a  thirst  for  deeper  draughts 
from  that  Circean  goblet  came  upon 
him,  and  she  let  him  drink  his 
fill. 

Of  all  men  she  had  met,  Wilfirid 
Molyneux  was  the  only  one,  per- 
haps, whose  subjection  TheYavasonr 
had  reaUy  felt  to  be  a  task  worthy 
of  her  powers. 

In  him,  as  I  have  said,  she  found 
a  foeman  worthy  of  even  her  prac- 
tised steel.  For  you  must  not  think 
she,  practised  coquette  as  she  was, 
penetrated  the  mask  which  'The 
Bey 'wore  so  easily  and  so  well — 
the  mask  that  hid  for  many  a  day 
the  riot  of  passion,  and  longing,  and 
desperate  wild  love  for  her  which 
she  had  woke  to  life  within  him — 
that  she  penetrated  this  mask  at 
once. 

They  crossed  swards  often  and 
often,  and  she  could  never  flatter 
herself,  for  a  long  time,  that  she  had 
ever  got  fairly  inside  hiis  guard,  still 
less  that  her  point  had  ever  pene- 
trated his  mail. 


What  wounds  he  got  he  knew 
well  how  to  hide.  And  she,  failed 
for  once,  only  grew  keener  in  her 
determination  to  conquer. 

She  drove  Prinz  CSarl  nearly  wild 
— as  wild,  that  is,  as  the  fair-haired 
Teuton  could  be  made — ^with  this 
new  oaprice  of  hers  for  '  The  Bey.' 

Fiirstenstein  had  watched  the  pair 
that  night  at  the  Embassy  with  an 
evil,  jealous  eye.  But  he  was  too 
sulkily  stubborn  to  do  aught  to 
make  his  peace  with  his  mistress, 
and  twice  more,  ere  she  left  the 
salle  de  danse  with  weary  Lady  Far, 
he  had  seen  her  fling  over  a  valseur 
in  Molyneux's  favour. 

Still  he  kept  sullenly  aloof,  till 
he  saw  she  was  going.  He  had 
never  been  so  hard-hit  in  his 
life  before,  remember,  and  he  pock* 
eted  his  dignity  and  his  princedom 
for  once,  then,  and  moved  towards 
her  to  escort  her  to  her  carriage. 
She  never  seemed  to  notice  him  till 
her  hand  lay  once  more  on  'The 
Bey's'  arm.  Then  she  smiled  her 
good-night  to  him,  and  left  hip, 
foirly  transfixed  at  tiie  audaci^ 
which  could  presume  to  treat  him 
— Carl  v.,  Prinz  von  imd  zu  Hohen- 
linden-FiirsteDBtein,  a  reigning  sove- 
reign— ^in  this  fashion. 

He  drove  away  presently  to  the 
Gercle,  and  bet  savagely  over  the 
^carte-table,  drinking  the  cham- 
pagne he  afEidcted  hard  and  thirstily, 
and  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a 
resolve  to  bear  what  he  had  borne 
from  that  coquine  d'Anglaise — ^as 
he  ungallantly  apostrophized  Vale- 
rie—no  longer,  a  resolve  which, 
of  course,  he  broke  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  over  and  over  agaiiL 

He  was  in  the  toils,  you  see,  and 
could  not  help  himself. 

He  watched  the  progress  of  the 
little  game  Yal6rie  was  playing  with 
'The  Boy';  he  saw  himself  losing 
ground  slowly  but  surely;  knew 
that  his  rival  (he  had,  unwittingly, 
got  to  think  of  Molyneux  as  his 
rival  by  this  time)  was  acc(Hrded 
fiBkvours  he  would  have  begged  in 
vain  for;  heard  whispers  that  made 
him  mutter  savage,  guttural  oaths 
to  himself  as  he  gnawed  his  tawny 
moustaches  and  bore  it  all. 

The  Yavasour  expected  so  much 
from  him;  and,  true  to  her  woman's 
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instinct,  never  spared  him  in  the 
slightest. 

She  had  broken  down '  The  Bey's' 
gn^  a  little  once  or  twice  of  late, 
and  till  she  had  fieurly  yanqnished 
him  in  the  duel  they  were  fighting, 
cared  little  for  aught  else. 

Mnrmnrs,  deep,  if  not  lond,  were 
heard  among  the  men  who  com- 
posed The  YaYasonr's  entourage,  at 
this  new  caprice  of  their  wilful 
sorereign. 

Fdrstenstein  himself,  when  the 
wine  was  in  him,  and  high  play  had 
flustered  him  a  little,  used  words  in 
the  tabagie  of  the  oercle  which  it  was 
as  wdl  didn't  come  to  the  ears  of 
those  concerned.  But  it  was  not 
till  one  night,  at  the  Opera,  that  he 
fairly  broke  out. 

He  had  been  sitting  in  the  onmi- 
bus-box  with  Artus  de  Vri^re,  Bel- 
hus,  Gaderousse,  and  others  its  fre- 
quenters, sullen  and  silent,  for  an 
hour  or  more,  his  glasses  leyelled  at 
a  loge  opposite,  where  The  VaYasour 
and  her  chaperon '  were  ensconced. 
Presently  the  door  of  the  box  oppo- 
site opened,  and  the  man  whose 
arrival  the  Frinz  was  watching  en- 
tered. 

Fiirstenstein  turned  pale.  His 
hand  shook  as  he  tried  to  steady  his 
glass,  his  lips  worked,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

'  Le  voila  qui  arrive  1*  said  Artus 
de  Yridre,  who  had  been  watching 
The  Vavasour's  box  toa 

'  Qui  done  ?'  asked  Be  Belhus. 

*  Le  Bafihi-Bazouk— ce  Molyneux, 
qui  nous  a  vol^  la  Vavasour.  Hein, 
Prince?' 

'  Le  bienheureux !'  said  De  Bel- 
hus, plaintively.  '  A-t-il  de  la  chance 
— lui?' 

'  O'est  oe  que  je  veux  voir !'  mut- 
tered Fiirstenstein,  turning  his  glass 
towards  the  stage. 

But  he  never  lost  sight  of  'The 
Bey,'  who  sat  a  little  behind  Valerie, 
in  a  low-toned  conversation,  in  the 
iQge  opposite. 

Presently  the  act-drop  fell.  The 
Vavasours  box-door  opened  again, 
and  Molyneux  had,  for  a  moment, 
to  resign  his  seat  to  the  new  comer. 

Fiirstenstein  saw  him  rise,  and 
the  door  close  behind  him. 

Then  he  too  rose,  and  touched  De 
Vhere  on  the  shoulder. 


'Venez,'  he  said,  *j'ai  besoin  de 
vous.    Vous  aussi,  De  Belhus.' 

The  two  men  looked  at  him.  He 
was  very  pale,  and  twisted  a  glove 
in.^his  fingers  with  an  irritation  he 
could  neither  suppress  nor  conceal. 

Curiously,  hau  suspecting  what 
he  meant,  tiie  two  men  followed  him 
into  the  foyer. 

He  meant  mischief.  He  had  been 
worked,  little  by  little,  into  a  stat& 
which  would  have  driven  him  mad 
had  it  lasted  much  longer. 

His  passion  for  Valerie,  and  his 
jealous  nate  of  Molyneux,  his  rival, 
had  reached  their  climax  at  last 

As  the  three  men,  arm-in-arm, 
entered  the  foyer,  Molyneux  met 
them. 

He  nodded  to  De  Vriere  and  De 
Belhus,  and  held  out  his  hand,  as 
usual,  to  Fiirstenstein. 

The  latter  drew  back,  with  a  ges- 
ture there  was  no  mistaking. 

'Non  pas!'  they  heard  him  mut- 
ter, with  an  oath.  '  Pour  vous— je 
n'ai  que  ceci!' 

De  Vriere  caught  his  aim,  just  in 
time. 

The  twisted,  crumpled  glove  he 
would  have  flung  in  the  man's  &ce 
he  hated,  fell  at '  The  Bey'^i'  feet 

The  latter's  sang  froid  stood  to 
him  here  as  it  had  done  under  worse 
even  than  this. 

He  bent  down,  and  lifted  the 
crushed  glove  quietly  from  tiiie  floor 
where  it  lay. 

The  others  looked  on.  Beyond 
themselves  there  had  been  no  other 
witness  of  this  little  scene.  All 
pajBsed  quick  as  thought 

'  Je  vous  comprends,  M.  le 
Prince,'  Molyneux  said,  in  his  wonted 
tranquil  tones.  'L'outrage  ^tait 
inutile !    Come,  Vandeleur/ 

And  bowing  formaUy  to  Fursten- 
stein  and  the  others,  'The  Bey' 
passed  his  arm  through  DnrhuD 

Vandeleur's,  and  walked  away. 

*  *  •  • 

'  Pistols— rendezvous  at  the  Pe- 
louse,  in  the  Bois,  at  seven; — ii^s  all 
arranged,  old  man,'  Vandeleur  said, 
an  hour  later,  as  he  came  back  to 
Molyneux's  rooms,  after  a  brief 
meeting  with  Belhus  and  De  Vri^. 

He  was  an  old  comrade  of  '  The 
Bey's,'  Durham  Vandeleur;  had 
seen  him  under  fire  time  and  often. 
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and  had  little  fear  for  him  now. 
But  just  a  shade  of  anxiety  crossed 
his  handsome  face  as  he  added — '  I 
didn't  like  to  refdse  when  they  pro- 
posed the  barkers,  Wilfrid:  but 
he's  a  deyilish  good  shot,  Fiirsten- 
-stein  is,  you  know;  and  he  means 
mischief.' 

'So  much  the  worse  for  him. 
Whateyer  happens  is  his  own  domg. 
I  can't  wait  any  longer,  Dnrham. 
*Fhanks  for  all  yon've  done  for  me. 
I  shall  be  back  here  by  six,  to  dress. 
You  won't  come  to  Madame  de 
Presle's  ?    Then  an  revoir  !* 

And  '  The  Bey'  went  off  to  claim 
the  valse  against  which  his  initials 
stood  on  The  Vayajsour's  ball-card. 

She  didn't  know,  of  course,  that 
the  man  whose  step  went  so  true 
with  hers,  who  could  talk  lightly 
find  laughingly  as  he  whirled  her 
through  the  press,  and  who  only 
held  her  hand  a  thought  longer  than 
usual  in  his  when  he  said  good- 
night, was  going  to  danger,  perhaps 
to  death,  for  her  sake.  She  might 
have  thought  less  of  her  conquest, 
more  of  him,  if  she  had  known  it, 
mayhap. 

At  ten  minutes  past  seven,  in  a 
well-known  dairiere  in  the  Bois,  at 
either  end  of  a  measured  distance, 
'The  Bey'  and  Prinz  Carl  stood 
facing  each  other,  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  fire. 

*  Messieurs,'  said  De  Vriere,  who 
was  to  give  the  word — 'messieurs, 
^tes-vouspr^te?' 

Neither  spoke;  but  the  Prinz 
bowed  in  assent 

A  moment's  pause,  during  which 
Tandeleur,  standing  a  little  on  one 
side  hisprincipal,  cursed  the  punc- 
tilious Irenchman,  in  his  heart,  for 
ihe  delay ;  and  then,  in  rapid  suc- 
<5e8sion, — 

'Un!— Deux!— Trois!' 

Then  the  report  of  both  weapons, 
as  of  one — ^a  mist  of  smoke  that 
hung  over  the  two  adversaries. 
When  it  cleared  away  *The  Bey' 
was  standing  still  in  his  place ;  but 
Prinz  Carl  had  fiEdlen  heavily,  and 
Be  Yridre  and  the  other  seconds 
were  bending  over  him. 


CHAPTER  IL 

'LAMIA.' 

'  I  say,  Durham,  what  has  "  The 
Bey  "  been  killing  Fiirstenstein  for  ?' 
asked  an  English  attach^,  meeting 
Yandelenr  that  afternoon  in  the 
drive;  'the  story's  all  over  the 
place.    Tell  as  all  about  ii' 

'  Fiirstenstoin  ain't  killed,'  re- 
sponded the  other;  'got  a  buUet 
somewhere  about  the  hip;  that's 
alL  Won't  be  able  to  walk  for  six 
weeks,  th^  say.' 

'Well,  but  what  was  the  row 
about?': 

'Don't  know;  except  that  the 
Prinz  brought  it  all  on  himself. 
Behaved  like  a  lunatic.  Served  him 
right  if  Molyneux  had  done  for  him. 
Deuced  glad  he  hadn't,  though,  all 
the  same.' 

<  Must  have  been  about  a  woman, 
you  know,'  yawned  Craven.  *  Fiir- 
stenstein was  mad  about  The  Vava- 
sour, and  she's  taken  up  pretty 
strongly  with  "The  Bey,"  of  late. 
Dare  say  it  was  about  her.' 

'Shouldn't  wonder.  But  Moly- 
neux said  nothing.  And  he  ain't 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  ask.' 

'Ah!  And  so  Fiirstenstein  ain't 
killed,  after  all?' 

'  No ;  only  winged.' 

'Bore!  Took  the  odds  he  tvas, 
you  see.  You  dine  with  us  to-night, 
remember.    By-by !' 

And  Craven  drove  on. 

'Wonder  whether .  The  Vavasour 
rvas  the  cause  of  the  row?'  thought 
Vandeleur  to  himself,  twisting  his 
big  blonde  moustache  meditatively, 
as  he  lounged  on  towards  the  lake. 
*  Hope  not,  for  Wilfrid's  sake.  Bad 
business  if  he's  really  hit  with  her !' 

The  two  people  in  his  thoughts 
passed  him  at  that  moment 

Molyneux  was  riding  by  the  side 
of  Valerie's  carriage,  so  intent  on 
what  she  was  saying  that  he  never 
noticed  Durham's  nod  and  wave  of 
the  hand. 

As  Craven  had  said,  the  story 
had  got  all  over  Paris  before  noon. 

Furstenstein  was  a  man  of  too 
great  mark  in  society  for  society  not 
to  interest  itself  in  his  doings;  and 
a  hundred  different  versions  and  ex- 
planations of  the  affair  had  been 
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started  and  vouched  for  already. 
The  seconds  had  been  discreet,  and 
said  nothing;  No  word  of  the  gross 
provocation  which  the  Prinz  in  his 
mad  fit  had  been  goilty  of  had  been 
nttered  by  any  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  scene  in  fhe  foyer  of  the  Opera ; 
and,  but  for  Fiirstenstein's  ^own 
passion  for  The  Vavasonr,  a  plau- 
sible explanation  might  have  been 
wanting  for  the  duel. 

As  it  was,  there  was  littie  diffi- 
cnliy  in  divining  the  real  motive  of 
one,  at  least,  of  the  combatants. 
And  then  the  tongues  of  the  scan- 
dalmongers were  loosened,  and  went 
to  work  with  a  will,  and  with  a 
vengeance. 

How  fhoy  pitied  The  Vavasonr's 
last  victim;  how,  in  malignant 
whisper  and  innendo,  they  con- 
demi]^  her;  how  they  conpled  her 
name  with  Molyneux's ;  how  they, 
with  smiles  and  shmggmgof  ehoid- 
ders,  wondered,  and  were  iiorrified, 
and  wickedly  incredtdons,  matters 
not. 

Valerie  heard  the  story  in  a  Le- 
gitimist drawing-room,  in  the  Fan- 
bonrg,  where  she  was  sitting  through 
a  dn^-visit. 

It  was  told  by  a  woman  who, 
having  tried  her  hand  on  Frinz 
Carl  herself,  and  failed  rather  igno- 
minionsly,  seized  avidly  on  the 
chance  of  inflicting  a  little  'safe' 
tortore  on  the  rival  for  whose  beanx 
yeuz  Forstenstein  had  d^torted  her. 

Madame  de  Lansac,  the  woman 
in  question,  of  course  gave  a  version 
d'oooasion  of  the  matter. 

'H^las!  oui,' she  said,  in  reply  to 
a  leading  question  from  her  hostess ; 
'it  was,  unhappily,  only  too  true- 
ce  pauvre  M.  de  Foistenstein  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  gallant  devo- 
tion for '--Madamede  Lansac  paused 
significantly  here — 'for  a  person 
wliose  name  had  been  hitherto  h&pi 
religiously  a  secret,  but  whom  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
name.  M.  de  Molyneuz  had  used 
words  which  M.  le  Prince  had  foit 
^tmd.  to  notice  in  a  marked  man- 
xito,  and  a  duel  had  been  the  oonse- 
^quence  — a  duel  in  which  M.  le 
Pxinoe  had  been  severely,  mortally, 
perhaps,  wounded.    C'^tait  affireuz.' 

'  Aiid  who  is  this  nameless  person, 
oomtesse?'  asked  the  dd  dudiesse. 


who  had  long  since  seceded  from 
the  c5teries  and  the  salons  where, 
under  the  old  regime,  she  had  been 
wont  to  reign,  and  who  eoose- 
quently  knew  Uttie  or  nothing  of 
tiie  lai^onable  cancans  and  gossip 
of  the  new  Paris.  'Who  is  this 
nameless  belle? — for  it  is  a  woman, 
of  course.  Has  she  a  name  one 
may  hear?  They  tell  me  pieox 
chevaliers  now-a-days  don't  scruple 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  for  ees 
dames  de  Tautre  monde.  Does  your 
belle  inconnue  belong  to  ours  f 

Madame  de  Lansac  glanced  at 
YalMe  before  she  answered. 

The  Vavasour  lay  back  indolentiy 
in  her  deep  fauteuil,  trifling  with  the 
lace  of  her  parasol,  as  though  the 
conversation  had  no  interest  for  her 
beyond  that  which  mere  courtesy 
exacted  from  her.  Not  a  trace  of 
any  emotion,  but  a  lang^d  coii- 
osity,  showed  itself  on  her  ooimte- 
nance.  For  aught  the  other  cotdd 
tell,  her  pulse  never  quickened*  nor 
was  her  self-command  shaken  in  ti^e 
least  degree.  The  keen  eyes  of 
Claire  de  Lansac — ^keener  than  ever 
in  her  spite  and  malice— detected 
never  a  quiver  of  a  nerve  in  that 
delioate-pale  proud  &oe  she  watelied 
so  sharpiy-^never  a  start,  or  move- 
ment of  Ihnb. 

For  a  moment,  this  perfect  sto- 
icism confounded  the  torturer. 

Could  it  be,  after  all,  that  there 
was  another  cause  for  the  duel? 
But  no;  her  jealous  instincts  told 
her  she  was  right.  It  was  for  her 
rival  that  tiie  man  she  had  marked 
down  for  herself  had  risked  his  life 
— for  nothing  else. 

Could  she  have  penetrated  tiie 
mask  which  YalMe  had  learned  to 
wear  so  perfectiy,  that  she  wore  it 
most  easily  to  outward  seeming 
when  it  nearly  stifled  her;  oooM 
she  have  penetrated  that,  she  n^iht 
have  been  more  confident  in  the  use 
of  the  poisoned,  silvered  steel^in 
this  case,  at  least 

It  was  the  first  Yal^e  had  heard 
of  the  rencontre.  The  shock  was, 
even  for  her  practised  nerreB,Bhaip, 
and  sudden,  and  severe. 

A  dud,  in  which  one  man  was 
perhaps  mortally  wounded— a  duel, 
OQd  Jier  name  mixed  up  with  it! 
That  was  her  first  thought    Tou 
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see,  Molyneoz  nntonchod,  she  didn't 
waste  much  reflection  on  the  mishap 
of  his  adversary.  Bat  it  vxia  un- 
pleasant, all  the  same.  And  then 
there  was  her  natural  woman^s  aiio- 
tion  at  hearing  so  abruptly  of  wounds 
and  death,  knowing  that  she  was 
the  cause,  too ;  and,  which  was 
worse,  that  other  people  had  not 
scrupled  to  say  as  much. 

But  that  lie  of  Claire  de  Lansao's, 
ahout  the  Prinz's  devotion,  fell 
harmless.  She  never  doubted  Moly- 
neux.  She  trusted  him  enough  to 
feel  sore  that  whatever  scandal 
might  assert  as  to  her  share  in  the 
matter,  he  had  given  it,  neither  by 
word  or  deed,  grounds  to  say  any- 
thing. And  so  she  sat  there,  wait- 
ing coolly  for  what  Madame  de 
Lcmsac  would  say  next 

*To  ours,  I  hear,'  the  latter  re- 
plied, in  answer  to  the  Duchesse's 
question ;  '  biit,  at  piesent,  her 
name  is  only  hinted  at.  But  there 
are  circumstances — M.  de  Fiirsten- 
stein's  known  devotion  to * 

'Take  care,  oomtesse,'  laughed 
The  Vavasour ; '  we  know  the  shrine 
at  which  the  Frinz  was  wont  to 
worship.    Don't  criminate  yourself ! ' 

The  other,  her  weapon  turned 
against  heraelf  so  unexpectedly,  shot 
a  venomous  look  at  her  foe. 

'Mademoiselle  affects  to  misun- 
derstand. I  speak  of  a  person  whose 
tieabnent  of  M.  de  Fiirstenstein 
tittle  merits  his  devotion.  Perhaps 
scuidemoiselle  can  divine  who  that 
person  is?' 

'  I  ?'  the  Vavasour  answered,  rising 
languidly.  'I  am  not  quite  so  au 
oourant  of  M.  de  Furstenstein's  nu- 
merous affaires  de  coeur  as  you 
appear  to  be.  Bat,  if  what  you  say 
be  the  case,  you  are  dearly  innocent 
in  the  matter,  oomtesse.  Every  one 
knows  that  your  treatment  of  M.  de 
Piirstenstein  merits  all  his  devotion ! 
Adieu,  didre  duchesse — au  revoir. 
We  must  leave  Madame  de  Lansac's 
mystery  unravelled,  I  fear.' 

And  Lady  Far,  rousmg  provi- 
dentially from  her  doze,  Va£§rie  and 
her  chapeian  took  their  departure. 
As  they  drove  by  the  Barrier  of  the 
Star,  fwesently,  on  their  way  to  the 
BoIb,  <  The  Bey'  joined  them. 

Cool  hand  as  she  was,  Valerie 
could  not  prevent  his  seeing  she 


knew  what  had  happened  since  they 
parted  last,  when  she  greeted  him. 

Ignorant  as  yet  of  all  the  details, 
she  knew  that  it  was  for  her  this 
man  had  risked  his  life — she  never 
thought  of  Fiirstenstein — tiiat  it 
might  have  been  they  parted  last 
night  for  the  last  time,  and,  aa  she 
gave  him  her  hand  now,  she  mani- 
fested, indefinably,  but,  to  him  at 
least,  unmistakeably,  something  of 
her  thoughta 

It  wajs  no  time  or  place  for  expla- 
nations, even  if  either  had  wished 
to  speak  of  what  had  happened; 
and  so,  while  the  thoughts  of  each 
belied  the  light  words  their  lips 
uttered,  these  two,  bound  toge&er 
by  a  subtle  tie,  talked  of  matters  all 
the  world  might  hear. 

She  knew  all,  laler— the  horrible 
provocation  and  its  punishment. 

For  a  moment  Valerie  shuddered 
aa  she  thought,  'If  he  had  killed 
him?  would  the  stain  of  blood  be 
upon  his  hands  or  hers?  Had  she 
not  driven  Fiirstenstein  to  commit 
an  outrage  that  might  have  cost 
him  his  life?  And  if  Molyneux'a 
bullet  had  slain  him,  or  if  he  had 
killed  the  other,  would  not  the 
crime  be  hers?* 

Her  self-condemnation  and  up- 
braiding did  not  last  long.  After  all, 
was  she  responsible  ? — she,  who  had 
tolerated  the  Prinz's  pursuit  while 
it  pleased  her  vanity,  or  amused 
her,  as  other  women  had  done — ^was 
she  responsible  for  the  effects  of  his 
ill-temper  when  she  grew  tired  of 
him?    Undsoweiter. 

Besides,  she  was  growing  so  mte- 
rested  in  the  little  game  she  was 
playing  with  Molyneux,  that  ahe 
had  scarcely  leisure  for  unpleasaat 
reflections.  It  pleased  her  well  to 
tame,  as  she  thought,  this  tiger  to 
her  hand ;  to  hold  all  the  fierce,  hot 
passiona  she  had  woke  to  life  once 
more  in  this  man  in  check,  as  it 
were,  with  a  silken  thread;  to  see 
the  proud  head,  which  to  no  living 
woman  had  bent  so  low  before,  bow 
down  to  her;  to  read  day  by  day, 
and  as  though  against  his  will,  the 
signs  which  told  her  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  too  must  be  hers. 

She  did  not  hurry  matters.  The 
status  quo  suited  her  present  mood. 
Of  all  men  she  had  known, '  The  Bey' 
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was  perhapfi  the  only  one  ^ho  bad 
taught  her  pulse  to  quicken  at  his 
coining,  at  his  look,  or  at  his  words. 
And,  to  one  who  had  played  fast 
and  loose  with  so  many,  so  long  and 
80  unscrupulously,  there  was  a 
strange,  keen  pleasure  in  this.  It 
would  not  last  long,  she  knew;  but 
while  it  did  there  was  no  need  to 
precipitate  a  crisis.  Perhaps,  though 
fihe  would  not  have  confessed  it  even 
to  herself,  she  rather  dreaded  that. 
A  yague  notion  that '  The  Bey'  might 
be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  when, 
as  of  course  she  would  do,  she  got 
tired  of  their  liaison  and  wanted  to 
break  it  off— -a  notion  that  this  man 
would  not  prove  so  tractable  as  the 
rest,  that  the  tiger  in  him  might 
not,  after  all,  be  so  effectually  tamed 
as  that  she  i&ould  escape  quite 
scathless  at  the  last,  haunted  her 
at  times,  spite  of  her  confidence  in 
her  own  power  and  skill. 

But  she  went  on.  Till  the  Paris 
season  ended  never  a  day  passed  but 
Molyneux's  horses  stood  cnafingand 
restless  in  the  courtyard  below, 
while  'The  Bey'  sat  in  Lady  Par's 
dainty  salon  talking  v^tilles  deco- 
rously to  her  and  Valerie,— till  the 
luncheon  libations  of  Clicquot  took 
effect  at  last,  and  languid  Lady  Far 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  her 
special  dormeuse  in  the  screened 
comer. 

And  tJien,  I  fancy,  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  other  two  grew 
lower-toned  and  more  interestiog. 
In  the  Bois,  at  the  Opera,  men  grew 
accustomed  to  yield  their .  place  at 
The  Vavasour's  side,  more  or  less 
gracefully,  to  'The  Bey' whenever 
he  approached.  Valerie  never  trou- 
bled herself  for  a  moment  about 
what  on-lookers  thought  or  said  of 
her.  It  pleased  her  to  have  '  Tlie 
Bey'  beside  her,  to  listen  to  a  man 
whose  voice  had  a  subtle  charm  for 
her  none  other  had,  and  she  knew 
no  law  but  her  own  will. 

And  he?  Ah!  it  might  have 
turned  a  stronger  head  than  his, 
this  preference  she  showed  for  him, 
which  a  bystander  might  think  sheer 
caprice,  or  only  natural  towards  one 
who  had  saved  Broughton  Vava- 
sour's life,  but  which  he,  despite 
many  an  ill-brooked  warning  and 
occasional  internal  doubt,  was  be- 


g[inning  to  ascribe  to  another  mo- 
tive. 

Yes.  This  viveur,  whose  expe- 
rience should  have  stood  him  in 
such  good  stead  here,  found  it,  like 
most  systems  of  philosophy,  fail 
him  in  his  need.  Experience?  what 
booted  that?  Never  in  all  hi^  life 
had  he  met  a  woman  like  Valerie. 

He  had  promised  himself  that  he 
would  stand  by  and,  for  mere  pan- 
time,  watch  her  play.  And  now, 
he  himself  was  the  player,  and  the 
game  was  going  against  him. 

He  felt  that  Straggle  as  he 
might,  he  knew  she  mnst  conquer  in 
the  end.  He  put  away  from  him 
the  thought  that,  when  the  end 
came,  he  might  fare  no  better  than 
the  rest.  He  closed  his  eyes,  wil- 
fully and  desperately,  against  the 
possibility  that  she  was  playing&st 
and  loose  with  him;  for  he  knew 
himself  too  well  not  to  dread  the 
consequences,  for  her  as  for  himself, 
if  this  were  so.  But  the  end  had 
not  come  yet 

As  I  told  you,  Valerie  did  not 
hurry  matters ;  and  '  The  B^y,*  too, 
was  on  the  defensive  stilL 

He  had  himself  well  in  hand,  yet, 
when  they  two  were  together.  She 
had  not  brought  him  to  that  point 
when  a  man  sets  all  his  fate  upon  a 
cast, '  and  wins  or  loses  alL' 

And  when  Lady  Far  and  her 
charge  went  back  for  the  Ixmdon 
season  to  Lowndes  Street,  and 
Broughton  Vavasour  waa  released 
from  his  squiring  of  dames,  and  fled 
to  more  congenial  pursuits,  'The 
Bey'  might  have  broken  the  yoke 
from  off  his  neck,  and  joined  that 
expedition  against  the  big  game  in 
the  African  deserts,  just  about  to 
sail  from  Marseilles,  and  whereof 
Durham  Vandeleur  had,  with  un- 
wonted pertinacity,  adjured  him  to 
become  the  leader. 

Mijht  have  done.  Ay,  as  they 
tell  you  a  man  may  fight  against 
and  conquer  his  fate. 

'The  Bey'  did  not  even  straggle 
against  what  he  felt  was  his — as  yoa 
or  I  no  doubt  would  have  done. 

Break  his  yoke  I  He  would  not, 
even  if  he  could  have  done  it— then, 

Durham  Vandeleur  wrung  his  old 
comrade's  hand  hard  when  they 
parted  one  night  at  the  Parte  and 
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Lyons  station,  and  looked  wistfully 
after '  The  Bey's'  stalwart  figure  as 
he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  the  train  began  to  move  slowly 
away  from  the  platform. 

The  insouciant  Guardsman  was 
troubled  with  strange  and  sore  mis- 
givings as  to  how  it  would  go  with 
the  man  he  had  long  loved  as  a 
brother,  taken  inextricably  now  in 
the  toils  of  a  Circe  ever  fatal,  ever 
pitiless,  against  whom  he  had  done 
bis  honest  best  and  only  lost  his 
labour ;  and  the  big  travelling  flask 
of  Curasao  punch  was  half  empty 
and  three  mighty  regalias  reduced 
to  ashes  before  Van  recovered  his 
^quanimiiy. 

The  task  would  have  been  a  harder 
one  still  had  he  known  that  he  had 
looked  his  very  last  on  Wilfrid  Moly- 
neuz's  face  that  night,  had  wrung 
his  friend's  hand  in  that  honest, 
loving  gripe  of  his  for  the  last  time. 

A  week  later  and  Lady  Far  and 
The  Vavasour  were  back  in 
Lowndes  Street 

And  thus  you  see  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  saw  them — Mervyn  and 
I — pass  us  that  morning  in  the  Eow 
— '  The  Bey'  and  Valerie  together. 

He  had  followed  her  over  the  nar- 
row sea,  as  he  would  have  followed 
her  from  Paradise,  straightway, 
across  the  fixed,  fathomless  great 
gxilf  that  lies  between  the  two  eter- 
nities, had  she  willed  it. 

Closer  and  closer  the  silken  fetters, 
that  were  stronger  than  bands  of 
iron,  were.binding  him;  nearer  and 
nearer  was  coming  the  end. 

As  the  "pair  cantered  side  by  side 
up  the  Bow,  that  sunny  June  morn- 
ing, those  who  knew  them  won- 
dered, as  they  saw  them  pass, 
whether  the  'Favourite'  had  found 
her  master  at  last  Beports  of 
the  marked  favour  VaMrie  had 
accorded  'The  Bey'  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  other  capital  had 
reached  the  London  world,  of  course, 
ere  this;  and  the  unwonted  dura- 
tion of  their  liaison  gave  some 
ground  for  her  rivals*  secret  hopes 
and  reiterated  asseverations  that  all 
was  settled  between  her  and  Moly- 
neux.  How  they  hoped  and  jprajed 
that  they  prophesied  rightly!  It 
seemed. almost  too  much  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  Circe  who  for  so  long 


had  robbed  them  or  their  children 
of  men  who  were  their  lawful  prey, 
would  cease,  as,  once  married,  they 
promised  themselves  she  should  cease, 
from  troubling  them  any  more. 

But  they  backed  up  the  whisper 
that  was  going  the  round  about  the 
favourite's  conquest,  industriously 
and  unceasingly,  nevertheless. 

If  nothing  else  came  of  it,  and  The 
Vavasour  disappointed  them  after 
all,  there  would  be  wholesome  food 
for  scandal,  such  a  scandal,  perhaps, 
as,  skilfully  worked  against  her, 
might  rid  them  for  over  of  the 
woman  they  had  conspired  to  hate. 

So,  that  The  Vavasour  had  ac- 
cepted, or  was  to  accept,  Molyneux, 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cer- 
tainty. In  a  mere  sketch,  like  this 
I  have  tried  to  do  for  you  in  pen 
and  ink,  details,  ami  lecteur,  must, 
if  you  care  to  have  them,  be  worked 
in  by  yourself  And  perhaps,  if 
even  tiiere  were  space  here  to  give 
you  them,  records  of  the  daily  pro- 
gress of  Molyneux*s  enslavement 
would  ODly  bore  you.  It  was  not 
very  marked  either.  In  this  age  of 
ours,  when  the  Art  Of  Taking  Things 
Coolly  is  the  art,  par  excellence, 
which  it  behoves  a  man  to  be  pro- 
ficient in,  men  shut  their  faces  with 
a  mask — worn  more  or  less  easily — 
when  the  world's  eye  might  chance, 
otherwise,  to  read  there  the  signs  of 
the  passions  stirring  within,  or  the 
hidden  anguish, '  the  woxmd  beneath 
the  cloak/  that  may  rankle,  and 
smart,  and  torture,  but  must  never 
be  betrayed. 

Stoicism,  such  as  we  men  of  these 
days  must  learn  and  practise,  has,  I 
think,  not  been  till  now.  And  so 
those  who  watched  '  The  Bey'  and 
Valerie  never  surprised  on  the  face 
of  either  a  sign  which  should  con- 
firm or  weaken  their  conjectures. 

'The  Bey'  was  hard-hit,  but  he 
had  not  yet  gone  down  like  the  rest 
At  Circe's  feet  he  had  not  yet  bowed 
and  fell.  Till  she  had  him  there, 
Valerie  never  dreamed  of  sparing 
him. 

When  that  proud  head  was  hum- 
bled, when  she  had  her  foot  upon 
his  neck,  when  he  was  hers  and  had 
told  her  so— what  then  ? 

In  a  waking  dream,  sometimes, 
when  he  had  just  left  her,  and  that 
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low,  deep  Toiee  of  his  yet  thrilled 
her  ear,  she  saw  him,  as  she  would 
haye  him,  oonqnered  and  pleading; 
saw  his  swarthy  &ce  blanch,  lus 
dark  eyes  gleam  in  sudden  wrath 
and  agony,  as  her  own  stabbed  him 
pitilessly,  and  her  light,  mocking 
woids  cat  him  like  a  knife,  and  in 
her  face  he  read  his  fate.  J^d  then 
— she  shuddered,  even  while  the 
thrill  of  her  triumph  ran  through 
her,  aa  though  she  felt  the  grip  of 
the  wotmded  tiger  she  had  Hailed  to 
tame. 

At  other  times  she  thought,  dream- 
ing still,  that  it  might  well  be  that, 
oonquering,  she  might  herself  be 
conquered  at  the  last;  that,  when 
she  had  him  at  her  mercy,  her  hand 
might  falter  and  loose  its  weapon; 
and  that  in  her  eyes  he  might, 
spite  of  herself,  read  that  which 
shoold  make  him  take  her  in  those 
strong  arms  of  his,  and  wring  from 
her  lips  confession  that  he  was  Tictor 
after  all. 

So  her  mood  yaried. 

It  might  perhaps,  though  it  is 
hard  to  say,  have  fared  better  with 
'The  Bey'  if  that  whisper  about 
his  success  with  Valine  had  not 
oome  to  the  tatter's  ears. 

Bhe  heard  it  one  night  when 
Molyneuz  had  just  left  Lady  Far's 
box. 

They  were  going — '  the  Yayasour ' 
and  her  chapwon — next  day  to 
a  little  cottage  by  the  river  and 
the  green  Twickenham  meadows, 
thither  Lady  Far  was  wont  to  fly 
firom  her  worries,  occasionally.  The 
Vavasour's  meditations  eve  she 
slept,  after  listening  to  this  mis- 
chievous cancan^^I  fancy,  decided 
Molynenx*s  Me. 

It  was  not  too  late  to  give  these 
tattlers  the  lie,  and  show  tiiem  she 
was  not  so  easily  vanquished  as  they 
beheved.  Did  he  think  himself  so 
sone?  Was  the  game  so  certain)^ 
in  his  hands  that  they  thought  he 
ooold  win  it  as  he  chose?  Had  he 
given  cause  for  what  she  had  heard? 

She  wronged  him,  thinking  saeh 
thoughts  of  him  as  these ;  and  she 
knew  it. 

But,  with  a  kind  of  angry  ob- 
stinacy, she  steeled  her  heart 
against  him — stopped  her  ears 
against  all  inner  voices  that  pleaded 


for  him — fought  down  the  inflaence 
that  the  great  love  she  knew  he 
bore  her,  had,  spite  of  herself,  ex- 
ercised over  her,  as  an  absord  weak- 
ness—shut her  eyes  to  all  the  eon- 
sequences  to  him  and  to  hersell 

The  end  she  knew  must  come, 
came  at  last  The  two  were  to- 
gether, and  alone,  in  the  momisg- 
room)  of  the  villa,  with  its  kog 
French  windows  opening  on  totbe 
verandah  and  the  smooth  lawn  of 
Lady  Far's  flower-garden  beyond. 

He  had  spoken ;  and  now  tttexe 
was  a  silence,  Ivoken  for  a  while, 
only  by  the  faint  summer  airs  wkkh 
mstied  the  twining  creepers,  and 
the  drowsy  hum  of  winged  life 
without 

He  had  spoken — standing  tiwe 
before  her  with  his  arm  restingon 
the  low  mantelpieoe ;  and,  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  hers,  he  was  wait- 
ing her  answer. 

What  words  he  said,  it  matters 
not  to  tell  you,  at  length. 

Eager,  passionate  woaeds  ^t 
should  have  touched  her,  and  that 
did  touch  her,  heartiess  though  aoea 
called  her.  He  had  pleaded  with 
her,  as  he  had  never  done  with 
living  woman;  he  had  made  the 
arbitress  of  his  &te,  and  set  it  all 
on  this  one  cast  The  game  was 
hers;  and  this,  the •  worthieit  foe 
she  had  ever  met,  vanquished,  dis- 
armed, and  at  her  mercy. 

Her  triumph  was  very  sweet  to 
her.  As  I  said,  his  words  had 
touched  her;  but  her  woman's  in- 
stinct was  strong  within  her;  she 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  her,  forego 
her  victory  yet 

She  rose,  and,  with  a  httle  silwy 
laugh  that  jarred  on  'The  B6yV 
ears  like  the  harshest  discord,  made 
him  a  low,  mocking  reverence. 

White  to  the  lips,  with  aos^y^ 
gleaming  eyes,  he  made  one  sm» 
towards  her  and  caught  her  faaad 
inhisgra^). 

'Do  you  dare!'  he  muttered, 
hoarsely— 'My  God!  Valerie— do 
you  daxe  trifle  with  me,  after  what 
you  have  done?' 

Not  the  usual  style  of  despaii^ 
lover,  this;  bat,  as  Mervyn  had 
said,  '  The  Bey'  w«s  not  good  at 
taking  punishment  quietly. 

She,  in  her  hearty  was  soanely 
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'wioth  with  him  f6r  nmng  her  in 
this  way;  bat  she  oonld  not  yield 
to  him,  yet. 

'  Let  go  my  hand/  she  said ;  '  yon 
hnrt  me.'  ioid  indeed  the  slender, 
delicate  fingers  seemed  all  bruised 
and  crashed,  as  he  released  them. 

'  Yoa  had  a  right  to  speak  what 
yoiE  have  spoken,"  she  went  on — '  a 
right  to  be  answered.  I  admit  botii. 
Bat  if  my  answer  does  not  please 
yon,  yon  have  no  right  to  say  to 
me  what  yoa  have  jast  said.' 

'  Answer  mel'  he  said  again,  not 
lieeding  her ;  '  yes  or  no.' 

The  conscioasness  of  her  power 
anade  her  pitiless,  as  she  had  oyer 
been  to  men  when  the  game  was 
won.  The  soomfol  light  shone  in 
her  dark  eyes  that  so  many  before 
him  had  seen  there;  the  scarlet  lips 
cnrled  in  their  mocking  smile  as 
they  spoke,  lowly  bat  distinctly, 
J^he  Btey's'  sentence — 

'No.' 

He  'fell  back  from  the  sight  of 
her,  this  terrible  Lamia,  who  had 
lored  him  to  his  destroction,  as 
though  that  single  word  of  hers  had 
stricken  him  witii  his  death-blow. 
He  tamed  from  her  to  hide  the 
mortal  agony  that  seized  him  and 
racked  the  strong  man  as  with  phy- 
sical tortora 

And  for  a  moment  there]  was 
silence  again.  She  stood  still,  wait- 
ingtill  he  shoald  say  more. 

He  lifted  his  bowed  head,  pre- 
sently, from  his  hands;  and  then, 
on  his  white,  transformed  lace,  she 
coald  lesA  what  she  had  done. 

'  And  yoa  tell  me  this,'  he  said, 
in  a  Toioe  so  altered  that  she  al- 
most startled — 'yoa  tell  me  this, 
whom  for  months  yoa  have  been 
Imring,  wantonly,  into  yoor  snare 
like  the  veriest-—-' 

'Stop!'  she  broke  in,  harriedly 
and  passionately — ^the  contempt  in 
bis  tone  had  stang  her  to  the  qoiok 
— '  stop!  if  you  wish  me  to  listen 
to  yoa.' 

'  Ton  shall  do  that,  at  least,'  he 
answered.  '  Ton  shall  hear  me  out 
before  I  go.  Do  yoa  know  what 
yoa  have  done  ?  Yoa  have  taught 
me  in  I  know  not  what  devifisb 
cajnice,  to  believe  a  lie— to  worship, 
to  long  for,  to  live  for  it  Toa  have 
w^Ee  in  me  iHMpeft—wild,  maddening 


hopes — only  to  blast  them  at  the 
last— passions,  that  tear  and  rend 
and  sear,  only  to  make  mock  at 
them— a  love  that  a  man  knows  bat 
once  in  his  life,  only  to  morder  it 
with  a  poisoned  word.  And  all  this 
for  pastime.' 

'  Well?'  she  said,  mockingly  still, 
thoagh  her  lip  trembled,  and  the 
red  rose  her  fingers  were  trifling 
with  escaped  tiiem,  and  fell  to  the 
gronnd. 

'  As  easy  to  blight  and  crash  the 
love  and  the  life  of  a  man  as  to 
crash  this,  doubtless,'  he  went  on, 
patting  his  heel  apon  the  flower  at 
his  feet;  '  bat  did  it  never  strike 
yoa  it  might  be  dangeroos  some- 
times ?  that  some  of  us  don't  take 
the  operation  so  quietly  as  others 
you  have  known?' 

The  vague,  fierce  menace  in  his 
angry  eyes  was  unpleasant  even  for 
so  practised  a  hand  as  Yi^^rie  to 
meet  The  terrible  constraint  Moly- 
neux  was  evidently  keeping  on  him- 
self did  not  reassure  her  either. 

Instinctively  she  drew  bac^  from 
him. 

'  Don't  be  afraid !'  he  muttered, 
with  a  low,  harsh  laugh.  'I  can 
master  myself  yet,  though  not  for 
long.  You  have  tried  me  hardly — 
more  hardly,  perhaps,  than  you 
would  have  thought  wise  if  you  had 
known  me  better.  But  I  had  better 
leave  you.  And  you  and  I  are  not 
likely  to  see  each  other's  foce  again. 

'  My  God  1'  he  burst  out  sad- 
doidy,inhis  mad  anguish,  'to leave 
yoH  tiius!  I,  who  have  hungered 
for  you  through  long  days  and 
nifa'b.ts— I  who  love  you,  YalMe — 
who  love  you !  I  cannot  1' 

Witii  a  swift,  sudden  motion,  ere 
she  had  tune  to  move  or  cry,  he 
had  caught  her  in  those  strong  anns 
of  his,  and,  in  a  desperate  embxaee, 
crushed  her  against  his  breast  She 
felt  his  burning  lips  pressed  on 
hers  in  one  long,  fierce  kiss — ^felt 
him  put  her  iixnn  him ;  and  then 
knew  that  he  had  left  her,  and  she 
was  alone. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FLUKO  AWAT. 

The  summer  of  another  year  had 
ecmie  and  gone; 
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Here,  in  the  dense,  dank  Virginian 
woods,  the  autumn  leayes  are  glow- 
ing blood-red  in  the  rays  of  the 
dying  sun. 

Many  a  long  league  of  salt  sea 
lies  between  us  and  the  English 
woodlands  at  home,  where,  to-day, 
while  they  locked  over  '  rocketers,' 
or  killed  right  and  left,  as  the  bir^ 
whirred  out  of  the  '  warm  comer,' 
men  who  had  known  '  The  Bey '  in 
the  old  time  had  never  a  thought 
to  waste  upon  him  now — whose 
deadly  skill  had  time  and  often 
brought  grins  of  silent  approval  on 
the  gnarled  and  wrinkled  visages  of 
grey-haired  keepers  at  Longleate  or 
Savemake. 

He  had  dropped  out  of  men's 
minds  as  he  had  dropped  out  of 
their  world.  His  disappearance 
had  been  a  nine-days'  wonder,  and 
then  they  had  forgotten  him  as  we 
all  forget  and  are  forgotten. 

He  had  told  Valerie  the  truth; 
they  were,  indeed,  not  likely  to  look 
upon  each  other's  face  again. 

And,  when  he  had  gone  from  her, 
she  knew  he  was  aa  rar  beyond  re* 
cal  as  the  wild  hawk  that  has  burst 
its  bondage.  They  two  had  met 
and  parted  for  the  last  time. 

Where  he  was,  not  even  those 
of  us  whom  he  trusted  most  could 
even  guess.  It  was  not  till  later, 
when  Brankston  brought  back  the 
news,  that  we  knew  how  it  had  &red 
with  the  man  whose  love  and  whose 
life  The  Yavasour  had  flung  away. 

Before  tiie  roses  had  withered  that 
year,  the  'Eugenie'— swiftest  and 
most  successful  of  blockade- runnerq 
— had  landed  Molyneux  at  CJharlep- 
ton. 

There  was  wild  work  preparing 
then,  for  those  were  the  days  when 
the  'blue  flag'  waved  proudly  over 
the  victorious  Southerners,  and  Lee 
and  Jackson  were  rolling  back  the 
tide  of  invasion,  and  the  Federal 
retreat  was  like  to  become  a  rout; 
and  they  welcomed  a  leader  like 
'The  Bey'  among  them  eagerly 
enough. 

They  gave  him  the  commaod  he 
asked  for — an  Irregular  Virginian 
Cavalry  Corps,  nominally  attached 
to  Gilmore's  division. 

But,  after  his  first  exploit,  a  mid- 
night dash  across  the  border  and 


the  smiting  asunder  of  an  advancing 
Federal  column,  they  left  him  to 
himself,  and  '  The  Bey'  cut  out  his 
own  work. 

The  foe  soon  learned  to  dread  the 
very  mention  of  his  name,  as,  in  the 
days  gone  by,  Cossack  and  Bnssian 
had  done.  When  they  thought  him 
miles  away — ^when  their  spies  had 
reported  him  killed,  wounded,  a 
prisoner— when  he  had  been  unheard 
of  for  days,  and  they  were  hoping 
they  were  rid  of  him  at  last^  he 
would  come  swooping  down  on 
them  with  his  resistless  rush — ^the 
hoarse  yell  of  his  pitiless  troopers, 
as  they  charged,  me  only  waning 
of  his  coming.  '  Swift  to  smite  and 
never  to  spare,'  he  did  such  service 
in  the  lost  cause  he  had  drawn  the 
sword  for,  as  men  on  both  sides  talk 
of  yet. 

As  the  Osmanli  troopers  had  fol- 
lowed him  straight  and  unswerving, 
when  he  led  them  through  the 
withering  hail-storm  of  shot  and 
shell,  down  on  the  broken  foe,  his 
stalwart  Virginians,  striking  hard 
and  mercilessly  for  all  they  loved 
and  all  they  had  lost,  rode  behind 
him  now. 

He  led  them  as  they  had  never 
been  led  before. 

So  cool,  so  calm,  when  the  peril 
was  deadliest ;  so  patient,  so  untiring 
in  pursuit;  so  carelessly  reckless 
when  the  right  moment  came,  and 
men  and  horses,  straining  like 
hounds  in  the  leash  might  be  let  slip 
at  last ;  and  the  stretching  gallop  of 
his  gallant  English  hunter  was 
bringing  him  down,  six  lengths  a 
head  of  his  squadron,  first  on  the 
reeling  Northern  line,  'The  Bey' 
got  the  work  of  Paladins  out  of  lus 
men  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
example. 

They  never  knew,  when  they  saw 
the  '  light  of  battle '  gleam  upon  lus 
face,  just  before  he  took  them  into 
fire,  why  the  most  desperate  servioa 
in  a  cause  that  was  not  his,  came 
ever  most  welcome  to  their  leader. 
They  were  fighting  for  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  the  women  of  their 
love ;  he,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  for  a 
soldier's  love  of  the  thing  alone. 

Kone  there  knew  how  the  hamit- 
ing  vision  of  a  woman's  £eu»,  scorn- 
ful and  blighting  in  its  beau^  as  he 
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had  seen  it  last,  eyer  before  his  eyes 
now,  was  driviog  him  to  fling  down 
in  hononr  the  weary  bnrden  of  his 
]if&  None  knew  how,  when  the 
fight  was  ended,  and  scathless,  as 
thongh  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  he 
rode  out  of  the  m§l^,  he  envied,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  the  dead 
that  were  at  peaoe^  lying  on  the 
bloody,  trampled  sod,  with  white, 
calm  i^es,  in  their  last  sleep,  slain 
outright  by  shot  or  steel  that  ever 
paired  him  by.  It  haunted  him 
like  a  cnrse-— the  memory  of  the 
woman  he  had  loved  with  ttie  great 
love  of  his  whole  life.  He  saw  her 
in  her  fatal  beauty,  mocking,  piti- 
less, maddening,  ever,  ever  before 
him— his  evil  angel,  that,  in  bright 
noontide,  or  cold  dead  night— in  the 
midst  of  the  men  he  led,  or  when  he 
sat  alone  by  the  waning  bivouac- 
fires,  as  the  last  stars  were  jialing 
before  the  dawn,  stood  by  him 
still. 

Only  in  the  mad  excitement  of  a 
headlong  charge;  in  desperate 
fighting  against  heavy  odds,  when 
he  and  the  A-nalriTn  who  followed 
him  had  to  hew  and  slash  their  way 
ont  of  Ihe  bristling  square  they  had 
pierced  in  their  first  rush— only 
when,  right  and  left  of  him  men 
went  down  beneath  the  sway  of  his 
sabre  and  '  Bed  Lancer's '  tnunpling 
hoofs— only  when  the  delirium  of 
the  battle  field  was  on  him  could 
he  forget  her.  Only  then,  and  so, 
though  day  by  day  the  ranks  grew 
thinner  and  weaker,  he  had  ever  fresh 
work  for  his  command  to  do. 

Evil  days  for  the  overmatched 
Confi^eracy  came  at  last— days  of 
rebuke  and  blasphemy. 

The  Gettysburgh  'mistake'  let 
in  once  more  the  fierce  tide  of  inva- 
sion from  the  North.  The  Southern 
armies  were  fiJling  back,  fighting 
every  inch  of  ground,  to  their  last 
entrenchments. 

'  The  Bey's'  corps,  separated  by 
some  leagues  from  its  main  sup- 
ports, had  got  henmied  in  by  two 
Federal  colunms  advancing  by  pa- 
rallel routes  to  the  front. 

Between  him  and  safety  lay  the 
heaviest— outnumbering  him  ten- 
fold, and  comprising  two  batteriis 
of  field  artillery.  The  other  was 
advancing  slowly,  but  with  gruu 


pertinacity,  and  closing  in  upon  liia 
flank  and  rear.  He  was  caught,  as 
it  were,  in  a  steel  trap.  Where  ho 
was  now — on  a  long,  level  plateau, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  the  dense 
Yirgim'an  forest,  through  the  rough 
tracks  of  which  the  Federal  divisions 
were  forcing  their  way — he  had 
halted,  as  tiie  autumn  afternoon 
was  closing  in,  to  give  men  and 
horses  breathing-time,  ere  he  led 
them  on  to  one  last  desperate  strug- 
gle to  wrench  themselves  free  from 
the  toils. 

Desperate  it  was  likely  to  be,  he 
knew ;  and  well-nigh  hopeless.  His 
only  chance  was  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  column  in  his  front  in 
one  fierce,  sudden  rush,  before  the 
other  had  time  to  get  up.  That 
once  done,  he  might  reach  the  Con- 
federate outposts  with  perhaps  half 
his  regiment  But  the  odds  against 
him  were  very  heavy — ^heavier  than 
even  those  bold  riders,  whose  ranks 
were  sadly  thinned  now,  but  whose 
pluck  and  confidence  in  their  chief 
were  strong  as  ever,  had  faced  be- 
fore. If  they  fidled  they  knew  their 
fate;  and  this  knowledge  nerved 
every  man  to  do  or  die.  Better  the 
sudden  end  by  shot  or  steel  than 
the  long-drawn  agony  of  death  that 
awaited  them  yonder  in  the  war- 
prisons  of  the  North.  While  the 
girths  were  loosened,  and,  bridle  in 
hand,  the  troopers  sat  or  lay  on  the 
dry,  short  turf,  waiting  the  word  to 
mounts  their  leader,  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, stood  leaning  his  arm  on 
'  Bed  Lancer's '  shoulder,  tranquilly 
finishing  the  brfile-gueule  he  was 
smoking.  Where  were  his  thoughts 
then?  Far  away  across  that  war- 
scarred  land,  and  the  salt  sea— far 
away  from  the  End  whose  shadow, 
was  even  then  upon  him— far  away 
in  the  land  he  had  left,  with  the 
woman  he  had  loved.  Once  more 
her  face  rose  up  before  him — that 
peerless  face  his  eyes  were  wont  to 
feast  upon  in  bygone  days,  that 
seemed  so  long  bygone — her  face 
still,  but  not  as  he  had  seen  it  last, 
now.  Out  of  the  dark,  deep  eyes, 
the  scornful  mocking  look  that  had 
once  stung  him  to  the  soul  had 
faded  quite—'  meek  seemed  the  full 
lips,'  and  the  pale  features  sorrow- 
ful, after  a  proudly  repentant  sort, 
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as  though  she  were  pleading  silently 
with  ti&e  nun  ^om  she  had 
wronged  so  wantonly. 

He  saw  this  in  the  visicm  that 
passed  before  his  eyes  then,  as 
clearly  as  thongh  he  had  seen  her 
Uce  to  fiBU)e.  And  a  keener  pang, 
perhaps,  than  any  she  had  cost  him 
yet,  wrong  him  with  a  new  torture. 

'  Oh,  Valerie !'  his  white  lips  mut- 
tered, 'my  love,  my  love  I    If  you 

loved  me,  after  all?' 

♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

Suddenly  'Bed  Lancer'  snorts 
and  pricks  his  ears.  From  out  the 
dark  woods  yonder  come  a  sharp, 
quick  flash— a  sharper  report  Then 
another,  and  another.  A  moment 
more,  and  with  a  ringing  cheer  of 
ddEUmce,  the  Virginian  out-picket 
comes  galloping  in  on  the  niain 
body,  not  a  saddle  emptied. 

The  Federal  column  is  upon 
them. 

Almost  before  the  word  can  be 
given,  the  ranks  of  troop  and  squa- 
dron are  formed  and  close  up.  Bran- 
don Baleigh,  a  boy-soldier,  the  pet 
of  *  The  Bey's*  command,  and  the 
l^tder  of  the  advanced  party, 
makes  his  report  in  half  a  dozen 
words  to  his  Chief,  and  &lls  back  to 
his  place  at  the  head  of  his  squadron. 

The  fiPB  grows  hotter  as  the  long 
dark  Federal  line  debouches  from 
the  woods  which  have  masked  their 
advance  on  to  the  plateau.  Here 
and  tiiere  in  the  stem,  silent  ranks, 
where,  with  desperate  grip  on  pistol 
and  sabre,  the  Southerners  sit 
motionless  on  their  horses,  waiting 
for  the  word  to  chax^,  a  trooper 
reels  in  his  saddle  and  fiJls  heavily 
on  his  charger's  neck ;  for  i^e  hail 
of  rifle-balls  is  beginning  to  tell. 
But  '  The  Bey/  in  his  place  in  the 
front,  is  waiting  his  time  a  while 
longer,  yet 

It  comes  at  last  With  his  back 
to  the  iron  shower  which  hisses  by 
him  and  tears  up  the  turf  at  his 
horse's  feet,  he  speaks  some  dozen 
words  to  his  men  in  that  tranquil, 
dear  voice  of  his,  which,  for  all  the 
rattle  of  the  musketry,  every  one  of 
them  can  hear  distinctiy. 

Then  he  wheels  round  'Bed  Lan- 
cer '  once  mora  '  Keep  cool,  keep 
straight,  and  keep  together  I'  he 
says—' Now!' 


And,  through  that  deadly  hail,  the 
Virginian  troopers  lide  strugfat  upon 
the  Northern  line. 

They  crush  and  break  it  at  the 
point  which  'The  Bey's'  eye  had 
marked  as  weakest,  vnth  the  sheer 
impetus  of  their  rush. 

But  all  round  them  closeB  the  ste^ 
trap— all  round  that  little  circle  €]i 
horsemen,  who  have  barely  room  to 
swing  the  salnes  that  must  hew 
them  their  -peAh  through  the  iNdat- 
ling  bayonets  to  safely  and  freedom. 
i  Thrice  '  The  Bey '  has  almost  cut 
his  way  out  of  the  frieze.  Thiioe 
the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  has 
barred  him  back.  Bight  and  left  ot 
him  the  saddles  are  emptied,  and, 
dealing  their  last  bittar  blow,  the 
gallant  Southerners  go  down  one  hj 
one,  dying  hard,  as  hunted  wolves 
die ;  but  he  is  scathless  still.  Bran- 
don Baleijgh,  wielding  that  heavy 
sabre  in  his  woman's  hand  with  saoh 
deadly  skill,  as  he  fights  bridle  to 
bridle  with  his  chief,  is  wondeorin^to 
himself  how  much  longer  this  can 
last  The  relics  of  the  Southern 
corps  are  half-beatenby  sheerfatxgne!, 
but '  The  Bey 's '  arm  never  weanes^ 
and,  clear  above  the  tumult  and  the 
din,  his  men  hear  that  calm  stem 
voice  they  know  so  well,  hiHriw^ 
them  close  up  and  strike  together. 
And,  though  all  is  hopeless,  they 
obey  him. 

Not  till  'Bed  Lancer,'  wounded 
to  the  death,  stumbles  and  ftDs, — 
not  till  the  eagle's  feather  whidi  the 
Southern  Leader  wears  goes  down, 
and,  with  his  notehedand  cximsoned 
sabre  broken  in  his  fadl,  '  The  Bey' 
lies  at  last  under  the  thirsty  bajonete 
and  brandished  musket-butts — noi 
till  then  does  the  fight  end.  Tat 
then  barely  a  score  of  Virginians  axe 
left  in  their  saddles. 


Not  dead,  quite;  but  with  his 
going  from  him  fiEist 

They  had  carried  him— Brandon 
Baleigh  and  his  own  men— -when 
the  fight  was  done,  with  what  caie 
and  gentleness  they  could,  to  the 
ruined  and  deserted  fium-faoose 
where  the  Federal  Commander  had 
esteblished  his  temporaiy  head- 
quarters, in  a  swoon  that  was  like 
death  itself.  What  a  Tankae  army 
surgeon  could  do  for  him  was  done 
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then,  and  'The  Bey*  reooTa!ed 
consciousness  onoe  more.  Bat  those 
bayonet-thrasts  he  had  leoeived 
-when  he  lay  under  the  trampling 
hoofe,  disarmed  and  defenoeless,  were 
beyond  healing,  the  medico  said, 
-with  a  grim  shaking  of  his  head,  as 
he  hurried  off  to  look  to  the  wounded 
among  his  own  people. 

'  The  Bey '  lay  on  a  heap  of  bloody 
straw  where  they  had  placed  him, 
-with  Raleigh  kneeling  beside  him; 
speechless  for  a  while,  and  with 
closed  eyes. 

Their  guard  had  left  them  together, 
touched  with  a  kind  of  rough  pity 
for  the  boy's  sorrow  for  his  chief. 
The  gallant  young  Virginian  had 
worshipped  Molyneux  as  a  hero,  and 
bent  over  him  now  tenderly  and 
compassionately  as  a  woman.  For  a 
long  while  nothing  broke  the  silence 
in  the  dismantled  chamber  where 
they  were  but  the  low,  fisunt  breath- 
ing of  the  dying  man.  Presently 
his  eyes  unclosed ;  and,  with  what 
strength  he  had  husbanded  till  then, 
'The  Bey'  spoke  at  last  First,  a 
soldier's  question — How  it  had  gone 
with  them?  The  old  battle-light 
gleamed  in  his  glazing  eyes  once 
more  as  Raleigh  answered  him. 

'We  rode  straight,  I  think,'  he 
said ; '  you  will  tell  them  that,  Bran- 
don,  when  you  get  your  exchange.' 
Then  there  was  another  silence. 
And  then,  with  the  End  so  close 


upon  him, '  The  B^ '  said  words  to 
his  companion  which  Brandon  Ra- 
leigh never  told  of  wh^i  he  told  his 
story,  months  later,  to  Brankston. 
Except  these,  that  were  the  last  that 
human  ears  heard  from  Wilfred 
Molyneux's  lips. 

Under  the  grey  fighting-jacket  he 
wore  lay  a  breastlbiot  of  crimson 
riband— stained,  now,  here  and  there, 
with  a  deeper  dye — a  breastknot 
that  had  been  a  gage  from  Yaldrie 
Yayasour  in  the  days  past  He  held 
it  in  his  hand  now.  AnA  there  came 
a  smile  on  tlus  man's  ashy  lips  none 
ever  saw  there  before— a  smUe  that 
transfigured  the  pain-wrung,  war- 
worn faoe,  eyen  while  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  Death  lay  upon  it,  as 
he  said : 

'  Tell  him  to  give  her  this,  from 
me ;  and  say,  that,  before  all,  beyond 
all,  through  all,  I  loyed  her.' 

Brankston  brought  back  his  mes- 
sage and  his  story  to  England,  by- 
and-by. 

Saye  by  some  few  of  us  'The 
Bey,'  lying  far  away  in  his  nameless 
graye,  with  the  tall  Virginian  grasses 
waving  over  him,  is  forgotten. 

Forgotten,  perhaps,  even  by  her. 

The  Vavasour's  face  tells  no  tales ; 
and,  people  say,  if  he  comes  out  of 
this  Continental  wwr  «n  'Eligible' 
still,  she  means  to  many  ^rinz 
Carl. 

'Buy.' 


THE  OLD  8T0BT. 


I  of  constaacy, 
to  Bj  cfiUcU  start, 
tsnel 


I  WAS  a  woman. 
And  I  raved  of 
And  he  saw  the 
For  he  waa  ite 


He  vhisper*d  low  whea  the 

Of  the  tangled  paths  In  wbrali  men 

And  around  me  all  his  arma  he 

His  eyes  were  on  fire  that  ^aj. 


We  parted:  yes !  hut  I  dang  to  hli% 
And  I  pat  op  my  llpa  to  be  Uased  afiln; 
But  the  laof^iing  eyes  of  the  heav^  gnw  dia. 
And  wen  swollen,  black  with  xain. 


They  came  to  me  when  my  kiraaM 
And  said  he  was  poor  and  toiled  ftr 
They  talk'd  of  rain  and  tears  alooe^ 
And  my  heart  was  doll  as  letjjL 


I  sold  mysdf  la  a  loveless  thfafr 
And  I  walk'd  to  the  altar  and 
For  ny  ksOTt  was  away  wHh  tteprtnnwipiing, 
And  1 17  my  husbaiMra  tfda. 


And  then  they  IsU  their  bribo  aft  arfcet, 
'Twaa  the  save  old  tide  that  IsQitlBSi  told ; 
They  play'd  ob  tbe  strings  of  ■v'lMBtt's  conftlt. 
And  daaAed  my  eyes  with  \ 


Iliad; 


yoa  ask  me  what  of  the  tta  ? 
INvpiid  full  dear  for  my  gbilsh  gned ; 
'Twcre  better,  I  think,  for  a  wmmb  to  die, 
Than  to  Uve  the  life  1  laaA. 

I  am  akne,  bat  atlM  I  can  sbig. 

And  pngr  for  the  ruin  of  winter's  rain. 

For  the  seent  of  the  primrosO'Crown  of  qiring 

Will  retain  to  me  again. 

C.  W.  S. 


MY  SCnEHEaAZABE. 


IONG  vHki  Df  III 
J  Ung  tqaa  old 


And.  Ilkt  Ihc  iptFlt  or  till  KTW, 
So  (ulT.  1  ilinnt  M  hiJt  ■fnld, 

One  vudni  bf  Biy  ddF,  mttir. 

In  perfect  gTKefiilba 
Mr  dwllog— I      ' 

And  u  the  golden,  EllnuiierlDieTe* 
|i«pfn  Hlwat  u.  alt  wt  gain 


TbF  bliEfal  arsliuni 

TiK  wmoiiu  or  1 

ThCMKon  luqulcki 

WliboM-wmUwl 


R  ibwgbt  idU  Mead.- 


Til*  iwr-drupi 
Ehe  p(l)«  and  eb 


Slruige  t  jf  1,  lo  K»th,  ta  nkore  I  [ 

The  loillc  Ibm  Ihit  ehrlDki  disn 

Etnlllit  la  DiT  tmnislni;  hnrt  ehe 

For  her  ilone  it  b«U  or  dH, 

Vf  dirllDE— mr  SdwbemBde  I 
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minster.  At  all  events^  the  West- 
minBter  Smiths,  idth  whom  our 
relationship  was  almost  a  tradition, 
for  that  branch  of  the  fiunily  had 
long  been  settled  there,  and  we  of 
the  country  had  not  seen  the  town 
for  two  generations,  while  it  was 
almost  as  long  since  Westminster 
had  come  down  to  Devonshire — 
well,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  these 
unseen,  mi£iown  city  oonsins  of 
onrs— though  at  other  times  we 
heard  little  of  them — always  re- 
sponded gratefully  and  speedily  on 
receipt  of  the  hampers,  which  twice 
in  the  year,  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  and  a  great  deal  longer, 
too,  I  dare  say,  it  was  the  custom  of 
us  Devonshire  Smiths  to  send  them. 
There  was  the  Midsummer  hamper 
and  the  Christmas  hamper.  No 
matter  what  commonly  filled  the 
former,  it  was  the  Christmas  hamper 
I  was  now  packing,  and  its  contcaits 
I  have  already  told  you. 

The  best  and  safest  way  of  pack- 
ing eggs  is  to  wrap  each  one  sepa- 
rately in  paper,  and  as  you  put  them 
in  the  hamper,  to  fill  up  the  crevices 
with  straw,  or,  bettor  still,  shreds  of 
paper.  Of  all  the  hundreds  I  sent, 
never  was  a  single  Qf^g  of  my  pack- 
ing known  to  break  on  the  long 
journey  to  Westminster,  as  our 
cousins  testified  with  wondering  ad- 
miration. 

Well,  I  had  just  torn  off  a  piece 
of  newspaper  wherewith  to  enfold 
the  egg  I  had  in  my  hand,  when  the 
paragraph  I  have  already  transcribed 
caught  my  eye,  riveted  my  attention, 
and  caused  me  to  suspend  operations 
entirely.  Suspend  operations! — it 
made  me  do  worse  than  that— made 
me  drop  the  egg  in  my  hand,  which 
immediately  smashed  on  the  fioor. 
No  matter,  it  was  only  the  stone 
floor  of  the  kitehen,  where  it  would 
do  no  harm,  though  even  had  it 
been  on  the  new  Brussels  carpet  in 
the  parlour,  I  don't  think  that  I 
should  have  heeded  it  My  thoughte 
had  flown  far  away  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  eggs  or  of  carpets, 
and,  unlike  Alnaschar,  that  unlucky 
downfall  did  not  rouse  me  from  the 
vision  of  my  dream. 

'Christina  Smith' — ^that  was  my 
name,  as  it  had  been  my  motiier's 
before  me.  There  were  many  Smiths 


in  the  world ;  in  my  own  brief  and 
narrow  experience  I  knew  of  xnany 
who  were  nothing  akin  to  us.  But 
Christina,  that  name  was  unique  in 
our  village,  and  since  my  mother 
died,  I  did  not  believe  there  liyed 
another  Christina  Smith  either  theze 
or  any  where  beyond  it.  In  that  case 
the  paragraph  must  be  addressed  to 
me.  But  Messrs.  Budge  and  Ffinch, 
how  should  they  ever  have  heard  of 
me— poor  little  rustic  me!  Mnch 
more  likely,  it  seemed,  that  I  should 
have  heard  of  them,  eminent  London 
attorneys,  yet  I  never  had.  Their 
eminence  was,  by  the  way,  pir  tt 
simple  the  gift  of  my  own  brain. 
Then,  how  should  I  get  to  these 
gentlemen  ?  '  Apply  in  person/  the 
advertisement  said.  Here  was  I, 
living  with  Aunt  Sarah,  all  by  my- 
self, nearly  two  hundred  miles  away 
from  London,  how  i^ould  I  manage 
to  go  there?  I,  who  had  never 
been  out  of  my  native  Devonshire 
all  my  life.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
how,  havilig  heard  of  that  something 
to  my  advantage,  how  could  I  keep 
away?  With  the  wondrous,  the 
infinite  grace  of  thus  unknown,  tiiat 
something  enchanted  and  dazzled 
my  view.  Did  it  mean  w^Edth  ?  and 
how  much  ?  Enough  for  my  &n^ 
to  build,  without  the  help  of  genii, 
a  palace  beautiful  as  Aladdin's.  I 
had  read  with  delight  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  and  they  were  always  a 
ready  book  of  reference  for  my  di^- 
dreams. 

Though  I  had  never  seen,  of 
course  I  had  dreamt  of  my  fuij 
prince  before  now.  I  was  nineteen 
years  old.  Eggs  and  poultry,  the 
matter-of-fact  realities  of  my  every- 
day life,  the  absolute  seclusion  of 
our  pretty  cottage  homo,  embosomed 
in  its  shade  of  trees,  none  of  these 
things  had  sufficed  to  shut  out  the 
visioiL  My  prince  was  not,  however, 
like  my  palace,  after  the  copy  of 
Aladdin.  I  had  always  rather  ob- 
jected to  the  tailor  parentage  of  that 
hero,  as  well  as  a  few  other  things. 
But  the  ideal  prince  would  be  snie 
to  come  to  the  ideal  palace,  and  ideal 
happiness  would  follow  in  his  tanun, 
not  for  myself  only,  but  for  every- 
body I  loved.  ^ 

'Something  to   my  advantage. 
Again  I  read  the  advertisement  on 
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the  piece  of  torn  newspaper^  and 
had  just  decided  to  carry  it  to  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  hear  what  she  would  say 
ahout  it,  when  Martha  came  into  the 
kitchen.  Martha  was  our  maid-of- 
all-work,  a  good  honest  soul  as  ever 
was,  but  plain  in  person,  plain  and 
practical,  too,  in  mind.  She  was 
young— almost  as  young  as  I  was — 
but  I  do  not  believe  she  had  ever 
dreamt  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  an 
ideal  butcher,  baker,  or  fisbrmer's 
man.  She  was  fond  of  me,  though, 
and  I  thought  I  would  tell  my  good 
fortune  to  her  before  I  went  to  Aunt 
Sarah.  Martha's  eye  had  lighted  at 
once  on  the  broken  egg  on  the 
kitchen  floor. 

'Yes,  I  did  it;  but  never  mind, 
Martha,  you  can  get  a  cloth  and 
wash  it  away,  and  the  floor  will  be 
no  worse,  and  eggs  will  soon  be  as 
cheap  as  dirt  to  us,  so  it  doesn't 
matter  for  one  broken.' 

'  Lor,  miss,'  said  Martha,  staring, 
*  then  you  won't  be  for  sending  any 
more  on  'em  to  London  town.  Folks 
don't  reckon  much  of  presents  that's 
no  better  nor  dirt  to  them  as  sends 
'em.' 

This  was  not  worth  a  reply. 

'  Bead  that,  Martha,'  I  said,  giving 
her  the  paper;  but  she  blundered 
80  in  her  spelling  after  she  had 
passed  the  familiar  letters  of  my 
name,  that  I  snatohed  it  away  im- 
patiently, and  read  it  myself  aloud. 
'  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that?* 
There  was  triumph  in  tiie  tone  of 
my  question,  but  Martha's  reply 
dashed  it  just  a  little. 

'  Think,  Was  Ghrissy  I  why  I  think 
as  I  should  like  to  punch  that  Mr. 
Budge's  head  for  him,  if  only  I  could 
get  a  sight  of  him.  Why  couldn't 
he  write  you  a  proper  letter,  and 
send  it  by  the  post,  like  honest  folk 
does,  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  in- 
stead of  putting  your  name  in  the 
newspaper  for  all  the  world  to  stare 
at,  like  that  ?'  Martha  never  doubted 
the  advertisement  was  meant  for  me, 
that  was  pleasant  hearing  for  me  in 
the  midst  of  her  indignant  burst 
'  I  like  his  impudence/  she  finally 
concluded. 

'  But,  Martha,  if  Mr.  Budge  didn't 
know  my  address,  how  could  he 
write  to  me  by  the  post?' 

'  Then  he  might  let  it  alone ;  you 


don't  know  him,  and  if  he  knows  so 
little  of  you,  how  should  he  be  for 
knowing  anything  to  your  advan- 
tage?' 

'  But  suppose  somebody  has  left 
me  a  fortune,  Martha  ?' 

Martha  shook  her  head  in  solemn 
warning. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Ghrissy,  don't  you  be 
for  trusting  and  going  after  that 
bedmani  The  i)arson  preached  the 
other^day  about  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  and  if  s  my  belief  this  here 
Mr.  Budge  is  one  of  them  there 
wicked  creatures.' 

'  Well,  Martha,  Fm  going  to  tell 
Aunt  Sarah  all  about  it,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  sha'n't  do  anything 
she  doesn't  approve.'  And  I  left 
the  kitohen,  and  went  my  way  to 
the  parlour  as  I  spoke. 

Dear  Aunt  Sarah !  There  she  sat 
in  her  old  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  her 
knitting  in  her  hand,  whence  she 
looked  up,  smiling  her  own  bright 
smile  on  me  as  I  entered.  Such  a 
dear  aunt  she  was.  She  had  never 
been  married,  and  she  was  nearly 
fiffy  years  old ;  but  she  wasn't  the 
least  like  an  old  maid,  not  the  least 
bit  fossy  or  fidgetty,  or  prinf^  or 
cross-grained;  she  was  gentle  and 
forbesuring,  not  to  my  shortcomings 
only,  but  to  those  of  the  whole 
world ;  she  had  a  sweet,  loving  tem- 
per, and  was  altogether  more  like 
an  angel  than  any  one  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  was  sweet-looking,  too, 
quite  lovely,  I  thought,  with  her 
small,  delicate  features,  and  neat 
figure,  always  so  exquisitely  though 
BO  plainly  dressed;  her  loveliness 
was  not  in  the  least  impaired  to  my 
eyes  by  the  look  of  habitual  ill- 
health  on  her  face,  and  the  silver 
threads  that  mingled  thickly  with 
her  soft  brown  hair.  She  had  been 
more  than  a  mother  to  me  since  I 
lost  my  own  when  I  was  hardly  ten 
years  old,  and  before  that  I  seemed 
to  have  two  mothers,  for  Aunt  Sarah 
had  always  lived  with  us ;  the  two 
were  much  alike,  and  I  scarcely 
knew  then  which  was  dearest  My 
father  had  died  when  I  was  a  baby, 
and  I  was  an  only  child,  so  now 
Aunt  Sarah  and  I  lived  alone  toge- 
ther, and  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  We  were  poor,  but  had 
enough  for  our  simple  wante  in  the 

a  I  a 
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cottage  which  was  cor  own^enotigh 
and  to  spare — for  besides  the  half- 
yearly  hampers  we  sent  to  the  Smiths 
of  Westminster,  and  to  some  others 
in  onr  own  rank  of  life,  there  were 
those  in  the  Tillage  poorer  than  our- 
selves, who  ble^^d  Annt  Sarah's 
charity  not  once  in  the  half-year, 
but  every  day  of  the  year. 

Well,  then.  Aunt  Sarah  looked  up 
and  smiled  at  my  entrance. 

'Is  the  hamper  packed  akeady, 
Christy  ?'  she  said. 

'  No,  auntie,  dear;  I  came  in  be- 
cause I've  something  to  show  you,' 
and  I  gave  her  the  piece  of  the  news- 
paper. Aunt  Sarah  took  her  spec- 
tacles from  her  pocket;  her  dear 
eyes  had  been  failing  the  last  year 
or  two ;  she  could  knit,  but  not  r^id 
without  glasses.  She  had  soon  ad- 
justed them,  and  glanced  through 
the  few  lines  of  the  advertisement ; 
but  she  did  not  speak  immediately. 
At  length,  almost  with  a  sigh,  she 
said— 

*  We  have  been  very  happy  always, 
Ohrisgy,  haven't  we?  It  is  not  the 
richest  people  who  are  the  happiest, 
dear  child.  I  don't  think  I  would 
wish  for  riches  for  you.  But  this 
mayn't  be  riches,  it  may  be  only  a 
little  lent  you  by  the  good  God  to 
do  good  with.  The  advertisement 
may  not  be  addressed  to  you,  but 
Christina  is  not  a  common  name, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  inquire.  I 
will  write  to  our  cousins  at  West- 
minster— ^it  will  not  be  much  trouble 
for  them  to  go  to  Mr.  Budge's 
office.' 

'Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  but  it  says 
Christina  Smith  is  to  apply  in 
person.  Couldn't  I  go  to  London 
myself?' 

I  was  amazed  at  my  own  teme- 
riiy,  and  Aunt  Sarah  gazed  at  me 
with  as  much  wonder  as  if  I  had 
proposed  a  journey  to  the  moon — 
the  one  seemed  to  her  almost  as 
impracticable  as  the  other.  True, 
we  had  both  of  us  been  to  Exeter 
more  than  once,  and  there  was  rail- 
road all  the  way  from  Exeter  to 
London ;  but  Aunt  Sarah  had  never 
travelled  by  railroad  in  her  life,  had 
never  trusted  me  to  do  so ;  in  her 
young  days  there  had  been  no  such 
mode  of  transit:  railroads,  balloons, 
and  M.  Blondin's  feats  on  the  tight- 


rope, they  were  all  fraught  ^th 
stnmge  peril  in  her  imagiiiatioD. 

'  I  fear  not,  my  darling.  I  ^ronld 
take  you  indeed  if  I  could,  but  yon 
know  the  doctor  told  me  to  avoid 
all  excitement,  and  I'm  afraid  tbe 
journey  would  be  too  much  for  ne. 
I  must  take  care  of  my  poor  health 
for  your  sake,  Chrissy,  till  yon  fa&Te 
somebody  else  to  take  care  of  yoiL* 

How  could  Aunt  Sarah  think  1 
would  be  so  selfish?  I  would  not 
have  had  her  go  for  the  world.  Bnt 
I  was  young  and  strong— I  shoiild 
not  be  a&aid  even  of  the  railway  with 
ite  great  rampant  fire  engine,  and  I 

had  been  thinking .  By  degrees 

I  unfolded  my  plan.  Eaiiner  Mal- 
lard would  drive  me  to  Exeter; 
there  were  the  Bensons  there,  kind 
friends  with  whom  Aunt  Sarah  and 
I  had  both  stayed  before ;  they  would 
be  so  glad  to  give  me  a  bed  for  the 
night;  they  would  take  me  to  the 
raSway  station  the  next  morning, 
see  me  safely  into  the  train,  and  I 
should  reach  London  before  dark, 
even  though  the  time  was  Christ- 
mas, and  the  days  were  short  And 
would  not  the  Westminster  Smiths 
meet  me  there  at  the  station,  and 
let  me  stay  with  them  for  a  week? 
A  week  would  be  quite  sufficient 
time  to  settle  all  my  business  with 
Messrs.  Budge  and  Ffinch— how 
important  I  felt  as  I  uttered  these 
words— and  not  long  enough  for 
dear  Aunt  Sarah  to  feel  lonely,  and 
nuss  me  much.  The  Westminster 
Smiths  had  always  written  sach 
kind  letters  on  receipt  of  the  ham- 
pers, and  manifested  such  warm  in- 
terest in  their  dear  cousin  Christina, 
I  thought  they  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  have  a  week's  visit  from 
her.  I  had  run  on  so  fast  that  Annt 

Sarah  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
word  in,  but  as  she  noted  my  eBge^ 
ness,  her  &ce  had  changed,  and  I 
saw  I  should  persuade  her  according 
to  my  wish.  I  had  told  Martha  I 
should  not  do  anything  Aunt  Sarah 
did  not  approve — ah!  bnt  didnt 
Martha  and  I  both  know  she  never 
in  all  her  life  refused  her  approval 
to  anything  on  which  I  set  my 
heart,  when  it  was  not  absolntely 
wrong?  And  there  was  no  wrong 
in  my  going  to  London. 
Aunt  Sarah  demurred  a  little  at 
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first  to  my  Btaying  a  week  with  the 
Westminster  Smiths;  they  might 
not  like  it,  and  conld  not  well  re- 
fiiae,  if  she  asked  it  as  a  &Toar. 
And  she  didn't  like  asking  favonrs 
of  people  without  being  able  to 
make  tiiem  some  retnm.  I  sug- 
gested the  hampers  might  be  looked 
npon  as  a  retom^  and  we  might 
send  them  oflener,  one  again  in  the 
spring,  instead  of  waiting  till  mid- 
sonuner.  Bat  annt  said  she  could 
not  look  upon  the  hampers  in 
that  light,  they  were  only  oy  way 
of  keeping  up  the  &mily  feeling 
and  immemorial  custom.  And  then 
a  bright  idea  struck  her. 

'Suppose,  Chiiasy/  she  said, 
'  that  when  I  write  to  propose  that 
yon  should  spend  a  week  at  West- 
minster, I  were  to  inyite  one  of  our 
cousins  to  return  with  you  to  visit 
us  in  Devonshire.  The  last  letter 
said  Eliza  Jane  was  delicate.  I  am 
sure  our  pure  country  air  would  be 
of  service  to  her;  for  my  own  part 
I  wonder  how  delicate  people  can 
live  at  all  in  the  heart  of  a  horrible 
great  city.  Yes,  I  will  invite  Eliza 
Jane— I  believe  she  is  the  one  who 
is  just  of  your  age,  Chrissy.' 

I  agreed  cordially  in  the  invita- 
tion to  Eliza  Jane.  'And  you'll 
write  to-morrow,  auntie,  dear  ?  And 
when  may  I  go?  I  should  like  the 
hamper  to  arrive  before  me  to  pre- 
pare my  way.' 

*  My  dear,  don't  impute  interested 
motives  to  your  cousins,  of  which 
they  are  probably  incapable.  I  feel 
sure  they  will  love  you  for  yourself 
when  they  come  to  know  you.  Yes, 
I'll  write  by  to-morrow's  post,  and 
yon  shall  go— let  me  see — ^I  should 
like  you  to  spend  GhristmasHlay 
at  home  with  me— suppose  you  start 
on  the  27  th — that  is  if  we  hear  they 
can  do  with  you  at  Westminster  ?' 

How  good  Aunt  Sarah  was  to  me  I 
I  knew  how  she  would  miss  me 
during  that  one  short  week— me, 
who  had  never  been  separated  from 
her  for  a  single  day  before ;  I  knew 
how  she  would  magnify  and  dread 
for  me  the  dangers,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  the  journey,  yet  she  said  not 
one  word  further  against  it,  but  on 
the  contrary  with  her  sweet  smiling 
face  did  all  she  could  to  help  me  on 
my  way.    I  told  her  what  Martha 


had  said,  and  she  laughed  at  poor 
Mr.  Budge  being  so  arbitrarily 
turned  into  a  wolf. 

'I  dare  •say  he's  a  very  worthy 
man,  my  dear,*  said  Axmt  Saxsh. 
*  Ejiowledge  about  property  and 
things  of  that  sort  comes  in  the 
way  of  their  business  to  lawyers, 
and  it's  quite  a  common  thing,  I 
believe,  to  advertise  in  the  news- 
papers for  the  persons  who  have  a 
claim,  whom,  indeed,  they  could 
address  in  no  other  way,  being  ig- 
norant of  thdr  place  of  residence.' 

One  more  request  I  urged  on 
Aunt  Sarah. 

'  You  won't  tell  them  at  West- 
minster why  I  want  to  go  to 
London,  only  say  I  have  some 
business  to  settle,  let  me  teU  my 
own  story  when  I  get  there.  I 
must  tell  Martha  to  be  silent  too.' 

And  Aunt  Sarah  promised  it 
should  be  in  this  also  as  I  wished ; 
and  then  I  kissed  her,  and  thanked 
her  many  times,  before  I  ran  away 
to  finish  packmg  my  hamper. 

The  hamper  was  despatehed,  the 
letter  written  and  posted  the  next 
day.  In  due  time  came  the  answer. 
The  Westminster  Smiths  pndsed 
the  quality  of  goose  and  turkey, 
butter  and  eggs,  and  were  profose 
in  their  thanks  to  the  donors.  They 
thought  it  very  friendly,  too,  of 
Cousin  Chrissy  that  she  should  pro- 
pose to  come  and  see  them ;  a  warm 
welcome  was  awaiting  her,  and  they 
hoped  she  would  find  she  liked 
them  well  enough  to  stay  longer 
than  a  week.  If  she  would  say 
what  time  she  would  leave  Exeter, 
&ther  would  know  when  the  train 
reached  London,  and  would  meet  it 
on  arrival.  Perhajra,  also.  Cousin 
Chrissy  would  be  so  good  as  to 
give  some  description  of  herself  or 
the  dress  she  wore,  to  be  a  sort  of 
guide  to  &ther  in  the  large  London 
station  where  so  many  people  were 
for  ever  coming  and  going.  For 
similar  help  to'  Cousin  Chnssy  the 
writer  addM— father  was  short  and 
stout,  wore  a  grey  overcoat,  had  a 
red  &oe  and  no  whiskers.  Then 
followed  many  thanks  for  the  in- 
vitation to  Eliza  Jane,  who  was, 
indeed,  as  usual,  fax  from  well ;  and 
the  doctor  said  change  of  air  was  all 
she  wanted;   but  Eliza  Jane  was 
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shy  of  stzangers,  so  perhaps  it  wonld 
be  better  to  leave  arrangmg  aboat 
her  Tisit  to  Deyonshize  ontil  she 
had  seen  her  Ck)iifiin  Ghrissy. 

Sachwas  the  sum  and  sabstance 
of  the  letter.  It  could  not  have 
been  kinder.  No  impertinent  cori- 
osiiy  was  betrayed  as  to  the  nature 
of  my  business,  it  was  never  so 
mnch  as  named.  The  thought 
struck  me  that  very  possibly  my 
cousins  imagined  it  a  mere  ruse  and 
pretext,  and  that  my  journey  was 
undertaken  simply  that  I  might  see 
them,  and  the  great  city  where  they 
lived.  What  more  likely  than  such 
a  wish  on  my  part?  What  more 
unlikely  than  that  a  girl  of  nineteen 
— they  knew  my  age,  it  having  been 
some  time  ago  by  letter  compared 
and  found  to  be  the  same  as  £liza 
Jane's —  what  more  unlikely  than 
that  I  should  have  business  in 
London?  Yet,  likely  or  not,  I  had 
—hadn't  I? 

The  letter  could  not  have  been 
kinder,  I  have  said ;  yet  a  very  short 
time  after  I  had  read  it.  Aunt  Sarah 
remarked  I  was  looking  unusually 
grave,  and  asked  me  the  reason.  I 
blushed,  and  hesitated. 

*  1  was  only  thinking  —  only 
hoping  that  all  my  cousins  would 
not  be  short  and  stout,  and  have 
red  jfooes,'  I  said  at  length. 

Aunt  Sarah  laughed. 

'  Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it,  Ohrissy  ? 
We  may  hope  that  Eliza  Jane  at 
least  will  be  an  exception,  as  she  is 
delicate.  By  the  way,  how  will  yon 
describe  yourself,  my  dear  ?' 

And  Aunt  Saxah  looked  at  me 
with  such  peculiar  meaning  vpl  her 
eyes,  that  I  felt  myself  blush  still 
deeper  as  I  replied — 

'  I  shall  leave  that  for  you  to  do. 
Aunt  Sarah.  Tou  wrote  the  first 
letter,  and  you  must  write  this  one 
too.' 

And  she  did  so. 

Christmas-day  came  and  went  A 
glorious  day  it  was— not  a  cloud 
necking  the  brilliancy  of  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Aunt  Sarah  and  I  walked 
between  hedgerows  where  the  bright 
holly  berries  grew  thickly  on  both 
sides  of  us,  to  morning  service  at 
the  church,  which  art  had  decorated 
ahnoet  as  luxuriantly,  if  less  taste- 
ftdly,  perhaps,  with  the  same  colours 


of  red  and  green.  We  joined  wiib 
our  good  clergyman  in  the  thanks- 
giving of  xmiversal  Ghristendom; 
then  we  walked  home  by  the  same 
way  we  had  come,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  happy  day  alone  to- 
gether. Never  was  GhristmaB-day 
before  that  Aunt  Sarah  had  been  so 
cheerful,  so  merry,  though  I  was  to 
leave  her  the  day  after  the  marrow, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  was 
she  who  kept  up  my  flagging 
spirits,  for  now  the  time  drew  so 
near,  I  began  to  feel  rather  fiight- 
ened  and  nervous,  not  of  any  lancied 
terrors  of  the  journey,  bnt  of  the 
strange  men  and  women  at  the  end 
of  it 

The  next  day  my  box  was  packed; 
I  put  all  my  best  thing^  into  it»  fior 
I  did  not  want  Westminster  to  be 
ashamed  of  its  country  cousin;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  lay  the 
certificato  of  my  baptism,  which  it 
was  Aunt  Sarah's  thought  I  should 
take,  to  prove  to  Messrs.  Budge  and 
Ffinch  we  truth  of  my  pretension 
to  be  called  Christina  Smith.  Mr. 
Hunter,  our  clergyman,  had  mani- 
fested a  little  curioeily  when  it  had 
been  requested  of  him,  but  Aunt 
Sarah  had  ;managed  to  satisfy  him 
without  revealing  what  I  was  so 
anxious  to  keep  a  secret 

Then  came  the  day  of  my  d^MT- 
ture,  and  the  hour  when  Farmer 
Mallard  drew  up  in  his  dog^aart 
before  our  door.  Aunt  Sarah  kissed 
me  fondly,  and  whispered  to  me 
just  at  the  last  not  to  stay  much 
longer  than  a  week  if  I  ootdd  help 
it  And  I  shook  hands  with  Martha, 
and  bade  her  not  think  of  me  as 
another  little  Bed  Biding  Hood 
going  into  the  forest,  otherwise  the 
city,  to  be  eaten  by  a  wolf,  for 
Murtha's  looks  were  uncommonly 
lugubrious. 

My  boxes — I  had  two — were 
hoisted  into  the  cart,  I  was  helped 
by  Farmer  Mallard  to  my  own  seat 
at  his  side,  and  the  next  minute  we 
were  off.  I  looked  back  to  wave  a 
last  farewell  to  Aunt  Sarah  and 
Martha,  still  standing  at  the  gate. 
Farmer  Mallard  drove  fbst,  and  the 
bay  mare  was  a  good  one;  in 
another  minute  'the  Nest' — sows 
called  our  pretty  home— was  com- 
pletely out  of  sights  but  I  oould 
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fitill  hear  the  lond^  Tehementadienz 
of  Bover^  onr  dog.  By  the  time  his 
Toioe  had  died  away  in  the  distance 
•we  were  in  the  village,  where  ahnost 
•every  honse  tamed  out  one  or  more 
men,  women,  or  children,  smiling, 
enrtseying,  touching  hat  or  cap  in 
greeting,  for  every  one  knew  of  my 
joamey»  and  it  was  quite  an  event 
to  them.  London  was  such  a  long 
way  off,  and  such  a  wcmderfol  place 
in  the  village  mind. 

Exeter  itself  was  thirty  miles  off, 
60  we  had  a  long  drive  before  us, 
Earmer  Mallard  and  I  together. 
We  had  not  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  though  our  hearts  were  full 
of  good  wiU.  As  we  passed  from 
the  known  into  the  farther  and  less 
familiar  country,  I  made  a  few  re- 
marks on  its  aspect,  with  which  my 
companion  always  agreed.  It  was  a 
fine,  bright  day,  but  the  air  was 
ehflurp,  and  he  was  constantly  hoping 
I  did  not  feel  cold,  and  heaping 
rags  and  all  kinds  of  wraps  around 
me  to  prevent  it  Sometunes,  too, 
be  ventured  what  he  considered  a 
good-humoured  joke,  likely  to  please 
me. 

'I  don't  expect  as  I  shall  ever 
liave  the  pleasure  of  driving  you 
back  from  Exeter,  Miss  Ghrissy.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  hope  you  will  in  a 
week,  Farmer  Mallard.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  leave  Aunt  Sarah  for 
longer.' 

But  the  &rmer  smiled,  shook  his 
head,  and  said — ^'Ah !  but  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  know  a  rose  when 
fhey  see  one  in  London  even.  Maybe 
there'll  be  some  one  who  won't  be 
for  letting  you  come  back.' 

*  Nobody  should  keep  me  against 
my  will,'  I  said,  stoutly. 

'  But  there's  no  knowing,'  he 
proceeded ;  '  perhaps  you'll  like  the 
citizens,  when  you  see  them,  better 
than  us  country  bumpkins.  I  hope 
not  though,'  he  addei ;  '  for  there's 
no  manner  of  doubt  the  country's 
the  best  for  the  roses  themselves — 
they'll  soon  fisde  and  grow  pale  in 
the  town.'  • 

The  vision  of  my  cousin  of  West- 
minster with  the  led  &ce,  as  he  had 
been  described  to  me,  here  crossed 
my  mind,  but  I  did  not  communi- 
cate that  fiict  to  Farmer  Mallard, 
though   it  might  have  convinced 


him  there  were  exceptions  to  his 
rule  of  town  palk>r. 
^  We  were  now  rapidly  approaching 
Exeter;  the  pictareeque  suburban 
villas,  sparsely  scattered  at  first, 
became  more  and  more  frequent, 
xmtil  at  length  we  were  rattling 
through  the  streets,  passing  shops  * 
that  riveted  all  my  attention ;  those 
of  London  surely  could  hanlly  be 
more  magnificent. 

The  Bensons  lived  out  of  the  way 
of  the  shops,  in  a  more  retired  part 
of  the  town.  They  received  me  very 
kindly,  extending  also  their  welcome 
to  Farmer  Mallud,  as  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  mine,  though  he  was 
personally  unknown  to  them.  It  was 
too  far  to  drive  sixty  miles  in  one 
day;  indeed  iiie  &rmer  had  too 
much  regard  for  his  &vourite  mare 
to  have  intended  such  a  thing;  but 
his  idea  of  putting  up  at  an  hotel 
until  the  morning  was  so  decisively 
negatived  by  the  hospitable  Bensons, 
that  he  was  forced  to  yield  and  ac- 
cept the  shelter  of  their  roof  and 
partake  of  the  fruit  of  their  vine. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  at 
least  I  can  answer  for  myself:  I  am 
not  sure  the  farmer  felt  quite  at 
his  ease  among  these  town-bred 
strangers.  The  Miss  Bensons  had 
been  in  London  more  than  once,  and 
very  kindly  wrote  down  for  me  a 
list  of  all  the  most  wonderftd  sights, 
which  I  must  on  no  account  neglect 
to  see.  I  must  stay  a  night  with 
them  on  my  return,  and  entertain 
them  with  an  account  of  my  visit 
I  said  hesitatingly,  perhaps  my 
cousin  Eliza  Jane,  might  be  with 
me,  we  had  invited  her  to  come  and 
stay  with  us.  Whereupon  the 
friendly  Bensons  declarod  they 
should  be  delighted  to  see  Eliza 
Jane  for  my  Bake,  as,  indeed,  any  or 
all  the  Smiths  of  Westminster.  I 
thought  to  myself  in  that  case  their 
house  should  be  made  of  Lidia-rub- 
ber,  for  these  Smiths  were  a  family 
of  ten,  without  reckoning  father  and 
mother,  both  of  whom  were  living. 
But  with  many  thanks  I  promised 
for  myself  and  Eliza  Jane.  Then 
Farmer  Mallard  must  come  also,  to 
be  ready  to  drive  us  home  again  the 
next  day.  And  the  former  bowed, 
and  thanked,  and  promised  too. 

When  this  had  been  settled  we  all 
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went  to  bed.  DJiecily  after  bieak* 
fast  the  next  mornizig,  Fanner  Mal- 
lard took  his  departure,  and  about 
half  an  hour  later  the  Miss  Bensons, 
with  their  &ther,  acoompanied  me  to 
the  ndlwaj  station. 

Mr.  Benson  took  my  ticket  for  me 
— ^a  second-class  ticket,  for  I  would 
not  let  my  journey  cost  more  than  I 
could  help ;  but  if  that  '  scmiething 
to  my  adTantage'  turned  up  all 
right,  I  had  whispered  to  Aunt 
Suah  I  would  come  oack  enthroned 
on  cushions,  in  the  first-class,  like 
any  grand  lady  of  them  all.  Mr. 
and  the  Miss  Bensons  looked  into  all 
the  second-class  carriages,  and  made 
inquiry  of  their  occupants;  it 
seemed,  howeyer,  there  was  nobody 
going  through  to  London  in  any 
carriage  that  was  not  full  already. 
The  Bensons  regretted  this ;  but  I 
had  no  thought  of  any  possible 
danger  of  being  left  by  myself  in  the 
carriage,  and  quite  contentedly  took 
my  seat  beside  two  very  respectable 
looking  old  ladies,  who  were  going 
some  distance,  they  said,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  me  so  far.  Afew  last 
words  with  the  Bensons  at  the  win- 
dow, then  the  shrill  whistle  sounded 
and  we  were  off. 

How  nice  it  was !  Such  smooth 
rapid  progress  I  I  had  thought 
Farmer  Mallard  drove  fast,  but  the 
pace  was  nothing  to  this,  and  I  liked 
the  railroad  the  best  of  the  two.  I 
suspect  it  was  the  novelty  of  tbe 
thing  influenced  my  decision,  for 
now  that  I  am  more  used  to  railway 
trnvelling  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
Then,  however,  I  found  the  railroad 
chflxming.  The  Miss  Bensons.  had 
given  me  a  book,  a  most  delicious 
novel,  th^  said,  but  I  couldn't  read 
a  word  of  it.  It  was  fax  greater 
pleasure  to  sit  watching  tbe  flying 
fields,  trees,  and  hedgerows,  the 
numberless  villages  and  towns,  the 
cattle  which  started  at  our  ap- 
proach. I  told  the  two  old  ladies  I 
had  never  been  on  the  railroad  before, 
and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  my  delight. 
Then  there  was  the  excitement  of 
watching  the  people  who  got  in  and 
out  at  the  various  stations.  At 
length  we  stopped  at  one  larger  and 
more  bustling  than  any  we  had  yet 
passed,  and  titie  door  of  our  carriage 
was  opened  to  admit  a  passenger. 


The  new-comer  was  a  youn^ 
gentleman.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
exactly  handsome,  but  he  had  a  face 
that  pleased  me,  so  bright  and  in- 
genuous looking.  The  old  ladies 
eyed  him  narrowly,  at  first,  as  it  ap- 
peared, with  some  suspicion,  whicb, 
however,  they  could  not  maintain 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  then  they 
smiled,  and  looked  as  serene  and 
contented  as  before. 

At  this  station  we  had  been  asked 
to  show  our  tickets,  and  it  was  Bc»ae 
little  time  before  I  thought  of  re- 
turning mine  to  its  former  place  of 
security  in  my  purse.  As  I  did  so  I 
observed  the  writing  on  it  for  the 
first  time. 

*  Bear  me,'  I  exclaimed,  in  sudden 
distress,  'they've  given  me  a  wrong 
ticket  This  says  Exeter  to  Fad- 
dington,  and  if  s  London  I  want  to 
goto.    Whall  fiAoC  I  do  ?• 

But  the  two  old  ladies  laughed, 
and  the  young  gentleman  smiled 
such  a  pleasant  smile,  that  it  reas- 
sured me  immediately. 

'  It's  all  right,  my  dear,'  said  one 
^of  the  ladies,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak  for  laughing.  'There  are  a 
great  many  staticxis  in  London,  and 
the  one  you  will  stop  at  is  called 
Paddington.'  Then  turning  to  the 
young  gentleman,  she  added, '  This 
young  lady  is  going  to  pay  her  first 
visit  to  London.' 

He  smiled  again.  'I  am  going  to 
London  too/  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  as  pleasant  as  his  smile, '  but  I 
re^et  to  say  not  for  the  filrst  time.' 
I  was  wondering  why  he  should 
regret  it,  when  he  seemed  to  read 
my  thought,  and  continued, '  There 
is  such  pleasure  in  the  fredmeas  of 
the  first  tima  London  seemed  such 
a  grand  place  to  me  when  I  saw  it 
first,  and  now  by  familiarity  its 
magnificence  is  sadly  lessened.' 

I  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
idea  that  it  was  not  proper  for  a 
young  girl  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  a  stranger,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  not  been  introduced  to  her,  of 
whose  name  and  station  she  was 
ignorant.  Yet  that  circumstances 
altered  cases  I  had  heard  also;  was 
not  the  presence  of  these  two  old 
ladies  a  sufficient  safeguard  ?  They 
would  check  me  if  they  considered  I 
was  not  behaving  properly,  and  I 
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fhonght  I  Bhonld  like  to  speak  to 
the  young  man^  who  was  looking 
towards  me,  and  who  had  spoken 
so  pleasantly.  So  I  yentmed,  with 
some  timidity,  to  tell  him  what  I 
had  before  told  the  ladies,  that  it 
was  not  only  my  first  yisit  to  Lon- 
don, but  that  it  was  the  first  time  I 
had  everbeen  on  the  railroad.  'And 
I  like  it  so  much/  I  conclnded. 
And  the  ladies  did  not  check  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  looked  qnite 
pleased  with  me,  and  with  the  yonng 
man,  too,  as  he  smilingly  answered 
me — 

'Indeed.  And  I  haye  known 
more  of  railroads  than  of  anything 
besides  all  my  life;  for  my  &ther  is 
an  engineer  employed  in  their  oon- 
straction,  and  I  am  learning  the 
same  business.'  And  then  he  told 
ns  where  was  his  home,  and  how  he 
was  now  going  to  spend  a  fortnights 
holiday  with  an  nnde  and  cousins 
in  the  metropolis.  And  more  pleasant 
c<myer8ation  foUowed,  until  about 
an  hour  later,  one  of  the  ladies  said 
tome — 

'  My  sister  and  I  are  now  nearly 
arriyed  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

We  get  out  at .    I  am  quite 

sorry  to  say  good-bye,  but,'  she 
added,  addressing  the  yoxmg  gentle- 
man, '  I  think  we  may  trust  you  to 
take  care  of  her.' 

He  looked  yery  pleased,  as  he 
bowed,  and  said  '  Thuik  you, — in- 
deed you  may,  madam.' 

Then  the  train  stopped,  and  the 
ladies  got  out,  with  kind  good-byes, 
and  we  two  were  alone  in  the  car- 
riage together.  My  companion's 
manner  was  eyen  more  respectful 
than  before.  No  matter  what  we 
talked  about— subjects  did  not  fail 
us,  and  our  tete-a-tete  ran  on  plea- 
santly and  uninterruptedly,  till  tiie 
train  stopped  again,  and  an  old 
gentleman,  with  a  yery  stem,  cross 
&ce  took  his  seat  in  our  carriage. 
He  took  out  a  newspaper  immedi- 
ately. We  dropped  our  yoices 
almost  to  a  whisper,  that  we  might 
not  disturb  his  reading,  yet  I 
i^oticed  that  he  often  glanced  at  us 
oyer  the  comers  of  the  paper,  and 
that  when  he  did  so  his  fauoe  was 
sterner  than  oyer,  and  seemed  in- 
tended to  reproye  us.  But  we  did 
not  much  heed  his  reproyal,  we  had 


done  no  wrong,  and  felt  no  repent- 
ance. Besides,  who  made  him  a 
ruler  oyer  us? 

Presently  the  train  stopped  at 
Beading. 

'  Only  thirty  miles  to  London  now,' 
said  my  companion ;  he  said  it  in  a 
tone  of  regret,  as  if  he  would  be  sorry 
when  the  journey  came  to  an  end. 
PerhajM  my  fiftce  told  him  I  was 
sorry  too,  for  I  did  feel  sorry  in  my 
heart ;  there  was  no  impatience  there 
to  meet  the  short,  stout,  red-faced 
cousin  in  the  grey  coat,  who  would 
be  waiting  for  me  at  Paddington ;  and 
as  for  that  'something  to  .my  ad- 
yantage/ 1  could  not  dutch  it  on  the 
instant,  howeyer  impatient  I  might 
be. 

The  railway  porter  was  now  look- 
ing at  our  tickets — what  was  the 
matter  that  he  should  eye  me  so 
suspiciously  ? 

'  My  ticket's  all  right  ?'  I  said,  in 
a  tone  of  some  littie  resentment. 
The  man  laughed  impertinently. 

'  Quite  right,'  he  replied, '  and  it 
strikes  me  I  ye  about  found  the  right 
ticket  too.' 

He  closed  the  door  again  and  dis- 
appeEured.  What  did  he  mean?  I 
looked  inquiringly  at  my  two 
trayelling  companions;  the  young 
one  appeared  as  much  surprised, 
and  a  good  deal  more  indignant  than 
myself,  the  elder  neither  surprised 
nor  indignant,  only  yery  graye  and 
seyere.  There  had  been  time  to 
look  at  all  the  tickets— why  was  not 
the  train  going  on?  I  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  puzzled  by  this  new 
wonder,  when  the  door  of  our  car- 
riage was  again  thrown  open,  and 
the  same  porter  showed  himself, 
this  time  with  two  companions, 
eyidently  railway  officials  also,  of 
higher  rank  than  himselt 

'  I  fear  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  stopping  your  joum^,  young 
lady,'  one  of  them  saod  to  me.  '  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  alight?' 

'But  why?'  I  asked,  in  utter 
amazement  '  I  wish  to  go  to  Lon- 
don.   I  am  expected  there.' 

'No  doubt,'  was  the  cool  reply; 
'  but  it  is  my  duty  to  preyent  it' 

His  duty  I  How  could  that  be? 
I  had,  indeed,  had  no  preyious  ex- 
perience of  railway  trayelling,  but  I 
could  not  think  passengers  were 
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liable  to  be  stopped  without  being 
told  the  leafion  why,  at  any  moment 
iigainst  their  will. 

I  most  be  dreaming,  snrely,  or 
this  could  not  be  ciyilized  England. 
The  proceeding  was  nncommonly 
like  wnat  I  had  imagined  of  a  set  of 
lawless  banditti,  though  I  did  not 
think  a  bandit  would  talk  about  his 
duty — ^his  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
rather,  it  would  be.  This  man  was 
a  hypocrite  into  the  baigain. 

*  I  must  repeat  my  request  that 
you  will  leaye  the  carriage,'  he  went 
on,  seeing  that  I  did  not  moTe : '  the 
train  cannot  be  kept  waiting  any 
longer;  some  of  the  passengeis  axe 
■abfeady  very  impatient' 

'  At  least  you  will  tell  the  young 
lady  your  reason  for  this  strange 
behayiour/  said  the  young  gentle- 
man—he had  told  me  his  name  be- 
fore this,  and  I  will  call  him  Mr. 
Meredith — ^whose  indignation  would 
no  longer  let  him  be  silent. 

'I  have  very  little  doubt  you 
know  it  as  well  as  she  does  herself,' 
the  wretch  laughed  in  reply.  'Ck)me, 
now,  this  won't  do/  he  added,  as  we 
both  professed  our  utter  ignorance, 
and  ha  took  a  paper  from  ins  pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  Mx.  Meredith. 

My  curiosity  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained ;  I  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
and  this  was  what  I  read : 

'A  hundred  poxmds  reward. 
WhereasayouDglaay,aged  2o,of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  height,  5  feet 
4  inches,  dark-brown  hair  and  eyes, 
fair  and  brilliant  complexion,  left 
her  home  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  27th : 
whoeyer  is  the  means  of  restoring 
her  to  her  distracted  parents,  shall 
receive  the  above  reward.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  young  lady  has  made,  or 
will  endeavour  to  make,  her  way  to 
London,  probably  by  the  Great  Wesir 
<6m  Bailway.  She  wore,  on  leaving 
home,  a  black  silk  dress,  black  vel- 
vet jacket^  and  hat  with  grey  gull's 
feather.  It  is  not  known  that  she 
has  a  companion  in  her  flight.  The 
address  of  the  young  lady's  friends 
can  be  ascertained  immediately  firom 
Messrs.  Cannon  &  Co.,  solidtors, 
Barnstaple,  Devon.' 

'  And  you  think  I  am  that  young 
lady?  Loideed  you  are  mistaken,'  I 
cried  vehementiy.  'My  home  is  in 
Devonshire,  but  nowhere  near  Barn- 


staple; and,  indeed,  I  have  not  nm 
away  from  it  And  I  have  no  parents ; 
and  my  friends  will  be  greatly 
alarmed  if  I  do  not  reach  London 
this  afternoon.' 

*  Ton  can  send  a  telegram  to  your 
friends,  if  what  you  say  is  true ;  but 
the  description  agrees  too  exactly 
for  us  to  lose  sight  of  you.  The 
young  gentleman  can  proceed  on  his 
journey  to  London,  and  inform  thoea 
by  whom  you  are  expected  of  the 
reason  of  your  detention.  We  are 
not  authorized  to  detain  him  also.' 
The  man  smiled  significantly  as  he 
spoke;  he  evidently  doubted  my 
being  expected  by  anybody. 

'  But  he  doesn't  kiM>w  my  Mends,' 
I  said,  anger  and  indignation  waxing 
stronger  every  moment;  'I  never 
saw  mm  before  this  morning.' 

There  was  a  stiU  broader  gim  on 
the  &ces  of  the  three  railway  officials, 
and  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
severe  face  now  for  the  first  time  let 
his  yet  severer  voice  be  heard. 

'Then  allow  me  to  say' — ^itwas 
me  he  addressed — ^' allow  me  to  aaj 
that  your  behaviour,  so  familiar  ana 
confidfflitial,  was  highly  indeooroosL 
If  it  had  been  one  of  my  own 
daughters,  I  should  have  thought 
no  punishment  too  severe  to  inflict 
on  such  levity.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  story  that  you  are  strangers. 
I  suspected  an  elopement  &om  tiie 
first  moment  I  entered  the  carriage.' 

'You  are  a  wicked  and  cruel  old 
man,'  I  exclaimed,  as  my  passionate 
tears  broke  forth  like  rain;  'aadi 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  be 
the  fatherless  orphan  I  am,  than 
have  you  for  my  father.' 

'  Come,  miss,  dont  make  a  scene,' 
the  porter  said,  not  unkindly ;  '  if  U 
do  no  manner  of  good,  and  you  aie 
really  trying  the  passengers'  pa- 
tience too  far.  If  you  won't  etop 
out  willingly,  I  shall  have  to  cany 
you.' 

Drying  my  tears  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  I  did  their  bidding,  and  stepped 
on  to  the  platform;  but  what  was 
my  suroiise  when  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Meredith  had  followed  me. 

'It  is  of  no  importance  that  I 
should  reach  London  to-day,'  he 
said.  '  I  cannot  leave  you  alond  and 
unjprotected.  Those  two  good  old 
ladues  trusted  you  to  my  caie,  you 
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know,  and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my 
word ;  that  is^  if  you  mil  allow  me 
to  stay  and  look  after  yon.' 

*  Oh !  thank  yon/  I  said  wannly, 
for  I  felt  80  lonely  and  frightened 
that  the  idea  of  his  friendly  presence 
was  an  inexpressible  relief;  'only/ 
I  added  afterwards^  'only  will  it 
not  confirm  their  dreadful  sns- 
pidons  ?' 

'Never  mind/  was  his  soothing 
reply;  'innocence  like  yours  can 
aflKml  to  be  suspected/ 

The  porters  were  now  inquiring 
of  me  whether  I  had  any  luggage  I 
should  wish  taken  out  of  the  train : 
they  hurried  me  forwEurd  when  I 
answered  in  the  afi^mative.  My 
two  modest  boxes  soon  stood  beside 
me  on  the  platform,  and  again  those 
horrid  men  smiled  as  one  of  them 
commented  on  the  address. 

'Miss  Smith!  That's  a  com- 
monish  name,  isn't  it?' 

I  took  no  apparent  notice  of  his 
insolence,  though  I  had  difficulty  in 
keeping:  back  the  tears  from  again 
starting  to  my  eyes  as  they  followed 
the  trsan,  which  was  now  in  motion. 
Another  moment  and  it  was  out  of 
sight.  I  was  left  behind  unmis- 
tuiably,  in  miserable  uncertainty 
what  was  to  be  done  with  me,  for  so 
much  at  least  was  clear,  I  was  no 
longer  a  free  i^nt  The  superior 
official,  addressing  me  with  far  more 
respect  and  deference  than  his  in- 
ferior had  done,  roused  me  from  the 
reverie  into  which  I  had  &llenby 
offering  to  conduct  me  to  the  tele- 
graph office  if  I  wished  to  communi- 
cate with  my  friends. 

I  stopped  to  consider.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  leave  Aunt  Sarah  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  befiedlen  me? 
Better  to  let  her  lie  down  to  rest 
that  night  in  the  happy,  confident 
belief  that  I,  at  the  same  hour,  was 
zesting  in  peaoefid  securify  beneath 
my  relatives'  roof  at  Westminster, 
than  to  disturb  her  mind  with  horri- 
ble, nervous  fefos,  to  cause  her  to 
suffer  anguish  by  a  revelation  of  the 
truth?  Itwould  certainly  make  her 
ill,  and  she  always  so  delicate.  Be- 
sides^ how  could  she  help  me?  She 
oould  not  herself  come  to  me ;  what 
could  she  do?  No;  I  decided  to 
send  no  telegram  to  Aunt  Sarah. 
Knowing  my  own  int^griiy,  I  tmsted 


my  journey  could  not  be  long\tired 
layed,  and  that  by  to-monoVs  eve^)iie 
ing  post  I  might  be  able  to  write  tO^'s 
her  of  my  safe  arrival  in  West- 
minster. Mr.  Smith,  however^  must 
be  communicated  with.  I  consulted 
Mr.  Meredith  about  the  message. 
Together  we  entered  the  telegrajdi 
office,  and  together  concocted  one  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Christina  Smi^ 
was  unavoidably  delayed,  but  hoped 
to  reach  London,  if  not  by  the 
same  train,  at  all  events  by  a  later 
one,  the  following  day.  I  added 
Mr.  Smith's  address  at  Westminster^ 
and  was  assured  he  would  receive  it 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  at  the 
latest,  almost  as  soon  as  the  train 
which  should  have  landed  me  at 
Faddington  oould  possibly  arrive 
there. 

The  railway  official — I  will  call 
him  the  superintendent — ^who  had 
been  confirmed  in  his  previous 
doubts  of  me  by  my  refasal  to  tele- 
graph to  my  friends  in  Devonshire, 
my  acknowledged  home,  was  now 
again  a  little  staggered  by  the  ap- 

Cnt  good  faith  of  my  inquiries, 
it  might  all  beadevev  ruse; 
there  might  be  no  such  person  as 
this  Mr.  Smith  at  Westminster,  or 
he  might  be  the  friend  and  accom- 
plice of  the  partner  in  my  flight;  for 
that  this  young  man  who  was  so 
attentive,  who  seemed  so  wonder- 
fully anxious  for  my  comfort^  and 
indignant  in  my  behalf,  was,  as  I 
stated,  an  utter  stranger  to  me  until 
that  very  morning,  was  past  his,  the 
superintendent's,  beliefl  He  took 
out,  however,  once  again  the  notice 
he  had  returned  to  his  pockeii,and 
once  more  he  read  the  description 
over  aloud  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  took  courage  from  the  slightly 
wavering  voice,  from  the  looks  he 
from  time  to  time  directed  towards 
me. 

'  Oh  1'  I  said  beseechingly,  '  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  ladies  with  brown  hair  and 
eyes  of  my  height  and  complexion. 
And  the  dress  is  not  the  same.  My 
dress  is  black  silk,  but  my  jacket  is 
cloth,  and  not  velvet'  (No,  indeed, 
I  added  mentally,  how  diould  I 
afford  to  buy  velvet,  unless,  indeed^ 
it  were  cotton  velvet,  and  I  pre- 
ferred my  own  honest  doth  to  that.) 
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I  went  on  alond,  'whether 
or  not,  that  desoription  was 
written  for  me ;  indeed,  I  am 
'^\5peaking  the  tmth,  and  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  detsdning  me.  Let 
me  go  on  to  London  by  the  next 
train/  was  my  concluding  entreaty. 

The  individnal  I  addressed  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  very  urgency  of  my 
entreaty  defeated  its  own  end. 

'  No/  he  said ;  and  there  was  now 
immoveable  decision  in  his  tone ; '  it 
cannot  be.     I  think  little  of  the 
error  about   the  yelyet;    such  a 
trifling  mistake  is  easily  accounted 
for,  and  does  not  dmnage  at  all,  to 
my  mind,  the  striking  accuracy  of 
the   whole.     The  down   train  to 
Exeter  is  due  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  by  it  you  must  be 
prepared  to  trayel.    I  shall  accom- 
pany you  myself.    Whether  you  are 
or  are  not  the  person  indicated  in 
this  handbill,  we  shall  learn  beyond 
a  doubt  to-night ;  and  if  you  have 
spoken  the  truth,  the  company  will 
place  eyery  facility  in  the  way  of 
your   prooeediog    to    London  to- 
morrow, as  early  as  you  like.     You 
see/  he  continued^  'since  the  tele- 
gram is  gone,  your  friends  will  no 
longer  expect  you  to-day ;  and  if  I 
waSiaed  you  to  proceed,  you  would 
most  certainly  be  stopped  at  the 
terminus  at  Paddington,  for  these 
handbills,  received  by  us  about  an 
hour  ago,  have  been  posted  at  all 
the  stations,  and  in  London  doubt- 
less numbers  of  the  detective  force 
are  already  on  the  alert    The  won- 
der to  me  is  that  you  have  been 
allowed  to  proceed  so  &r;  there 
must  have  been  very  reprehensible 
carelessness  somewhere.     The  no- 
tices must  have  been  delivered  at 
the  stations  down  the  line  before 
they  arrived  here.    Yes,  it  is  a  won- 
der you  were  ever  allowed  to  leave 
Exeter,  from  which  place  I  observed 
your  ticket  was  taken.' 

*I  was  not  alone  there;  I  had 
friends  to  see  me  off;  nobody  would 
have  dared  to  prevent  me  then/ 1 
said.  It  was,  however,  no  use  to 
argue  farther.  I  recc^puzed  that 
fact,  and  sadly  made  my  way  to  the 
waiting-room,  to  sit  there  until  the 
train  should  be  signalled  which  was 
to  take  me  back  to  Exeter. 


Mr.  Meredith  tried  all  he  could  to 
raise  my  spirits.  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  natefnl  to  him,  though 
at  the  time  I  am  afraid  I  appeared 
very  ungrateful.  I  declined  the  re- 
freshment he  brought  me.  Not  all 
his  efforts  at  consolation  could  in- 
duce me  to  look  up,  nor  his  liveliest 
sallies  bring  a  smue  upon  my  &oe; 
yet  all  the  time  I  felt  his  presence 
there  a  comfort 

At  length  the  whistle  sounded, 
the  London  down  train  came  wheeas- 
ing,  puffing,  blowing  into  the  station. 
I  travelled  now  in  the  company  of 
his  serene  highness  the  superin- 
tendent, and  it  was,  therefore,  a  first- 
class  carriage  whidi  was  op^ed  for 
my  reception,  yet  the  superior  state 
brought  me  very  inferior  enjoyment 
Mr.  Meredith  was  there,  but  he  was 
silent  I  made  such  feeble  response  to 
Mb  attempts  at  conversation,  that  he 
soon  desisted  them  altogether.  Yet 
I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  me,  for 
whenever  I  raised  my  eyes,  I  always 
caught  his  fixed  on  my  fiftoe  with 
such  a  tender,  anxious,  pitying  ex- 
pression. 

I  tried  to  read  a  little  of  Miss 
Benson's  delicious  novel  Oblivion, 
and  not  pleasure,  was  what  I  sought 
for  in  its  pages.  I  was  growing  very, 
very  tired.  At  length,  long  after 
the  short  December  day  had  quite 
closed  in,  and  the  darkness  over  the 
flying  landscape  was  only  broban  by 
the  flickering  ray  of  the  lamp  on  the 
roof  of  the  carriage,  I  lay  back  my 
head,  and  fell  asleep.  A  fitful  sleep 
it  was,  that  was  broken  by  sudden 
jerks  and  noises,  but  stili,  bv  fits 
and  starts,  a  sleep  that  lasted  all  the 
way  to  Exeter.  I  don't  know  what 
o'clock  it  was  when  we  got  there.  I 
seemed  to  be  too  sleepy  to  be  con- 
scious of  anythmg,  even  of  getting 
out  of  the  tiaii^  until  gradually  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  me  we  were 
going  a  different  pace ;  and  rousing 
myself  forcibly,  I  found  mysdr 
driving  through  the  night  in  a  fly, 
with  Mr.  Meredith  opposite  and  the 
superintendent  at  my  side. 

*  Where  are  we  going  now?"  was 
my  puzzled  question. 

'  To  Barnstaple/  the  superintend- 
ent answered. 

' Oh!  we  needn't  ^  there,' Imur- 
mured;  'I  have  friends  at  Exeter 
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who  will  tell  you  who  I  am  aod  all 
about  me.' 

'  Yon  should  have  thought  of  that 
before,  young  lady/  he  returned. 
*  We  haye  come  too  &t  now  to  turn 
back,  and  I  must  satisfy  my  doubts 
at  Barnstaple.' 

To  Barnstaple,  accordingly,  we 
went  on,  finding  that  little  town,  to 
all  appearance,  wrapped  in  deepest 
slumber  when  we  reached  it  The 
superintendent  was  as  great  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  knew  as  little 
of  the  residence  of  Messrs.  Gannon 
and  Ck).  as  Mr.  Meredith  or  I  did. 
He  professed  not  to  credit  our  igno- 
ranoe,  but  of  course  there  was  no 
making  us  speak  against  our  will ; 
and  as  he  deemed  that  Messrs.  Om- 
non  and  Co,  would  be  probably 
sharing  the  sleep  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  might  possibly  be 
ayerse  to  leaying  their  beds,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  sooner  restoring  me 
to  my  distracted  parents,  he  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  leave  the 
matter  till  the  morning,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  seek  rest  at  one  of  the 
hotels. 

They  were  hard  to  rouse  even  at 
the  hotel.  Travellers  did  not  often 
arrive  at  Barnstaple  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  night;  but  at  length 
a  sleepy  ostler  was  found  to  take 
charge  of  horse  and  vehicle,  and  a 
chambermaid,  also  rubbing  half- 
opened  eyes,  vouchsafed  to  conduct 
us  superior  animals  to  rooms  in- 
side. 

Mine  was  not  a  very  dainfy  cham- 
ber ;  it  looked  very  seedy  indeed  by 
the  light  of  next  morning's  sunshine, 
but  at  the  time  I  first  set  foot  in  it 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  noticed 
any  difference  between  an  apartment 
fitted  for  a  queen  and  one  for  a  beg- 
gar. I  had  slept,  it  was  true,  a  good 
deal  on  the  journey  down;  but 
sleeping  in  a  railway  carriage  is  one 
thing,  and  in  bed  another,  and  I 
soon  cast  anchor  in  that  latter  haven 
'for  the  weary,  and  was  presently 
xmconsdous. 

The  next  morning  I  was  sensible 
of  a  wonderful  rise  in  my  spirite ;  I 
knew  those  distracted  parents  could 
not  claim  me,  and  that  I  should  soon 
be  on  my  return  journey  to  London, 
l^e  I  had  known  this  all  along  the 
day  before;  but  things  wear  such  a 


different  aspect  when  one  is  tired 
out  by  bodily  &tigue,  and  when  one 
has  jost  risen  refreshed  .from  one's 
couch.  I  was  as  lively  as  a  cricket 
—no,  I  retract  that  simile,  for  a 
cricket's  liveliness  is  reserved  for 
the  evening— but  I  was  as  lively  as 
you  like  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the 
hotel  coffee-room,  Mr.  Meredith  ably 
supporting  me;  and  it  exhilarated 
me  still  more  to  perceive  that,  as 
my  spirite  mounted,  those  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Surintendent  sank  lower 
and  lower,  till  he  had  scarcely  a 
word  to  throw  at  a  dog.  He  began 
to  see  he  was  in  the  wrong  box,  and 
that  those  hundred  golden  guineas 
were  not  for  his  handling.  Well, 
then,  after  break&st  the  fiy  soon 
transported  all  three  of  us  to  the 
residence  of  the  Messrs.  Cannon, 
who  readily  granted  the  interview 
we  requested.  As  will  have  been 
imagined  by  the  reader,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  young  lady 
whose  elopement  had  caused  such 
inexpressible  grief  to  her  funily— a 
family  of  consequence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood—and I  bore  not  the  slight- 
est resemblance  to  that  young  lady. 

'Not  the  slightest  resemblance! 
If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  over 
the  description  in  the  handbills,  I 
think  you  must  retract  that  asser- 
tion,' said  the  superintendent,  in  a 
more  than  slightly  nettled  tone. 

'  No,'  replied  Mr.  Gannon,  nothing 
daunted, '  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and 
hair  may  be  similar,  and  this  young 
lady  appears  to  be  about  the  same 
age  and  of  the  same  height  as  Miss 

;  but  the  rest  of  the  features, 

the  expression,  and  the  general  style 
are  altogether  different'  (He  evi- 
dently meant  to  insinuate  mine  was 
a  very  inferior  style;  but  I  don't 
bear  him  any  ill-will  for  that.)  '  No 
one  could  see  the  two  for  an  instant, 
and  mistake  them,'  he  concluded. 

'  You  seem  to  forget,  however, 
that  I  had  not  seen  the  two ;  and  it 
might  have  been  as  well  to  put 
something  about  those  "other  fea- 
tures" into  the  description,'  re- 
torted the  other,  with  increasing  ill- 
humour. 

A  sharp  battle  of  words  lasted 
some  minutes  longer  between  the 
pair;  but  words  spoken  in  hsete 
should  be  forgotten  at  leisure,  and  I 
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will  not  do  either  the  lawyer  or  my 
friend  the  superintendent  the  in- 
justice of  recording  them. 

We  were  soon  in  the  fly  onoe 
more,  and  on  our  way  back  a^in  to 
ibieter.  Mr.  Superintendent,  in  spite 
of  his  ill-humour,  did  not  omit  to 
make  a  handsome  apology  to  me  for 
,  his  mistake;  and  after  we  arrived  at 
Exeter  I  saw  no  more  of  him ;  he 
did  not  again  enter  the  same  rail- 
way carriage  as  myself  and  Mr.  Me- 
redith. The  latter  was  as  agreeable 
a  companion  as  he  had  been  the  day 
b^Goare.  Indeed,  by  his  agreeable- 
ness,  his  kindness,  or  by  some  name- 
less attraction,  he  so  won  my  con- 
fidence that  I  could  not  resist  telling 
him  the  story  of  that '  something  to 
my  advantage'  which  was  taking 
me  to  London.  I  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  he  was  not  more  im- 
pressed by  it 

'  Don't  raise  your  expectation  too 
high,  and  try  not  to  be  disappointed 
if  there  should  be  another  Miss 
ChristiDa  Smith  after  all.  I  think 
you  coxdd  be  happy  without  being 
rich,'  he  said. 

*  Oh,  yes !'  was  my  answer.  '  Only 
for  Aunt  Sarah's  sakeTmaiMd  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  disap- 
pointed.* 

He  did  not  say  much  more  about 
it;  and  so  the  day  wore  on,  and  we 
were  rapidly  nearing  London.  We 
had  been  too  late  at  Exeter  for  the 
train  by  which  I  had  travelled  the 
day  before,  and  the  evening  had 
now  quite  closed  in.  Would  Mr. 
Smith  be  waiting  for  me  at  Pad- 
dington?  I  hoped  so,  but  was  not 
sure.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
tired  again  and  a  little  nervous. 
Before  the  tram  stopped  Mr.  Mere- 
dith hM  asked  me  if  he  might  not 
call  to  see  me  at  my  cousin's  house, 
and  I  had  answered  yes.  He  had 
also  offered  to  call  a  cab  for  me,  and 
to  look  after  my  luggage,  if  Mr. 
Smith  should  not  be  at  the  station. 
But  there  was  no  need  for  this  *  the 
first  fignue  I  saw  as  I  steppea  out 
on  to  l£e  platform  was  a  short,  stout 
figure,  in  a  grey  overcoat,  with  a 
red  face  and  no  whiskers,  which 
figure  advanced  at  onoe  towards 
me,  and  claimed  me  for  its  own — ^its 
own  cousin,  I  mean,  three  times  re- 
moved. 


'I  knew  you  directly  from  your 
Aunt  Sarah's  description,'  he  said. 
'Weloome  to  London,  though  you 
are  later  tiian  you  said.' 

And  then,  after  I  had  shaken 
hands  with  Mr.  MerediUi,  and 
wished  him  good-bye,  my  oousin  had 
my  boxes  out  of  the  van  as  quick  as 
thought;  I  followed  him  into  the 
cab  which  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
we  were  soon  on  the  way  to  West- 
minster. 

To  describe  the  large  fiunily  of 
cousins  who  welcomed  me  when  I 
got  there  would  make  my  story  &r 
too  long.  They  were  not  all  short 
and  stout,  and  red-&ced ;  and  th^ 
were  all  very  kind  to  me — ^let  that 
suffice.  What  I  saw  in  London,  and 
what  I  thought  of  all  I  saw,  must 
wait  also  another  time  of  telling. 
Tet  candour  bids  me  confess  that 
all  the  kindness  of  all  my  cousins 
did  not  completely  take  my  heart 
by  storm.  They  thought  me  of 
the  countty  countryfied;  while  I 
thought  them  of  the  city  citizemsh ; 
and  we  each  liked  our  own  ways 
and  ideas  best 

The  first  thing  on  reaching  West- 
minster, I  told  my  cousins  how  it  was 
I  had  not  arrived,  as  I  intended, 
the  day  before;  and  thoy  were 
much  interested  in  my  narrative, 
and  'asked  many  questions  about 
Mr.  Meredith ;  but  principally,  they 
wished  to  know  if  he  was  rich,  and 
on  this  point  I  oould  not  satisfy 
them.  And  I  wondered  over  the 
history  of  the  young  lady  with  whom 
I  had  ^been  confounded ;  wondered 
whether  she  had  been  restored  to 
her  sorrowing  friends;  but  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
known. 

I  kept  the  recital  of  the  businesB 
which  had  brought  me  to  London 
until  the  day  after  my  arrival. 

'Lorl'  cried  all  my  cousins  in 
chorus,  'what  a  joke  if  cousin 
Ghrissy  should  turn  out  to  be  an 
heiress  and  a  great  lady !  Ton  must 
come  to  live  in  London,  then,  cousin 
Ghrissy.'  But  I  shook  my  head,  imd 
said  I  didn't  know  about  that 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  must,'  persisted  one 
of  the  MiBS  Smiths;  '  and  you  can 
marry  Mr.  Meredith  then,  and  make 
a  grand  gentleman  of  him.' 

The  young  lady,  however^  was  in 
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a  minoriiy  on  ibis  head ;  nearly  all 
the  other  oonsins  tamed  up  their 
nosee  at  Mr.  Meredith.  He  travelled 
flecond-daBS,  and  they  didn't  think 
mnoh  of  him :  and  if  oonsin  Chrissy 
"waa  an  heiress,  she  oonld  piok  and 
diooee,  and  most  look  higher  than 
that 

Then  Mr.  Smith,  senior,  took  the 
'Times'  of  the  day,  from  a  file  of 
ne^rapapers  on  a  side-table,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  look  for  the  advertisement 
Bat  it  wasn't  there.  I  took  the  slip 
I  had  cat  oat  of  the  torn  piece  at 
home  from  its  place  of  safety  in  my 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

'  What  paper  did  yoa  cat  this  oat 
of,  child  ?'^ 

'  Oat  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,' 
was  my  ready  answer. 

'Yes,  yes,  I  know;  bat  the 
"  Times  "  of  what  dato  ?' 

I  said  I  didn't  know. 

'Not  know!— then  it  may  have 
been  twenty  years  ago  ?' 

Ij  answered  gravely  that  I  didn't 
think  it  coald  be  <][aite  so  long  ago 
as  that ;  tiiat  we  didn't  often  see  a 
London  newspaper  at  the  Nest ;  bat 
now  and  then  our  rich  neighboar, 
WsB  Gk)odman,  woald  send  as  a  few 
numbers  of  the '  Times :'  these,  being 
seldom  of  very  recent  dato,  we  were 
always  told  we  need  not  return,  and 
they  generally  came  in  the  end  into 
our  waste-paper  basket,  whence  I 
had  taken  what  I  had  used  in  pack- 
ing the  eggs,  on  which  occasion  my 
eye  had  £allea,  quito  by  chance,  upon 
the  advertisement  in  question.  I 
had  never  thought  of  looking  for 
the  dato  of  the  paper ;  besides,  as  it 
was  a  torn  piece,  it  was  unlikely  I 
[^ould  have  been  able  to  find  it 
Miss  Gkx)dman  had  been  from  home, 
and  had  not  sent  any  newspapers 
for  the  last  three  or  four  months,  so 
it  must  have  been  an  old  one,  pos- 
sibly much  older  than  that,  though 
certainly  not  nearly  so  old  as  twenty 
years  ago.  I  thought  cousin  Smith 
must  he  joking  tnere,  though  I 
couldn't  see  myself  what  there  was 
to  joke  about. 

All  my  cousins,  down  to  the 
youngest  of  six  years'  old,  were 
laug^g  at  me. 

'  Why,  how  jolly  green  you  are, 
cousin  Chrissy!'  cried  my  cousin 
Theodore,  who  was   a   grown-up 


young  man,  and  whom  of  them  all  I 
liked  the  least 

'  Tes,  don't  you  see,'  pursued  his 
fkther,  still  addressing  me, '  that  the 
dato  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ? 
In  all  these  months  that,  by  your 
account,  may  have  passed  since  the 
advertisement  app^hred,  there  has 
been  time  for  a  dozen  Miss  Christina 
Smiths  to  start  into  existence ;  and 
ten  to  one  but  one  of  them  has 
been  clever  enough,  before  this,  to- 
establish  her  claim  to  the  fortune- 
which  may  have  been  going  a  beg- 
ging. I  wish  I  had  noticed  th& 
advertisement;  but  I  don't  o&isa 
look  at  that  sheet  of  the  paper.' 

If  I  had  been  green  before,  I  was 
now  red  all  over. 

'When  can  Igo  to  Messrs.  Budge 
and  Ffinoh's  office,  cousin  ?'  I  asked. 

'To-morrow  is  Sunday.  I  wiU 
take  you  myself  on  Monday  morn- 
ing,' was  his  reply. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
But,  alas!  for  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiries. 

The  Miss  Christina  Smith  who 
had  been  advertised  for  in  the 
'Times'  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  April 
— nearly  nine  months  ago — was  one 
of  the  lawyers'  best-kaown  clients. 
They  were,  in  fact,  then  transacting 
business  for  her  of  a  very  privato 
and  confidential  nature,  which  even 
now  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close. The  lady  was  eccentric,  and,, 
having  occasion  to  leave  London, 
where  she  resided,  on  a  secret  errand, 
while  the  business  was  pendiog,  she 
had  requested  that  if  Messrs.  Budge 
and  Ffinch  had  anything  to  com- 
municato  during  her  ab»Bnce,  they 
would  address  her  not  by  letter,  but 
through  the  advertisement  column 
of  the  'Times.'  The  lady's  real 
name  was  not  Miss  Christina  Smith 
at  all ;  but  she  had  desired  (whether 
from  mere  fancy,  or  from  any  reason 
known  to  herself  they  could  not 
tell)  that  the  adveriisement  should 
be  made  out  in  that  name.  It  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  Messrs.  Budge  and  Ffinch, 
as  I  was  the  fourth  Miss  Christina 
Smith  who  had  applied  at  their 
office  in  consequence.  The  three 
other  ladies'  visits,  had,  however, 
taken  place  long  ago:  Messrs.  Budge 
could  not  at  all  understand  an  appU- 
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catioti  K)  late  after  date  as  was  mine. 
And  I  did  sot  care  to  explain  the 
reason.  I  wonid  not  have  these 
hard  lawyen  langliing  at  me  in  my 
ootmtrj  simplioi^,  tmdinc  over  my 
hiuuper  of  egg/i  and  torn  tragments 
of  newBpapei,  as  I  had  seen  m; 
oonsina  lanKh  when  they  beard  of 
it  So,  wiUl  a  bow  and  a  good- 
momiog,  I  left  the  offioe,  Mr.  Smith 
aoeompaoTing  me.  He  vas  very 
good  to  me,  and  did  not  laugh  at 
me  any  more,  or— what  woald  have 
been  worse— j^tjr  me;  for,  in  spite 
of  Hr.  UerecUth'a  advioe,  I  ooold 
not  help  a  aore  feeling  of  duappoint- 
menL 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  fine 
Twlaees  and  oastlea  in  the  ait  which 
had  arisen  ont  of  the  baaelass  fabric 
of  that  'Something  to  my  advan- 
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Yet  not  quite  the  end,  either.  I 
lather  think  thatsometbiiig  more  to 
my  adTantage  than  any  money — 
even  wealth  untold — conid  have 
proved  to  me,  did  arise  out  of  that 
Teryjoumeyto  London.  Isnothfti> 
pinesa  the  beatsdvantage?  And  am 
I  not  very  happy  ?  Mine  has  been, 
thank  God,  as  long  as  I  oan  re- 
member, a  happy  life;  yet  I  am 
happier  now  than  I  was  ever  in  my 
life  before.  And  why?  What  makes 
idl  nature  so  beaatifol  ?  Or  rather, 
what  hss  opened  my  heart  to  Esel, 
as  I  never  felt  it  before,  the  beauty 
of  this  world  ot  ours,  and  the  good- 
neuoftfaeOodwbomadeit?  Why 
are  the  boors  so  golden-winged? 
Why  is  the  reality  better  than  the 
dream? 


I  stayed  nearly  a  fortaight  at 
Weebuinster.  Annt  Sarah  herself 
advised  it ;  for  wben  she  beard  the 
eventful  story  of  my  joomey  to  town, 
she  coold  not  bear  the  idea  of  ns 
two  girls— Eliza  Jane  was  to  return 
with  me — travelling  alone  all  the 
way  to  Devonshire.  I  bad  told  her 
of  Hr.  Meredith's  kindness;  bow 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Sntnight  he 
would  binwfflf  be  going  home  ^  mnH 
tliat,  by  waiting  tiU  then,  we  sbonld 
bave  his  protection  so  br  as  his 
route  lay  with  ours — by  br  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  And  Anst 
Sarah  jumped  at  the  idea.  Mr.  Mare- 
dith  aide  t  jump,  but  he  seemed 
very  glad  at  ber  consent,  for  tho 
idea  bid  originated  with  him. 

He  came  sevnal  times  to  Weet- 
minster  during  that  fortnight;  and 
he  has  been  oflener  still  to  tho  Nest 
in  the  weeks  and  mcmths  that  bave 
Buoceeded.  With  dear  Aunt  Sarah's 
fnll  approval,  we  are  engaged  to  be 


And  if  to  pooess  a  good  man's 
love ;  if  to  return  that  love  with  all 
my  heart ;  if  to  know  that  with  as 
both  it  will  end  but  with  our  lives, 
—what  do  I  say  ?  Shall  socb  love 
end  with  time  ?  Shall  it  not  rather, 
purified  and  exalted,  last  through 
all  eternity  ?  If,  then,  tho  pro^iect 
of  wedded  life  together  here,  m  a 
home  wfa^  if  wealth  enters  not, 
the  door  is  at  lesst  securely  barred 
against  poverty ;  if  the  hope  of  to- 
gether attaining  to  the  betier  home 
above; — if  this  be  'something  to 
my  advantage,'  then  is  that  some- 
thing mine. 

Cnsisnsi  Smith. 
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CHABLIE  OASEW. 

Bt  thx  Ain^HOB  OF  '  DxNiB  DoNifs/  '  Wai/tkb  Gobing/  '  Plated  out/  bto. 


CHAPTEB  IV.. 

HISB  LESLEB. 


AFTER  that  diimer-|«rl7  Heniy 
Fiescott  refdsedwith  decision 
to  second  any  farther  attempts  to 
amuse  Mr.  Caiew  which  his  mother 
felt  disposed  to  make.  '  Take  my 
advice  and  leave  him  to  Di/  he 
would  reply,  when  Mrs.  Piescott, 
out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
would  plan  wild  schemes  of  dissipa- 
tion, in  the  which  she  designed  that 
the  Admiralty  clerk  should  partici- 
pate. '  Leave  him  to  Di  altogether, 
mother,  and  if  she  doesn't  find  that 
the  game  isn't  worth  the  candle  (as 
he's  always  saying  ahout  everything 
himself)  hefore  he  goes^  Pm  very 
much  mistaken.' 

As  Di  did  not  make  this  disooveiy 
before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Cazew^s 
visit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  find  that  the  game  deepened  in 
interest,  Henry  Prescott  found  him- 
self as  much  mistaken  in  theory  as 
he  believed  his  sister  to  be  in  act 

The  shoQting-psrty*  vititi  varisr 
tions,  was  repeated  several  times, 
with  the  brilliant  finale  of  the  lun- 
cheon carried  by  the  ladies  left  out 
Pi  wanted  Charlie  to  make  himself 
popular  amongst  the  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  she  had 
dwelt  all  her  life;  and  she  knew  well 
that  he  would  cease  firom  even 
faintly  feigning  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
her  fflster  and  herself  made  their 
appearance  on  the  ground.  There- 
upon she  abstained  from  doing  what 
would  have  p^iven  Charlie  a  £Gur 
excuse  for  doing  what  would  have 
most  recommended  itself  to  his 
taste,  as  well  as  to  her  own.  And 
Charlie  felt  that  she  did  so,  and 
knew  why  she  did  so,  and  did  not 
improve  the  opportunities  she  made 
for  him. 

He  did  not  tell  Miss  Prescott  so  in 
80  many  words,  but  he  made  it 
clear  to  her,  in  his  most  gorgeously 
agreeable  manner,  that  when  she 
married  him,  she  would  have  done 
with  all  the  denizens  of  these  le- 
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gions,  excepting  her  own  fkmily. 
Jack  Markham,  in  a  glow  of  gooid 
feeling  towards  the  man  who  had 
won  the  prize  he  coveted,  invited 
the  successful  aspirant  to  stay  with 
him  during  the  hunting  season^ 
offering  him  a  notoriously  good 
mount  as  an  inducement  This 
Charlie  declined  with  a  cool  *  No — 
thanks.  Pm  nothing  of  a  rider« 
Tou  fellows  have  had  all  the  laughs 
you'll  get  out  of  me  at  my  ladr  of 
sporting  tastes.'  But  though  Cliariie's 
refusal  was  chilling  to  the  warmth 
of  Jack's  goodwill,  Di's  glance— half 
blush  half  gratitude— well  repaid 
him  for  both  the  effort  he  had  made 
and  the  mortification  it  had  cost 
him.  Perhaps,  too,  he  derived  a 
little  consolation  fiN>m  the  fiust  of 
Mr.  Charles  Oarew  being  on  the 
verge  of  departing;  for  though 
JacK  had  magnanimously  kept  to 
his  resolve  of  not  making  it  un- 
pleasant to  Di  by  keeping  away  firom 
them  while  Charlie  was  there.  Jack 
had  sometimes  found  that  his  com- 

?laeency  caused  him  a  smart  Miss 
'rescott  made  efforts  to  be  kind  to 
him,  made  efforts  to  cover  her 
lov^s  coolness  to  him,  and,  with 
true  love-keenness,  these  efforts 
were  very  apparent  to  the  man  for 
whom  they  were  made. 
I  At  last  the  day  anived  for  Mr. 
Carew  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
Prescotts,  and  return  to  his  duties 
at  the  Admiraltv.  On  the  whole  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was 
not  altogether  sorry  to  ga  Several 
things  had  jarred  upon  an  organiza- 
tion that  he  had  for  several  years 
been  sedulously  striving  to  render 
superfine.  There  was  too  much 
roughness  in  the  manners  of  Di's 
brouiers— too  much  familiarity  in 
the  manner  of  her  friend  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  and  too  great  a  prolixity  about 
the  conversation  of  hier  mother,  for 
Charlie's  taste  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  that  time  amongst  them 
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all  aawoimded.  He  had  been  very 
much  fascinated  with  Di  when  he 
saw  her  first  in  the  midst  of  the 
LeslieB,  to  whom  he  was  well  used. 
He  was  very  fond  of  her  still. 
Neyertheless,  he  was  fain  to  confess 
to  himself  that  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  discreet  had  ne 
'  waited  to  know  more/  not  of  her, 
bnt  'of  her  people/  before  ha 
pledged  himselt 

But  no  trace  of  this  half  feeling 
made  itself  manifest  in  his  manner 
when  he  was  exchanging  the  last 
good-byes  with  Di,  as  she  drove 
liim  to  the  station.  His '  Good«bye, 
my  own  darling  I'  had  the  genuine 
ring  of  the  metal  about  it,  and  the 
clasp  of  his  slender,  strong,  white 
warm  hand  waa  very  reassuring. 

'You  will  come  again  soon^ 
Charlie?  You'll  show  me  that  the 
time  hasn't  been  very  heayy  to  you 
by  ooming  again  soon,  won't  you  ?* 
she  said,  bending  out  of  the  pooy- 
carriage  lor  one  more  shake  of  the 
hand~-one  last  farewell.  And  she 
looked  so  pretty  as  she  asked  it, 
with  that  black  Telret  Glengarry 
coming  well  over  her  white,  stiaight 
brow-^with  the  shimmer  of  tender 
fteling  over  her  softened  eyes,  and 
the  rose  on  her  cheek  heightened 
by  agitation:  she  looked  so  pretty 
and  well-bred*— there  was  such  a 
caressing  tondi  in  that  small,  well- 
gloTed  band  of  hars^  that  Obarlie 
Carew  felt  she  waa  all  hiA  wife  need 
be,  and  promised  to  'oome  again  as 
cordially  as  shd  asked  him. 

'Ah!  there's  one  thing  I've  for- 
gotten to  say,  Di/  he  cried,  running 
back  to  her  after  the  train  had 
puffed  up,  and  risking  losing  it — 
'  there's  one  thing  more  I  have  for- 
gotten to  say — wouldn't  it  be  well 
to  ask  one  of  the  Leslies  down  here  ? 
dvil  after—' 

'All  their  civility  to  me/  she  in- 
terrupted«  '  Yes,  I  think  it  would 
•--ru  do  it;  shall  it  be  Alice?' 

'  As  you  like— yes,  Alice :  there's 
the  train  off,  by  Jove!'  Then  he 
started  off,  catching  the  train  cle- 
verly, and  committing  Di  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  plan  that  was  very 
abhorrent  to  her-^why  she  hardly 
knew. 

However,  she  had  promised 
Charlie — promised  him  at  parting, 


too;  so  she  oould  but  moot  the 
project  to  her  mother,  hope  that 
all  things  would  arrange  themselves 
agreeably,  and  that  Alice  Leslie's 
vfeit  would  be  productive  of  happi- 
ness to  everybody.  There  was  no 
gainsi^ing  facts.  They  had  been 
very  kind  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
very  happy  with  them  at  Bays- 
water.  The  least  she  oould  do  for 
Ohurlie  Oarew's  friend  waa  to  be 
civil  and  hospitable  and  kind  to  her 
in  return. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  when 
Miss  Leslie  reached  the  Presoott's 
— mst  that  pleawnt  season  which 
ladies  declare  with  emphans  to  '  be 
so  very  difficult  to  dress '--a  diffi- 
culty they  meet  by  tempering  the 
coming  breath  of  winter  in  a  variety 
of  ways  that  are  not  justified  by  the 
extreme  seasons.  Alice  Leslie  was 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  dress.  She 
never  missed  an  opp(Hrtumty  of 
leaking  a  picturesque  effoet  A 
little  whit^  cloth  ]aoket»  with  big 
pockets  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons 
all  over  it,  would  have  been  too  cold 
for  wint^  in  appearance  and  too 
warm  for  summer  in  reality,  but  it 
was  the  very  thing  for  the  cnsp,  late 
October  days.  So  with  a  petticoat 
whexe  bandfs  of  red  peeped  cut  be- 
tween the  scallops  of  h^  looped-up 
shepherd's  plaid  silk  or  golden  brown 
velveteen  dress— so  with  the  neat, 
trim  little  hlaok  velvet  hat,  with  a 
band  of  grebe  round  its  brim— she 
was  a  charming  object  in  this  co^ 
tume,  walking  about  the  lawn  and 
fields,  exchanging  afiEbctionata  con* 
fidences  with  bar  friend  DiPresoott 

A  very  charming  object.  For  she 
was  not  only  yoimg  and  picturesque, 
but  she  was  very  pretty  toa  Pretty 
with  the  beauty  of  blue  eyes  and 
black  lashes  and  brows,  ana  lovely 
nut-brown  hair  of  that  fluffy,  wavy 
sort,  that  always  arzanges  itself  so 
well  between  fillets  of  ribbosL  Miss 
Alice  brought  such  a  stock  of  tttese 
latter  with  her,  that  she  quite  bewil- 
dered Nellie  Prescott,  who  oould 
not  make  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
relative  meriti  of  the  videt,  the 
blue,  the  green,  or  the  rose- 
coloured  bands  with  whidi  Alice 
tied  up  her  nut-brown  iressea.  The 
quiet  toilettes  that  had  been  hj  way 
of  being  gay  before,  paled  before  the 
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brilliAney  of  oolonrinjg;  in  ivhioh 
Miss  Leslie  indnlged  with  impniuty. 
Geij  as  she  was  she  never  looked  too 
guy.  Yet  were  the  ribbons,  and  the 
white  cloth  jacket,  and  the  bright- 
hned  little  oravate  rashly  bestowed 
on  any  other,  that  other  seemed  to 
flame,  and  oonfosion  oame  of  it 

She  made  hanself  very  agreeable 
to  the  whole  &mily--all  of  whom, 
save  Di,  were  nearly  strangers 
to  her.  The  alliance  between  Miss 
Leslie  and  Miss  Prescott  had  been 
formed  at  school,  where  Mrs.  Pres- 
oott  had  seen  Alice  once  or  twice  on 
occasions  of  going  to  fetch  Di  home. 
Bnt  to  the  '  boys,'  as  J)i  called  her 
brothers.  Miss  Leslie  was  an  utter 
stranger,  and  they  were  mnch  daz- 
zled by  her— as  'it  became  them 
to  be,'  the  London  belle  simply 
thonght 

She  took  np  the  tone  of  delighting 
in  the  country  and  all  that  made 
np  life  in  the  same,  with  a  delicate 
tiet,  that  made  it  seem  a  very  spon- 
taneous, perfectly  bewitching  thing 
to '  the  boys.'.  She '  liked  roughing  it,' 
she  assured  them.  '  Liked  roughing 
it !'  that  dainty  creature,  to  whom 
the  crumpling  of  a  rose-leaf  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  a  serious 
inoouTenience.  It  was  a  most  grace- 
fed  condescension  on  her  part, 
Henry  Prescott  felt,  when  Miss 
Leslie  rode  his  hunter,  or  suffered 
him  to  drive  her  about  in  a  high, 
fiust-looking  dog-cart.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  she  stepped  down  from 
her  high  estate  of  delicate  graceful- 
ness and  beauty  in  doing  these 
things— she!  a  woman  who  was 
specnally  designed  to  lounge  in  a 
curve  in  a  low^sloping  carriage,  and 
be  drawn  through  the  higher 
haunts  of  the  world!  A  most 
graceful  condescension!  made  for 
him. 

The  beauty  with  the  blue  eyes 
and  the  black  brows  and  lashea 
spoke  with  a  most  girlish  and  en- 
gaging frankness  of  her  '  friendship 
for  Mr.  Osirew.'  She  advanced  to 
meet  Di's  unacknowledged  dreads 
and  suspicions  in  a  way  that  some- 
times quite,  and  always  nearly  dis* 
peraed  them.  'I  think  I  was 
almost  jealous  at  first,'  she  would 
say  to  Miss  Prescott,  when  they 
were  alone  together;   'not  that  I 


wanted  him  myself,  but  I  didn't 
want  any  one  else  to  have  him.' 

Then,  in  reply  to  this,  Di,  with 
the  polite  perfidy  of  woman,  would 
say,  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
you  had  wanted  him  yourself  vou 
would  have  had  him;  I  couldn't 
stand  against  you,  Alice.' 

'  Now  do  you  think  that  I  believe 
you  think  that?  Well,  anyway,  I 
don't  envy  you  any  more :  this  life 
is  far  too  joUy  for  any  one  in  her 
senses  to  leave  it  for  a  life  in  London 
with  Charlie  Carew.' 

'  You  say  so  because  it's  new  to 
you.  You  would  soon  get  bored 
down  here  wh^n  the  first  fiush  of 
novelty  had  gone  ofL* 

*  Never — never — never.' 

'  Oh,  yes  you  would.  Why,  you 
regard  a  week  without  one  ball  and 
several  gatherings  of  some  sort  as  a 
blank  altogether.' 

'Ah!  t&afs  the  atmosphere.  I 
can't  help  wanting  to  participate  in 
gaiety  when  I'm  in  the  midst  of  the 
sound  of  it ;  but  down  here  I  don't 
hear  of  it,  and  so  I  don't  want  ii  I 
wish  I  never  had  to  leave  down 
here.' 

'I  wonder  if  she  would  marry 
Henry,'  Di  thought,  after  this  con- 
versation with  her  friend.  'He's 
very  much  taken  with  her,  and  she 
seems  to  like  to  be  with  him,  and  to 
find  pleasure  in  studying  his  tastes; 
but  then  that  is  Alice;  she  prides 
herself  upon  her  tact.' 

Meanwhile  the  fiEune  of  his  sister's 
friend  spread  abroad  through  their 
circle,  and  Henry  Prescott  was  very 
proud  of  his  guest  Inquiries,  direct 
or  surreptitious,  were  always  being 
made  about  her,  and  it  flattered  him 
that  he  should  be  the  temporary 
guardian  of  such  a  celebrity.  To 
be  the  i)ermanent  one  was  a  bewil- 
dering dream  of  bliss  in  which  he 
dared  not  indulge. 

As  for  AJice  Leslie,  she  merely 
obeyed  the  gay  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  did,  and  said,  and  looked 
just  as  it  bid  her,  without  a  thought 
of  an  after  part.  It  was  very  plea- 
sant to  the  pretty,  vivacious,  fashion- 
able girl,  wno  was  only  one  of  many 
such  up  in  her  own  set,  to  como 
down  and  put  out  the  paler  local 
lights,  and  be  the  one  bright  'par- 
ticular  star  and  win  all  the  honest 
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hearts,  that  showed  her  too  clearly 
she  oonld  do  so  'an  only  she  willed  it' 
Pleasant  to  play  at  havinp^  pastoral 
tastes,  at  delighting  in  &ir  scenery, 
at  roying  the  woods,  and  finding  the 
fields  and  brooklets,  and  the  simple 
society  of  a  few  chosen  friends  'suf- 
ficient to  her.'  She  knew  that  when 
the  first  note  of  winter  festivity  was 
sounded  in  her  own  coterie  that  she 
oonld  leave  all  these  without  a  re- 
gret, and  go  hack,  with  new  roses  on 
her  cheek,  to  the  old  fields  where 
fresh  conquests  awaited  her.  It 
pleased  her  to  think  that  they  would 
all  talk  of  her  down  here  long  after 
she  had  left  them  'and  they  hod 
drifted  ^m  her  mind ;  talk  of  her 
and  quote  her  sayings,  and  dte  her 
dresses,  and  generally  tell  and  re- 
tell the  tale  of  her  sojourn  and  suc- 
cesses amongst  them.  It  was  very 
much  better  than  the  seardde,  where 
she  had  spent  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  There  she  was  subjected 
to  the  same  set  as  in  town  to  a  de- 
gree that  forbade  all  hope  of  their 
having  anything  fresh  to  say  to  each 
other  when  they  met  again  in  the 
winter.  But  here  she  was  tho 
stranger,  the  queen  of  hearts,  the 
altar  on  which  all  sighed  to  lay 
their  attentions.  It  was  one  little 
round  of  triumph  to  her  from  the 
moment  she  came  down  to  break- 
fast, and  was  met  by  one  brother 
with  a  flower,  and  tne  intelb'gence 
that  the  other  had  gone  to  meet  the 
postboy,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  her  letters  the  sooner,  till  the 
hour  came  for  retiring,  when  all 
fought  for  the  'barren  honour'  of 
presenting  her  with  her  candlestick. 
She  was  a  sight,  walking  along 
the  little  village,  capitally  costumed, 
with  the  brothers,  one  on  either  side 
of  her,  each  jealously  regarding 
each  word  or  glance  of  hers.  '  The 
cub  was  getting  his  first  lesson  in 
ttie  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  loving 
from  Miss  Leslie.  She  took  a  safe 
tone  with  him,  safe  as  far  as  she 
was  herself  concerned,  that  is,  call- 
ing him  a  boy,  and  at  the  same  time 
flattering  him  into  a  very  unboyish 
heartache.  He  began  to  hate  Henry 
for  those  years  of  seniority  which 
made  Alice  refrain  from  taking  that 
maddening  elder  sister's  tone  with 
him  which  she  oocasionally  adopted 


when  'the  cub'  dared  to  be  too  sen- 
tiiufflital. 

And  she  was  a  speotade  on  Sun- 
days, a  spectacle  that  sometimeB 
upiaet  the  curate,  who  was  young 
and  tender,  like  *  Little  Billee,' 
causing  him  to  wish  that  he  had 
more  than  seventy  pounds  a  year. 
Her  littie  straight  throat  and  small 
head  were  the  very  things  to  make 
that  'lily  bend' — ^which  is  so  be* 
eomingly  suggestive  of  devotional 
feeling— an  easy  thing  for  her  to  ac- 
complish. Her  little  prayer-book 
with  the  broad  silver  cross  upon  it, 
held  in  her  littie  silver-grey  kid- 
gloved  hands;  tiie  tender-looking 
grebe  collarette  into  which  she 
nestled  her  round  white  chin;  the 
sweet  thrill  of  the  voice  that  broke 
in  and  harmonised  the  inharmonious 
congregational  singing ;  the  way  in 
which  she  half  swept,  half  glided 
down  the  aisle,  a  sort  of  pious  young 
sovereign — all  these  niade  her  an 
unforgotten  thing  in  that  village  for 
many  a  long  day. 

Only  Jack  Markham  refused  to 
bend  the  knee  to  her.  '  Di's  worth 
a  thousand  of  her  any  day  that  can 
be  named,'  he  said,  oontemptuouslyy 
after  listening  to  Henry  Presootfs 
earliest  ebullitions  of  feeling  respect- 
ing her.  '  She's  a  good-]o(Sdng  girl 
enough,  but  take  the  wave  out  of 
her  hair  and  the  ribbons  off  her 
head,  or  do  away  with  that  hat  and 
jacket,  and  those  wonderful  Bal- 
morals, and  Miss  Alice  Leslie 
wouldn't  be  such  a  great  beauty, 
you'd  see.' 

But  Henry  refused  to  believe  that 
he  should  see  anything  of  the  kind. 
'  Everything  becomes  her  best — she 
makes  defect  perfection,'  he  said, 
gravely,  his  love  developing  that 
vein  of  poetry  which  is  in  most  of 
us,  whether  it  ever  be  brought  out 
or  not;  'she'd  adorn  a  palace  or  a 
cottage  equally  well.' 

'  Whew-w,'  Jack  Markham  whis- 
tied  slowly;  'the  wind  sets  in  that 
quarter,  does  it?  Now  look  here,  old 
fellow,  we  neither  of  us  laxom  about 
palaces  from  personal  experience; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  tried 
her  in  a  cottage,  you  would  have  a 
taste  of  her  temper  that  would  make 
you  like  her  less.' 

Jack  Markham  was  not  the  only 
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one  who  was  gnilly  of  the  weakness 
of  speaking  a  word  in  season  to  a 
man  in  love.  Di  was  very  fond  of 
her  brother^  fond  of  him  and  proud 
of  him  in  a  certain  way.  She 
esteemed  him  for  his  fine  sense  of 
honour,  for  that  perfect  integrity 
which  not  only  kept  him  invariably 
from  seeming  the  thing  he  was  not, 
but  even  more,  made  him  on  all 
occasions  seem  the  thing  he  was. 
She  admired  him  for  his  daring  and 
skill  in  the  field  and  chaoe,  for  his 
good  looks  and  good  temper,  for 
his  manh'nefls  and  courage  and 
strength*  She  loved  him  warmly, 
as  sisters  do  love  brothers  who  pet 
and  protect  ^em.  But  withal  she 
did  not  deceive  herself  about  him, 
and  she  knew  that  he  was  not  cast 
in  the  mould  that  would  find  ftvour 
in  Alice  Leslie's  eyes.  It  was  hard 
for  Di  to  word  the  truth  even  to 
herself,  but  she  could  not  blind  her- 
self to  its  being  the  truth.  Henry 
had  not  the  amount  of  education 
and  cultivation  which  is  deemed 
essential  by  even  superficial  young 
ladies  who  have  been  made  free  of 
current  hteraturo. 

It  was  hard  to  word  the  truth  to 
herself,  and  still  harder  to  hint  the 
same  to  her  brother.  But  Di  did  it 
gallantly  at  last,  feeling  strongly 
that  it  behoved  her  to  avert  fiom 
him  any  pain  that  might  be  averted, 
since  SSda  had  brought  this  Alice 
Leslie  upon  him.  So  she  took  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  one  day 
when  it  was  raining,  and  Alice, 
'  bored  and  hipped'  (and  rather  cross, 
truth  to  tell),  had  gone  upstairs  to 
lie  down  on  her  couch,  and  make  a 
little  private  moan  as  to  the  tedious- 
ness  of  a  wet  day  in  the  country. 

The  steady  pattering  down  of  the 
drops  upon  the  dejected-looking 
shrubs  immediately  outside  the  win- 
dows seemed  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  tiie  whole  party.  Mrs. 
Prescott  had  retired,  having  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  good  day  to  go  and 
'mend  up'  a  lot  of  things  in  her 
bedroom.  Nellie  was  employed  in 
reviling  the  weather  that  prevented 
her  driving  over  to  the  newrest  town 
for  more  sahnon- coloured  wool 
wherewitii  to  ground  a  gorgeous 

Siece  of  worsted  work,  and  in  wan- 
ering  about  the  room  in  very  vague- 


ness. Henry  and  Di  were  respec- 
tively trying  to  read,  and  fiEuling,  by 
reason  of  the  former  being  nervously 
expectant  of  Miss  Leslie's  reappear- 
ance, and  the  latter  being  keenly 
alive  to  the  flEust ;  and '  the  cub'  was 
irritably  conscious  that  he  was  much 
marvelled  at  by  his  brother  and 
sisters  for  staying  in  the  house  when 
he  could  have  gone  into  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  stables. 
'Such  the  power  of  love.'  Willie 
had  a  horror,  a  horror  such  as  can 
only  possess  a  boy,  of  being  laughed 
at;  but  he  risked  that  misery  rather 
than  leave  the  place  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  graced  by  Miss  Leslie's 
presence. 

At  last  Ellen  broke  a  silence, 
which  had  lasted  some  time,  by  ex- 
claiming, 

'  When  is  Alice  coming  down,  Di? 
I  wish  she  would  make  haste.  I 
want  to  try  that  duet  with  her.' 

'  Hadn't  you  better  call  her,  Di?' 
Henry  suggested.  'I'm  anxious  to 
hear  that  song.   Call  her  down.' 

Di  laughed — '  I  thought  you  ob- 
jected to  music  by  daylight?  Be- 
sides, Alice  would  not  be  grateful  to 
me  for  disturbing  her.' 

Henry  relapsed  into  his  book  for 
a  page  or  two;  then  he  defended 
his  musical  taste  against  that  charge 
which  had  been  made  of  daylight 
killing  it. 

'I've  said  sometimes  that  I  don't 
care  to  hear  a  constant  strumming 
when  I'm  making  up  my  accounts 
in  the  morning;  but  when  we  none 
of  us  have  anything  better  to  do, 
we  may  as  well  have  some  music' 

'Especially  if  Alice  Leslie  will 
join  us  if  we  have  some,  and  keep 
away  from  us  if  we  haven't  any ;  eh, 
Harry?'  Ellen  asked,  laughiDg. 
'  Now  I  will  be  a  jewel  of  a  sister. 
I'll  go  and  get  her  down.' 

Di  looked  at  her  eldest  brother  as 
Ellen  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
she  saw  that  he  looked  pleased, 
'foolishly  pleased,'  she  thought, 
considering  aU  things.  The  colour 
came  upon  his  brow  as  he  met  her 
glance,  too.  Altogether,  the  signs 
were  sure  and  bad.  The  time  for 
speaking  had  come. 

'Poor  Alice!'  she  said,  leaning 
forward  on  her  low  seat  with  her 
book  in  her  lap,  and  looking  up  with 
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a  pretty  little  oonflde&tuJ  air  isto 
her  brother's  faoe.  'Poor  Alioe; 
this  has  been  a  trying  day  for  her— 
so  wet.' 

*  Trying  day  for  anybody/  he  an* 
Bwered,  seeing  that  he  was  ezpeoted 
to  say  something. 

'  Yes,  bat  for  her,  partionlarly  for 
her.  She  shrngged  her  shoolders 
at  the  woods  and  fields  she  has  been 
saying  such  sweet  things  abont, 
when  she  came  down  this  momhig, 
and  said  a  wet  season  in  their  so- 
ciety would  be  rather  omshing.' 

Henry  looked  interested  for  a  mo* 
meat;  uen  an  expression  of 'know- 
ing more  about  it  perhaps  than  Di 
did'  swept  over  his  face,  and  Miss 
Presoott  felt  called  upon  to  say  a 
word  or  two  more. 

'  She'll  be  a  charming  little  woman 
of  the  world  when  she  marries.  I 
&ncy  I  see  her  already  the  mistress 
of  a  capitally-appointed  house  in  a 
good  neighbourhood.  Alice  would 
bo  wretched  unless  she  were  close 
to  the  park,  and  had  a  neat  little 
brougham,  and  a  showy  saddle- 
horse,  and  a  swell  groom,  and  a 
running  account  at  Elise's.  Charlie 
and  I  shall  be  in  such  a  much  more 
humble  way  that  we  shall  not  see 
much  of  her/ 

'She  isn't  majrried  yet,'  Henry 
Prescott  said,  hoarsely.  The  pic- 
ture his  sister  had  conjured  up  was 
a  horrible  one  for  the  poor  fellow  to 
contemplate.  It  was  borne  in  upon 
his  mind  that  he  was  loving  not  at 
all  wisely,  and  a  great  deal  too  well. 

'  No,  she's  not  married  yet,  as  you 
say;  but  that's  the  way  she  will 
roairy,  or  ought  to  marry,  to  be 
happy :  it's  her  groove.' 

*8he  would  be  just  as  happy  in 
another,'  Henry  Prescott  replied; 
ttud  Di  had  only  time  to  shake  her 
head  and  say '  No,  no,'  before  Miss 
Leslie  and  Ellen  came  into  the  room. 

'Alice  has  come  to  sing  to  you, 
Harry,'  Ellen  began  at  once.  '  She 
was  sound  asleep  when  I  got  up, 
and  just  a  little  cross  when  I  woke 
hor,  but  she  forgave  me  soon  when 
I  told  her  what  I  wanted.' 

'  Not  cross,  I'm  sure,'  Henry  Pres* 
cott  whispered,  as  he  started  up  to 
meet  her;  and  Alice  gave  him  a 
little  flsshing  glance,  and  muttered 
quickly. 


'Ton  won't  believe  that  of  me, 
will  you?  Nellie  wouldn't  call  me 
cross  if  she  knew  about  a  letter  I've 
had  to-day.  Mamma  says  I  must 
go  home  to-morrow.' 

She  whispered  all  this  standing 
near  to  Hoory,  looking  up  almost 
imploringly  into  his  eyes. 

'Go  home  to-morrow,'   be  xe- 

F sated;  'ohi  no  you  won't,  Alioe; 
mean ' 

'I  fear  I  must,'  she  said  with  a 
sigh,  turning  away.  Then  she 
added,  'Oome,  Di,  oome  and  sing 
away  some  of  my  sorrow,  I  have 
to  leave  you  to-morrow,  dear.  Now 
don't  speak,  it  won't  bear  talking 
about' 

So  she  staggered  them  and  pnx- 
zled  them  with  her  intentions  and 
the  abrupt  announcement  of  her 
immediate  departure,  gracefully,  and 
apparently  excitedly,  waving  off  ail 
questioning  on  the  subject  'MJamma 
had  recallod  her  and  she  mast  go,' 
she  said.  The  truth  was,  she  fimoied 
that  the  dull  and  wet  season  had 
set  in  here,  and  that  it  woHld  be 
livelier  and  more  agreeable  at  Bays- 
water.  So  she  determined  to  go 
away  suddenly  and  be  regretted. 

She  sang  her  tenderest  songs  in 
her  tenderest  tones  to  them  that 
night  She  put  aside  her  gav  bril- 
liancy and  substituted  a  soft  aur  that 
was  not  sorrow  exactly,  but  'that 
resembled  sorrow  as  the  mist  resem- 
bles the  rain.'  Looking  at  her,  and 
listening  to  her  as  she  warbled  out 
metrical  assertions  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  marry  her  own  love,  for 
true  of  heart  was  she,  and  othens  of 
a  like  order,  Henry  Prescott  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Di  was  much 
mistaken  about  her  friend,  and  that 
the  latter  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature,  habit,  and  education,  to  bless 
a  country  heart  and  adorn  a  country 
life.    He  remembered  that— 

*  Ha  either  tern  his  Ikte  too  mndi* 

Or  hbB  deserts  iu«  bquU. 
Who  dares  not  put  It  to  the  touch. 
And  win— or  lose  It  all.' 

He  would  put  his  &te  to  Hio  touch 
to-morrow  before  she  left  But  cm 
the  morrow  his  design  was  frus- 
trated. Scxnething  intervened  to 
delay  Miss  Leslie's  departure^  as 
shall  presently  be  told. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  ATJf 09T  UKS  A  BBOTHIBB.' 

Tho  one  thing  in  whioh  Miss 
Leslie  did  not  confonn  to  the  nonnal 
habits  of  her  entertainers^  wasin  the 
matter  of  getting  np  early.  It  was 
the  sole  thing  in  which  Henry 
Presoott  oonld  hare  desired  to  see 
her  other  than  she  was.  And  this, 
not  from  any  moral  objection  to  the 
morning  languor  that  might  de- 
velop into  laziness^  but  bemuse  it 
prevented  his  enjoying  the  first 
fruits  of  her  society.  In  vain  he 
got  into  the  way  of  being  a  long 
time  over  his  breakfost  and  the  pre- 
vious day's  paper.  In  vain  he 
would  loiter  about  in  the  yard  for 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  groom  had  led  his  horse 
out,  and  then  go  back  to  the  house, 
fraught  with  some  question  that 
was  imperative,  as  to  being  asked 
of  his  sisters  long  after  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  well  away  o:i  the 
farm.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  did 
these  things  day  after  day  with 
apparently  inexhaustible  patience; 
Alice  Leslie  scarcely  ever  could  pre- 
vail upon  herself  to  get  out  of  her 
room  oefore  eleven  o'clock. 

But  this  monuDg,  the  morning  on 
which  she  had  avowed  that  she 
must  leave  them,  the  sound  of  Miss 
Leslie's  light  step  as  she  sprang 
along  the  passage  and  down  the 
stairs  made  itself  heard  much  earlier 
than  usual.  Ellen  had  carried  the 
pet  guest  a  cup  of  coffee  and  her 
letters  shortly  after  the  post-bag 
came  in.  Ellen  had  also  oommuni- 
oated  a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
Dl  had  received. 

'  If  s  a  pity  you're  going  away  to- 
day/ the  youngest  Miss  Prescott  had 
said.  '  Di  has  heard  from  Charlie, 
and  he's  coming  down  to-morrow  to 
stay  for  a  week.' 

'  Is  he?'  Alice  replied,  carelessly. 
'I'm  glad  I'm  gomg  though;  Di 
would  be  lost  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
comes.'  Then  she  turned  to  her 
coffee  and  her  correspondence;  and 
Ellen  loft  her,  ana  went  down 
to  tell  them  that  Alice  would  be 
down  directly,  for  a  wonder;  and 
adding,  to  her  brothers,  '  I  suppose 
you  win  stop  in,  and  see  her  this  last 
morning,  bjth  of  you— won't  you?* 


Alice  came  in  presently,  looking 
prettier  than  ever,  both  the  boys 
thought,  with  a  deeper  rose-tint 
over  her  f!ur  face  than  usual,  and 
with  her  bright  hair  pushed  fkr 
off  behind  her  ears,  and  rolling  in 
crimped  luxuriance  behind.  She 
was  all  that  he  had  always  felt  sure 
she  must  be— all  that  a  girl  ought 
to  be  early  in  the  morning,  Henry 
Prescott  thought,  as  he  rose  to 
meet  her.  Fresh  and  bright-hued 
in  complexion,  and  dress  faultlessly 
arrayea ;  perfect  in  all  those  delicate 
points  of  spotless  collar  and  cuifis, 
and  well-fitting  shoes  and  waist- 
bands—wafting into  the  room  with 
the  fragrance  of  rosewater,  and  the 
mere  idea  of  some  exquisitely-per- 
fumed hair-wash  about  her— spark- 
ling and  fiistidious  and  unexcep- 
tionably,neat,  without  being  too  effer- 
vescent, fanciful,  or  fussily  carefhl. 

She  came  forward  with  a  flutter- 
ing mass  of  open  letters  in  her 
hand,  and  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
opposite  to  Henry,  on  the  same  side 
with  Di,  only  separated  from  that 
young  lady  by  "Willie  (to  whom  she 
was  less  of  a  novelty  early  in  tho 
day  than  to  his  elder  brother— for 
Willie  had  devotedly  disregarded 
the  farm,  and  all  appertaining 
thereto  during  Miss  Leslie's  sojourn 
amongst  them).  As  soon  as  she  was 
seated  she  commenced  speaking 
rapidly,  and  with  a  slight  air  of 
embarrassment,  to  Mrs.  Prescott. 
But  though  her  words  were  given 
to  the  old  lady,  her  looks,  when  she 
raised  them  from  the  table,  were 
bestowed  on  the  eldest  son. 

'  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Prescott— you  will  think  mo 
so  everlasting,  and  mamma  so  very 
changeable;  but  I've  heard  ttom 
her  again  this  morning,  and  8ho 
says  if  you  can  have  me  a  little 
longer  she  shall  be  very  glad  to  let 
me  stay.' 

'My  dear!  certainly --only  too 
glad  to  have  you,*  Mrs.  Prescott 
replied,  warmly;  and  Henry  gave 
Alice  a  long  grateful  look,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  once  more, 
which  would  have  satisfied  her  as  to 
his  feelings,  even  if  she  had  not 
fathomed  them  before. 

'  How  very  kind  of  yout  mamma« 
Di  said. 
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'Meieifal  interpoBitioii  ofProTi- 
denoe  on  my  behalfl  I  should  hare 
had  no  one  to  speak  to,  now  Charlie 
Carow  is  oommg,'  Nellie  put  in, 
laughing, 

Henry  waited  to  make  his  zeoog- 
nition  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
&yoar  of  her  society  nntil  Miss 
Leslie  had  breakfuted,  and  was 
loitering  by  herself  in  the  bay 
window;  then  he  came  to  her,  and 
said-^ 

'Are  you  very  sorry  that  yonr 
mamma  Jnas  extended  yonr  leave  of 
absence?  Can  yon  stand  ns  and 
oar  doll  ways,  so  different  to  yours, 
Di  says,  a  httle  longer— patiently  ?' 

He  epoke  so  tenderly,  that  the 
soul  of  the  coquette  rose  up  and  was 
eager  for  the  fray.  One  scalp  the 
more  added  to  tiie  collection  she 
already  had — what  did  it  matter !  A 
little  meanness,  a  touch  of  fiJseness, 
a  brie^  well-acted  lie,  and  the  trick 
would  be  done!  He  was  rather 
rough  at  present,  a  touch  of  love- 
sorrow  would  refine  him,  do  him 
good,  and  perhaps  cause  him  to  be 
grateful  to  her  for  having  brought 
<  out  his  best 'in  the  ^ears  to  come. 
Any  way,  whether  it  did  this  or  not, 
the  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  list 
of  her  triumphs  was  given,  and  she 
would  not  miss  it  So  she  looked  up 
into  his  face  (it  is  such  an  easy  part 
to  play,  this  one  of  fond  feeung — 
such  an  easy,  fidse,  effective,  shame- 
ful part,  and  it  always  gets  filled  so 
rea(iily>—looked  up  into  his  fiice 
and  almost  sighed,  and  almost 
checked  it,  and  answered,  with  an 
accent  of  reproach — 

'A  little  longer  I  patiently  1  Is 
that  all  you  know  of  me?' 

He  would  have  given  all  his  acres 
to  have  been  able  to  speak  then,  and 
tell  her  how  well  he  thought  he 
knew  her,  and  how  dear  the  know- 
ledge was  to  him— to  have  been  able 
to  make  her  understand  how  un- 
speakably precious  each  single  hair  of 
that  glistening  nut-brown  mass  was 
to  him— how  beyond  all  price  was 
the  hope  her  last  words  had  given 
him.  , But  he  could  not  In  theses 
of  the  rest  of  the  unbiassed  world 
his  own  sisters  would  not  have  been 
found  wanting  in  a  single  feminine 
grace  or  charm  by  the  side  of  the 
glittering  Alice.    But  in  the  eyes  of 


Alice's  lover  she  was  peerless— as 
superior  to  his  sisters  asHyperiim 
to  a  satyr.  The  intensity  of  the 
worship  made  the  worshipper  feel 
uncouth,  unpolished,  unworthy  in 
every  way.  This  delicate  creatore 
—this  daintily-coloured,  fragile  piece 
of  china  I  how  could  he — ^mera 
rough  earthenware  that  he  was — 
dare  to  tiy  to  place  himaelf  beside 
her? 

So  he  stood  quite  quelled,  quite 
silent  before  her,  looking  down 
upon  the  proudly-poised  little  head 
of  the  queen  of  his  soul.  And 
she  averted  her  eyes,  that  he  might 
not  see  the  laught^  that  lived  in 
them,  as  she  reidized  some  of  the 
Omphale  sensations,  and  knew  her 
Hercules  was  fluttering  between 
hope  and  despair.  Then,  it  was  no 
part  of  her  plan  to  let  her  host 
s^wak  while  her  stay  in  his  house 
still  seemed  a  desirable  thing  to  her 
— she  put  an  end  to  tiie  period  l^ 
saying — 

'Now  111  go  and  unpack  my 
boxes  agam,  and  enjoy  the  fuU 
luxury  of  feeling  that  I  am  going 
to  stey  a  little  longer.  I  shall  not 
seem  sure  of  it  while  my  trunks  are 
packed.'  With  which  speech  she 
left  him,  feeling  foolish,  and  happy, 
and  unsettled,  as  he  had  never  felt 
before. 

And  he  had  censured IH  forgoing 
after  strange  gods,  and  not  concen- 
trating her  affections  on  some  local 
object!  It  was  astonishing  how 
leniently  his  love  for  Alice  made 
him  look  upon  his  sister's  choice. 

Once  more  Bi  drove  to  the  railway 
station  to  meet  Charlie  Oarew,  and 
tihis  time  there  was  no  alloy  to  her 
happiness  in  meeting  him,  for  he 
knew  all  there  was  to  be  known 
about  her  relations  and  surround- 
ings. No  alloy  to  her  happiness  ? — 
She  was  almost  sure  that  tliere  was 
none— almost,  but  not  quite  sure,  as 
she  remembered  how  pretty  Alioe 
Leslie  looked  as  she  came  out  to  tito 
lawn  gate  to  see  her  (Di)  start 

Charlie  had  some  veiy  good  news 
to  tell  her*  He  had  ju9t  got  his 
'  second  class,'  and  would  for  the 
future  be  in  receipt  of  a  ftr  better 
income  than  was  his  when  he  wooed 
and  won  Miss  Presoott  He  told  her 
this  at  once,  as  soon  as  they  got 
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free  of  the  station  and  were  bowling 
along  the  open  country  road— told 
her,  in  a  hearl^  sort  of  sympathy 
way  that  was  intensely  gratifying. 
She  felt  that  he  was  iden&ying  her 
with  his  career— an  ambition  which 
is  every  woman's—when  he  spoke 
of  this  success  to  lier  as  of  a  thing 
that  intimately  concerned  tiiem 
both. 

Was  there  any  alloy  to  the  happi- 
ness of  that  brisk  drive  through  that 
crisp  early  winter  air  ?  Was  there 
any  feeling  that  she  wished  she  had 
not  got  it  to  tell  when  she  began — 

'Oh,  Charlie  1  you  Imow  Alice 
Leslie  is  here,  don't  you?' 

'Know  she's  here? — ^no  I  don't. 
Her  mother  told  me  the  other  day 
that  she  wanted  Alice  back  at  once. 
I  thought,  of  course,  she  was  gone.' 

'  No ;  she  was  going  this  morning ; 
but  there  came  a  letter  from  her 
mother,  saying  she  might  stay  on« 
And,  do  you  Imow,  I  think  Harry  is 
more  than  rather  glad  of  the  re- 
prieve.' 

'  What !  Has  Miss  Alice  been  in- 
vesting her  idle  time  in  beguiling 
him  ?'  Charlie  asked,  laughing.  '  She 
can't  let  her  powers  lie  fedlow  on 
any  consideration.' 

*•  Come,  Charlie,'  Di  said,  promptly 
resenting  the  implied  slur  upon  her 
brother ; '  it  wocdd  be  a  good  match 
for  Alice— one  that  she  might  well 
contemplate  making  without  any 
stress  of  circumstance.' 

'Undoubtedly;  nevertheless  she 
won't  contemplate  making  it,'  Char- 
lie said,  as  they  drew  up  at  the  en- 
trance ;  and  this  time  the  Prescott 
flEimily  abstained  from  coming  in 
procession  to  meet  Mr.  Charles 
Carew. 

'The  two  other  girls  were  gone 
out  for  a  walk,'  Di  heard,  when  she 
inquired  after  them.  '  Alice  said  she 
thought  you  would  not  want  them,' 
Mrs.  Prescott  said,  significantly; 
and  Di  felt  that  Charlie  did  not  like 
the  manner  significant  being  applied 
to  him,  and  so  answered  more  curtly 
than  was  usual  with  her— 

'  No,  I  don't  want  them ;  but  they 
might  have  said  where  they  were 
going,  and  then  we  could  have  gone 
to  meet  them— couldn't  we,  Charlie  V 

'  Tea,'  Charlie  replied,  with  un- 
welcome alacrity.    '  But,  after  all. 


some  one  can  say  which  way  they 
have  gone;  surely  some  one  has 
seen  them? 

'Impatient  to  see  Alice,'  Di 
thought,  dejectedly.  'Oh  dear  I  what 
had  I  better  do,  I*  wonder?— let 
things  take  their  course,  or  try  to 
regulate  them?' 

Poor  Di!  Thousands— tens  of 
thousands  of  women  have  asked 
themselves  this  question,  when 
some  sign  of  the  wavering  alle- 
giance has  been  shown  to  them; 
and  each  one  would  have  done  well 
to  accept  this  truth — that  for  all  the 
good  gained  by  taking  other  means, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  let '  things 
take  their  course.' 

Especially  is  it  idle  and  vexatious, 
and  altogether  more  worthless  and 
void  of  good  result  than  vanity 
itself,  when  the  woman  who  fears 
desertion  has  given  all  the  love  she 
has  to  give,  and  not  only  given  it, 
but  shown  him  that  she  has  done  so. 
Satiety  cannot  well  avoid  setting  in 
where  too  much  sweetness  reigns. 
He  is  very  apt  to  love  mor^,  if  she 
shows  that  she  may  love  less,  for 

'  The  heart  at  a  man  '■  like  that  delicate  weed 
Which  reqnim  to  be  trampled  on  boldly  indeed 
li^  It  give  forth  the  fngranoe  you  wish  to  extract: 
Tls  a  aimlle,  trust  me^  if  not  new,  ezacL' 

Now,  Di  was  very  fond  of  Mr, 
Carew,  and  she  had  shown  all  her 
fondness  without  fear.  But  she  had 
plenty  of  sense,  and  plenty  of  pride, 
and  a  sound  strong  feeling  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  struggle  against 
the  inevitable.  If  he  were  inclined 
to  admire  her  dazzling  friend,  more 
than  in  honour  he  ought  to  have 
done,  no  feeble  holdings  back  on  the 
path  he  wanted  to  take  would  effec- 
tually restrain  him.  So  she  wisely 
determined  to  be  passive — to  let 
'  things  take  their  course,'  and  only 
to  seek  to  ward  off  evil  by  making 
herself  as  attractive  as  possible. 

She  was  much  too  sensible  to 
scorn  any  of  those  adventitious  aids 
of  dress  which  are  so  powerful  for 
good  or  ill.  Di  knew  very  well  that 
Charlie,  who  took  the  colour  of  his 
eyes  and  the  tone  of  his  hair  and 
complexion  into  consideration  when- 
ever he  bought  a  new  cravat — ^whose 
gloves  were  always  immaculate — 
who  was  always,  in  fact,  so  well 
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dresflod,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  he  wore;  she  knew  that 
Charlie  would  not  be  lenient  to  her 
appearance  &llin^  short  of  Alice's 
in  any  way.  Di  did  not  deck  herself 
in  snch  daring  bits  of  oolonr  as  did 
the  brilliant^  brown-haired  girl  who 
could  wear  any  hue  with  impunity ; 
but  Charlie  found  her  appearance 
very  satisfactory  when  they  started 
for  their  walk,  and  he  marked  the 
low  easy  fall  of  her  shoulders,  out- 
lined by  the  rich  dark  for  tippet 
she  wore  over  her  black  Telvet 
jacket.  Her  way,  too,  of  carrying 
her  dress  up  in  one  hand,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  habit,  was  pretty,  lor 
she  had  not  looped  it  up;  pronsrly 
because  she  had  been  driving.  Yes; 
she  was  a  nice,  easy  figure— one 
that  would  pay  for  dressing  to  the 

full  as  well  as the  young  lady 

who  broke  upon  his  yision  at  the 
turn  of  the  road,  even  as  he  was 
thinking  this.  In  reality,  there 
were  two  7oung  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man, but  he  overlooked  Jack  Mark- 
ham  and  Nellie  Prescott  in  his  ad- 
miration of  Alice  Leslie. 

She  had  risen  to  the  occasion  in  a 
manner  quite  worthy  of  her  aim  and 
herselL  Tl^it  is  to  say,  she  had  dived 
to  the  bottom  of  one  of  her  trunks 
and  brought  up  a  dress  hitherto 
deemed  '  too  good  for  tiie  country.' 
Picture  her  as  she  advanced  to  meet 
Charlie  and  Di ;  in  a  blameless  cos- 
tume of  grey  plush  velvet,  looped  up 
over  the  petticoat,  that  had  stripes 
of  velvet,  looking  like  cross-bars  of 
red  paslry  uxx)n  it.  Picture  this 
sheeny,  lustrous  figure,  crowned  by 
waving  masses  of  nut-brown  hair, 
kept  well  together  by  the  compact 
little  oval  black  hat— coming  along 
to  meet  them,  knowing  that  ske  was 
perfectly  appointed,  knowing  that 
she  walked  well,  and  knowing, 
moreover,  that  the  man  she  was 
meeting  was  very  keen  about  such 
things!  Mr.  Carew  had  seen  hor 
last  in  fall  evening  dress,  floating 
round  a  big  baU-room,  in  another 
man's  arms.  He  liked  this  view  of 
her  much  better;  he  liked  it  so 
well,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  take 
his  eyes  away  from  her  until  Nellie 
Gxcliumed — 

'  Well,  Mr.  Carew,  you  fieem  to 
have  forgotten  mo.'    Then  he  shook 


hands  with  his  future  sister-in-law 
hurriedly,  and  they  all  turned  to 
walk  homewards. 

Presently  Henry  Prescott  joined 
them,  and  dismounted.  The^  the 
par^  of  six  broke  into  fragments, 
r^elhe  and  Jack  Markham  leading, 
the  authorized  lovers  coming  next, 
send  Mr.  Prescott  and  Miss  Leslie 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Alice  was 
flushed— with  exercise?— most  be- 
comingly, and  there  was  just  a  liitie 
touch  of  agitation  in  her  tone  as  she 
said— 

'  You  didn't  come  home  to 
luncheon  to-day:  how  was  that? 
We  were  quite  aull  without  you, 
uid  oifended  Willie  very  much  by 
regretting  you  openly.' 

'  Did  you  ze^^  me  openly,'  he 
asked. 

'  Tes,  I  did;  it  was  ungrateM  to 
Willie,  was  it  not?  The  poor  boy 
had  wasted  his  whole  morning  in 
trying  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
Nellie  and  myself;  it  took  away  his 
appetite  to  find  he  had  Med.' 

'  I  am  almost  sorry  you  regretted 
my  absence  "openly,"'  Henry 
Prescott  muttered.  '  Not  but  what 
it  is  very  good  of  you  to  regret  mo 
at  all,  or  think  of  me  at  all ;  but  if 
you  had  cu^  much  you  wouldn't 
have  said  it.' 

He  looked  eagerly  into  Alice's 
face  as  he  said  it,  and  the  girl 
ttembled  with  the  dread  she  had 
that  she  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
press him  until  the  time  came  for 
it  to  matter  little  whether  he  spoke 
or  not.  He  saw  the  tremor,  and 
fiemcied  it  a  favourable  dgn — fancied 
that  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  bemuse  she  feared  to  let 
him  see  all  she  was  feeling,  whidi 
she  did  in  truth,  though  she  was 
feeling  something  widely  different 
from  that  which  he  hoped  and 
imagined. 

'It  would  be  difScuIt  for  any 
one  under  any  circumstances  to  get 
up  much  deep  feeling  about  any 
one  else  staying  away  at  luncheon 
time,'  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
'  unless  you  were  a  Daniel  Lambert 
missing  oysters.' 

'Have  you  been  walking  tuV 
he  asked,  irrelevantly. 

'  About  three  miles,  I  believe ;  they 
seemed  ten  to  me.' 
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'  Has  Jack  Markhom  been  with 
yon  all  the  time?' 

•  Nearly— not  all  the'  time/  Bhe 
answered,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
shmg  of  the  shonlders,  whicn  in- 
dicated that  Jack  Markham's  pre- 
senoe^had  added  to  the  seeming  dis- 
tance. The  shmg,  slight  as  it  was, 
was  not  thrown  away  on  the  man  for 
whom  it  was  given :  it  crushed  the 
dawning  jealousy  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  feel,  OTon  about  Jack/ 

'  Jack  is  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world/  he  began,  enthusi- 
astically. 

'  So  yon  all  say/  she  replied,  in- 
differently. 'I  see  that  he  looks 
Tery  healthy  and  ^ppy,  and  that 
is  abont  all  I  do  see  in  him.' 

'  Ton  have  heard  of  him  and  Di, 
I  suppose;  she  would  have  done 
well  to  take  him.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  abont 
it/  Alice  replied,  almost  testily.  *  It 
would  hare  been  funny,  though,  if 
she  had  taken  him  when  she  could 
get  Charlie  Carew/ 

She  spoke  with  an  earnest  warmth 
that  Henry  Prescott  had  never  seen 
her  evince  abont  anything  before. 

'Ton  think  highly  of  Carew, 
then  ?'  he  said ;  and  she  remembered 
herself,  and  controlled  all  evidence 
of  emotion,  as  she  replied,  coolly 
enough — 

'  Oh,  yes ;  as  highly  as  yon  think 
of  most  people  of  whom  yon  know 
nothing  particular  one  way  or  the 
other.  We're  very  intimate;  .he's 
almost  like  a  brother  to  me.' 


CHAPTEB  Yl. 

*  Bui  now  to  send  nie  baclc 

To  fueled  hopes  and  fears ; 
To  bid  me  seek  again  the  track 

My  foot  haa  left  for  years. 
To  canopl  what  must  be ; 

To  alter  what  haa  been : 
jkh  I  this  Indved  Is  mockenr 

Fit  for  a  fairy  queen.' 

The  man  who  was  '  almost  like 
a  brother  *  to  Miss  Leslie  and  that 
young  lady  herself  found  themselves 
in  the  drawing-room  together  for 
abont  ten  minutes  before  dinner. 
Whether  the  situation  was  nnpre* 
meditated,  or  the  reenit  of  design 
on  any  one's  part,  cannot  be  detet^ 
mined.     Alice  was  not  wont  to 


hurry  hewelf  over  her  toilet,  but 
this  evening  she  was  ready  bofbro 
either  of  her  iUends.  Charlio 
Carew  rarely  risked  the  gloom 
which  settles  over  the  '  early  man ' 
in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner ; 
but  this  day  he  came  down  two 
minntes  after  Miss  Leslie.  She  was 
sorting  a  collection  of  music  when 
he  came  in,  standing  before  the 
piano  with  her  back  to  the  door. 
Apparently  she  did  not  hear  him 
enter,  for  she  maintained  her  po> 
eition  without  making  a  sign.  At 
last  he  came  near  to  her  and  spoka 

'  The  country  seems  to  agree  with 
yoTL  I  never  saw  you  looking 
better/ 

He  stood  iJRcing  her  now,  at  the 
end  of  the  piano,  leaning  one  arm 
upon  it,  bending  down  his  head  to 
make  her  meet  the  admiration  his 
eyes  were  expressing. 

'  It  does  agree  with  me,  and  I'm 
glad  you  think  I  look  well.  Bid  yon 
come  down  before  all  the  others  to 
tell  me  that?' 

•  I  dare  not  tell  you  anything 
more  now.' 

A  scarlet  ilnsb  supplanted  the 
usual  delicate  rose- tint  on  her  face 
as  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
him.  There  had  been  a  flirtation 
between  them  at  one  time~-a  flirt- 
ation sufficiently  well  marked  to 
empower  her  own  set  to  kindly  talk 
about  it  a  good  deal  when  Charlio 
engaged  himself  to  Di  Prescott 
She  rranembered  all  these  things 
as  he  spoke,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  remembered  them  too. 

*  You  are  looking  so  well/  ho 
went  on,  '  that  if  I  had  been  wipo 
I  should  not  have  put  myself  in  the 
way  of  seeing  you.* 

'  The  sight  is  not  likely  to  prove 
dangerous,  Mr.  Carew;  you  are  well 
guarded/ 

'  Am  I— I'm  not  so  sure  of  that ; 
not  so  well  guarded  but  that  I  felt 
it  like  a  knife  in  my  heart  just  now 
when  I  heard  that  you  were  carry- 
ing on  with  Henry  Prescott' 

'  That's  simply  absurd/  the  girl 
said,  with  a  haughty  movement  of 
the  head— a  movement  Charlie  much 
admired.  He  was  so  foolishly 
'  taken '  invariably  with  all  such 
small  airs  and  graces.  '  That's 
simply  aheurd :  besides,  if  it  were 
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the  case,  wonldn*t  the  amngement 
be  perfect?  He  will  be  your  bro- 
ther :  what  a  chanuing  family  party 
we  should  be.' 

'  Don't  torture  me/  Di  Presootf  8 
lover  pleaded.  'I  appreciate  yon 
too  highly  to  calmly  contemplate 
seeing  you  throw  yonrself  away.' 

'  On  one  of  the  fiuoiily— sorely  I 
might  be  satisfied  with  what  yon 
have  fonnd  good  enough.  If  it  aU 
comes  to  pass,  what  a  comfort  [our 
mother-in-law  will  be  to  us  both, 
won't  she?' 

Mr.  Corow  winced.  Mrs.Prescott 
was  one  of  the  drawbacks  he  was 
beginning  to  find  to  this  marriage 
scheme  of  his.  Neverthelees  it 
jarred  upon  him  that  Alice  Leslie 
should  scoff  at  her.  So  now  he 
winced,  and  moyed  a  little  im- 
patiently, and  Alice  took  heart  of 
grace  in  seeing  that  still  she  could 
make  him  suffer. 

'  Shall  I  be  one  of  Di's  brides- 
maids? She  has  asked  me,  but  I 
have  hesitated ;  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  would  like  it  or  not,' 
she  asked,  going  on  with  her  occu- 
pation, ^and  speaking  out  in  the  ac- 
cents of  feigned  unconcern. 

'Like  it!'  He  echoed  her  last 
words  pathetically* 

'  Does  that  mean  that  language 
of  your  own  cannot  teU  how  much 
you  would  like  it?  or  that  you're 
disgusted  with  me  for  contem- 
plating occupying  a  part  you  haye 
designed  for  another  f  or  what?' 

'  It  means— I  won't  tell  you ;  you 
know  yery  well  what  it  means. 
You  are  unfeeling,  Alice;  as  you 
have  no  right  to  be,  consiaenng  all 
things.' 

'  Am  I  unfeeling — considering  all 
things?'  Her  eyes  met  his  now, 
sparkling  with  the  light  that  had 
often  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  of  old,  with  sofb  pearly  reflec- 
tions on  her  transparent  forehead 
cafit  from  the  waymg  raiBed  hair, 
with  one  small  hand  resting  upon 
the  pile  of  music,  in  dangerously 
close  proximity  to  his. 

It  was  in  him  to  be  carried  with- 
out consideration  by  such  things — 
the  beauty  present  was  always  more 
potent  with  him  than  the  beauty 
absent ;  he  neyer  '  made  light  of  the 
rest  if  the  rose  was  not  there.'    So 


now  he  prisoned  the  fluttering  hand, 
and  told  her  he  '  dared  not  thank 
her  as  she  deseryed  to  be  thanked 
for  letting  him  see  that  it  had  not 
been  all  play  to  her.' 

'  Now  we  must  not  get  senti- 
mental,' the  girl  said,  laughing,  and 
affecting  to  try  and  release  her 
hand;  '  that  would  be  too  absurd 
in  your  position.  Moreoyer,  what 
would  Dinah  say?'  and  again 
Charlie  Oarew  winced  — for  the 
Christian  name  of  his  betrothed  was 
far  from  his  taste— as  he  answered — 

'  I  should  hope  Di  would  haye 
too  much  sense  to  be  jealous." 

'  Or  to  seem  so :  which  do  you 
mean?' 

'  Both;  that  is  a  sor^of  thing  I 
couldn't  stand.' 

'  Without  cause,  and  she  certainly 
has  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  ma' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that  I 
thought  BO  myself  till  I  saw  you 
to-day,  but  now  I—Well,  any  eyil 
consequences  that  may  ensue  will 
be  to  myself  only.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  Alice 
said,  in  a  low  yoice,  walking  away 
discreetly  to  the  fireplace  as  sks 
spoke.  Then  the  rest  came  in;  Di 
with  a  paler  &ce  and  a  mora 
anxious  look  in  her  eyes  than  he  had 
eyer  seen  in  her  before.  And  his 
conscience  smote  him  a  little  about 
Di,  and  his  heart  smote  him  much 
about  Alice  1 

It  was  in  yain  that  he  sought  to 
conceal  it  from  himself;  he  was  in  a 
yery  awkward  position.  It  was  not 
only  that  duty  called  him  one  way 
and  inclination  another,  but  that  he 
was  conscious  that  whateyer  he  did 
or  said,  or  left  undone  or  unsaid, 
gaye  pain  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  women  between  whom  be  was 
steering  his  perilous  oourse.  Di 
was  jeedous  with  reason  and  with 
right  Alice  was  jealous  without 
either.  So  he  taught  himself  to  be- 
lieye  that  it  behoyed  him  to  giye 
her  the  least  cause  for  the  feeing. 
It  worried  him  that  Di  should  look 
wistftdly  at  him  when,  by  tone  or 
glance,  he  made  manifest  his  too 
deep  admiration  for  her  friend.  It 
worried  him,  and  made  him  feel  that 
Di  was  exacting,  and  inconsiderato, 
and  oppressiye,  and  not  at  all 
adapted  to  share  the  life  he  shoold 
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like  to  lead.  It  eeemed  to  him  that 
he  could  have  borne  to  see  Di  snr- 
Totmded  by  admiiers  with  perfect 
oompcsixre — with  more  than  com- 
posure, in  hict,  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. Indeed,  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  his  taste  endorsed 
in  such  a  way  by  other  men.  It 
was  always  pleasant  to  a  man  to 
feel  that  his. wife  could  command 
any  amount  of  homage;  but  he 
began  to  fear  that  Di,  good-looking 
as  she  undoubtedly  was,  lacked  the 
charm  which  would  make  other 
men  envy  him !  Alice  had  it,  and 
no  mistake ;  there  would  have  been 
some  triumph  in  carrying  her  off — 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  ba- 
chelor freedom  in  going  into  a  room 
with  a  woman  who  was  always 
iiBtultlessly  got  up,  and  to  whom 
every  one  was  eager  to  be  intro- 
duced. There  had  been  a  most 
wanton  wasting  of  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity in  his  allowing  a  passing 
fancy  for  a  pretty  fresh  fiM)e  make 
him  lose  Miss  Leslie. 

She  was  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
sodely  to  which  he  belonged.  She 
would  have  presided  at  his  table 
and  made  his  house  attxactive  to  his 
friends  in  a  way  that  Di,  with  her 
scant  knowledge  of  the  world,  her 
country  habits  and  ideas,  would  be 
incapable  of  doing.  He  knew  now 
that  he  was  only  affectionately  fond 
of  poor  Di;  he  felt  horribly  certain 
that  she  would  pall  upon  him,  apd 
that  he  would  speedily  become 
bored  and  indifferent  to  her.  Then 
what  a  nuisance  her  being  in  love 
with  him  would  be ;  how  hideously 
his  lot  would  contrast  with  that  of 
the  man  who  married  Alice  Leslie* 
As  he  thought  idl  these  things,  sit- 
ting there  in  silence,  Di  almost  fo- 
thomed  that  he  was  repenting,  and 
again  she  was  torn  to  pieces  with 
conflicting  doubts  as  to  what  it 
would  be  well — possible—for  her  to 
do. 

'  The  heart  is  a  free  and  a  fetter- 
less thing  r  Miss  Frescott  remem- 
bered that  it  was  this,  on  the  au- 
thorify  of  some  lyric  poet  unknown. 
Free  and  fetterless,  and  given  to 
change ;  it  was  human  to  be  so,  and 
Charlie  Oarew  was  very  human. 
She  tried  hard  not  to  blame  him, 
not  to  hate  him  with  the  hot  hate  of 


tortoied  love,  as  she  saw  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  change. 

It  was  hard,  too,  to  preserre  pre* 
oisely  the  same  demeanour  as  of  old 
to  Alice,  to  the  girl  who  was  win- 
ning so  easily  what  Di  prized  above 
all  earthly  things— Charlie's  love. 
There  was  something  that  was 
cruelly  hard  to  bear  in  Bfiss  Leslie's 
coolness.  Di  felt  that  her  state  of 
mind  was  patent  to  her  rival,  and 
her  rival  was  most  airily  uncon- 
cerned about  it — accepting  the  con- 
straint which  overclouded  the  others 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  winning 
powers. 

In  addition  to  the  private  pangs 
of  jealousy,  Di  was  smarting  under 
the  half  consciousness  of  its  being 
transparent  to  her  own  family,  to 
those  who  had  never  cordially  ap- 
proved of  Charlie  Carew.  During 
all  the  years  she  had  known  him, 
she  had  never  seen  Henry  look  so 
grave  and  sad.  The  words  'dull 
and  mute'  but  faintly  express  the 
quality  of  the  dulness  eati  speech- 
lessness which  seemed  to  possess 
him ;  and  Di  fell  into  the  error  of 
imagining  that  he  was  these  things 
on  her  account,  which  it  need  hardly 
be  said  was  not  the  case.  He  looked 
at  Mr.  Carew  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  rival  to  himself  than  a  de&ulter 
from  his  sister  now. 

We  all  know  what  a  long  evening 
is  like  in  a  country  house,  when  the 
party  is  small  and  three  or  four  of 
the  members  of  it  are  quite  the  re- 
verse of  being  at  their  ease.  The 
frequent  glances  at  the  dock,  whose 
hands  lag  as  they  never  lagged 
before ;  the  lame  attempts  at  esta- 
blishing g^ieral  conversation;  tiie 
hopeless  £ulures  in  accomplishing 
the  same ;  the  vain  efforts  to  con- 
ceal the  consciousness  of  conc^Uing ; 
the  wild  joy  which  pervades  each 
heart  when  the  moment  for  going  to 
bed  and  getting  out  of  it  all  arrives; 
the  frantic  zeal  with  which  each 
one  clings  to  the  weak  hope  that 
before  tchmorrow  night  something 
will  have  turned  up  to  render  mat- 
ters more  endurable.  Such  even- 
ings have  been  in  the  experience  of 
most  of  us,  and  surely  they  are 
punishment  sufficiently  hea^  for 
any  but  the  blackest  sins  of  tiie 
most  hardened  offenders. 
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It  would  all  haye  gone  better  if 
Ellen  had  not  allowed  henelf  to  be 
engroued  by  a  book,  which  she  found 
far  more  agreeable  than  any  of  her 
oompaniona.  Indeed,  jcut  at  the 
oloae  of  the  evening,  there  was, 
through  her  agency,  a  slight  re* 
action  against  the  dietrost  and  mo- 
notony &at  had  leigned. 

'Let  us  haye  some  music,'  she 
said,  briskly.  'Gome,  Alice,  you 
sing,  and  Di  will  accompany  you/ 

'What  shall  I  sing?*  Alice  asked, 
languidly  rising,  and  addressing 
Ohurlie  Carew.  Nellie  answered  for 
him. 

'  He  doefln't  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  singing.  I'U  select  for 
you— this  jolly  littto  song,  '**Tis  all 
that  I  can  say." ' 

So  Alice,  standing  behind  Di, 
sang  the  sweet  tinkling  melody  to 
which  Tom  Hood's  graceful,  tender 
words  have  bean  set,  and  Charlie 
found  himself  drawn  towards  the 
piano,  up  near  to  Alice's  side ;  and 
Di  kept  her  face  steadily  set  towards 
the  wall,  and  knew  that  her  brow 
was  burning. 

It  was  a  large  room,  and  the  trio 
at  the  piano  were  well  removed  from 
the  vicmity  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
They  remained  there  after  the  song 
had  come  to  a  conclusion,  Di  play- 
ing a  dreamy  piece  in  a  reckless 
way,  the  other  two  motionless  and 
silent — strangely  motionless  and  si« 
lent— wrapt  in  the  strains,  perhaps. 

Presently  Di  felt  impelled  to  break 
the  spell  which  seemed  to  be  upon 
them.  She  broke  off  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  a  bar,  rising  and  turn- 
ing round  on  the  instant  As  she 
did  so  she  wished  that  she  had  nevei^ 
played  at  all,  or  gone  on  playing 
for  ever,  or  done  anything  rather 
than  see  what  she  did — Alice*s  hand 
clasped  in  Charlie's,  willingly,  lov- 
ingly, ta  no  girl  can  suffer  her  hand 
to  ,be  clasped,  save  by  a  man  who 
loves  and  is  loved  by  her. 

The  position  was  embarrassing 
enough  for  them  all,  but  it  was 
made  more  agonizing  to  Di  by  her 
dread  that  the  others  had  seen  it 
also.  She  brushed  hastily  past  the 
pair,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  '  I  think 
wo  are  all  tired :  won't  it  be  well  to 
say  good-night,  and  not  disturb 
Alice  in  her  room  to-night,  Nellie?' 


So,  contrary  to  their  usual  custami 
there  was  no  dressing-room  chat  be- 
tween the  three  girls  that  night. 
Di  wanted  to  be  alone.  It  was 
necessary  now  that  she  should  make 
up  her  mind  to  do  something  definite 
on  the  morrow. 

Another  mind  was  also  made  up 
that  night  Henry  Prescott  had  not 
seen  what  his  sister  had,  but  he  had 
seen  enough  to  make  him  heartsore 
and  doubtful  Alice  had  been  very 
sweet  to  him— sweet  and  eneoung- 
ing,  as  it  never  occurred  to  him  a 
girl  would  be  imless  she  meant  to 
marry  him  when  he  asked  her.  And 
from  his  point  of  view  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  Alice  should  ever  have 
doubted  his  intention  of  asking  her, 
after  all  he  had  said  and  looked. 
Now  it  appeared  as  if  there  was 
more  than  a  possibility  of  a  mistake 
being  made,  and  so  he  resolved  to 
set  the  doubt  at  rest  in  the  morning. 

It  was  not  HJenry  Prescott  whom 
Alice  Leslie  had  hoped  and  expected 
to  see  when  she  left  the  house  for  a 
before-breakfiut  stroll  the  next  day. 
That  it  was  not  was  painfully  evi« 
dent  to  him  when  she  gave  him  her 
hand  unwillingly,  and  turned  her 
iJEu^e,  where  a  blush  of  vexation 
reigned,  towards  the  house,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  aome  otiier  ap^ 
pearing. 

'  Ton  are  early  this  morning,'  he 
began,  turning  round,  with  ^e  evi- 
dent intention  of  accompanying  her. 

'  Tes.  Pm  soon  going  away,  you 
know;  and  it  hsjs  come  to  me  to  feel 
that  I  have  been  wasting  opportu- 
nity in  not  seeing  more  of  the  coun- 
try— at  all  tames  of  day,  I  mean.  I 
may  never  have  the  chance  again.' 

'  Often,  I  hope.' 

'  Then  it  will  be  when  I  am  tra* 
veiling.' 

'  Who  knows?  7<m'$toy  live  here.* 

'  Never,  I  hop^^Mft  jm 
almost  pettishly.  -^Iwpitld  V^ut  my 
throat  in  a  week  if  I-ftlt  myself 
fixed  in  an  English  country  place 
for  life.  I  haven't  the  local  mind. 
I  cant  stand  middle-class  oountry 
people  and  their  small  interests, 
their  wild  excitement  about  each 
other  8  housemaids'  iniquities,  and 
their  generally  placid  monotony. 
You  see,  I  am  not  "to  the  manner 
bom."  Ishouldadoptitawkwardly.' 
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She  spoke  lapidly  and  earnestly. 
With  all  his  admiiatioii  for  her, 
Henry  Prescott  had  never  been 
much  impressed  with  the  truthful- 
ness of  this '  girl  for  whom  his  heart 
was  sick.'  But  he  felt  tiiat  she 
spoke  the  truth  now,  and  he  was 
more  pained  by  its  being  the  truth 
than  vexed  at  her  rudeness  in  speak* 
ingii 

'You  have  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  of  "  middle-class  country 
people,"  Miss  Leslie/  he  said, 
gravely. 

'No,  I  have  not;  I  have  had  a 
remarkably  favourable  experience. 
I  have  known  you  and  your  mother 
and  sisters,  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
you  all,  and  you  know  it;  but  you 
are  unlike  the  imgority,  and  when 
one  speaks  of  a  olass  one  thinks  of 
the  majority.' 

'Wherever  you  were  the  rough 
and  coarse  would  &11  away  in  awe« 
and  the  refined  would  seek  and  as- 
similate with  you:  it  would  be  bo, 
trust  me,  even  in  the  country.' 

She  laughed,  and  shook  hw 
head. 

'  Thanks  for  the  compliment  and 
the  flattery,  but  I  have  no  ambition 
to  reform  a  neighbourhood.' 

They  had  come  to  a  little  wicket^ 
gate  that  opened  out  from  the  plan* 
tation  through  which  they  had 
walked  into  a  meadow.  They  stopped 
at  it,  and  she  leant  her  arms  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  bent  her  head  down  in 
a  nervous  impatient  manner,  that 
was  in  harmony  with  her  woros  and 
way  of  uttering  them. 

Thaman  by  her  side  did  not  deem 
his  asserts  other  thfin  small  with 
regard  to  this  girl,  but  he  did  not 
'  fear  his  fftte  too  much.'  If  he  had 
erred  in  his  estimate  of  her,  he 
would  realise  the  full  efiEects  of  that 
estimate  at  oqiif  I ,. . 

'Have  I  h^mfi^fiken  ab6ut  you 
all  this  tiwi^M^T  he  began;  and 
she  lifted  qiiaer  eyas  and  asked  in^ 
nooently — 
'All  what  time?' 
'  All  the  time  you've  seemed  to- 
like  me  to  love  you.' 

'  No,  not  a  bit  mistaken.  I  have 
liked  you  to  love  me  as  a  sister.' 

'It  was  no  sister's  interest  you 
have  shown  in  me.'  He  spoke  very 
sadly.   Alice  Leslie  would  have  beeu 


knore  flattered  if  he  had  infused  a 
touch  of  bitterness  into  his  tone* 
She  rather  liked  to  be  reviled  about 
such  things;  the  scalp  had  an  addi* 
tional  charm  which  had  cost  the 
victim  visible  torture  in  the  taking. 

'It  was  no  sister's  interest  you 
have  shown  in  me ;  at  least  I  thought 
it  meant  more,  and  Pvebeen  mis- 
taken. You'll  forgive  me  for  trou- 
bling you  about  it,  won't  you?* 

'Yes,'  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him;  and  he  took  it,  stand*- 
ing  still,  like  one  who  was  sorely 
stricken. 

'Forgive  you,  yes;  and  be  very 
grateful  to  and  fond  of  vou,'  she 
murmured:  'and  you  will  forgive 
me  for  having  been  blind,  for  that 
is  what  it  has  been.' 

'No,  not  that,'  he  said,  dropping 
her  haxuL  '  Keep  truthful,  Alice,  in 
word  at  least  xou  have  not  been 
blind;  you  saw  it  all,  and  knew 
what  was  coming,  and  helped  it  for- 
ward, and  I  know  you  did  all  this 
and  can  forgive  you;  but  I  can't 
forgive  you  if  you're  fiftlse  enough 
to  pretend  you're  taken  by  surprise. 
There,  I  have  said  my  last  word  on 
the  subject' 

'  And  we  shall  always  be  fiends  V 
she  asked,  pathetically. 

'  Yes,  always,  if  you  care  for  my 
friendship.  I  can't  turn  against  a 
girl  I  love  because  she  prefers  an- 
other fellow ;  but  yon  have  been  a 
bright  star  in  my  life,  Alice,  and  it 
will  seem  dark  for  a  long  time  with- 
out you.' 

'  You  won't  nuss  me  for  long ;  no 
one  is  missed  for  long,'  she  said. 

'Is  that  your  creed?  Well,  ifs 
not  mine,  thank  heaven.'  Then  he 
went  away  and  left  her,  and  she 
waited  on  expectantly,  impatientlyi 
and  no  one  oame. 

Not  that  the  one  for  whom  she 
waited,  Charlie  CSare  w,  was  a  laggard 
in  love  by  any  means,  but  he  found 
himself  very  unexpectedly  detained. 
Di  Presoott's  voice  summoned  him 
into  the  drawing-room  as  he  was 
picking  up  his  cap  in  the  hall,  pre- 
paratory to  taking  a  stroll,  about 
the  same  time  that  Henry  joined 
Alice.  '  Come  in  here,  Charlie,'  she 
cried  out,  in  a  firm,  clear  tone,  and 
he,  reassured  by  the  tone,  went  in 
unhesitatingly. 
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She  got  up  and  met  hia  extended 
hand  wannly,  bat  stood  off  when 
he  would  have  kiflsed  her ;  at  which 
rebnff  he  Bhran;ed  his  shonlden 
and  saontered  on  to  the  window,  as 
thongh  a  woman's  whims  were 
really  beyond  him. 

^It's  ^ways  useless  gomg  romid 
A  subject,  isn't  it  Gbarlie?'  she  be- 
gan. 'It  would  break  my  heart, 
crush  me  completely,  to  marry  you 
and  feel  that  you  loyed  Alice  Leslie. 
After  what  I  saw  last  night  can  I  be 
sure,  can  you  be  sure  yourself,  that 
you  don't  care  more  for  her  than 
forme?' 

'You  are  exacting.' 

'  Am  I  ?  Perhaps  so,  about  what 
is  due  to  my  love  and  your  honour. 
Look  you  here,'  she  added,  abruptly, 
and  then  came  a  look  in  her  eyes 
that  made  her^more  beautiful  than 
Alice  Leslie  for  the  moment, '  I  will 
never  be  tolerated.  I  believe  I  can 
endure  a  sharp  pain,  but  I  will  not 
court  the  dull  aching  of  indifference. 
If  I  am  not  prized  above  every  one, 
I  will  not  seem  to  be  held  dear  by 
you  in  a  lesser  degree.  I  offer  you 
your  release  from  all  the  vows  you 
made  the  other  day,  and  no  one 
shall  ever  blame  you  to  me  for 
taking  it;  but  I  can't  play  second  to 
any  woman  in  the  world.' 

'  Do  you  dread  my  asking  you  to 
do  so?' 

'  Not  your  asking,  but  your  forcing 
me  to  do  so.  I  am  not  good  enough 
to  rashly  engage  to'  play  the  part  of 
a  neglected  wife.' 

'  I  cannot  condescend  to  combat 
mad  jealousy.' 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

'  Don't  be  bitter,  Charlie.  The 
remembrance  of  the  position  you 
both  put  me  in  last  night  might 
check  anything  of  that  sort,  if  the 
thought  of  the  easy  way  out  of  your 
difficulty  which  I  show  to  you  does 
not  do  it.' 

'  If  you  wish  to  break  off  the  en- 
gagement I  can  make  no  appeal. 
I  had  better  leave  to-day,  and  write 
to  your  brother  from  town.' 

'  I  will  tell  my  brother.    As  to 


your  leaving  to-day,  well,  Charlie, 
that  yon  must  decide  about' 

She  regarded  him  wistfully  while 
she  gave  him  this  last  chance  d 
appealing  against  her  '  offer  of  re- 
lease.' He  dki  not  take  it,  and  two 
hours  afterwards  the  groom  drove 
him  to  the  station,  and  the  Presootta 
saw  him  for  the  last  time,  while  Di 
took  herself  for  a  long  drive,  with 
only  Pot  and  her  thoughts  for  comr 
panions. 

The  evil-doer  meanwhile  was  not 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree. 
Alice  Leslie  was  very  far  from  being 
guiltless  in  the  matter;  but  guilty 
people  get  such  hard  measure  dealt 
out  to  them  by  their  friends,  that  it 
is  quite  a  relief  occasionally  to  tako 
the  other  sida  My  sympathies  have 
always  gone  greatly  wi^  the  kmdiy 
old  Scotchwoman,  who  inquired  re- 
gretfully why  nobody  prayed  for 
the  'purr  de'il.'  So  now  there  is 
strong  temptation  to  lighten  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  Alice. 

Naturally  she  did  not  stay  very 
long  in  the  house  after  having  re- 
fused the  master  of  it    She  occu- 
pied herself  a  great  portion  of  the 
day  in  packing  her  trunks,  and  the 
rest  of  it  in  writing  letters;  and 
when  she  came  down  to  dinner  there 
were  more  traces  of  tears  on  her 
face  than  on  Bi's.    When  she  de- 
parted from  the  Prescotts  she  did 
BO  with  many  protestations  of  eter- 
nal friendship  for  Di,  and  many 
entreaties  that  Di  would  come  and 
spend  part  of '  next  season' with  her 
at  Bayswater.    But  before  that  next 
season  Mrs.  Leslie  had  pointed  out 
the  path  of  duty  to  Charlie  Oarew, 
and  compelled  that  young  man  to 
take  it    Need  it  be  satf  Uiat  the 
aforesaid  path  ledio.the  dte,  where 
Alice  soon  jdnaihtaL    ^Mi^Jlark- 
ham,  when  he  itild  nf  J^  flw  tiiat 
his  star  was  14  ibt  aloenaint  again. 
Whether  it  was  40  Mt  not  4iall  be 
told  at  some  fdtose  time,  whvm  |Me- 
sagee  from  the  married  life  of  Cli^iiie 
Cturew  will  be  given  to  thoee  who 
have   been  interested   in  his   last 
bachelor  days. 
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LIFE   IN  LODGINGS. 

Bt  Tom  Slendeb. 


LIFE  .  in   lodgings  I     What  dif- 
ferent impressions  these  words 
convey  I     There  are  some  persons 
who,  having   eyerv   comfort    and 
loxury  at  command,  imagine  snch  a 
life  to  be  rather  a  pleasing  yariety 
than  otherwise.    Tired  of  the  mono- 
tony of  having  nothing  to  desire^ 
they  almost  look  forwi^  with  de- 
light to  the  prospect  of  'ronghing 
it'  for  a  few  weeks  in  some  half- 
ftimished  lodgings  by  the  seaside: 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
one  bright  and  snnny  day  snoceeds 
another,  it  does  not  so  mnch  matter 
what  the  lodgings  are,  provided  the 
beds  are  clean  and  the  food  eatable. 
But  to  live  in  lodgings  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  till  the  yearns  cycle 
is  Completed,  and  to  pass  year  after 
year  in  the  same  fashion  through 
fair  weather  and  foul,  in  sickness 
and  in  healtii,  is  certainly  about  one 
of  the  least  comfortable  and  most 
dispiriting  things  that  can  be  done. 
It  is  amusing  to  hear  people  who 
have  the  means  of  gratifying  every 
wish,  and  who  live  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, well-arranged  houses,  as- 
suring Iheir  poor  relations  that  they 
have  known  a  great  many  persons 
who  were  exceedingly  comfortable 
in  lodgings.    Small  rooms  are,  they 
a£Srm,  more  coi^  than. large  ones; 
and  there  is  an   almost  enviable 
luxury  in  not  having  the  responsi- 
bility and  cares  of  an  establishment 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  lounge  comfortably  in  an 
easy-chair,    and   legislate  for    his 
poorer    neighbours,    and    enlarge 
authoritatively  upon  the  imaginary 
bliss  of  genteel  poverty. 

It  happened  to  me  that,  after  a 
great  commeTcialJ'*^isis,  my  hus- 
band, finding  tt^oe^teory  to  econo- 
mize, in  a  "t^klett  moment  con- 
ceived the  id^a  that  the  readiest 
and  pleasantest  way  of  attaining  his 
object  would  be  to  let  our  house. 
We  had  only  just  bought  and  fur- 
nished it;  and  it  suited  us  exactly 
in  all  respects.  And  as  I  had  been 
congratulating  myself  that  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  done  but  to  sit  * 
still  and  enjoy  it,  I  was  struck  with 
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dismay  when  it  was  proposed  that  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  Messrs. 
Lettum  and  Gheatum,  requesting 
them  to  find  us  a  tenant  for  our 
house. 

Having  got  this  idea  into  his 
head,  my  husband  (persuaded  him- 
self, and  tried  to  persuade  me,  that  it 
would  be  a  really  pleasant  thing  to  do. 

'Pleasant  to  leave  this  house, 
which  we  have  just  made  so  clean 
and  comfortable  ?*  quoth  I. 

'  That  is  just  the  reason,  my  dear. 
We  are  not  quite  settled  yet ;  and  it 
is  in  a  good  situation,  and  a  tempt- 
ing offer  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
furnished  house.  Besides,  the  inde- 
pendence of  being  able  to  come  and 
go  just  as  and  when  ftnd  where  one 
likes  would  be  so  delightful.  The 
sense  of  freedom  which  that  alone 
would  give  would,  I  am  sure,  make 
u^  to  you  for  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
minor  home  comforts  which  you 
might  miss.  We  might  even  go 
and  live  abroad,'  added  he. 

'  Live  abroad  I  I  detest  it  I  did 
it  once,  but  Heaven  preserve  me 
from  ever  doing  it  again !' 

'  Well,  but  think  of  the  luxury  of 
having  no  housekeeping ;  no  domes- 
tic anxieties ;  no  servants ;  of  being 
able  to  go  about  from  place  to  place 
just  as  you  please.  The  Falconers 
always  live  in  this  way.' 

'  Possibly— but  they  are  the  last 
people  whose  advice  or  example  I 
would  follow  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  They  do  not  care  to  be  com- 
fortable: indeed  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  even  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word.' 

'  My  dear,  that  is  just  what  I  am 
trying  to  impress  upon  you.  It  is 
not  only  cheaper,  and  far  more 
wholesome,  than  living  so  long  in 
one  place,  but  it  is  so  much  more 
comfortable.' 

I  shook  my  head,  and  said,  in  as 
resigned  a  tone  as  I  could,  '  You 
must  do  as  you  please :  gentlemen 
always  do.  Only  do  not  try  to  im- 
pose upon  yourself  and  me  by  sup- 
posing that  we  shall  find  comfort  m 
kaving  a  house  like  this,  and  living 
in  wretched,  dirty  lodgings.' 
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'  I  assure  yon,  my  love,  thut 
things  are  quite  changed  now :  that 
beautiful  lodgings  are  to  be  had 
everywhere.  In  fact,  it  is  become 
the  £Bfihionable  way  of  living.  I 
entirely  believe  all  I  tell  you.' 

I  was  silent.  I  would  not  con- 
tend: I  never  do;  and,  besides,  I 
was  weak  enough  to  entertain  a 
fu'nt  hope  that  his  words  might 
prove  true,  and  in  the  depths  of  my 
neart  had  some  curiosity  about  this 
terra  incognita.  So  I  did  my  best  to 
facilitate  the  letting  of  our  house, 
which  was  soon  accomplished  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

I  felt  a  sudden  pang  as  my  own 
door  closed  behind  me,  and  shut  me 
out  from  the  right  to  go  in  and  out 
as  I  pleased ;  and  I  got  into  the  fly 
which  was  to  convey  us  to  the 
station.  We  both  disUked  the  sea, 
and  had  determined  to  make  a  trial 
of ,  as  affording  more  amuse- 
ment than  any  other  inland  place 
we  knew  of ;  and  we  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  scenery  the  previous  summer, 
while  visiting  some  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  had  written  to  these  friends  to  se- 
cure lodgings  for  us  out  of  the  town, 
if  possible,  and  had  been  well  pleased 
to  hear  that  some  had  been  found 
in  a  small  but  beautifully-situated 
house  which  had  often  attracted 
our  notice  as  we  drove  by. 

It  was  early  spring,  and  the 
weather  still  cold ;  so  we  were  glad 
to  find  a  fire,  and  tea,  awaiting  us ; 
but,  beyond  these  creature-comforts, 
there  was  not  much  that  looked  in- 
viting. Even  my  husband  glanced 
at  the  scanty,  rickety,  and  not  over- 
clean  furniture  with  dismay,  as  he 
turned  to  the  window,  saying — 

'  Charming  prospect,  my  love ;  is 
it  not?' 

'  Beautiful  I'  I  said.  '  It  would 
be  delightful  if  we  could  live  out  of 
doors ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
exist  in  these  wretched  rooms.' 

There  was  a  large  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room — large,  at 
least,  for  the  size  of  the  room ;  a  small 
square  one,  on  which  was  placed  the 
t^tray;  a  dirty  leather  arm-chair 
on  one  side  of  tiie  fireplace,  and  a 
cane  garden-chair  with  a  chintz- 
oovered  cushion  on  the  other ;  dingy 


ilft-mftftir  curtains  of  skimp  dimen- 
sions, and  a  faded  drugget  for  a 
carpet  Such  was  the  furniture  of 
the  rooms  in  which  we  were  to  live, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

'  You  mean  they  are  badly  fur- 
nished,' my  husband  replied  to  my 
remark.  '  Yes  1  to  be  sure  they  are ; 
but  that  don't  matter.   We  can  soon 

set  that  to-rights  by  driving  to 

and  hiring  some  furniture.  We  will 
do  that  to-morrow.' 

I  agreed  to  this;  and  we  were 
busily  employed,  the  first  few  days, 
in  trying  to  make  the  two  miserable 
little  rooms  look  more  comfortable 
and  home-like.  We  succeeded  better 
tiian  I  expected;  the  weather  soon 
became  genial  and  warm ;  the  scenery 
was  most  beautiful;  we  spent  the 
day  in  long  drives  and  rambles 
over  the  country ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  perhaps,  after  all,  'life 
in  lodgings'  had  its  advantages, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
dispelled  any  anticipations  of  com- 
fort I  had  indulged  in.  One  after- 
noon, when  we  came  in  from  a  long 
walk,  I  foxmd  the  table  covered  with 
cards — Mrs.  Cumberley,  Miss  Cum- 
berley.  Miss  Julia  Cumberley,  Mr. 
Cumberley,  Mr.  Augustus  Cumber- 
ley.  It  was  now  my  husband's  turn 
to  look  thoroughly  dismayed. 

'What  is  all  this?  Who  on  earth 
are  all  these  people  ?  My  dear,  do 
you  know?  Axe  they  friends  of 
yours?' 

'  Friends  of  mine  ?  No,  indeed — 
I  never  heard  their  names  before.  I 
dare  say  they  live  at  Norton  Court 
— that  large  white  modem-looking 
house  we  passed  this  morning — ^but 
I  know  nothing  of  them.' 

'Then  why,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  did  they  come  ?  Surely  we 
might  be  left  in  peace  in  a  place 
like  this,  where  we  have  not  a 
single  acquaintance.  There  will  be 
no  comfort  in  this  sort  of  life,  if 
people  are  to  come  just  as  if  we 
were  at  home.' 

'  We  had  manv  friends  at  home 
that  I  was  delighted  to  see,'  I  re- 
plied, warmly.  '  I  know  nothing  of 
these  people;  but  I  suppose  that  it 
is  intended  as  a  civility.^ 

'I  dare  say  it  is;  but  we  don't 
want  civility/   ho  replied,  impa- 
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iiently.  *"We  shall  have  to  return 
it  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  we 
shall  be  driven  ont  of  the  place/ 

'  Then  did  yon  mean  to  live  like 
a  hermit,  and  see  no  one?  That 
would  indeed  be  a  oharming  com- 
'bination  of  discomfort  and  dulness.' 

I  spoke  mischievously,  for  I  was 
really  quite  as  much  annoyed  as  he 
wa9. 

Again  and  again  he  recurred  to 
his  grievance,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  stay  in  the  place  if  he 
was  to  be  persecuted  by  visitors. 

'I  dare  say  that  now  everybody 
in  the  place  will  call.  The  people 
in  the  house  will  come  next,  I  have 
no  doubt' 

'What!  those  wonderful-looking 
Miss  Grutchleys?  No,  I  should  not 
think  that  likely.  I  do  not  suppose 
such  a  thing  was  ever  done.' 

But,  in  spite  of  my  confident  dwr 
olaimer  of  such  a  contingency,  we 
were  not  quite  at  our  ease,  and  lived, 
for  the  next  few  days,  in  continual 
-dread  of  some  invasion. 

At  last  my  husband's  words 
proved  true ;  for  the  first  wet  day, 
when  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escape,  and  I  had  established  myself 
comfortably  to  read  a  new  novel 
which  I  had  procured  the  day  before 
fi?om  the  library  at ,  the  untidy- 
looking  maid  opened  the  door,  and 
approaching  me  awkwardly,  with  a 
huge  tray  in  her  hand,  said,  point- 
ing to  a  card  that  lay  there, '  Please, 
ma'am,  the  ladies  downstairs  want 
i»  know  if  it  would  be  convenient  to 
you  to  see  them  now?' 

I  was  silent  from  dismay  and 
astonishment.  My  husband  said, 
quickly, '  Some  business  matter,  of 
course.  Did  the  ladies  say  why 
they  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Plantage- 
net?' 

'  They've  been  going  to  call  many 
days,  only  you've  been  out,  sir,*  she 
answered,  blushing  and  curtseying. 

I  had  been  considering  what  I 
could  do  to  guard  myself  against 
this  intrusion,  and  could  only,  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  invent  one 
excuse. 

'  Will  you  say,  if  you  please,  that 
I  am  going  to  dress  for  dinner?' 

'  My  dear— really— you  cannot  say 
that.  Why,  if  s  not  four  o'clock, 
and  they  Imow  we  do  not  dine  till 


half-past  six,'  quickly  interrupted 
my  husband. 

Extremely  provoked  at  his  inter- 
ference, I  said,  pettishly,  *  Then  say 
that  I  am  quite  disengaged,  and 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  them.' 

The  maid  retreated ;  and  I  asked 
angrily  why  my  husband  wished  to 
meke  my  life  intolerable  by  bringing 
such  annoyances  upon  me. 

He  looked  aghast,  both  at  my 
vehemence  and  the  impending  visit; 
and,  before  any  more  conld  be  said, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  two  Miss 
Grutchleys  appeared. 

Wonderful  women  these  Miss 
Grutchleys  were.  Though  sisters, 
they  were  totally  unlike  in  manner 
and  appearance.  The  eldest  was  an 
imposing-looking  lady,  rustling  in 
stiff  black  silk,  with  a  voice  like  a 
man,  and  a  faxie  like  an  eagle ;  and  she 
advanced  towards  me  with  a  pranc- 
ing kind  of  step.  The  second.  Miss 
Letitia  Grutcmey  (she  looked  like 
Letty),  had  not  given  up  all  preten- 
sion to  be  considered  a  young  lady. 
She  had  a  drab-coloured  gown,  a 
drab-coloured  &ce,  drab-coloured 
hair,  and  no  specially  remarkable 
eyes ;  she  was  without  stiffness,  and 
without  colour,  and  had  a  sort  of 
unhappy,  dilapidated  appearance. 
Bushing  past  her  sister,  she  came 
close *up  to  me,  saying,  in  a  high, 
shrill  voice,  '  SisteiPs  so  deaf,  quite 
deaf,  indeed ;  but  she'll  hear  what 
you  say  through  her  trumpet:'  and 
she  uncoiled  the  formidable-looking 
black  serpent  which  was  round  her 
sister's  arm,  and  put  it  into  my 
hand,  and,  in  so  doing,  overthrew 
my  work-basket  and  all  its  contents, 
including  innumerable  reels  of  cot- 
ton, upon  the  floor. 

'Law!  I'm  so  sorry,*  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  flung  herself  on  her 
hands  and  knees  to  pick  them  up, 
totally  disregarding  my  assurances 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
'  Well,  now,  I'm  so  vexed,'  she  soli- 
loquizidd.  'It's  so  awkward  on  a 
first  visit  But,'  added  she,  in  a 
louder  tone,  'I  hox)e  there  is  no 
great  harm  done.  Now  let  us  sit 
down  and  talk.  We  have  been 
coming  to  see  you  ever  so  many 
times.  I  said  to  sister,  "  Law,  how 
odd  they'll  think  it  we  don't  call ; 
but  every  day  we  saw  you  go  out, 
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and  for  so  long,  that  yoa  did  not' 
seem  settled ;  bat  when  we  saw  the 
Cnmberleys'  carriage  I  could  put  it 
off  no  longer,  for,  as  I  said,  "  Tm 
sure  they'll  be  real  acquisitions  here." 
Didn*t  I,  sister  T  she  said,  screaming 
into  the  trumpet. 

I  took  the  obnoxious  -  looking 
snake  into  my  hand,  feeling  it  im- 
possible to  follow  Miss  Letitia  in 
her  rambling,  free-and-easy  way  of 
talking,  but  utterly  unconscious  how 
to  begin  a  conyersation  with  the 
trumpet.  My  husband  had  escaped 
amid  the  confusion  of  picking  up 
the  balls  of  cotton ;  and  I  had  both 
Udies  to  entertain.  Howeyer,  every- 
thing has  an  end.  I  diet  my  best, 
and  rejoiced  when  the  visit  was 
over,  and  determined  that  some  time 
should  elapse  before  I  returned  it, 
and  that  when  I  did,  it  should  be  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  not  en- 
courage any  prospects  of  future 
intimacy. 

I  let  a  week  elapse  before  I  pro- 
posed to  my  husband  to  return  the 
visit,  and  then  came  downstairs 
dressed  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
armed  with  an  umbrella. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?'  he  asked, 
in  amazement. 

'  To  call  on  tho  Miss  Crutchleys. 
Perhaps  my  appearing  before  them 
in  this  manner  may  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  idea  of  running  in  and 
out  of  our  rooms  when  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  which  I  saw  was 
their  intention.' 

'  Heaven  forefend  V  he  exclaimed ; 
'  and  what  can  I  do  ? — ^wear  a  great 
coot,  or  keep  my  hat  on?  for  they 
are  sure  to  be  at  home  to^ay.' 

'Nothing;  you  had  better  not 
come;  only  leave  it  to  me;'  and 
I  have  *  reason  to  believe .  that  I 
managed  the  visit  sufficiently  well 
to  guard  against  a  similar  annoyance 
being  speedily  retreated. 

Soon  after  tlus .  occurrence .  we 
went  to  London ;  and  as  my  maid- 
informed  me  the  Miss  Oriatchleys 
were  going  to  the  sea,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing the  house  to  ourselves  when  we 
returned.  It  was  now  hot  summer 
weather ;  and  I  was  really  glad  to 
escape  from  the  heat  and  noise  of 
London,  and  intended,  as  I  told  my 
husband,  to  live  out  of  doors.    I 


brought  down  a  box  of  books  &om 
Mudie's,  and  imagined  myself  sitting 
all  day  under  the  walnut  tree  in  the 
small  garden  in  front  of  our  lodgings. 
Vain  and  futile  anticipation!  As  I 
drove  up  to  the  door  I  found  that 
my  plan  had  been  forestalled  by  two 
men,  who  were  lying  on  tiie  grass 
under  this  very  tree,  and  smolang. 

'Are  the  other  rooms  let?'  I 
asked  of  the  maid  who  opened  the 
door. 

'  Oh  yes,  ma'am ;  we  are  quite  full 
now,'  and  she  spoke  as  if  she  were 
telling  me  the  best  news  in  the 
world.  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd, 
and  three  children,  and  two  nurses.' 

I  said  nothing,  but  wished  noiyself 
back  in  London  again. 

The  annoyance  was  even  greater 
than  I  expected,  for  the  smell  of 
their  cigars  came  into  our  rooms, 
and  to  remain  at  home  was  as  in- 
tolerable as  to  go  out 
.  Wearied,  mortified,  and  disap> 
pointed,  I  retired  to  rest,  and  soon 
fell  asleep;  but  before  tiie  faintest 
gleam  of  daylight  found  its  way 
through  my  shutterless  windows,  I 
was  awakened  by  what,  in  my  half- 
dreamy  state,  I  Bupjpoeed  to  be  the 
mewing  of  some  cat  m  distress.  But 
by  degrees  I  became  alive  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  faint  cry  of  an 
infant  apparently  in  pain,  and  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted;  and  this 
continued  through  the  night  with 
but  little,  if  any,  intermission. 

As  soon  as  my  maid  entered  to 
call  me  in  the  morning,  I  asked  her 
if  there  was  not  a  sick  child  in  the 
house. 

.  '  Yes,  to  be  sure,  ma*am,  there  is 
indeed,  and  it  has  cried  pretty  well 
all  night.  It  is  in  the  next  room  to 
mine,  and  I  wonder  who  is  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  in  this  place,  for  tiiere 
is  a  canary  bird  in  tiie  room  below 
that's  be^  singing  or  screaming, 
whichever  it  is,  ever  since  daybreak. 
I  am  sure  my  head  is  ready  to  split, 
and  who  is  to  live  like  this  I  don't 
know,  for  I  am  sure  I  can't.'  And 
she  drew,  up  the  blind 'with  a  jerk 
which  let  the  full  flood  of  sunlight 
into  my  eyes,  and  then,  in  the  worst 
possible  humouri  banged  out  of  the 
room. 

I  did  not  much  wonder,  and  went 
down  to  breakfjEUst  in  no  very  plea- 
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sani  mood.  Then  again  I  found  the 
famee  of  tobacco  pervading  every 
part  of  the  honae.  I  indignantly 
sent  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  woman 
to  whom  the  house  belonged,  and 
told  her  that  I  oonld  not  bear  it« 
and  that  she  shonld  not  allow 
smoking  in  her  house. 

I  only  received  an  insolent  answer, 
and  an  assnrance  that  'people  in 
lodgings  nrast  take  their  chance, 
and  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  what  the  gentlemen 
chose  to  do  ont  of  the  honse.' 

I  replied  that  if  lodgings  became 
nnbearable  from  annoyances  of  this 
kind,  people  most  be  expected  to 
leave  them  at  a  momentrs  notice. 
I,  for  one,  certainly  would  not  re- 
main there.  A  saucy  smile  was  the 
only  reply,  and  I  went  to  look  for 
my  hnsbiuid ;  but  I  could  not  get  as 
much  i^mpathy  from  him  as  I  ex- 
pected. He  said  it  was  'probably 
accidental ;  he  had  not  perceived  the 
smell— indeed  he  rather  liked  it 
than  otherwise.' 

'  'But  I  don't.  I  can't  be  expected 
to  bear  ii  I  have  told  Mrs.  John- 
son that  nothing  shall  make  me 
remain  here;  so  I  can  write  to  St. 
Leonards,  or  Byde,  if  you  like  it 
better,  by  to-day's  post.  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  more  comfortable  there.' 

'  But  we  have  ti&en  these  rooms,' 
he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  great  vexation. 
'  Tou  seemed  to  like  the  place ;  and 
all  lodgings  are  so  exorbitantly  dear 
when  it  ia  the  season,  that  I  made  a 
bargain  to  remain  six  months  longer 
here  at  the  same  price.' 

'  Six  months  longer  in  this  hor- 
rible place  1'  I  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly ; '  why,  before  I  consented  to 
lead  this  sort  of  life  at  all,  it  was 
expressly  understood  that  we  should 
move  from  place  to  place  as  we 
chose.  I  really  think  you  might 
have  consulted  me  before  you  made 
such  an  arrangement' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  dislike  it ;  but  I 
dare  say  these  people  will  go ;  and 
the  child  who  disturbed  you  so 
much  at  night  may  soon  get  well.' 

'I  only  wish  you  did  not  sleep 
through  everything,'  I  exclaimed, 
in  great  vexation,  *and  then,  per- 
haps, you  wouM  know  what  it  is  to 
have  no  rest  after  a  long  £Ektiguing 
journey.    If  these  people  go  away^ 


others  just  as  objoDtionable  will  pro- 
bably come.' 

'I  can't  help  that  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  so  much  to  complain 
of  in  our  present  way  of  life.  At 
all  events,  I  cannot  pay  for  two  seta 
of  lodgings  at  once.' 

'Very  well/  I  replied:  'I  have 
no  doubt  that  before  the  six  months- 
have  expired  you  will  find  that 
"life  in  lodgings"  is  not  quite  so 
eigoyable  as  you  appear  to  think  at 
present  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
try  and  padfy  Simmonds ;  for  I  don't 
believe  she  will  endure  it  much 
longer.' 

'Let  her  go,  then,  for  heaven's> 
sake;  there  are  plen^  of  maids  to 
begot' 

'Probably;  but  none  that  will 
suit  me  so  well':  so  I  shall  offer  her 
an  incxeafie  of  wages  as  an  induce- 
ment to  stay  with  us  till  we  return 
to  London.' 

I  persuaded  Simmonds  to  be 
patient  under  the  difficulties  of  her 
life;  and  everything  went  on  for  a 
time  in  the  usual  way;  till  one 
morning  my  husband  rushed  up- 
stairs, declaiing  that  he  must  briog 
his  books  into  my  room,  for  he 
could  not  ^remain  below  a  moment 
longer. 

'I  ought  to  be  very  much  fiat- 
tored,  then,  at  your  coming  to  sit 
with  me :  but  what's  the  matter?' 

'  I  am  tolling  you.  I  am  driven 
away  by  the  most  horrible  smell.  I 
am  positively  sick  with  it  stiU.' 

'Dear  me!  have  you  never  dis- 
covered that  before?  Why  I  have 
smelt  it  constantly  in  wet  weather.' 

'  In  wet  weather !'  he  exclaimed ; 
'then  it  must  arise  from  defective 
drainage — ^the  most  unwholesome — 
the  most  dangerous  thing  1  Why 
did  not  you  speak  about  it  ?  I  have 
never  felt  well  lately ;  and  no  doubt 
that  is  the  reason.' 

My  husband  was  very  nervous 
and  fidgetty  about  his  hecdth. 

'I  never  speak  of  anytiiing  now,' 
I  replied.  '  I  supposed  we  were  to 
bear  with  every  kind  of  annoyance 
in  this  charming  mode  of  existence.' 

'  Pshaw  I  You  ought  to  have  com- 
plained at  once.  I  will  go  down- 
stairs and  see  about  it' 

Presently  he  returned,  with  books 
and  writing-materials  under  his  arm^ 
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and  no  Tery  pleased  expression  of 
countenance. 

'  WeU,  what  is  it  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  Whatever  it  is,  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  getting  it  remedied;  for 
they  say  that  so  much  has  been 
ak^y  spent  upon  the  house,  that 
they  won  t  spend  another  farthing, 
but  .that  I  may  do  it  if  I  please/ 

'  That  would  be  worse  than  pay- 
ing for  two  sets  of  lodgings,'  I  said, 
decidedly, '  and  therefore  must  not 
be  thought  of.' 

'I  don't  suppose  that  we  are 
obliged  to  bear  such  an  infernal 
nuisance,'  he  said,  angrily,  as  he 
left  the  room. 

From  that  time  my  husband 
never  appeared  well.  Whether  he 
fancied  the  house  unwholesome,  or 
whether  there  was  any  other  cause 
for  it,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  con- 
tinually ailing.  He  became  worse 
instead  of  better,  and  one  night  had 
an  attack  that  greatly  alarmed  me ; 
so  much  so  that  I  sent  off  at  once 
for  the  nearest  medical  man.  Under 
his  care  he  soon  rallied;  but  still 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  no 
apparent  cause,  he  had  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  kind  of  illness. 

It  was  a  case  that  quite  baffled 
the  doctor's  skill  He  could  not  at 
all  account  for  it;  and  I  began  to 
be  afraid  it  might  be  the  be^nning 
of  some  grave  malady.  I  had  men- 
tioned the  defective  drainage;  but 
the  doctor  thought  that  the  symp- 
toms pointed  to  some  other  cause, 
though  doubtless  that  might  aggra- 
vate them.  The  place  was  con- 
sidered remarkably  healthy;  the 
weather  was  dry  and  mild :  we  could 
not  trace  his  illness  to  any  assign- 
able cause.  One  day,  after  a  long 
visit.  Dr.  Proby  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  knitted  his  brows,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  my  husband's  face,  as 
if  determined  to  fietthom  the  mystery 
of  his  illness,  exclaimed, 

'  Baked  meat  I  Do  you  have  your 
meat  baked  ?  If  you  do,  that  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  your  sufferings.' 

'  I  believe  we  do,'  I  replied :  '  at 
least  the  meat  here  is  quite  dif- 
ferent to  any  I  ever  ttysted  before  ; 
but  I  will  ask.' 

'  I  did  so;  and  received  an  answer 
in  the  affinnative. 

'Dreadfnll  most  pernicious  prac- 


tice; would  ruin  any  man's  diges- 
tion; must  not  be  for  a  moment,  ' 
my  dear  sir.  Piay  have  it  attended 
to,  and  I  will  call  again,  and  I  shall 
expect  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
you  will  be  quite  a  different  being.' 

And,  delighted  at  the  discovery, 
the  good  fossy  little  doctor  bustled 
out  of  the  rpom. 

'Will  you  speak  about  this  at 
once,  my  dear?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Proby  is  right,  and  that 
this  has  been  the  cause  of  all  I  have 
suffered.  I  have  oft^i  heard  that 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  tho 
digestion  than  baked  meat' 

Again  was  Mrs.  Johnson  sum- 
moned; and  we  made  a  request, 
rather  in  trepidation,  that  in  future 
our  meat  might  be  roasted  before 
the  fire. 

I  saw  a  storm  was  impending,  for 
the  lady's  face  became  scarlet,  and 
I  could  scarcely  finish  my  sentence 
before  she  broke  into  a  torrent  of 
expostulation  and  anger,  declaring 
that '  She  had  kept  a  lodging-house 
for  twenty  years,  and  no  one  had 
ever  found  fiAult  with  her  cookins 
before;  that  she  could  not,  and 
would  not  alter  it;  for,  with  all  she 
had  to  do,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
she  had  everybody's  meat  to  roast 
She  was  sure  the  meat  did  very  welL' 

'  No,  it  does  not,  for  it  has  made 
Mr.  Plantagenet  very  ill,'  I  said, 
quietly. 

'  Them  as  don't  like  it  may  leave 
it,  then,  for  I  shall  do  no  other,' 
was  her  insolent  reply,  as  she  walked 
out  of  the  room  in  a  state  of  high 
wrath  and  indignation. 

What  was  to  be  done?  I  could 
only  tell  my  husband,  and  leave  it 
to  him  to  determine  whether  he 
would  stay  or  go.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  this  last  difficulty  has  quite 
sickened  him  of  his  present  way  of 
life,  and  that  he  is  as  anxious  as  I 
can  be  for  the  termination  of  the  six 
months  for  which  he  so  rashly  en- 
gaged himself! 

I  am  bearing  my  purgatory  as 
well  as  I  can ;  and  I  hope  that  by 
writing  this  short  account  of  my 
experience  of  'Life  in  Lodgings,'  I 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  some 
of  my  fellow-creatures  from  a  similar 
delusion,  and  similar  discomfort  and 
suffering. 
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SUMMER  or  winiar,  light  or  dark, 
rain  or  shine,  it  matters  not; 
as  the  clock  strikes  five,  the  bell 
rings,  and  the  market  opens.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Market,  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  Corporation,  is  there,  to 
act  the  part  of  major-domo;  the 
Tcssels  are  there,  hauled  up  in  tiers 
in  tiie  river,  laden  with  their  silvery 
cargoes;  the  porters  are  there, mn- 
ning  to  and  fro  between  the  ships 
and  the  market;  the  railway  vans 
and  carts  are  there,  with  fish 
brought  fnnn  the  several  railway 
stations;  the  salesmen  are  there,  at 
their  stands  or  benches;  and  the 
buyers  are  there,  ready  ^to  buy  and 
pay.  As  yet  all  is  tolerably  clean. 
There  is,  of  course,  that  'fish-like 
smell'  which  Trinculo  speaks  of; 
but  Billingsgate  dirt  and  Billings- 
gate vilification  have  not  yet  com- 
menced. The  street  dealers,  the 
oostermongers  or  '  costers,'  have  not 
yet  made  their  appearance;  they 
wait  till  their  '  betters,'  the  regular 
fishmongers,  have  paid  good  prices 
for  choice  fish ;  and  then  they  rush 
in  to  purchase  everything  that  is 
left.  It  is  a  wonderful  scene,  even 
at  this  early  hour.  How  Thames 
Street  can  contain  all  the  railway 
vans  that  throng  it  is  a  marvel. 
From  Paddington,  from  Camden, 
from  King's  Cross,  from  Shoreditch, 
from  Fenchurch  Street,  from  the 
dep6ts  over  the  water,  these  vehicles 
arrive  in  numbers  perfectly  bewil- 
dering. Every  one  wants  to  get 
the  prime  of  the  market;  every 
salesman  tells  his  clients  that  good 
prices  depend  almost  as  much  on 
early  arrival  as  on  fine  quality;  and 
thus  every  cargo  of  fish  is  pushed 
on  to  market  with  as  little  delay  as 
need  be.  Pickford  objurgates  Chap- 
lin and  Home,  Macnamara  is  wrath- 
ftil  at  Parker,  every  van  is  in 
every  other  van*s  way.  Fish  Street- 
hill  and  Thames  Street,  Pudding 
Lane  and  Botolph  Lane,  Love  Lane 
and  Darkhouse  Lane,  all.  are  one  jam 
and  muddle,  horses  entangled  in 
shafts,  and  shafts  in  wheels.  A 
civilian,  a  non-fishman,  has  'no 
business  there  at  such  a  time ;  woe 
to  his  black  coat  or  black  hai^  if  he 


stands  in  the  path  of  the  porters; 
he  wiU  have  a  finny  sprinkling  be- 
fore he  can  well  look  about  him ;  or 
perhaps  the  tail  of  a  big  fish  will 
flap  in  his  face,  or  lobsters'  claws 
will  threaten  to  grapple  him. 

It  was  always  thus  at  Billings- 
gate, even  before  the  days  of  rial- 
ways,  and  before  Mr.  Bunning  built 
the  present  market—a  structure  not 
without  elegance  on  the  river  front ; 
but  the  street  arrangements  axe 
becoming  more  crowded  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage  ev^  year.  In  the 
old  days,  when  trains  and  locomo- 
tives were  unthought  of,  nearly  all 
the  fish  reached  Billingsgate  by 
water.  The  broad-wheeled  waggons 
were  too  slow  to  bring  up  the 
perishable  oommodifyin  good  time ; 
while  the  mail  and  passenger 
coaches,  even  if  the  passengers  had 
been  willing  (which  they  would  not) 
to  submit  to  the  odour,  could  not 
have  brought  up  any  large  amount 
of  fish.  At  an  intermediate  period, 
say  about  1830  or  1835, certain  bold 
traders,  at  some  of  our  seaport 
towns,  put  on  four-horse  fiEust  vans, 
which  brought  up  cargoes  of  fish 
during  the  night,  and  deposited 
them  at  Billingsgate  before  five  in 
the  morning ;  but  this  was  a  costly 
mode  of  conveyance,  which  oould 
not  safely  be  incurred  except  for 
the  best  and  high-priced  fish.  When 
it  became  an  established  fact  that 
railways  could  bring  up  fish  in  any 
quantity,  and  in  a  few  hours,  fiK>m 
almost  any  port  in  England,  the 
effect  was  striking ;  the  supply  at 
BUlingsgate  became  regular  instead 
of  intermitting;  and  the  midland 
towns,  such  as  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  were  placed  within 
reach  of  supplies  that  were  literally 
unattainable  under  the  old  system. 
It  used  to  be  a  very  exciting  scene 
at  the  river  side  at  Billingsgate. 
As  the  Wesb-end  fishmongers  are 
always  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
earliest  and  choicest  fish,  the  owners 
of  the  smacks  and  other  boats  had 
a  strong  incentive  to  arrive  early  at 
'the  Gate ;'  those  who  came  first 
were  absolutely  certain  of  obtaining 
the  best  prices  for  their  fish;  the 
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laggards  had  to  content  themfielves 
witJi  what  they  could  gei  If  there 
happened  to  be  a  very  heavy  haul 
of  any  one  kind  of  fish  on  any  one 
day,  tibe  disproportion  of  price  was 
still  more  marked ;  for  as  there  were 
no  electrio  telegraphs  to  transmit 
the  news,  the  salesmen  had  no  cer- 
tain means  of  knowing  that  a  large 
snpply  was  forthcoming ;  they  sold, 
and  the  crack  fishmongers  bought, 
the  first  cargo  at  good  prices ;  and 
when  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
arrived,  there  was  no  adequate  de- 
mand at  the  market.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  there  is  no  such  pro- 
cess as  holding  back,  no  warehous- 
ing till  next  day ;  the  fish  must  all 
be  sold — ^if  not  for  pounds,  for  shil- 
lings ;  if  not  for  shillings,  for  pence. 
Any  delay  in  this  niatter  would 
lead  to  the  production  of  such  at- 
tacks upon  the  olfactory  nerves  as 
would  speedily  call  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  officer  of  health.  In  what 
way  a  glut  in  the  market  is  disposed 
of  we  shall  explain  presently. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  by 
how  many  routes,  and  from  what 
varied  sources,  fish  now  reach  Bil- 
lingsgate. The  smack  owners,  sharp- 
ening their  wits  at  the  rivalry  of 
railways,  do  not '  let  the  grass  grow 
imder  their  feet ;'  they  call  steam  to 
their  aid,  and  get  the  fish  up  to 
market  with  a  celerity  which  their 
fore&thers  would  not  have  dreamed 
of.  Take  the  Yarmouth  region,  for 
instance.  The  fishermen  along  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast  congre- 
gate towards  the  fishing-banks  in 
the  North  Sea  in  such  number  that 
their  vessels  form  quite  a  fleet 
They  remain  out  two,  three,  four,  or 
even  so  much  as  six  weeks,  never 
once  coming  to  land  in  the  interval. 
A  fast-sailing  cutter,  or  a  steamer, 
visits  the  bank  or  station  every  day, 
carrying  out  provisions  and  stores 
to  the  fishermen,  and  bringing  back 
the  fish  that  have  been  caught. 
Thus  laden,  the  cutter  or  steamer 
puts  on  all  her  speed,  and  brings 
the  fish  to  land,  to  Yarmouth,  to 
Harwich,  or  even  right  up  to  Bil- 
lingsgate, according  as  distance, 
wind,  and  tide  may  show  to  be 
best  If  to  YarmouUi  or  Harwich, 
a  'fish  train'  is  made  up  every 
night,  which  brings  the  catch  to 


Shoreditch  station,  whence  vans 
carry  it  to  Billingsgate.  There  used, 
in  the  olden  days,  to  be  fish  vans 
from  those  eastern  parts,  which,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  nature)  of 
the  service,  were  specially  exempted 
from  post-horse  duty.  As  matters 
now  are,  the  fishermen,  when  the 
richness  of  the  shoal  is  dimi- 
nished, return  to  shore  after  several 
weeks,  to  mend  their  nets,  repair 
their  vessels,  and  refresh  themselves 
after  their  euxluous  labours.  At  all 
the  fishing  towns  round  the  coast, 
the  telegraphic  wire  has  furnished  a 
wonderful  aid  to  the  dealers ;  for  it 
announces  to  the  salesmen  at  Bil- 
lingsgate the  quantity  and  descrip- 
tion of  fish  en  route,  and  thereby 
enables  tiiem  to  decidS  whether  to 
sell  it  all  at  Billingsgate,  or  to  send 
some  of  it  at  once  to  an  inland 
town.  This  celerity  in  railway  con- 
veyance and  in  telegraphic  commu- 
nication gives  rise  to  many  curious 
features  in  the  fish-trade.  Tourists 
and  pleasure-seekers  at  Brighton, 
Hastings,  and  other  coast  towns,  are 
often  puzzled  to  understand  the  fact 
that  fish,  although  caught  and 
landed  near  at  hand,  is  not  cheaper 
there  than  in  London :  nay,  it  some- 
times happens  that  good  fish  is  not 
obtainable  either  at  a  high  price  or 
low.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  a  market  is 
certain  at  Billingsgate,  uncertain 
elsewhere.  A  good  cateh  of  mack- 
erel off  Hastings  might  be  too  large 
to  command  a  sale  on  the  spot; 
whereas  if  sent  up  to  the  great 
centre  the  salesmen  would  soon  find 
purchasers  for  it.  It  is,  in  a  similar 
way,  a  subject  of  vexation  in  the 
salmon  districts  that  the  best 
salmon  are  so  tiniformly  sent  to 
London  as  to  leave  only  tiie  secoi^d- 
ary  specimens  for  load  consump- 
tion. The  dealers  toUl  go  to  the 
best  market  that  is  open  to  them ; 
and  it  is  of  no  avail  to  be  angry 
thereat  It  is  said  that  few  families 
are  more  insufficiently  supplied  with 
vegetables  than  those  living  near 
market-gardens;  the  cause  being 
similar  to  that  here  under  notice. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact, 
however,  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is,  that  the  fish  often  make 
a  double  journey,  say  from  Brighton 
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to  Billingsgate  and  back  again.  The 
Brighton  fishermen  and  the  Brighton 
fishmonger  do  not  deal  one  with 
another  so  much  as  might  be  sup- 
posed; the  one  sends  to  Billings- 
gate to  sell,  the  other  to  buy;  and 
each  is  willing  to  incur  a  little  ex- 
pense for  carriage  to  insure  a  cer- 
tain market 

Of  course  the  marketing  pecu- 
liarities depend  in  some  degree  on 
the  different  kinds  of  fish,  obtain- 
able, as  they  are,  in  different  parts 
of  tiie  sea,  and  under  very  yarying 
circumstances.  Yarmouth  sends  up 
chiefly  herrings — caught  by  the 
drift-net  in  deep  water,  or  the  seine- 
net  in  shallow — sometimes  a  hun- 
dred tons  in  a  night.  The  north  of 
England,  and  a  large  part  of  Scot- 
land, consign  more  largely  salmon 
to  the  Billingsgate  market  These 
salmon  mostly  come  packed  in  ice, 
in  boxes,  of  which  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  the  Great 
Northern  Bailway  Companies  are 
intrusted  with  large  numbers;  or 
else  in  welled  steamers.  The  South 
Western  is  more  extensively  the 
line  for  the  mackerel  trade;  while 
pilchards  find  their  way  upon 
the  Great  Western.  But  this  clas- 
sification is  growing  less  and  less 
definite  every  year:  most  of  the 
kinds  of  fish  are  now  landed  at  many 
different  ports  which  have  railway 
oommuication  with  the  metropolis ; 
and  the  railway  compames  compete 
with  each  other  too  keenly  to  allow 
much  diversity  in  carriage  charges. 
The  up-river  fish,  such  as  plaice, 
roach,  dace,  &c.,  come  down  to  Bil- 
lingsgate by  boat,  and  are,  it  is  said, 
bought  more  largely  by  the  Jews 
than  by  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  rare,  the  epicurean  white- 
bait, so  much  prized  by  cabinet 
ministers,  aldermen,  and  others,  who 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  taverns 
at  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  are 
certainly  a  piscatorial  ]puzzle;  for 
they  are  caught  in  the  dirty  purt  of 
the  Thames  between  Blackwall  and 
Woolwich,  in  the  night-time,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  yet 
so  delicate  although  the  water  is  so 
dirty.  The  oyster  trade  was  noticed 
in  a  former  number  of  '  London  So- 
ciety/* in  reference  to  the  remark- 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  561. 


able  system  of  oyster  nurseries,  the 
care  with  which  the  beds  are 
managed  at  Whitstable  and  there- 
abouts, the  mode  of  sending  the 
oysters  up  to  Billingsgate,  and  the 
sharing  of  the  proceeds  among  the 
fbshermen.  Suffipe  it  here  to  say 
that  the  smacks  and  other  Yessels, 
when  they  arrive,  are  moored  in 
front  of  the  wharf,  to  form  what  is 
called  '  Oyster  Street'  The  4th  of 
August  is  still  'oyster  day,'  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  is  still  a  wonderM 
day  of  bustle  and  excitement  at  Bil- 
linigsgate;  but  oysters  now  manage 
to  reach  London  in  other  ways  be- 
fore that  date,  and  the  traditional 
formality  is  not  quite  so  decided  as 
it  once  was.  Lobsters  come  in  vast 
numbers  even  from  so  distant  a 
locality  as  the  shores  of  Norway, 
the  fiords  or  firths  of  which  are  very 
rich  in  that  kind  of  fish.  Th^  are 
brought  by  swift  vessels  across  the 
North  Sea  to  Grimsby,  and  thenoe 
by  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  to 
London.  Other  portions  of  the  su})- 
ply  are  obtained  from  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  coasts,  and  others  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  It  has  been 
known,  on  rare  occasions,  that  thirty 
thousand  lobsters  have  reached  Bil- 
lingsgate in  one  day ;  but,  however 
large  the  number  may  be,  all  find 
a  market,  the  three  million  mouths 
in  the  metro^lis,  and  the  many 
additional  miUions  in  the  provinces, 
having  capacity  enough  to  devour 
them  all.  There  are  some  queer- 
looking  places  in  Darkhouse  Lane 
and  Love  Lane,  near  Billingsgate, 
where  the  lobsters  and  crabs  un- 
dergo that  boiling  process  which 
changes  their  colour  from  black 
to  rod.  A  basketful  of  lobsters 
is  plunged  into  a  boiling  caldron 
and  kept  there  twenty  minutes. 
As  to  the  poor  crabs,  they  are  first 
killed  by  a  prick  with  a  needle,  for 
else  they  would  dash  off  tlieir  claws 
in  the  convulsive  agony  occasioned 
by  the  hot  water  I  Sprats  'come 
in,'  as  it  is  called,  alx>ut  the  9th 
of  November;  and  there  is  an  in- 
eradicable belief  that  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  City  of  London  always 
has  a  dish  of  sprats  on  the  table  at 
the  Guildhall  banquet  on  Loid 
Mayor's  Day.  The  shoals  of  this 
fish  being  very  uncertain,  and  the 
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fish  bemg  hagelj  bought  by  the 
working  classes  of  London,  the  sprat 
excitement  at  Billingsgate,  when 
there  has  been  a  good  hanl,  is  some- 
thing marvellons.  Soles  are  brought 
mosQy  by  trawling-boats  belonging 
to  Barking,  which  fish  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  which  are  owned  by  several 
companies;  or  rather,  the  trawlers 
catch  the  fish,  and  then  smart,  fast- 
sailing  cntters  bring  the  fish  np  to 
Billingsgate.  Eels,  of  the  larger  and 
coarser  kind,  patronized  by  eel-pie 
makers  and  cheap  soup-makers, 
mostly  come  in  heavy  Dutch  boats, 
where  they  writhe  and  dabble  about 
inweUsor  tanks  full  of  water;  but 
the  more  delicate  eels  are  caught 
nearer  home.  Cod  are  literally 
'knocked  on  the  head'  just  before 
being  sent  to  Billingsgate.  A 'dainty 
live  cod'  is  of  course  not  seen  in  the 
London  fishmongers'  shops,  and  still 
less  in  the  banrow  of  the  coster- 
monger;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
an  attempt  made  to  approach  as 
near  to  this  liveliness  as  may  be 
practicable.  The  fish,  brought  alive 
m  welled  vessels,  are  dexterously 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
sent  up  directly  to  Billingsgate  by 
rail,  when  the  high-class  fish- 
mongers buy  them  at  once,  before 
attending  to  other  fish.  We  may 
be  sure  fliat  there  is  some  adequate 
reason  for  this,  known  to  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  initiated.  The  fish 
caught  by  the  trawl-net,  such  as 
turbot,  brill,  soles,  plaice,  haddock, 
skate,  halibut,  and  dabs,  are  very 
largely  caught  in  the  sandbanks 
which  lie  off  Holland  and  Denmark. 
The  trawl  net  is  in  the  form  of  a 
large  bag  open  at  one  end ;  this  is 
suspended  from  the  stem  of  the 
fishing-lugger,  which  drags  it  at  a 
slow  pace  over  the  fishing-banks. 
Two  or  three  hundred  vessels  are 
out  at  once  on  this  trade,  remaining 
sometimes  three  or  four  months, 
and  sending  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket in  the  rapid  vessels  already  men- 
tioned. The  best  kinds  of  trawl- 
fish,  such  as  turbot,  brill,  and  soles, 
are  kept  apart,  separate  from  the 
plaice,  haddock,  skate,  &c.,  which 
are  regarded  as  inferior.  The  '  cofr- 
tors'  buy  the  haddock  largely,  and 
clean  and  cure  them ;  they  (or  other 
persons)  idso  buy  the  plaice,  clean 


them,  out  them  up,  fry  them  in  oil, 
and  sell  them  for  poor  people's 
suppers.  The  best  trawl-fish  are 
gutted  before  being  packed,  or  the 
fishmongers  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Concerning  mackerel,  a 
curious  change  has  taken  place 
within  a  year  or  two.  Fine  largo 
mackerel  are  now  sent  all  the  way 
from  Norway,  packed  in  ice  in  boxes, 
like  salmon,  landed  at  Grimsby  or 
some  other  eastern  port,  and  then 
sent  onward  by  rail.  The  mackerel 
on  our  own  coast  seem  to  have 
become  smaller  than  of  yore,  and 
thus  this  new  Norwegian  supply  is 
very  welcome. 

All  these  varieties  of  fish  alike, 
then,  and  others  not  here  named,, 
are  forwarded  to  the  mighty  metro- 
politan market  for  sale.  And  here 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  real  seller  does  not  come  into 
X>ersonal  communication  with  the 
real  buyer.  As  at  Mark  Lane,  where 
the  com&ctor  comes  between  the 
farmer  and  the  miller*  as  at  the 
Coal  Exchange,  where  the  coalfactor 
acts  as  an  intermedium  between  the 
pit-owner  and  the  coal-merchant; 
as  at  the  cattle  market,  where  the 
Smithfield  (so  called)  salesman  con- 
ducts the  sales  firom  the  grazier  to 
the  butcher—so  at  Billingsgate  does 
the  fish-salesman  make  the  best 
bargain  he  can  for  the  fisherman, 
and  take  the  money  from  the  fish- 
monger. More  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  according  to  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Badham,  there  were  middlemen  of 
this  class,  and  men,  too,  of  no  little 
account  in  their  own  estimation  and 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  This 
lively  writer,  in  his  'Fish  Tattle,' 
says:  'Great  fortunes  were  often 
realized  by  the  Greek  salesmen, 
many  of  whom  came  to  keep  villafi> 
and  to  live  in  style.  The  name  of 
one  great  salt-fish  seller  was  enrolled 
in  the  dty  [Athens  ?]  books,  and  his 
two  sons  eigoyed  the  like  honour. 
Many  others  besides  them,  who 
carried  on  the  same  traffic,  had  to 
bless  Fate  and  the  gods  that  they 
were  bom  when  the  sun  was  in 
Pisces.  The  craft,  always  a  pros- 
X>erous  one,  has  in  more  modem 
days  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  its  present 
status  and  importance.    It  was,  no 
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doubt,  the  great  consomption  of  fish 
during  Lent  which  led  principally 
to  the  opulence  of  the  traders,  and 
eventually  to  those  curious  privi- 
leges which  were  enjoyed  by  their 
b<xly  at  home  and  abroad.' 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  some  of  the  Billingsgate  sales- 
men do  that  which  those  of  Greece 
are  said  by  Mr.  Badham  to  have 
done — '  keep  villas,    and   live   in 
style.'    Doubtless  they  have  good 
dinners   and   good  wines,  stately 
wives  and  fashionable  daughters  out 
somewhere  Southgate  or  Clapton 
way ;  and  when  papa  has  taken  off 
his  apron,  washed  away  the  fish- 
scales,  and  made  himself  otherwise 
presentable,  he  returns  to  the  bosom 
of  his  &mily  after  the  day's  labours 
are  ended.    He  is,  however,  not  like 
other  City  men ;    he  mitst  be   at 
business  by  five  in  the  morning, 
and  his  work  is  ended  by  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock.    They  all  assemble, 
many  scores  of  them,  in  time  for  the 
ringing  of  the  market-bell  at  five 
o'clock.    Each  has  his  stand,  for 
which  a  rental  is  paid  to  the  cor- 
poration ;  and  as  there  are  always 
more  applicants  for   stands    than 
stands  to  give  them,  the  privilege 
is  a  valued  one.     Some  of  these 
salesmen  have   shops   in  Thames 
Street,  or  in  the  neighbouring  lanes 
and  alleys ;  but  the  majori^  have 
only  stands  in  Billingsgate.    Some 
deal  mostly  in  one  kind  of  fish  only, 
some  take  all  indiscriminately.    In 
most  cases  (as  we  have  said),  each, 
when  he  comes  to  business  in  the 
morning,  has  the  means  of  knowing 
what  kmd  and  quantity  of  fish  will 
be  consigned  to  him  for  sale.    The 
electric  telegraph  does  all  this  work, 
while  we  laggards  are  fast  asleep. 
Of  the  seven  hundred  regular  fish- 
mongers in  themetropolis,how  many 
attend  Billingsgate  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  is  probable  most  of  them  do 
so,  as  by  no  other  mean's  can  proper 
purchases  be  made.    At  any  rate, 
the  number  of  fishmongers'  carts 
within  a  furlong  or  so  of  the  market 
is  something  enormous.    The  crack 
fishmongers  go  to  the  stalls  of  the 
salesmen   who   habitually    receive 
consignments  of  the  best  fish ;  and 
as  there  is  not  much  haggling  about 
price,  a  vast  amount  of  trade  is  con- 


ducted within  the  first  hour  or  two. 
Porters  bring  in  the  hampers  and 
boxes  of  fine  fish,  the  fishmongers 
examine  them  rapidly,  and  the 
thing  is  soon  done.  Of  course,  any- 
thing like  a  regular  price  of  fish  is 
out  of  Uie  question;  the  supply 
varies  greatly,  and  the  price  yaries 
with  the  supply.  The  salesman 
does  the  best  he  can  for  his  client, 
and  the  fishmonger  does  the  best  he 
can  for  himself. 

But  the  liveliest  soeneat  Billings- 
gate, the  fun  of  the  affiiir,  is  when 
the  costermongers  oome.   This  may 
be  at  seven  o'clock  or  so,  after  the 
'  dons '  have  taken  off  the  fish  that 
command    a    high    price.      How 
many  there  are   of  these   coster- 
mongers it  would  be  impossible  to 
say,  because  the  same  men   (and 
women)  deal  in  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  Covent  Garden,  or  in  fish  from 
Billingsgate,  according  to  the  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  different  com- 
modities.    Somehow  or  other,  by 
some  Itihd  of  freemasoniy  among 
themselves,  they  contrive  to  learn, 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time, 
whether  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
herrings,  sprats,  mackerel,  &c.,  at 
the  '  Gate/  and  they  will  fiock  down 
thither  literally  by  thousands.   The 
men   and   boys   all  wear  caps  — 
leather,  hairy,  felt,  cloth,  anything 
will  do ;  but  a  cap  it  must  be,  a  hat 
would  not  be  orthodox.    The  in- 
tensity displayed  by  these  dealers  is 
very   marked    and   characteristic; 
they  have  only  a  few  shillings  each 
with  which  to  speculate,  and  they 
must  so  manage  these  shillings  as 
to  get  a  day's  profit  out  of  tiseir 
transactions.    They  do  not  buy  of 
the  principal  salesmen.    There  is  a 
class   called  by  the  extraordinary 
name  of  hommarees  or  hdnmarecs 
(for  what  reason  even  the  'oldest 
inhabitant '  could  not  tell),  who  buy 
-  largely   from  the   leaders   in   the 
trade,  and  then  sell  again  to  the 
peripatetics  —  the  street   dealers. 
They  are   not  fishmongers ;   they 
buy  and  sell  again  during  the  same 
day,  and  ia  the  market  itsel£    The 
bommaree,  perched  on  his  rostrum 
(which  may  be  a  salmon-box  or  a 
herring-barrel),  summons  a  group 
of  costermongers  around  him,  and 
puts  up  lot  after  lot  for  sale.  Tbera 
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port  intelligible  to  the*  outer  Vorld 
— a,  Bhoating  and  Tcwiferatisg  that 
eeems  tobepartof  the  ejstem.  The 
onnSTB  of  the  haiir  caps  are  eagerly 
sronped  into  a  mass,  loBpecttng  the 
nsh ;  and  every  man  or  boy  raa^ee 
ft  woodeTfully  rapid  calculation  of 
the  probable  price  that  it  would  be 


lesman,  or  bommaree,  has  i 
anctioiieer'B  hanuner ;  he  brings  the 
right  palm  down  with  a  clap  npon 
the  leh  to  denote  that  a  lot  baa 
been  sold ;  and  the  fishy  money  goes 
from  the  costermonger'e  fishy  hand 
into  the  bommaree'e  fishy  hand  with 
the  utmost  promptness.   Most  of  tlio 


dried-fish  salesmen  congregate  under 
the  arcade  in  &ont  of  the  market; 
most  of  the  dealers  in  periwinkles, 
cockles,  and  mussels  (which  are 
bought  chiefly  by  women),  in  the 
basement  story,  where  there  are  tubs 
of  these  shell-fish  almoet  as  large  as 
brewers'  rata ;  bat  the  other  kinds 
of  fish  are  sold  in  the  great  market 


— a  qnadrangular  area  covered  with 
a  roof  supported  by  pillars,  and 
lighted  by  skylighta  The  world 
knows  no  such  fishy  pillars  else- 
where as  these ;  for  every  pillar  is  a 
leaning-post  for  salesmen,  homma- 
rees ,  porters,  costermongers,  baskets, 
hampers,  and  fish-boxes. 
And  now  the  reader  may  fairly 
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aek,  what  is  the  quantify  of  fish 
which  in  a  day,  or  m  a  year,  or  any 
-other  definite  period,  is  thns  sold  at 
Billingsgate  ?  Echo  answers  the 
question;  bnt  the  Clerk  of  the 
Market  does  not,  will  not,  cannot. 
We  are  assured  by  the  experienced 
and  observant  Mr.  Deering,  who 
has  filled  this  post  for  many  years, 
that  all  statements  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  must  necessarily  be 
mere  guesses.  No  person  whatever 
is  in  possession  of  the  data.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  no  duties  on 
fish,  no  customs  on  the  imported 
fish,  nor  excise  on  that  caught  on 
our  own  coasts ;  and  therefore  there 
are  no  official  books  of  quantities 
and  numbers.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  regularity  in  the  supply ; 
no  fisherman  or  fishmonger,  sales- 
man or  bommaree,  can  tell  whether 
to-morrow  night's  catch  will  be  a 
rich  or  a  poor  one.  In  the  third 
place,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
lx)ndon  do  not  charge  market-dues 
according  to  the  quantity  of  fish 
sold  or  brought  in  for  sale ;  so  much 
per  van  or  waggon,  so  much  per 
smack  or  cutter,  so  much  per  stand 
in  the  market — ^these  are  the  items 
charged  for.  In  the  fourth  place, 
each  salesman,  knowing  his  own 
amount  of  business,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  mention  that  amount  to 
other  folks.  Out  of  (say)  a  hundred 
of  them,  each  may  form  a  guess  of 
the  extent  of  business  transacted 
by  the  other  ninety-nine;  but  we 
should  have  to  compare  a  hundred 
different  guesses,  to  test  the  validity 
of  each.  Nor  could  the  carriers 
assist  us  much ;  for  if  every  railway 
company,  and  every  boat  or  steamer 
owner,  were  even  so  communi<Mttive 
as  to  tell  how  mauy  loads  oi  fish 
had  been  conveyed  to  BillingFgate  in 
a  year,  we  should  still  be  far  from 
knowing  the  quantities  of  each  kind 
that  made  up  the  aggregate.  On 
these  various  grounds  it  is  believed 
that  the  annual  trade  of  Billingsgate 
cannot  be  accurately  stated.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  in  a 
series  of  remarkable  articles  in  the 
'Morning  Chronicle,'  gave  a  tabu- 
lated s&tement  of  &e  probable 
amount  of  this  trade;  and  about 
iive  or  six  years  later.  Dr.  Wynter, 


in  the  'Quarterly  Beview,'  quoted 
the  opinion  of  some  Billingsgate  au- 
thority, that  the  statement  was  pro- 
bably not  in  excess  of  the  truth. 
We  will  therefore  ^ve  the  figures, 
the  reader  being  qmte  at  liberty  to 
marvel  at  them  as  much  as  he 
likes: — 


Salmon .  .  . 

Cod,  live  .  . 
„  barrelled 
..    salt.  .  . 

Haddocks.  . 

I)o^  smoked . 

Soles .... 

Mackerel  . ' . 

Herrisgs  »]> 

TH>.,  red.  ,  . 

Do.,  bloaters. 

Eels  .... 

WhiUng  ,   . 

Plaice    .  .  . 

Turbot .  .  . 

BrlU  .  .  .  .^ 

Mallet  ...  3 

Oysters. 

Crabs.   .   , 

Lobsters 

l*rawiis .  , 

Shrimps    . 


29,000  bdbces,  7  in  a  bos. 
400^000,  averagtog  10  lb.  each. 
15.000  barrels,  50  to  a  banreL 
xfioojooo,  averaging  51b.  each. 
1^70^000,  at  2lb.  each. 

65.000  barrels,  joo  to  a  barreL 
97.520,000.  at  ilb.  each. 
23.620.000,  at  lib.  eadi. 

250.000  barrels,  at  150  each. 
ioo/x»  barrels^  at  500  each. 
265.000  baskets,  at  150  each. 
9,000,000,  at  6  to  I  lb. 
17,920^000^  at  6  oz.  each. 
36,600,000,  at  X  lb.  each. 
800^000,  at  7  lb.  eadi. 

1,220.000,  at  3  lb.  each. 


.  500,000,000,  at  400  to  a  peck. 
600,000. 
1,200,000. 
.  •  r2  tons,  at  X20  to  X  lb. 

192,295  gallons,  at  32oto  a  pint. 

These  figures  nearly  take  one's 
breath  away.  What  on  earth  be- 
comes of  the  shells  of  the  five  hxm- 
dred  million  oysters,  and  the  hard 
red  coats  of  the  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  lobsters  and  crabs,  besides 
the  shells  of  the  mussels,  cockles, 
and  winkles,  whidii  are  not  here 
enumerated?  Another  learned  au- 
thority, Mir.  Braithwaite  Poole,  when 
he  was  goods  manager  of  the  lK>ndon 
and  North  Western  Bailway  Com- 
pany, brought  the  shell-fish  as  well 
as  tiie  other  fish  into  his  calcula- 
tions, and  startled  us  witii  such 
quantities  as  fifty  million  mussels, 
seventy  million  cookies,  three  hun- 
dred million  periwinkles,  fi.ve  hun- 
dred million  shrimps,  and  twelve 
hundred  million  herrings.  In  short, 
putting  this  and  that  together^  he 
told  us  that  about  four  thousand 
million  fish,  weighing  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons,  and  brmging  two  mil- 
lion sterling,  were  sold  annually  at 
Billingsgate!  Generally  speaking, 
Mr.  Poole's  fiigures  make  a  tolerably 
near  approach  to  those  of  Mr. 
Mayhew ;  and  therefore  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  we  Londoners—men 
and  women,  boys,  girls,  and  babies 
^after  supplying  country  folks,  eat 
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about  two  fiflh  each  eTeryayerage 
day,  takiog  onr  fair  share  between 
tnrbot,  salmon,  and  ood  at  one  end 
of  the  series,  and  sprats,  peri- 
winkles, and  shrimps  at  the  other. 
Not  a  little  cnrions  is  this  ichthyo- 
phagous estimate.  If  Mr.  Frank 
Bnckland,  Mr.  Francis,  and  the 
other  nseftil  pien  who  are  en- 
deaTonriDg  to  improve  and  increase 
the  artificial  rearing  of  fish,  should 
succeed  in   their  endeavours,  we 


shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make 
an  advance  as  a  fish-eating  people. 
And  on  this  matter  we  may  say, 
that  if  the  reader  wants  to  know 
where  to  get  first-rate  fii^,  well 
dressed  and  well  served,  he  may 
wend  his  steps  some  day  to  one  of 
the  fish  ordinaries  at  Billingsgate,  at 
such  hostelries  as  the '  Three  Tuns/ 
the  *  Queen's  Head,'  or  the  '  Anti- 
gallican.' 
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WE  sat  beneath  a  summer  sky. 
All  round  us  summer  sunshine  lay ; 
We  sat  together  in  the  bay. 
My  sweetheart  Kate  and  I. 

0  !  there  was  throbbing  at  my  heart. 
And  in  my  soul  the  pain  was  great ; 

1  spoke, '  We  sail  to-morrow,  Eate, 
And  you  and  I  must  part' 

In  mine  my  darling  laid  her  hand ; 
'  Trust  me  I'  with  faithful  lips  she  said  ; 
Ah !  theie  were  never  lips  so  red 
And  sweet  in  all  the  land ! 

I  know  not  how  these  things  may  be. 
But,  while  she  answered,  like  a  spell 
The  wailing  thunder  rose  and  fell 
And  died  across  the  sea. 

Closer  in  mine  she  stole  her  hand, 
And  two  soft  eyes  looked  up  and  down, 
Ah !  there  were  never  eyes  so  brown 
And  deep  in  all  the  land  1 

'  Look,  sweetheart,  look  1*  she  said ;  '  I  heard 
The  storm !'    0  me  1  all  round  the  bay 
The  seething  clouds  were  high  and  gray ; 
I  looked  and  spoke  no  word.  • 

But  &st  in  mine  I  griped  her  hand. 
And  rained  my  kisses  on  her  hair ; 
Ah !  there  were  never  curls  so  lair 
AnH  golden  in  the  land! 

We  parted.    0 1  the  lifelong  paln^ 
That  from  that  day  of  parting  grew  I 
'  Sweetheart,'  she  said, '  I  will  be  true 
Till  death  shall  part  us  twain!' 

01  would  I  had  been  wrecked  at  sea. 
And  tossed  and  torn  by  waves  and  wind. 
Or  ever  I  came  home  to  find 
My  Eate  no  more  to  me  1  ^ 
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Or  eyer  I  came  home  again 
My  winsome  Eate  was  dead— was  dead  I 
'  Till  deatk  shall  part  us  twain/  she  said- 
'  Till  death  shall  part  ns  twain.' 

Here,  where  she  lies  alone,  I  stand. 
And  in  my  soul  hot  pulses  beat; 
Ah !  there  waa  never  one  so  sweet 
To  me  in  all  the  land! 

Strange  fatal  clouds  across  the  sea ! 
Strange,  bitter  day  that  saw  us  part ! 
For  hope  is  dead  within  my  heart. 
And  never  more  shall  be ! 

No  more ! — ^I  shall  behold  her  face 
No  more !    The  shadows  round  me  creep. 
Love !  I  would  lay  me  down  and  deep 
With  thee  a  little  space. 
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THE  painter  of  the  Chapeau  de 
Brigand  is  not  one  of  our  great 
masters— not  by  any  means  a  painter 
of  the  first  rank,  even  among  English 

Cters ;  nor  is  the  picture  one  that 
rould  have  selected  as  represen- 
tative  of  his  ])ower8.  But  as  we 
don't  confine  our  reading  to  great 
authors,  or  look  only  at  the  prin- 
cipal books  of  the  secondary  men,  so 
wi^  painters  and  their  paintings, 
we  orlen  find  pleasure  in  minor 
works  and  smaller  artists,  when  the 
great  and  the  profound  would  be 
%lt  as  vapid  or  wearisome.  And 
the  chances  are  that  these  minor 
works  are  the  best  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest.  To  very  few  is  it  given 
to  ascend  the  highest  heaven  of  in- 
vention; but  most  men  are  safe 
when  not  soaring.  Icarus  or  Mr. 
Cocking  might  have  been  trusted 
witii  a  job  hack  or  a  Worthing  car, 
with  little  risk  of  broken  nedc  or 
melted  wing. 

Uwins,  a  Londoner,  and  trained 
in  London— or,  to  be  strictly  accu- 
rate, let  me  say,  bom  just  outside 
the  great  city,  on  Hermes  Hill — 
sweetly  rural  mount  it  seemed  to 
native  eyes — hill  of  classic  name  but 
cockney  memory;  for  it  owed  its 
title  not  to  reverence  of  god  Mer- 
cury, but  Doctor  de  Yalangin,  a 


very  different  sort  of  personage,  and 
stood  over  against  the  gardens  not 
of  Academe    but  White  Conduit 
House— Uwins,  born    on   Hermes 
Hill,  educated   at   Islington,    and 
apprenticed  in  Somers  Town,  grew 
up  in  that  hearty  unaffected  love  of 
simple  ooimtry  sights  and  manners 
which  was  so  distinctive  of  the  lower 
middle-class  Londoner,  bom  on  the 
other  side  of  1800,  and  to  which  we 
owe  the  making  of  many  an  admir- 
able painter,  and  much  of  tibe  fresh 
unsophisticated   breath  of  nature 
whicn  animates  their  pictures.  En* 
joying  the  country — that  &voiirito 
old-fashioned    oockneyism   exactly 
expressed  the  feeling— and  liking  to 
wateh  the  employments  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  country  people,  Uwins, 
when  he  turned  painter,  naturally 
depicted  what  beloved  to  observe; 
hence  his  earliest  pictures  are  plahi 
country  views ;  and  then,  as  he  got 
accustomed  to  drawing  the  fisure, 
followed  '  Gleaners'  and  'Higglers,* 
and    '  Children    gathering 
berries,' '  Plaiting  Straw,'  or  'Shell- 
ing Peas;'  with   'Hop   Gardens,' 
'Hop  Pickers,'  and  so  forth:  not 
'hign  art,' certainly,  but  true  art; 
natural,  honest,  and  charming. 

Before  he  Runted  the  Chapeau 
however,  he  biad  been  to  Italy,  and. 
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during  a  six  years'  stay,  had  filled 
his  head  with  Italian  Bubjects  and 
his  house  with  Italian  '  properties.' 
The  subjects  proved  a  sore  tempta- 
tion to  him;  the  properties  to  some 
of  his  models.  As  long  ajs  he  painted 
Italian  scenes,  and  kept  to  homely 
every-day  realities,  all  went  plea- 
santly. In  snch  pictures  as  '  Nea- 
politan Peasants  going  to  a  Festa/ 
or  returning  from  one, '  An  Italian 
Boy  playing  on  the  Mandoline  to  his 
Inamorata;'  'A  Vintage/  or,  most 
charming  of  all,  an '  Italian  Mother 
teaching  her  child  the  Tarantella,' 
he  delighted  every  one.  But  when 
he  undertook  to  introduce  to  them 
the  veritable  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
people  felt  that  'twas  not  the  Jew 
that  Shakspeare  drew,  and  turned 
their  backs  on  him.  Nor  were  they 
more  courteous  to  his  other  poetic 
imaginings.  In  his  'Sir  Guyon' 
they  refused  to  recognize  the  Prince 
of  Grace.  To  lus  'Ulysses'  they 
gave  no  heed.  His  'Oapid'  they 
vowed  was  not  their  God  of  Love, 
nor '  Pfliyche '  worthy  to  be  immortal ; 
whilst  the  'Baptist'  they  pro- 
nounced an  impostor,  and  '  Confes- 
sion,' as  plain  John  Bunyan  said  of 
'  the  common  salutation  of  women,' 
they  '  could  not  away  with.'  Uwins 
bemoaned  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  the  neglect  of  poetry — that 
was,  of  his  poetic  painting— and  the 
low  condition  of  mental  intelligence. 
It  is  a  generation,  he  cried  in  his 
agony,  that  will  heed  only  'Anti- 
com-law  rhymes  and  railroad  rhap- 
sodies. The  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion are  at  an  end.' 

But  though  it  must  have  been 
hard  for  the  painter  to  watch  the 
people  pass  one  or  other  of  his 
poetic  pictures,  when  hung  at  the 
Boyal  Academy,  'as  if  it  was  so 
much  blank  wall,'  they  were  quite 
jostified  in  their  indifference.  It  tvoR 
so  much  blank  wall.  And  had 
Uwins  gone  on  for  ever,  or  say  to 
the  age  of  Old  Parr,  painting  such 
pictures,  they  would  have  been  only 
BO  much  blank  wall  to  the  end. 

Happily  the '  Chapeau '  is  not  one 
of  these.  Here  we  have  a  genuine 
picture.  Not  much  in  it — you  read 
the  story  at  a  glance — but  one  that 
never  fails  to  please  when  first  seen, 
and  never  fails  to  please  afterwards. 

VOL.  X.— NO.  LX. 


The  'Chapoau  de  Brigand'  was 
painted  in  1838-9,  and  exhibited  at 
the  fioyal  Academy  in  the  latter 
year.  The  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
(among  which  the '  Chapeau '  hangs) 
says  that  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  in  1843,  but  this  is 
a  mistake ;  it  wad  the  study  for  it 
that  was  exhibited  then;  the  picture, 
as  was  said,  appeared  in  1839. 

The  i)icture  tells  its  own  story; 
but  Uwins  has  told  it  in  words  as 
well  as  with  the  pencil.  He  had 
left  the  little  girl,  who  had  been 
serving  as  his  model,  alone  for  a  while 
in  his  painting-room.  She  had  seen 
those  much-prized  Italian  'pro- 
perties '  often,  before,  and  wondered 
over  them ;  often  longed  to  examine 
them  closely,  and  without  anybody 
to  see  her  iod  cry  out  *  Take  care.' 
She  looked  and  wondered  now, 
tempted  but  resisting.  Just  the  old 
story  over  again — 

*  WbAt  female  heart  cui  dreM  dmplBof 
What  cat'B  avene  to  fish  ?* 

Feminine  nature  can't  hold  out 
for  ever  against  finery.  '  That  pea- 
cock's featiier  is  so  pretty,  and  tho 
hat  so  funny;  I  wonder  how  / 
should  look  in  it?'  And  so  hat,  and 
old  woman's  jacket,  and  petticoat, 
and  whatever  else  a  place  can  be 
found  for,  are  put  on  one  after  the 
other;  and  lastly  the  roeary  is  taken, 
and  the  hands  are  acynsted  by  the 
saucy  littie  hypocrite  into  a  posi- 
tion of  prim  piety,  and  the  head 
is  drooped,  wnen — ^in  walks  the 
Painter! 

Caught  in  the  Tery  act,  discon- 
certed, but  not  abashed,  the  little 
puss  draws  back  a  step  or  two,  and 
waits  expectant,  wondering  how  her 
delinquency  will  be  r^arded,  with- 
out lifting  up  her  head,  looking  up 
from  lunder  the  broad  brim  of  the 
chapeau,  with  great  dark  doubting 
oyos,  expectant,  but  ready  to  burst 
out  in  a  blaze  of  merriment  on  find- 
ing the  discoverer  is  not  of  wrathful 
mind. 

Uwins,  like  the  genial,  kind- 
hearted  man  he  was,  entered  heartily 
into  the  frolic,  and  little  Miss,  we 
may  be  sure,  marked  the  day  with 
white  chalk.  But  he  did  more  than 
laugh  at  the  masquerade.  He  had 
caught  and  remembered  that  first 
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glaaoe  of  the  Mrj.  It  vrould  mako 
a  pretty  pictare,  he  thought,  not 
take  long  to  paint,  and  serve  m  a 
relief  from  the  severer  toils  of  escort- 
ing 'Psycho  BetHming  from  the 
Infernal  Eegions/  or  soothing  the 
'Anxieties  of  UlyaseB  in  the  Island 
of  Oalvpso.' 

It  inade  Bomthing  more  and 
better  than  the  merely  pretty 
picture  he  reckoned  on.  Her 
"wickod  little  countenance  has  more 
virtue  in  it  than  the  austerittee  of  a 
score  of  his  'Holy  Men;'  is  im- 
measurably loTBlier  than  his  second- 
hand PByche,  worth  a  wilderness  of 
Judases.  A  bnght»  sunny,  saucy 
face — cheetful  itself,  and  making 
cheerful  ail  who  look  on  it.  Inno- 
cent, she  is  yet  sportive,  and,  like 
another  Bve,  enjoyingi  the  nuMhief 
the  more  because  forbidden,  loving 
the  pleasure  ^the  move  for  ita  being 
a  stolen  one. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  wae  that 
the  painter  has  made  00  much  of  so 
brdinaiy  ah  incident,  and  with  such 
eimple  materii^.  He  eigoyed  l^e 
adventure,  and  he  painted  it  with 
enjoyment.  It  was  Bzaotly  suited 
to  2u8  tastes,  and  Well  Vithin  the 
limits  of  his  powers.  Every  man's 
beet  mctures  are  those  which  are 
acoofdant  with  his  innate  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  It  is  useless 
toiling  and  straining  to  produce 
S(»nething  great  Invention  is  a 
wayward  goddess,  and  seldom  comes 
when  l^dden.  Imagination  is  not  to 
bo  urged.  They  visit  only  whei*e 
there  has  been  fitting  preparation 
made  for  their  enter&inment,  and 
they  are  assured  of  a  congenial  host. 
But  they  do  not  confine  their  calls 
to  great  oocaaicmB.  Wh^ere  there 
IS  no  pretension  they  will  drop 
in  ana  assist  at  the  humblest 
junket  Luckily  for  himself  and 
for  us,  Uwins  was  content  to  take 
the  circumstance  as  he  saw  it, 
and  not  try  to  elevate  or  idealize 


it  It  was,  so  to  Fay,  a  momentaty 
accident,  and  he  know  how  to  ava& 
iiimself  of  it  This  is  how  tiie  hap- 
piest {Hctures  of  children  have  been 
generaJly  if  not  universally  painted. 
You  cBsi't place  children  as  models; 
you  must  take  attitude  and  exjurefr- 
fiion  from  them.  All  Beynolds's  most 
successful  portraits  of  children — 
and  who  else  ever  painted  such  ex* 
quigite  ones? — ^were  caught  iixHn 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  the 
stt^^eetioo  of  a  suddeft  movement, 
—some  position  or  incident  of  the 
child's  own.  So  in  Fiammingo's 
matchless  ivory  carvings — very 
sweetly  followed  by  Btothard,  but 
lacking  the  oiigin4l  life  and  frolio — 
the  inimitable  gambolings  of  tiie 
children  could  only  have  been  ren- 
deied  frcMU  momentary  glimpaes  of 
diildren  actually  at  play* 

And  Uwins  hasiveatbd  the  inctnre 
quite  through  in  the  spirit  of  the 
oiigizud  idea.  Iiix>s  and  eyes  ami 
fingers  all  speak  of  glee  suddenly 
checked,  and  resolutely  kepi  down, 
but  ready  to  break  forth  at  the 
slightest  aroeurag^nent  The  child 
is  full  of  health  and  overflowing 
With  lifo.  The  pure  clear  skin,  and 
bright  eyes,  and  healthy  hue,  all  tell 
the  same  tala  The  countananoe 
is  shining  in  the  fhll  light  of  the 
sun,  and  shining  with  tiiat  plea- 
santest  iilner  light,  the  sonriiine  of 
the  heart 

The  techfiical  qualities  of  the 
woric  correspond  well  with  the 
•Qsthetic.  It  is  carefully  painted, 
but  there  is  no  appearanoectf  labour. 
Uwins  had  not  the  b'ght  fitcile  touch 
of  Beynolds,  nor  his  marvelloas 
sweetness  and  melody  of  colour* 
But  the  picture  is  daintily  and  tan- 
derly  handled,  with  something  of  an 
impromptu  kind  of  treatment  The 
colour  is  clear  and  gay  and  iestat 
The  whole  bright,  bknzning,  eheer- 
fnl,  redolent  of  li!^  and  su^estiva 
of  happiness. 
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'JIOUOE  GAQNE.* 


MESSIBITRS,  faitos  le  jou !' 
chants  tho  bald-headed  crou- 
pier lit  the  Trente^ot^-Qtmrante  table, 
meohanically  moistening  his  d«xter 
tiiumb. 

'MesmeaFB,  &itos  le  jen!'  ho  lo- 
peats,  as  ronleaax,  and  bank-notes, 
and  loose  pieoee  of  gold  and  silver 
are  tossed  or  pnnted  on  to  tho 
'ronge'  or  the  *  noire/  or  staked 
upon  the  *  colour/  or  against  ii 

'  Le  jeu  est  fidt^  msBsiooiB  ?  Rien 
ne  va  plus  I' 

The  qnick,  lissome  fingers  deal 
the  fiimsy  littie  cards  on  which  so 
much  is  to  depend;  the  loW,  mo- 
notoBOQB  Toico  coiuitB  tiia  poiAtd  as 
they  fall. 

'  I>ix*«)pt — tiligt-— Ting^Hjinq — 
trente-'-et  dix  T-^'That  is  the  result 
for  the '  noire.' 

'  Onae  —  ▼faigt — Tingt-nenf  *-  et 
trois — ttentoKiiSux,  messieurs.  Ah  I 
^rooge  gagne  et  oonlair  perd !' 

The  nimble  iBkcs  gather  in  their 
harvtsst  from  one  fiide  the  table— it 
rains  gold  and  siiTer,  and  bank- 
notes, and  rouleaux  on  that  division 
of  tiie  gieen  cloth  whioh  is  ocnt^ed 
with  a  crimson  diamond.  The  coup 
has  been  won  and  lost.  The  cards 
that  have  decided  it  ai«  tossed  into 
the  ebony  bowl  in  front  of  the  dealer, 
and  the  game  i6  made  again.  It  is 
a  still,  sultry  July  night.  The  Lin- 
donbod  season  is  at  itd  Benith,  and 
the  Balle  de  Jeux  is  crowded.  They 
have  fiung  wide  open  the  long  win- 
dows which  give  upon  the  asphalted 
terrace  and  the  gardens,  and  through 
them  the  outer  air  comes,  graftefulf  y ; 
bringing  fioint  odomfi  of  the  flowers 
with  ii  But  the  atmoRpbere  Within 
— heavy  and  tlose  even  in  that  lofty 
room^is  but  slightly  relieved  there- 
by. At  the  Trente-et-Quatonte 
table  yonder,  where  players  and 
watchers  of  tho  game,  representa- 
tives of  w^lHiigh  every  Enropeati 
nationality,  stand  in  ranks  a  dozen 
deep,  the  heat  is  something  fearful. 
Tho  'inner  ring' — the  people  sit- 


ting in  tlio  chain  in  front-*-aro  half- 
stifled  by  tho  pressuio  of  tll^  iniiFii 
behind.    The  very  ett)upior8,  ciisc- 
hardened  veterans  as  they  are,  sipfli 
and  gasp  wearily;  and  wipfng  un- 
wonted moisture  ffom  tliuir  ibn> 
heads,  look  rouml  tongingly  botWctn 
each  deal  for  their  welcome  relict. 
But  the   play  goes   on,  fast  antl 
furidus,    notwithstanding.      It    is 
higher  than  tisnaf  to-night.    Half  a 
score  of  *gro8  joueurs,'  who  play 
the  highest  stakes  the  bank  allows, 
have  been  '  forcing  the  pac<3'  iV>r  tliu 
last  two  hotirs,  and  it  has  hegtm  to 
tell  even  on  them.     You  can  dis- 
tiaguish   them   easily   among   the 
crowd  6f  smaller  players  by— for 
the  most  part^  at  least— that  pt^rfbot 
impsBsilnnty  of  oountemanco  which, 
win  or  lose,  never  fbrfiakos  thetn, 
and  whioh  only  a  long  apprentice- 
ship  in   Pandemonimn    can   giro 
them.    Hound  ab6ut  them  mou's 
iaees  flufih  and  pale  with  the  alter- 
nating chances  of  tho  gume ;  whito 
lips  writhe  in  the  gambler's  malison, 
or  strive  to  hide  the  inward  agony 
by  a  stony  smile.    Women's  fea- 
tures blanch  and  sharpen,  aftor  a 
ghastly  ilftshioli,  undw  their  paint 
and '  Blanc  d«  Pevles,'  as  the  littlo 
pile  of  Botes  they  have   phylged 
their  diamonds  or  their  h(»)our  to 
obtain  ift  rnked  and  loirt;  or  wo- 
men's eyes  gleam  with  a  light  that 
is  not  good  to  see,  as  white  )*ounded 
arniB  and  datntily^gloved  hands  are 
stretched  fbrth  to  gttisp  the  h€ap  of 
doublc'^friedrichs    tmshed   towards 
them  by  the  blaudiy-Bmilbg  crou- 
pier. 

But  the  old  hands-^meft  and 
women^will  break  tlA  bank  and 
make  no  sign— loie  their  U^t  rou- 
leau, and  never  betAiy  ir  by  tho 
quiTBr  of  an  eyelid*  Som^of  them 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  thirt;  Mtet  con- 
Bummatkm  jtiftt  now.  Therd  has 
been  such  a  run  of  luck  In  favour  of 
the  honk  as  has  been  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  Lindenbad  before.    That 
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tall  ungainly  figore  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  with  disordered  hair,  and 
tumbled  linen,  and  carelefis  travel- 
ling dress,  gnawing  his  nnkempt 
moustache,  and  muttering  strange 
Anglo-Saxon  oaths  as  a  running  ac- 
companiment to  his  reckless  play, 
has  just  '  dropped '  the  winnings  of 
his  last  month  at  Homburg,  and  a 
small  fortune  besides,  over  the 
wrong  colour.  The  croupier  who 
makes  the  game  looks  towards  him 
inquiringly  before  he  deals  again — 
the  '  mad  M.P/  is  as  well  known  in 
the  Bads  as  in  the '  House '  at  home 
— but  the  other  shalces  his  head, 
and  with  a  fierce  anathema— which 
is  actually  so  fierce  as  to  make  one 
or  two  people  look  up  —  stalks 
gloomily  off,  and  will  be  seen  no 
more  till  to-morrow.  That  black- 
haired,  livid-faced  man,  with  the 
flashing  eyes,  who  looks  like  Me- 
phistopheles,  and  is  a  well-known 
Spaniard,  whom  people  point  out 
to  one  another  as '  &e  bank-breaker,' 
will  come  back  to-morrow  too,  wit^ 
out  those  many  diamond  rings  you 
see  on  his  yellow  fingers  to-night, 
and  try  and  recoup  his  losses  once 
more.  That  big,  bluff  neighbour  of 
his,  who  looks  more  like  a  York- 
shire yeoman  than  the  bran-new 
Belgian  baron  he  claims  to  be,  has 
been  backing  the  'noire*,  steadily, 
and  losing  as  steadily,  every  time. 
He  crumples  up  the  last  half-dozen 
billets-de-banque  in  his  note-case 
together,  and  tosses  them  on  to  the 
unlucky  colour  with  his  wonted 
placid  smile.  Half  the  table  follows 
his  example.  The  chances  are,  the 
men  with  martingales  think,  a  hun- 
dred to  one  on  the  '  noire '  this  time. 
But  the  cards &11  unkindly.  'Trente- 
six — trente-deux.'  And  again  the 
red  wins,  and  the  bank  reaps  its 
harvest  There  is  yet  another  loser 
by  that  last  coup,  whom  you  must 
notice  I  for  it  is  with  her  that  this 
story  IS  concerned.  She  is  sitting 
beside  that  venerable-looking  indi- 
vidual with  the  long  white  mou- 
stache, who,  from  his  raised  chair 
over  against  the  officiating  croupier, 
watches  the  players  and  the  game, 
and  pours  the  oil  of  his  soothing 
tones  on  any  troubled  waters  that 
may  rise  up  round  about  him.  You 
can  see  her  face  well  from  this  side 


the  table ;  for  her  chin  is  resting  on 
her  glovdd  hand,  and  she  is  watch- 
ing the  result  of  the  next  round 
before  she  stakes  again.  A  foir 
face,  delicate  and  soft  and  pure- 
looking  as  tinted  alabaster,  half- 
framed  in  the  silken  masses  of  pale- 
gotden  hair  which  escape  disordered 
from  under  her  hat.  Those  large, 
blue,  infontine  eyes  of  hers  give  it  a 
charmingly  childish  look — as  naif 
and  innocent  an  air  as  though  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  de  Yorazof  were 
not,  among  other  things,  the  most 
thorough-paced,  unscrupulous,  in- 
veterate little  gambler  to  be  found 
at  any  feshionable  '  hell '  in  Europe^ 
That  look  and  air  consort  perfectly 
with  the  frail-seeming,  mignonne 
form  you  will  see  presently  when 
she  leaves  the  tables  and  which  you 
would  never  dream  could  withstand 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  the 
keen  excitement  which  day  by  day 
she  finds  more  necessary.  This 
fatel  fondness  for  high  play  grows 
on  one,  you  know ;  and  the  Yorazof 
isn't  one  to  deny  herself  the  gratifi- 
cation even  of  a  caprice,  no  matter 
who  or  what  has  to  pay  its  cost. 
She  has  indulged  her  passion  to 
the  ffros  jm  more  freely  than  ever 
of  late,  though  the  cards  have  ^ne 
heavily  against  her;  for  she  is  of 
the  number  of  those  who  hold  that 
the  pleasure  next  to  that  of  winning 
is  that  of  losing.  She  has,  at  any 
rate,  experienced  the  latter  amply. 
It  is  just  as  well,  I  flEuicy,  that  ce 
cher  Feodor,  as  she  calls  the  amiable 
barbarian,  her  husband,  managed  to 
come  to  grief  about  this  time  m  one 
of  his  morning  rides  in  the  forast 
His  horse  let  him  down  rather 
heavily,  and  crushed  his  leg  in  the 
fall;  so  that  Monsieur  le  Comte 
was  a  close  prisoner  on  his  8o&, 
and,  except  at  stated  hours,  when 
ce  gros  ours  chose  to  have  her  in 
his  den  to  listen  to  his  growls  or  to 
read  him  to  sleep,  the  Yorazof  was 

Sretly  well  mistress  of  her  time. 
Loreover,  Monsieur  was  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  unpleasant  amount 
of  Madame's  losses  on  ttna  green 
cloth,  and  the  straits  to  which  those 
losses  had  reduced  her.  No  one 
knew  that,  except  Mademoiselle  Ean- 
chette,  the  Yorazof s  cameriste,  who 
missed  the  opal  necklace  from  its 
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^rin  one  night,  and  the  discreet 
German  Jew  banker,  who  consented 
to  advance  the  twenty  thousand 
francs  or  so  madame  temporarily  re- 
quired on  its  ample  secority.  But 
the  cameriste  had  the  virtaes,  if  she 
had  the  vices  of  her  order,  and  was 
true  as  steel  to  her  mistress  here,  as 
she  had  been  on  a  dozen  other 
occasions ;  and  Herr  Domberg  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
Madame  la  Gomtesse,  and  locked  up 
the  transaction  in  his  bosom,  with 
others  of  a  similar  character,  as 
closely  ajs  he  locked  up  the  jewels  in 
his  strong  box.  On  the  whole,  the 
Yorazof  had  felt  pretty  safe.  A  run 
of  luck  might  make  all  right  again, 
and  enable  her  to  get  back  her 
opals  before  ce  Tnonstre  (it  was  her 
playful  way  to  call  her  husband 
by  some  petit^om  of  this  kind) 
should  ask  her  why  she  never  word 
them.  And  by-and-by  the  run  of 
luck  Jiud  coma  She  won  every 
coup  for  a  while.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  going  to  break  the  bank.  Six 
tiI^^s  the  sum  she  wanted  for  Herr 
Domberg  was  stuffed  into  her  note- 
case one  night  when  she  left  the 
table  on  the  play  closing.  She 
would  get  back  her  necklace  next 
day,  was  her  thought  as  she  fell 
asleep.  Unfortunately,  that  wise 
resolution  was  never  carried  into 
practice.  The  next  day  and  the 
next,  and  the  day  after,  found  Ma- 
dame still  at  her  fascinating  Uttle 
game,  fighting  desperately  against 
changed  luck  and  mocking  f(»iune, 
winnmg  now  and  then,  but  losing 
nearly  every  big  coup ;  till  we  see  her, 
to-night,  gathering  nerself  together 
for  one  more  effort,  nerved  to  some- 
thing like  desperation  by  the  recol- 
lection of  certain  ominous  expres- 
sions ce  chei'  Feodor  made  use  of 
in  a  little  tete-a-tete  conjugal  she 
had  to  endure  this  morning.  Vo- 
rozofs  temper,  bad  at  its  b^t,  had 
been  unusually  disagreeable.  His 
hurt,  which  tortured  him  horribly 
at  times,  might  have  been  the  cause  ; 
and  his  wife,  as  she  smoothed  his 
pillows  and  lavished  all  sorts  of 
caresses  and  chatteries  upon  the 
invalid,  fondly  hoped  it  was.  But 
she  had  a  good  many  sins  te  answer 
for  besides  those  little  peccadilloes 
of  the  gaming-table,  and  as  she 


thought  of  them  she  trembled.  Like 
all  who  belonged  to  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  she  had  good  cause  to  dread 
his  anger — always  fierce  and  brutal 
as  a  wild  beast's;  and  he  had  been 
more  than  angry,  he  had  been  fti- 
rious.    What  was  worst  of  all,  his 
wife  fiEuicied  she  could  detect  signs 
of  newly-awakened  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion in  his  fury,  which  very  much 
alarmed   her.      Whether   he    had 
ground  for  either  the  Yorazof  doubt- 
less knew  best ;  but  when  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  her  last  caprice, 
Yladimir  de  Laginaki,  she  had  round 
it,  notwithstanding  all  her  practice, 
difficult  to  school  her  voice  and  her 
face  to  the   proper  expression  of 
wondering  indifference.    Then,  too, 
the  questions  she  had  been  dreading 
of  late— the  questions   about  the 
opal  necklace,  his  gift— had  been 
asked  at  last    She  had  laughed  her 
silvery  little  laugh,  called  the  by  no 
means    reassured    Feodor    half-a- 
dozen  playfully-opprobrious  names, 
and  summoned  Mademoiselle  Fan- 
cbette.   Who  declared  that  she  had 
taken  the  necklace  herself  for  some 
trifling  repair  to  Botezio's,  without 
troubling  Madame  in  the  matter. 
It  would  be  finished,  iK&ulemoiselle 
Fanchette  thought,  in  a  day  or  two: 
sooner,  of  course,  if  Madame   la 
Oomtesse  should  wish  to  wear  it. 

'  In  that  case,  chere  amie/  Yorazof 
had  said,  when  the  pearl  of  camerisfes 
had  retired—'  in  that  case,  you  had 
better  wear  it  at  the  De  Itohan's 
ball,  to-morrow  night.  Tu  me  com- 
prends— n'est  ce  pas  T  he  added, 
with  a  malevolent  grin.  His  wife 
shuddered  inwardly.  She  had  been 
warned,  and  she  knew  it.  To  dis- 
obey would  be  impossible  after  that. 
So  she  promised,  in  as  careless  a 
tone  as  she  could  command;  and, 
by-and-by,  left  ce  jniuvre  F6odor  to 
smoke  himself  to  sleep  vnth  cif/a' 
reites  au  the,  or  find  amusement 
and  excitement  in  one  of  the  pile 
of  yellow-covered,  strong-flavoured 
novels  at  liis  elbow. 

'  Yite !  Fanchette — co  chapeau,  ce 
voile  1'  the  Yorazof  said,  in  an  al- 
tered, sharpened  voice,  as  she  came 
swiftly  into  her  room  two  minutes 
later.  Mdlle.  Fanchette  handed  her 
mistress  the  disguise — for  disguise 
to  all  intente  and  purposes  it  was — 
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Bhe  wantod,  and  the  Comtesse  went 
away  straight  to  Herr  Bornberg's. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cost,  she 
most  have  that  opal  neoklaoe  to 
wear  to-morrow  night  at  the  De 
Bohan's  ball.  The  money  she  had 
with  her  would  at  least  purobase 
her  that  mneh.  Dornber^  might 
laJce  it  again  afterwanls.  He  oould 
Boaroely  refuse  her  this  little  aiv 
rangemant,  she  thought,  espeoially 
as  she  was  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 
And  even  if  he  did  refdse,  one  Incky 
coup  might  eoable  her  to  make  the 
opals  her  own  again  before  she 
needed  them  next  day. 

Herr  Dornberg's  polite  commis  re- 
ceived her  as  she  entered  the  gloomy 
little  burtaui'de-chcinge.  He  feared 
the  Herr  was  absent  &om  Lindenbad 
at  the  moment  —  woold  Madame 
take  the  troable  to  sit  down  while 
he  went  to  inquire  ?  Madame  did 
take  that  trouble,  from  absolute 
necessity ;  for  her  limbs  trembled 
at  this  unlooked-for  intelligence. 
jDornbcrg  away! — What  was  she  to 
do  ?  for  it  was  imposdble  to  couBde 
a  deUcate  negotiation  like  the  pre-* 
pent  to  a  third  party.  She  shud- 
dered as  she  thought  of  ce  char 
Feo(lor*8  hints  just  now ;  at  the 
notion  that  her  little  afilair  had  been 
confided  to  a  third  party  already. 
Was  this  a  trap— this  order  to  show 
herself  in  that  ratal  necklace— which 
the  monster  had  laid  for  her?  And 
if  it  was,  how  much  did  he  know? 
— ^what  would  he  do? 

The  Vorazof  shuddered  again  as 
she  thought  of  all  he  might  do.  She 
went  in  personal  fear  of  that  liege 
lord  of  hers,  and  hated  him  despe- 
rately in  her  heart :  but  she  loved 
his  wealth,  and  the  place  and  rank 
and  means  of  hieti^tlrf.  and  enjoy- 
ment ;he  gave  her  as  his  wife,  too 
well  not  to  feel,  at  this  moment  at 
all  events,  that  it  would  be  horrible 
to  lose  all  this.  Besides,  siie  was 
lieginning  to  grow  tired  even  of 
Vladimir  Laginski's  beaux  yeiix  notrs 
--^she  bad  thought  them  and  him 
adorable  a  month  ago^and  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  have  to  pay  so 
heavy  a  prioe  as  utter  ruin  for  a 
caprice  which  was  ceasing  to  be 
amusing,  and  of  which  consequently 
she  was  quite  ready  to  repent.  No ; 
she  would  get  back  those  opals-** 


plerres  de  malheur  that  they  were!— 
and  be  very  oautious  with  Yladinur 
for  the  future,  till  she  could  safely 
break  off  their  liaison.  It  was  true 
he  was  divinely  handsome,  and  des- 
perately in  love;  and  he  would 
think  her  cold,  and  eruel,  and  false. 
Bah !  what  right  had  he  to  believe 
this  sort  of  thing  was  to  last  for 
ever?— 17  «'«i  tireraU  com7neil pout^ 
rait  I 

.  In  the  middle  of  the  Vorasofs 
reflections  and  resolutions,  the  polite 
commit  of  Herr  Bomberg  came  back, 
dhol^  to  inform  Madame  that  Herr 
Dornberg  would  be  absent  on  par- 
ticular business  till  to-morrow.  If 
Madame's  affair  was  urgent,  wonld 
she  confide  it  to  him  (the  polite 
catnniis)?  No?  As  Madame  pleaaed, 
then.  Herr  Dotnberg  would  be  at 
Madame's  orders  in  the  morning. 
And  the  polite  eommis  bowed  lus 
viititor  ont  of  the  bureau. 

If  that  engagiBg  commis  «poke 
the  truth,  Herr  Dornberg  must  nave 
had  a  double ;  for,  while  the  Vorazof 
was  sitting  in  his  gloomy  little  den, 
two  men,  one  the  double  in  ques- 
tion, were  watching  her  through 
the  dirty 'little  square  of  glass  let 
into  the  door  which  divided  the 
bureau  proper  from  an  inner  ohiun- 
her.  Moreover,  it  was  in  preeisely  the 
Teutonic-French  accent  of  tiie  Herr 
himself  that  his  double  replied  to 
his  companion's  questions.  The 
latter,  a  thin,  close-shaven,  vol  pine- 
faced  individual,  had  r^arded 
Madame  with  great  interest ;  as  one, 
indeed,  desirous  of  photographing 
her  &oe  perfectly  on  his  memory. 
'  Ainsi— c'est  bien  elle  ?'  he  asked. 
Whereto  the  Herr's  double—or  the 
Herr  himself— had  replied,  'ftlais, 
zertaidement  Monsieur  dlitstein, 
z'M  ellei'  '  BonT  responded  Mon- 
sieur Glitstein,  '  Et  vous  avez  iou- 
jours  r^crin?'  'Barpleul'  '  Alon, 
vous  le  porterez  chez  moi  ce  soir,  a 
dix  heures.  Nous  la  tenons  enfin, 
et  j'en  aurai  beeoin.  An  revoir^ 
Monsieur  Dornberg!' 

And  th^  Mon^ur  Olitstein  went 
away  to  his  little  affairs,  humming 
a  chanson  ^  boire  quite  pleasantly. 
He  didn't  seem  to  have  much  to  do 
either.  He  lounged  through  Uie 
»mny  Linden-Strasse,  inspect^g 
the  shop-windows^  like  the  veriest 
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hctdaud — ^glanced  carelessly  at  the 
Fremden-Liste  posted  up  here  and 
there,  and,  finally,  lit  a  cigar  and 
strolled  into  the  gardens  of  the 
Enrhaus,  smoking  tranquilly.  A 
very  close  vatoher,  though,  of  Mon- 
sieur Glitstein,  might  have  fancied 
that  between  that  amiable  per- 
sonage and  one  or  two  other  loungers 
he  met  on  his  way,  there  existed 
a  slight  affinity.  An  affijiity,  not 
indeed  openly  manifested  on  either 
side,  but  betrayed,  to  the  close  ob- 
server aforesaid  at  least,  by  an  in- 
terchange of  alxnost  imperceptible 
signs.  And  so  he  might  have 
perhaps  concluded  that,  mere  idler 
as  he  seemed,  Monsieur  Glitstein 
had  his  work  to  do  in  Lindenbad, 
and  was  doing  it. 

The  Voraaof  had  her  work  to  do, 
too.  After  that  miQuccessful  visit^ 
to  Herr .  Domberg,  Madame  la 
Comtesse  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  her  position.  Was  she 
l>etyayed  or  not?  Utterly  unscru- 
pulous herself,  she  trusted  no  one ; 
and  it  seemed  possible— nay,  pro- 
bable. How  else  to  account  for  her 
liege  lord's  looks  and  words  Just 
now,  unless  by  the  supposition  that 
something — a  whisper,  the  least 
hint  would  be  sufficient — had 
reached  his  ears  about  the  little 
game  she  was  playing,  not  alone  on 
the  green  cloth,  but  with  Vladimir 
Laginski  besides  ?  If  this  were  so, 
the  more  imperative  the  necessity 
to  lull  his  suspicions  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necklace.  Yes,  she 
must  have  it  by  to-morrow  at  latest. 
But  how?  She  had  barely  half  the 
sum  necessary  to  redeem  it  in  her 
possession;  and  she  dared  not  at 
present  farther  diminish  the  con- 
tents of  her  jewel-case.  Bah !  she 
thought,  why  should  she?  The 
oardft  might  befriend  her,  and  make 
all  right  yet. 

And  so,  you  see,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  find  her  at  the  Trente-et- 
Quarante  table  to-night.  The 
oards  have  befriended  her  pretty 
well,  until  that  last  coup.  She  lost 
heavily  there,  and  she  is  not  playing 
this  round.  She  is  wrong.  Had 
she  doubled  her  stake  on  the  iwire, 
as  the  felt  inclined  to  do  in  her 
reoklessness,  she  would  have  re- 
gaiaed  all  she  has  lost  to-day,  fbr 


for  a  brief  space  the  j?ed  gets  the 
worst  of  it  Still  she  holds  back, 
with  a  timidity  utterly  foreign  to 
her  usual  style  of  play.  So  much 
more  than  mere  notes  or  rouleaux 
depends  on  tiie  turn  of  a  card  now, 
that  she  feels  nervous.  Monsieur 
Glitstein  standing  opposite,  behind 
the  croupier,  watches  her  curiously. 
He  has  found  time,  it  seems,  to  put 
in  appearance  at  the  tables,  and 
wins  or  looses  a  napoleon  or  two 
occasionally  like  any  other  by- 
stander. But  his  eyes  never  wander 
far  i^m  the  Yorazof,  and  he  smiles 
softly  to  bimself  aa  he  sees  her 
suddenly  push  a  Mttle  ball  of  notes 
on  to  noire.  The  presiding  crou- 
.pier  unrolls  the  ball  and  verifies 
the  amount. 

'  n  y  en  a  quatorze  mille,  Ma- 
dame,' whispers  the  official  across 
the  table — '  Xjc  maximum  des  enjeux 
est  de  douze  mille — ^veuillez  dono 
retirer  deux  miUe  francs.' 

She  shakes  her  head  impatiently. 
She  wishes  to  end  this  suspense  at 
once,  and  has  staked  her  all  If  she 
loses,  what  are  two  tiiousand  francs  ? 
If  she  wins,  she  has  won  enough  for 
her  purpose. 

'  Mais  non !'  she  answers,  half 
angrily,  '  je  joue  le  tout  on  rien !' 

There  is  a  second's  consultation 
of  the  placid  visage  of  the  Watcher 
of  the  Game  enthroned  beside  the 
Yorazof:  and  then, 

'  C'est  bien  Madame !  pronounces 
the  croupier,  '  Ck)mme  vous  vou- 
drez.    Tout  va  ^  la  masse  I' 

The  cards  are  dealt,  Madame's 
eyes  following  them  keenly,  and 
Monsieur  Glitstein's  too.  He  has 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  twists  it  carelessly  be- 
tween his  fingers.  His  vulpine 
physiognomy  becomes  more  vulpine 
than  ever  as  he  cranes  over  the 
table  to  watch  the  fiite  of  the 
Yorazof  s  last  stake.  Will  the  quick 
fingers  never  finish  the  deal?  A 
dozen  cards  have  been  told  off  for 
the  noire  ere  the  low  monotonous 
voice— so  clear  and  telling  in  that 
eager  hush  —  proclaims  'Trenie- 
troisV  The  Yorazof  breathes  more 
freely.  She  is  almost  sure  to  win 
now — it  is  almost  certain  there  will 
be  a  higher  total  for  the  red.  Mon- 
sieur OUtstein  seems  more  interest64 
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than  ever.  He  smiled  a  strange 
smile  when  he  heard  that  Trenie^ 
trots  pronotmced.  *  IVenie-trois  I  * 
he  muttered,  twisting  that  scrap  of 
paper  still  in  his  uneasy  fingers — 
*  C^est  drole,  tout  de  m^e — 9a  1* 
The  cards  are  heing  played  for  the 
red  now.  The  hackers  of  that 
hitherto  lucky  colour  begin  to 
think  the  run  in  their  favour  is 
ended,  and  watch  the  result  with 
forebodings  of  evil.  They  haven't 
long  to  wait  The  croupier  turns 
the  first  card.  '  I]dx!'  and  then,  in 
quick  succession,  *  Vingt— vingt- 
neuf-et  trois!  Trente-deuz,  Mes- 
sieurs I  Bouge  gagne  et  oouleurl' 
The  Yarazof  has  lost  her  fourteen 
thousand  francs  by  just  one  point! 

Monsieur  Glitstein,  watchmg  her 
as,  a  trifle  paler,  but  otherwise  with 
her  face  in  perfect  command,  the 
Gomtesse  rises  from  the  table — 
Monsieur  Glitstein  is  so  £u  forgetful 
of  decency  as  actually  to  chuckle. 
'  Aliens !'  he  mutters,  apparently 
to  the'piece  of  twisted  paper  he  is 
rubbing    his    hairless    upper  lip 

fmtly  with.  '  AUons  I — elle  est  bien 
moimaintenanti  ou  pent  fhipper 
les  trois  coups  et  commencer  la 
petite  commie  1'  As  the  Yarazof 
made  her  way  on  to  the  terrace. 
Monsieur  Qlitstein  summoned  one 
of  the  watchful  lackeys  of  the 
Etabliasement  to  his  side  by  a  mo* 
tion  of  the  head. 

'  Bemettez  cela  h,  Madame,'  he 
said,  giving  him  a  crumpled  and 
twisted  scrap  of  paper,  ana  indicat- 
ing the  Yorazof  with  a  glance — 
'  Elle  vient  de  le  laisser  tomber !' 

Monsieur  Glitstein,  the  light  fall- 
ing full  on  his  fox's  face,  stood  and 
saw  his  request  duly  executed. 
Saw  the  Yorazof  open  the  paper 
mechanically,  and  glance  carelessly 
at  its  contents.  Then  saw  her  turn 
deadly  pale  and  look  uneasily  about 
her,  till  her  eyes,  as  he  had  meant 
they  should  do,  rested  upon  him. 
Whereupon  Monsieur  Glitstein  sa- 
luted Madame  politely,  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  dieappeared  in  the 
crowd.  The  Comteese  leaned,  half- 
fainting,  against  the  fhime  of  the 
open  window.  Tet  there  was  no- 
tning  very  appalling,  in  the  wording 
at  all  events,  of  the  communication 
which  eccentric  Monsieur  Glitstein 


had  chosen  this  way  ot  making  to 
her.  Look  over  her  shoulder  and 
read  for  yourself.    Merely  this. 

'  Au  num^  trante-trois.  On 
Tous  attendra  ce  soir  k  onze  heuies 
&  Textremite  de  1' All^  Yerte,  dans 
le  Pavilion  de  Flore. 

*  Le  Kumdio  Treize.' 


IL 

'  UB  PAVILLOM  DK  FLOBX.* 

The  All^  Yerte  at  Lindenbad,  as 
I  daresay  yon  know,  runs  paiaUel 
with  the  Terrace  of  the  Enrhans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gardens.  It 
is  the  usual  evening  promoiade  of 
sojourners  in  '  The  Happy  Yall^,' 
who  congregate  round  the  Favillon 
de  Flore,  at  its  upper  end,  while 
the  Director's  band  discourses  elo- 
\|uent  music  from  a  neighbouring 
kiosqua  The  Pavilion  de  Flore 
is  a  roee-treUised  structure,  amply 
provided  with  luxurious  rustic 
chairs  and  lounges,  whereon  re- 
cline, during  the  noon-tide  beat, 
after  their  second  visit  to  the  popular 
Weissenhrunnen,  or  in  the  cool  of 
the  summer  evening,  after  duly 
swallowing  their  last  tumbler  of 
chalybeate,  the  invalids  or  hypo- 
chondriacs who  come  to  Lindennad 
to  'make  their  cure.'  It  is  the 
prettiest  out-door  resort  in  the 
whole  Bad — ^this  b^u  Pavilion. 
The  roses  climb  and  cluster  round 
its  walls,  and  hide  the  frame-work 
of  its  thirds  windows,  and  drop  their 
odorous  leaves  at  evory  breeze  upon 
the  mosaic  of  its  polidied  floor.  It 
is  the  hobby  of  the  head  g^ener 
of  the  Etablissement,  and  is  cared 
for  accordingly.  And  some  of  us, 
who  have  passed  golden  hours,  I 
wot,  with  Amaryllis,  in  its  grateful 
half-light,  on  summer  nights  gone 
by,  when,  safe  for  us,  it  was  de- 
serted, feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  worthy  man  for  his  labour  and 
his  care. 

It  is  nearly  eleven  by  the  clock, 
on  the  evening  when  thk  story 
opens.  The  All^  Yerte  has  been 
utterly  deserted  this  last  hour. 
Across  the  gardens  you  see  the 
lights  in  the  Salle  de  Jeux,  and  upon 
the  Terrace,  where  the  smokers  are 
lingering  over  their  coffee-cups  or 
dominoes— that  feeble  pastime  is 
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indulged  in  eren  here — in  the 
midst  of  the  grM  jeu — ^by  its  vo- 
tariee  as  miintermittingly  as  in  the 
bouleyart  caf^  at  home — ^you  hear 
the  faint  sotmd  of  voices — ^perhaps 
eatoh  the  dying  fall  of  one'of  Stranss' 
valaes  in  the  ball-room;  bnt,  by 
the  FaYilloQ  de  Flore,  where  yon 
and  I  are  standing  just  now,  and 
through  the  whole  length  of  the 
broad  All^,  all  is  quiet  Over  the 
blue  hills  behind  us  the  moon  is 
rising  swiftly  into  the  cloudless  sky. 
Her  sheen  lights  up  the  valley,  and 
the  river^  and  the  dark  woods  on 
the  other  side — flights  up  the  smooth, 
trim-grayelled  walk  in  front  of  us, 
through  the  close-woven  branches 
that  meet  above,  with  patches  of 
golden  light—cleaves  a  bright  path 
for  itself  as  it  pours  through  the 
open  window  of  the  Pavilion,  across 
the  tesselated  floor  to  the  rose- 
grown  doorway.  All  is  still  and 
tranquil.  And  yet  neither  of  us 
have  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  man 
who  emerges  from  tiie  shadow  close 
beside  us,  and  who,  after  one  quick 
glance  round  him,  glides  as  quickly 
into  the  shelter  of  the  Pavilion. 
We,  who  have  eaten  of  femHseed, 
you  know,  and  are  invisible,  need 
not  fear  to  disturb  him.  Let  us 
enter,  too,  and  stand  beside  him. 
Our  aoquaintanoe  of  just  now — 
Monsieur  Glitstein.  Cool,  calm, 
and  fox-like ;  in  a  long,  dark  cloak 
and  a  slouch  hat,  though,  as  if  he 
were  dressed  for  the  '  Fhrst  CSon- 
spirator'  in  a  transpontme  melo- 
drama. H^  drops  noiselessly  into 
a  chair,  well  in  tbe  shadow,  and 
finishes  the  cigar  he  is  smoking, 
tranquilly.  He  appears,  you  see, 
to  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  tbe 
Vorazof  will  keep  tbe  appointment 
he  has  fixed  for  her— fixed,  certainly, 
as  one  having  authority  to  command 
l^Iadame  la  Gomtesse^s  attendance. 
And  he  has  authority,  indeed,  over 
her— authority  she  dare  not  ques- 
tion, still  less  defy.  He  is  her 
master;  and  the  moment  she  had 
read  what  was  scrawled  upon  that 
twisted  scrap  of  paper  which  we 
have  seen  the  Kurfaaus  valet  give 
her  in  the  Salle  de  Jeux,  she  knew  it 
perfectly  well. 

'  Certainly  she  will  come,'  solilo- 
quizes Monsieur  Glitstein  between 


the  pufb  of  his  cigar,  and  in  the 
French  tongue,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  German  appellation,  seems  his 
natural,  or  favourite,  vehicle  of 
speech.  'Certainly,  she  will  come. 
She  knows  better,  diablesse  as  she 
is,  than  to  disobey  one  of  us  I  And 
then  to  arrange  our  little  affair. 
She  has  him— pieds  et  poings  li^s — 
that  little  comtesse — car  elle  est 
oomtease  1'— he  observed,  in  a  sneer- 
ing parenthesis.  'He  would  not 
take  himself  out  of  harm's  way, 
even  if  he  got  the  alarm,  without 
seeing  his  chere  amie  once  more — 
poor  devil!  And  he  shall  see  her 
once  more,  at  the  ball  to-morrow 
night  The  coup  must  be  made 
then.  And. the  papers?  Ah!  sa- 
cr^i^!— are  they  hard  to  come  by 
— those  infernal  papers!  Not  a 
trace  in  his  despatch  box,  in  his 
baggage,  in  his  room — no,  not  after 
triple  search!  And  their  informa- 
tion, lii-bas,  they  say,  is  positive. 
He  has  that  in  his  possession  which 
will  send  him  and  a  dozen  more  of 
ces  farceurs-la  to  Siberia  for  life — 
lists,  documents,  letters.  Ou  diable 
les  a-1ril  fourr^s?  Has  them  about 
him,  perhaps?  Bon!  But  twice 
already  have  my  fellows,  light- 
fingered  as  they  are,  Med  to  find 
them.  And  to  arrest  my  man  with- 
out the  papers,  and  so  leave  myself 
without  a  clue  to  find  them,  would 
spoil  tlie  whole  affair.  Besides,  my 
instructions  are  plain.  They,  la- 
bas,  say  to  me,  "  You  will  arrest  the 
suspect  Laginski,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  you  can  lay  your  hands  on 
certain  papers  now  in  his  possession 
—and  only  then."  Bon !  But  how 
to  know,  for  certain,  that  they  are 
in  his  possession?  that  is,  how  to 
know  if  he  carries  them  about  him, 
as  he  must  do?  Aha!  I  have  my 
little  plan.  My  fellows  were  too 
clumsy.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  to 
search  a  man,  without  his  know- 
ledge, as  thoroughly  as  one  could  a 
room  or  a  despatch-box  I  Tes !  for 
a  man,  impossible!  But,  for  a 
woman,  the  woman  one  loves  to 
distraction,  and  would  never  dream 
of  suspecting  ?    C'est  plus  fincile — 

gi !  Aiid  that  woman — ^I  have  found 
er !  Better  still,  she  is  one  of  m ! 
Le  Numero  Trente-Trois  will  obey 
implicitly  the  orders  of  le  Numero 
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Treize— she  must!  Though  it  would 
be  droll  if  she  even  hesitated  when 
she  sees  these!'  And  Monsieur 
Glitstein  opens  a  shagreen  ease  he 
takes  from  under  his  oloak,  and, 
stretching  his  hand  forth  into  the 
moonlight,  pleases  his  e:^  with  the 
flash  and  glimmer  of  a  superb  opal 
necklaoe. 

*  A  heayy  price  to  pay  I'  he  mar- 
mars,  olosing  the  ease  with  a  coto- 
tons  sigh.  But  they,  la-bas,  know 
best,  I  suppose.  The  coup  mutt 
not  fail,  and,  above  all,  there  must 
be  no  disturbance.  She  might  risk 
a  little  for  him,  perhaps,  if  she  were 
free ;  but,  while  I  hold  tlieae,  and  oe 
Cher  Voraeof  looks  threatening  and 
suspicious,  she  will  not  dare.  No. 
She  is  mine;  tiM,  through  her,  I 
reaoh  him !' 

A  step  as  light  as  his  own  ootside 
the  Fayillon,  but  not  so  light  as  to 
deoeive  his  practised  ear«^th«yvdi^ 
mefit  of  a  woman's  dresa^a  '  sha- 
dow oloaked  from  head  to  foot' 
crossing  the  Inight  pathway  of  the 
moonlight^and  the  Yorazof  enters 
on  the  scene.  Monsieur  GUtstein 
throws  away  the  lag-^nd  of  his  cigar 
and  rises  to  receive  her.  The  pallor 
which  overspread  her  &oe  when  she 
read  his  billetKloux,  just  now,  rests 
on  it  still,  save  where,  on  either 
cheek,  bums  a  crimson  spot,  sure 
sign,  to  those  who  know  the  Ck)m-> 
tesse  best,  tbat  she  is  waxing  *  dan- 
gerous.' Her  breath  comes  in  quick, 
short  gasps,  as  though  the  speed  at 
which  she  had  come  had  distressed 
her.  The  large  blue  eyes,  natfs  and 
infantine  no  longer  now,  seem  to 
have  contracted,  and  spukle  with  a 
strange  and  sombre  fire.  Over  her 
dinner^dress — she  has  been  dining 
at  the  Hussian  Ambassador's,  and 
was  Ringing  a  ringing  obansonette 
to  an  applauding  circle  of  admirers 
twenty  minutes  ago— she  has  flung 
a  long,  loose  domino,  and,  under- 
neath it,  her  hands  are  clasped 
tightly  on  her  bosom.  She  falls 
into  the  chair  Monsieur  Ghtstoin 
politely  hands  her,  and  the  silence 
is  broken  only  by  her  hurried  breath- 
ing -—  like  that  of  some  hunted 
animal. 

Till  Monsieur  Glitstein  remarks, 
with  his  unpleasant  smile,  'C'est 
bien,    Madame!      On   n'est   plus 


exact!'  And  just  then,  indeed,  the 
horloge  of  the  Kurhaus  atruek 
eJevan. 

'  When  you  ase  niffioiently  xeeo- 
yered,'  pursued  Monsieur  Glitstein, 
still  in  his  ikvourite  Ffenoh,  'we 
will,  if  you  please,  piooeed  to  busi- 
ness.' 

She  broke  hi  he»e.  'Who  are 
you?  What  do  you  want?  Why 
have  you  bjought  me  here?' 

*  Because,'  he  replied,  still  smiling 
evily,  as  though  her  foiY  '^^  some- 
thing he  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed, '  because  I,  Num^ro  Troise, 
have  need  of  you,  Nnmdro  TrentOr 
Trois.  That  is  the  answer  to  all 
these  questions.  I  have  need  oi 
you.  I  summon  yon.  And  yon 
have  come.  Again,  Madame,  ft  is 
very  well !' 

She  ground  her  little  teeth  in 
dumb  rage,  and  pressed  her  hands 
tighter  on  her  besom.    He  went  on. 

'  Yoa  do  not  question  my  autho- 
rity, your  presence  here  proves  that. 
So  much  the  bett».  Tune  is  short 
for  what  we  have  to  do.  And,  par- 
don me  if  I  seem  to  threaten,  dis- 
obedience would  have  been  attended 
with  unpleasant  results  to  yourself!* 

She  rose  suddenly  and  faoeA  him 
in  the  moonlight  The  dangerous 
gleam  in  her  eyes  struck  Monsieor 
Glitstein  forcibly;  but  he  laughed 
his  cold,  low  kiugh  when  she  said — 

'  Miserable !  T^  oses  me  ptfler 
de  lasorte?' 

'  Parbleu !'  he  answered.  *  I,  Sta- 
nilas  Glitstein,  sous^hef  in  tfao 
Secret  Bureau,  to  you,  Comtesse 
Irma  de  YoraEof— employ^,  shall  I 
say?— of  the  same?  Yes,  Idodare 
Why  not?' 

She  fell  back  into  her  chair,  cowed, 
as  though  he  had  struck  her.  Ho 
went  on  in  a  sharp,  changed  tone. 

*  Enough  of  folly  like  this.  You 
are  here  to  listen  and  obey.  Yon 
will  listen,  and,  when  you  have  list- 
ened, if  you  are  wise,  you  will  obey. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  you,  1^-bas.  Your  reports 
have  been  irregular,  unsatiB&otory 
of  late,  and,  what  is  worse,  incor- 
rect. The  chief  has  already  half 
decided  on  suppressing  your  salary 
as  a  seoret  agent,  and  appointing 
another  in  your  room.  You  bavo, 
however,  d  chaiice  of  reinstating 
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yourself  in  his  good  opinion.  Lot 
me  pscommend  you  to  avail  yom^ 
self  of  that  chance.  Bat  yon  most 
do  Bo  at  once,  and  thoioaghly.  You 
understand?' 

'  Go  on !'  she  said,  in  a  ^ice  none 
vho  had  heard  her  speak  half  an 
hour  before  would  have  recognized^ 
so  hoarse  and  harsh  had  it  become. 

And  Monsieur  Glitstoin,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  upon  her  as  she  cowered 
in  her  seat  before  him,  went  on. 

'It  is  necessary,  then,  that  yon 
should  know  that  there  is  now  in 
Lindenbod  a  person  who  has  se- 
riously compromised  himself  with 
the  authorities,  E-bas.  This  person, 
forgetftil  of  all  he  owes  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Imperial  Government, 
has  been  ungrateful  and  imprudent 
enough  to  organize  a  rash  and  hope- 
less plot  against  it.  This  plot  has 
been  discovered ;  its  leader  has  be* 
come,  for  the  second  time,  amenable 
to  the  laws  he  has  daringly  out- 
raged. The  prooiB  of  his  own  guilt, 
and  of  the  complicity  of  certain  of 
his  ill-advised  compatriots  in  the 
conspiracy,  are,  it  is  known,  at  this 
moment  in  his  possession.  Hitherto 
all  attempts  to  discover  them  have 
i^led.  It  is  supposed  therefore 
that  he  oarriee  them  constantly 
about  his  person ;  and,  if  so,  they 
are  contained  in  a  case  or  bag 
formed  of  small  steel  links  which 
he  would  probably  wear  suspended 
by  a  chain  round  his  neck. 

'  May  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in 
awakening  Madame's  interest  in  my 
story?'  Monsieur  Glitstein  broke 
off  his  narrative  hexe  to  inquire,  in 
his  soft  pateline  voice,  once  more. 

'  Gro  on !'  she  said,  again,  in  those 
strangely  hoarse  tones  still. 

'  Madame  is  anxious  to  bear  the 
d^ouement,  then?'  Monsieur  Glit- 
stein suggested,  with  his  unpleasant 
grin.  'It  is  only  natural.  I  hasten 
to  continue.  Once  assured  that 
what  I  have  meniiened  is  ihe  case, 
namely,  that  this  steel  case  or  bag 
is  worn  by  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, it  becomes  my  duty  to  arrest 
that  individual.  Bat  hitherto  I 
have,  I  confess,  been  unable  so  to 
assume  myself  without  a  too  great 
risk  of  awakening  any  man's  6u»- 
picions,  and  00  ruining  the  coup. 
The  arrest  of  the  leader,  without 


obtaining  the  proofa  of  the  guilty 
complicity  of  his  subordinates,  would 
be  intile.  More— it  would,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  at  Warsaw, 
be  highly  inexpedient,  and  even 
dangerous.' 

She  had  started,  sUghtly,  when  he 
spoke  of  Warsaw,  but  his  lynx-eyes 
had  marked  it 

'  Madame  divines  now,'  he  went 
on,  'if  she  has  not  done  so  before, 
who  the  leader  of  this  conspiracy 
is?  If  she  does  not,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  conceal  his 
name.    It  is  Vladimir  Laginski.' 

'Vladimir!'  she  muttered  under 
her  breath.  'And  you  mean  that 
I-~' 

'  Madame  does  me  the  honour  to 
comprehend  h  demi-mot,  I  see!'  he 
sneered.  'She  doubtless  guesses 
correctly  why  I  have  need  of  her 
invaluable  assistance  in  this  matter. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  without  risking  an  ignominious 
failure,  to  assure  myself  that  the 
all-important  documents  are  where 
I  suspect  them  to  bo.  Madame 
doubtless  foresees  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  her  to  give  me  that  assurance.' 

She  laughed  a  short,  harsh  laugh. 

'I?^  she  said;  'and  how  can 
/ •' 

'  That  I  will  explain  to  Madame.' 

'And  if  I  refuse?'  she  said,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  rising,  and,  for 
the  second  time  in  their  interview, 
confronting  him  with  baleful  eyes. 
Monsieur  Glitstein,  ever  calm  and 
watchful,  noticed  how,  under  her 
domino,  her  right  hand  was  hidden 
in  her  breast ;  noticed  the  murderous 
look,  that  had  been  growing  deeper 
and  deeper  under  each  taunt  he  had 
flung  at  her,  on  her  face,  as  she 
stood  before  him  in  the  moonlight, 
and  paused  a  second,  in  his  turn, 
befbre  he  answered — 
•  *  Madame  will  not  refuse!  I  re- 
quire nothing  I  cannot  enforce.' 

'  Ah  I  nous  verrons  !* 

'  It  will  be  as  I  say.  T  have  au- 
thof  ity— the  highest— for  what  I  do. 
Becollect,  you  are  one  of  us ;  and  I, 
Kum6ro  Treize,  can  conmiand  the 
services  of  any  subordinate.  Ma- 
dame la  Oomtesse  de  Vorazof  may 
find  that  disagreeable ;  but  Le  Nu- 
m^ro  Trente-Trois  in  the  register  of 
the  Secret  Bureau  will  obey  me,  if 
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she  is  wise.  Yoyons !'  he  went  on. 
'Enough  of  melodrama.  Let  us 
speak  reason.  What  I  require  is 
simply  this.  There  is  a  masked 
ball  at  Madame  de  Rohan's  to-mor- 
row m'ght  You  will  be  present  at 
this  ball,  if  only  to  show  scandal- 
mongers there  is  no  truth  in  that 
story  about  a  oertain  opal  necklaoe.' 
'DombergT  she  muttered^  invo- 
luntarily. 

'Perfectly  right!'  said  Monsieur 
Glitstein.  '  It  was  he  who  was  my 
informant  But,  entre  confreres  cela 
se  pent!  Domberg  is  one  of  us, 
too.* 

She  felt  the  net  closing  round  her 
tighter  at   eyery  word   this   man 
spoke.   Monsieur  Glitstein  went  on. 
*  Permit  me  to  trace  you  a  little 
programme  of  what  will  happen  at 
Madame  de  Bohan's.    Monsieur  de 
Laginski  will  naturally  a&k  Madame 
la  Comtesse  for  a  valse.    Madame 
la  Comtesse  will  accord  Monsieur 
de  Laginski  the  fifth  valse  upon  her 
ball-caj?d,  which,  I  may  remark,  for 
fear   lest  Madame   should   forget, 
will  be  a  new  valse  of  Strauss'  called 
the   "Liebeskranz"  —  a  charming 
title,  is  it  not?    The  valse  ended, 
Madame  will  take  M.  de  Laginski's 
If/t  arm,  and  permit  him  to  lead  her 
in  the  direction  of  the  open  window 
nearest  the  doorway  looking  on  to 
the  gardens.     But,  as  she  passes 
the  doorway,  madame  will  not  &il 
to  notice  a  masked  personage  who 
will  wear  a  crimson  cross  on  the 
left  sleeve  of  his  domino.    To  this 
individual  Madame  will  say,  in  such 
a  tone  as  to  be  unheard  by  M.  de 
Laginski    of    course,     the   words 
'^Trente-Trois  -"  and  the  man  in  the 
domino  so  addressed  will  answer 
'*  Treize."    Five  minutes  later  Ma- 
dame, then  on  the  terrace  with  her 
late  partner,  will  feel  slightly  indis- 
posea,  and  despatch  M.  de  Laginski 
to  look  for  her  carriage.    And  that 
will  be  all.    On  her  return  home 
Madame  will  find  the  opal  necklace 
on  her  dressing-table,  and,  if  she 
chooses,  and  her  indisposition  forta<- 
nately  h&ppens  to  pass  off,  can  re- 
appear without  her  domino  at  Ma- 
dame de   Rohan's,  and  with  the 
superb  gift  of  Monsieur  le  Comte 
about  her  neck.' 
'  And  you  think  I  will  do  this  ?' 


she  hissed  fiercely  at  him,  in  her 
rage  and  shame.    '  Betray  him  I' 

'  Who  spoke  of"  betray  ?"  Madame 
will  remember  it  was  not  L  But, 
since  the  word  is  spoken,  I  think 
you  will.  Useless !'  he  said,  quickly, 
watching  the  motion  of  her  hand 
that  was  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

'Useless!  Do  you  think  I  trusted 
you  so  far  as  not  to  take  my  little 
precautiDns?  They  know  yonder 
where  I  am  and  with  whom  I  am. 
You  would  do  well  to  take  your 
hand  off  that  murderous  little  toy-^ 
vou  would  gain  nothing  by  using  it 
here.  I  might  be  provoked  at  last ; 
and  it  would  be  a  pify  to  break  that 
dainty  wrist  of  yours!'  And,  as 
Monsieur  Glitstein  snarled  his  last 
remark,  he  showed  that  he  grasped 
under  his  cloak  a  short,  pliant  trun- 
cheon, loaded  with  a  deadly  weight 
of  lead  at  its  extremity. 

'  You  understand,  I  see,'  he  added, 
as  baffled  and  beaten  the  Yorazof 
fell  back  into  her  seat. 

'  Let  me  place  your  position  before 
you,*  he  continued.  'If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  M.  le  Comte  has  already 
hinted  to  you  that  it  would  be  well 
if  you  wore  the  necklace  you  left  in 
Domberg's  hands  to-morrow  night* 
You  best  know  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be  if  you  Ml,  as,  with- 
out my  aid,  you  will  fail  to  do  so. 
I  was  witness  to  your  unfortmiate 
loss  just  now  at  the  tables;  but  if 
you  had  won  that  coup,  you  would 
have  been  little  the  better.  Dom- 
berg would  have  been  unable  to 
restore  you  the  necklace  to-morrow, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  has  passed 
from  his  possession  to  mine.'  And, 
as  he  spoke.  Monsieur  Glitstein  drew 
forth  the  shagreen  case  we  have 
seen  in  his  hands  once  before  to- 
night 

The  Yorazof  recognized  it  at  once. 
And  then  she  realized  perfectly  how 
utterly  she  was  in  her  oompeiiian's 
power. 

'  You  see  I  was  right  when  I  told 
you  I  commanded  nothing  I  could 
not  enforce.  Yes,  I  think  you  do. 
To  resume.  A  whisper— it  is  no- 
thing more  at  present — ^haa  reached 
M.  le  Comte's  ears  touching  the 
friendship  which  exists— I  should 
speak  more  correctly,  perhaps,  if  I 
said  which   has  existed— between 
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Madame  la  OomieeBe  and  M.  de 
Lugioski.'  > 

*  Ah !'  she  broke  in  here,  '  I  owe 
yon  that,  too,  then?* 

'  The  supposition  is  too  flattering 
for  me  to  deny  it,'  responded  Mon- 
sieor  Glitstein,  with  his  ironical 
bow.  '  Let  that  pass,  however.  I 
need  not  point  out  to  Madame  what 
would  be  the  consequences  to  her- 
self if  that  whisper  eyer  grew  loud 
enough  to  leave  M.  le  Comte  in  no 
doubt  88  to  the  truth  of  the  report, 
especially  as  the  little  arrangement 
I  propose  to  Madame  would  rolieve 
her  from  all  anxiety  on  that  head 
for  ever.  If  she  does  me  the  honour 
to  accept  it,  I  can  venture  to  assuro 
her  she  has  nothing  to  dread  firom 
calumny,  or  any  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Laginski  for  the 
future.' 

The  Yorazof,  spite  of  her  utter 
faeajrtleBsness  and  intense  selfishness, 
0hudd^ed.  She  knew  what  he 
meant  only  too  well.  Vladimir 
once  on  his  way  to  Siberia,  she  had, 
indeed,  nothing  to  dread  from  him, 
or  on  his  account  She  was  weary 
of  a  caprice  that  threatened  to  com- 
promise her  irretrievably,  and  she 
was  as  unscrupulous  as  the  worst 
of  her  sex  alone  can  be.  But  she 
did  shudder  a  little  at  this  way 
of  ridding  herself  of  all  unpleasant 
consequences,  notwithstanding.  Yet 
what  was  she  to  do?  She  was 
wholly  in  this  man's  power;  she 
knew,  only  too  well,  how  terrible 
was  the  secret  power  he  had  to  back 
him  in  anything  he  might  do,  and 
that  he  would  hesitate  at  nothing  to 

Sain  his  end.  She  would  have  mur- 
ered  him  just  now,  in  the  mad  fury 
his  taunts  and  her  sense  of  helplefi&T 
ness—aristocrate  as  she  was,  in  the 
hands  of  this  low-bom  spy  (it  was 
that  which  galled  her  sorest) — ^had 
lashed  her  to,  but  his  coolness  had 
beaten  her.  And  now,  when  he  had 
left  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  she 
might  expect  if  she  refused,  she  fult 
resistance  would  be  madness — she 
must  obey.  But  Monsieur  Glitstein 
had  one  argument  more. 

'Apart  from  all  this,'  he  said^  'I 
have  ventured  to  hint  already  to 
Madame  the  displeasuro  she  has  in- 
curred from  our  chief.  I  have  au- 
thority to   inform   Madame  that. 


should  this  coup  fail  by  any  fault  or 
negligence  of  hers,  she  must  expect 
no  indulgence  from  theSecretBureau. 
And  it  would  need  only  one  word 
fix>m  me  to  cause  the  entree  of  every 
salon  in  Europe  to  be  barred  against 
Madame  as  though  she  were  plague- 
stricken.  Le  Num^ro  Trente-Trois 
cannot  fail  to  guess  what  that  one 
word  would  be.' 

If  a  look  could  slay.  Monsieur 
Glitstein  would  have  fallen  dead  at 
her  feet,  then  and  there. 

As  it  was,  he  stood  watching  her 
closely  and  grinniDg  sardonically, 
till  he  heard  her  answer. 

This  terrible  interview  had  proved 
almost  too  much  for  that  poor  little 
Gomtesse :  and  after  that  deadly  look 
she  had  shot  at  him,  she  had  sunk 
back  pale  and  trembling,  but  con- 
quered. So  it  was  nearly  a  minute 
before  her  white  lips  could  utter 
her  reply— a  question  that  told  the 
listener  all  he  wished  to  know. 

'Que&ulrilfaire?' 

Monsieur  Glitstein,  smiling  tri- 
umphantly as  he  said  the  game  was 
won,  responded — 

*A11  that  is  necessary  is,  that 
Madame  should  follow  out  exactly 
the  details  of  the  little  programme  I 
had  the  honour  of  sketching  for  her 
just  now.  If  M.  de  Laginski  have 
that  which  we  require  about  him,  I 
have  reason  to  think  Madame  will 
discover  it  when  she  takes  his  left 
arm— if  not  before.  In  which  case 
Madame  will  remember  to  give  the 
mot-d'ordre  to  the  individual  with 
the  crimson  cross  on  the  left  sleeve 
of  his  domino,  whom  she  will  pass 
near  the  doorway.' 

'And  if V 

'I  understand.  If  M.  de  Laginski 
have  not  what  we  are  in  quest  of  in 
his  possession,  the  papers  will  either 
have  been  destroyed,  or  will  be 
actually  in  our  hands.  Whichever 
happens,  Madame  will  receive  due 
notice.  Should  she  not  receive  such 
notice,  she  will  know  how  to  act 
If  all  goes  well,  Madame  may  depend 
on  finding  her  opal  necklace  on  her 
dressing-iable  by  this  time  to-mor- 
row night— foi  de  Glitstein!' 

And,  with  another  bow.  Monsieur 
Glitstein  gathered  his  cloak  about 
him,  and  prepared  to  depart  His 
work  was  done  here,  but  there  re- 
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maincd  oihor  work  for  him  to  do 
that  Bight,  it  soemod.  Tho  YoraKof 
shrank,  Bhivering,  from  him  as  he 
passed  her.  At  the  doorway  he 
turned,  his  crafty  face  looking  more 
oYil  than  ever  in  the  yellow  moon- 
light. 

'  liememl)er/  he  said,  poinding  his 
crooked  forefinger  menacingly  at 
her,  *  remember,  we  are  partners 
now.  The  game  is  our  own— we 
must  win  it.  But  if  you  fail  me, 
and  we  lose  it,  remember  that  before 
this  time  to-morrow  night  you  your- 
self will  be  lost  too!  Au  revoir, 
Madame  la  ComtesBe.** 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THB  ^  LTKBBSEIUNZ  '  ?AI^. 

The  salld  de  danse  at  the  Oomtesse 
de  HfOhan  s  is  crowded,  for  this  is 
the  great  ball  of  the  Lind^bad  sea- 
son, and  everybody  worth  the  asking 
is  there  feHught. 

It  is  not  quite  twentj-four  hours 
since  Monsieur  Glitstein  left  the 
Vorasxtf  in  the  '  Fayillon  de  Flore/ 
in  other  words,  the  horloge  of  th& 
Kurhaw  has  struck  eleren  some 
twenty  minutefi  stnoe.  The  clang 
and  crash  of  a  wild  galop  has  just 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  maskers 
are  roaming  to  and  fro,  and  up  and 
down,  in  seareh  of  some  promised 
presence,  or  bent  <mi  one  of  the 
thousand  intrigues  a  b*l  masqud  is 
so  prolifio  in.  Until  midnight  it  is 
lie  f-igueur  that  masks  and  dominoes 
shall  hide  fboe  and  figure  and  toi- 
lette jealously ;  btit  at  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  the  latter  are  to  be  dis- 
carded with  one  accord,  and  the 
'transformation  scene'  will  blaze 
forth  in  all  its  brilliance.  The  pre- 
lude to  Strauss's  new  valse,  played 
for  the  first  time  at  Lindenbad  to- 
night, is  just  beginning  now.  A 
man  in  a  scarlet  and  bladk  domino 
forces  his  way,  with  scant  cer^nony, 
through  the  press  about  the  door- 
way, running  rather  hard  against 
one  individual  in  partioular,  who 
wears  a  crioscm  cross  on  his  left 
sleeTS,  and  whose  fiice  is  closely 
masked,  like  every  onels  else. 

'  Votis  ^tes  preset  ^cequ'il  pdnit, 
Mouflieur  le  Comte!*  remarks  this 
personage,  in  a  voice  you  and  I  have 


heard  before— the  pateliiie  voice  of 
tlie  ubiquitoue  Monsieur  GlitBtcin, 
indeed. 

The  othor,  addressed  as '  Monsieur 
le  Comte,'  starts  slightly,  but  pasws 
on  with  a  muttered  excuse. 

l^he  man  with  the  crimson  cross 
takes  up  his  position  near  the  en- 
trance, and  stands  there  with  fbldud 
arms  to  watch  the  sbene,  and  tlio 
movements  of  two  actors  in  it  ia 
whom  he  takes  especial  interest 

'C'est  pour  ce  soir?'  muttois  b 
voice  at  his  elbow» 

'C'est  pour  ce  soir?'  respcmds 
Grinason  Gross  in  the  same  tone^  but 
without  turning  his  head.  'Lft 
valse  finie,  il  viendra  ckerdier  la 
voitore  de  qui  tu  sais.  C'est  alors 
que  le  coup  derm  se  faire.  VsrVenl' 
'BonT  responds  the  other,  and 
disappears  among  the  crowd  of 
people  pressing  into  the  Mile  ^ 
danse. 

The  scarlet  and  black  domino 
meanwhile  hils  reached  one  of  the 
long  windows  which  open  on  the 
terrace  gardens.  A  woman  in  a  palo 
blue  domino,  with  a  knot  of  white 
riband  fastened  at  the  shoulder,  has 
been  waiting  there  some  ten  minutes. 
Her  eyes  shoot  eager  glances  through 
her  '  lottp,'  the  lace  &U  of  which 
perfectly  concealed  ike  lower  part 
of  her  face. 

'  Will  he  never  come?*  she  thinks 
half  aloud. 

At  last  h^  eye  lights  on  the  man 
whose  appearance  she  is  so  anxiously 
looking  for.  The  scarlet  and  black 
domino  halts  beside  her,  and*  with- 
out a  wotd,  un&stenA  the  white 
knot  from  her  shoulder,  and  tl^rasts 
it  into  his  breast.  As  his  shrouding 
donaino  opens,  you  see  he  wears  the 
Polish  national  coatume  benealh  it 
The  pale  blue  domino  takes  his 
arm  wiwout  hesitation,  and  the  pair 
move  away. 

The  orchestra  have  finished  the 
prelude,  tod  the '  Liebeskranz '  valse 
has  begun. 

Scarlet  and  Black,  with  mignonne 
Pale  Blue  in  his  arms,  is  swinging 
roiUid  the  valie-drcle  in  another 
moment  His  head  ia  bent  down 
till  his  blade  moustadie  almost 
touches  his  partner's  ear»  and  he  is 
speaking  fiut  and  low.  He  holds 
her  tighter  in  his  arms  as  he  speaks, 
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li  a  passionate  clAsp  that  makes  her 
shiver,  as  though  he  hurt  her. 

'  Will  it  neTor  come,  then,  Ittna?' 
he  is  eaying.  '  This  time  you  hav^ 
jpi^mised  me  so  aften  should  eome. 
When  is  this  misery  to  end  ? — ^misery 
for  both  of  lis.  Ah,  finiasons^n,  for 
pity's  gakeP 

If  he  had  only  known  ho\7  rely 
near  the  end  was ! 

'Hush!'  she  answers,  and  the 
voice  is  the  Vorazof  s  voice.  '  Husli, 
Vladimir!  It  is  impossible.  Have 
I  not  told  you  he  suspects — mbre 
ihlm  Buspect8<-already  ?  His  arm 
is  long  and  heavy.  T6  do  what  you 
ask  me— to  fly  with  you  now— 'would 
be  madfiess. 

'And  you  refuse?* 

'Yes,  I  refnde;  you  must  be  inad 
to  suppose  I  should  consent  I  B&^ 
ilides,  it  i^  too  late,'  she  mutters  so 
low  to  herself  that  he  never  hears 
her. 

'Mad?'  His  arm  eloses  round 
heif  so  suddenly  and  fiercely  that  he 
does  hurt  her  this  time.  Something 
hard,  hke  a  coat  df  mail,  he  wears 
under  his  domino  hurtd  her.  But 
it  is  not  the  pain  that  makes  her 
shiver  Qten  in  his  hard  grasp,  and 
try  and  shtink  from  him.  '  Mad  ?  I 
think  I  am.  Ah!  you  have  never 
loved  me,  Irma,  as  I  have  loved  you, 
or  you  would  never  tell  me  so. 
What  do  y6u  mean?  That  all  is 
ovOT  between  us  ?' 

'  All  soon  must  be  over  between 

UflP 

'And  you  think  I  will  submit  to 
treatment  like  this?  I,  who  love 
you  tnoie  than  life — who  risk  some- 
thing worse  than  death  to  be  here 
to-night  and  hold  you  in  my  arms 
once  mcM'ef  Ah!  no!  Mine  is  no 
boy's  love  you  can  fling  aside  when 
you  weary  of  it !  You  are  mine  by 
right  of  thA.t  love,  and  mine  you 
shall  be!' 

Decidedly  this  man  was  getting 
dangerous.  Who  could  tell  to  what 
length  his  headstrong  passions 
might  not  drive  him,  if—?' 

The  Vorazof  smiled  a  strange 
smile  to  herself,  and  her  delicate 
fair  fiace  grew  hard  and  '  set '  under 
her  mask,  as  she  thought  what  two 
words  from  her  could  do :  how  they 
•ould  free  her  from  this  man  who 
would   infallibly  end  by  compro- 


mising hett*^  could   silence   those 
terrible  suspicions  of  her  husband's 
-«H3ould  bi^ak  Monsieur  Glitetoin's 
yoke  from  off  her  neck— could  set 
all  right  again.  And  it  was  so  easy ! 
Only   two   words!     Yet   she   did 
shrink   a  little  from  pionouncing 
them,  notwithstanding.  It  was  hard 
i6   have    to   sell — ^yes,    to    sell — 
the  man  who  loved  her — whom, 
not  long  ago,  she  had  fancied  she) 
loved,— it  tms  hard  to  have  to  sell 
him  into  bondage  and  exile.    Yet — 
what  was  she  to  do?— a  weak)  help- 
less woman,  against  these  Byx)ng, 
brutal  men — what  chance  had  she  ? 
And  then,  Vladimir  was  likely  to 
prove  so  horribly  dangerous  if  ehe 
revised  that  mad  prayer  of  his  to 
fly  with  him.    And,  if  ehe  yielded, 
what  had  she  to  expect  ?    Suppose 
i^e  cai^  sufficiently  about  him, 
and  they  could  have  got  clear  away 
— what  then  ?    No.    In  every  way 
the  game  was  not  w<Mrth  the  candle 
— ^Vladimir's  game,  that  is.    And 
Monsieof  Glitstein's  ?    If  there  was 
nothing  more,  there  was  an  opal 
necklace  to  be  won  there.    And  to 
be  won  so  easily  1 — two  words,  and 
it  was  hers — two  words,  and  she  got 
rid  of  all  her  entanglements   and 
was  free  once  morel  'I,  who  risk 
something  worse  than  death  to  bo 
here  to-night,'   he  had   said.    He 
knew  his  danger,  then — ^knew  iliey 
were   on   his   track?     He   would 
never  suspect  her.    And  Glitstein 
had  proved  c(^rect  in  his   ciufty 
surmise.    There  it  was,   over  his 
heart,  that  fatal  letter-ease.    The 
steel  links  had  almost  bniised  her 
shoulder  when  he  held  her  so  olose, 
just  now. 

Floating  in  his  arms  round  the 
valse-circle,  his  voice  in  passiimate 
entreaty,  bitter  reproach,  fierce 
menace,  desperate  love  and  longing 
for  her,  speaking  ever  in  her  ear — 
she  thought  some  such  thoughts  as 
I  have  set  down  here— listening  to 
the  devil  who  was  tempting  her  so 
cunningly,  and  answering — weary 
of  his  pleading  and  stung  by  his 
reproaches — Vladimir  Laginski  in 
cold  short  words  that  drove  him 
mad.  And,  in  his  madness  he 
spoke,  at  last^  words  that  she  would 
never  have  forgiven,  even  had  she 
loved  him  still.    And  while  that 
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last  fierce,  threatening  whisper  of 
his  was  yet  in  her  ears,  the '  Liebes- 
kranz '  valso  came  to  an  end. 

*  Ton  are  fiEiint— ill  ?'  he  asked,  as 
she  clang  almost  convalsively  to 
his  arm — ^his  left  arm — when  they 
stopped.  'Oh,  forgive  me,  Irma! 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  waa  saying — 
forgive  me  T 

'  It  is  nothing/  she  said,  hoarsely. 
'  This  room  is  stifling — take  me  on 
to  the  terrace.' 

And  they  moved  towards  the 
window  nearest  the  doorway,  where 
the  man  with  the  crimson  cross 
upon  his  sleeve  was  still  standing, 
a  simple,  idle  spectator.  They 
passed  so  close  to  him  that  when 
the  Yorazof  dropped  her  fan  it  fell 
almost  at  his  feet — so  close  that, 
when,  bowing,  he  restored  it,  he 
could  see  her  white  lips,  through 
the  fiill  of  black  lace,  fiishion  the 
words— '  Trente-Trois.*  Before  Vla- 
dimir and  tiie  Yorazof  had  gained 
the  terrace  the  man  with  the  crim- 
son cross  had  disappeared. 

As  they  passed  from  the  crush, 
and  babel,  and  heat  within,  out  into 
the  calm  cool  night,  the  Yorazof 
seemed  to  drink  in  the  fresh  air  as 
one  half-suffocated.  Bepenting  him 
bitterly  of  his  hasty  words,  Laginski 
hung  over  her,  as  she  sank  down  on 
the  nearest  seat,  and,  his  reproaches 
all  turned  against  himself  now, 
prayed  for  pardon  with  passionate 
vehemence. 

'  Hushl'  she  said  at  last,  faintly. 
'Will  you  never  learn  discretion? 
It  is  done — ^and  you  are  sorry.  N'en 
parlous  plus.  You  will,  indeed, 
speak  such  words  as  you  have 
spoken  to  me  to-night,  never  again, 
I  know.  Never  again ;  and  that  is 
enough.  Now,  will  you  look  for  my 
carriage — I  can  bear  no  more'of  this.' 

'  Going?'  he  said.  '  I  am  punished 
'justly — but  severely.     See,  Irma,  I 
am  patient  now.    I  take  my  chas- 
tisement without  a  murmur.    Tell 
me  once  more  I  am  forgiven  ?' 

'  You  need  fresh  assurance  then  ? 
Do  you  still  doubt?' 

*  Doubt  yauf  Yladimir  mur- 
mured.   '  No,  I  cannot.' 

She  shivered,  sa  though  a  chill 
had  suddenly  struck  her. 

'  Am  I  to  go  for  the  carriage?'  he 
asked. 


She  bowed  her  head  in  answer. 

'So   be   it.     I   obey.    But   to- 
morrow, Irma—?* 

'Yes,  yesT  she  said,  feverishly. 
'To-morrow.' 

'  And  you  will  stay  here  till  I 
come  back  ?' 

'  I  shall  stay  hera' 

He  raised  her  hand,  that  lay  pas- 
sively in  his  for  a  moment,  and  that 
felt  so  icy  cold,  to  his  lipe.  And 
then  he  went  out  from  her  pre- 
sence, a  doomed  man.  The  crowd 
of  maskers  was  swarming  into  tho 
salle  de  danse  once  more.  The  or- 
chestra had  commenced  another 
valse,  and  the  broad  terrace  was 
deserted,  except  that  the  Yorazof 
sat  still  where  Yladimir  had  left 
her. 

The  horloge  of  the  Eurhaus  chimed 
the  three-quarters.after  eleven.  At 
midnight,  when  the  shrouding  domi- 
noes were  to  be  discarded,  she  had 
promised  her  husband  the  world 
of  Lindenbad  should  envy  her 
the  superb  opal  necklace  he  had 
given  her,  once  more— that  he  him- 
self should  see  her  in  her  full  ball- 
toilette.  Had  her  treachery  been  in 
vain?  Would  Glitstein  keep  his 
word  as  she  had  kept  hers?  A 
step  behind  her  on  the  terraco 
made  her  turn  her  head.  She 
started  <aip  suddenly  with  a  half- 
smothered  cry.  Close  behind  her 
stood  a  man  in  a  scarlet-and-black 
domino,  looking  at  her  with  glit- 
tering eyes  through  the  daintily 
embroidered  mask  Yladimir  de  La- 
ginski had  worn  that  night 

'  Yladimir !'  she  muttered. 

The  man  in  scarlet-and-black 
laughed — a  low  unpleasant  laugh. 

'  Madame  se  trompe  !*  said  Mon- 
sieur Glitstein's  voice — ^'Les  morts 
ne  reviennent  jamais !  Monsieur  da 
Laginski  will  trouble  neither  you 
nor  us  any  more.  The  coup  is 
made  at  last  But  politeness  would 
not  suffer  me  to  allow  Madame  to 
want  an  escort  to  her  carriage, 
which  awaits  her  below.  As  M.  de 
Laginski  is  prevented  from  having 
the  honour  of  offering  Madame  his 
arm,  it  is  I  who  must  supply  his 

?lace.  And,  to  avoid  any  runark^ 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  borrow- 
ing for  a  few  moments  a  costume 
which  M.  de  Jiaginflki  has  no  fortfaw 
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use  for.  Madame,  as  I  promised, 
will  find  the  opal  neoklace  on  her 
dressing-table.  Let  me  entreat  ber 
to  gladden  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Yora- 
zof  as  soon  as  x)066ible  witb  the 
sigbt  of  a  paroze  that  so  infinitely 


becomes  her.  It  is,  I  assure 
Madame,  the  yery  last  request 
which,  for  the  present.  Numeio 
Treize  has  to  make  of  Numdro 
Trente-Trois.' 

Buy. 


MARLING  HALL.— A  Tale. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ALL  this  time  I  had  beard  regu- 
larly from  my  father.  He  re- 
ported very  favourably  of  Mr.  Frank 
Thornton's  health,  and  seemed  him- 
self to  be  deriving  much  benefit  and 
pleasure  from  the  thorough  change. 
He  sent  me  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  various  places  they  visited,  and 
of  the  pictures  and  different  objects 
of  interost  they  went  to  see  in  each. 
I  in  return  wrote  to  him  pretty  fre- 
quently, but  had  judged  it  better 
to  say  nothing  either  about  the 
alarm  I  had  twice  experienced,  or 
the  account  Catty  had  given  me  of 
the  beginning  of  Flora's  illness. 
Such  matters  were  best  left,  I 
thought,  till  we  met. 

A  few  days  after  Cousin  James's 
return  there  came  an  unusual  docu- 
ment to  Marling  Hall  in^he  shape 
of  an  invitation  for  Mr.  James  and 
the  Misses  Ainslee  to  a  Christmas 
Eve  party  at  Greybum  Park,  a  place 
about  ton  miles  distant,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  John  Orfield.  The 
note  came  to  Marian  while  we  were 
in  the  library,  just  before  breakfast; 
and  on  her  brother  asking  what  it 
was,  she  read  it  out  in  a  tone  that 
said  as  plainly  as  possible,  I  thought, 
*  How  very  absurd  to  think  of  ask- 
ing us.'  But  Catty  did  not  seem 
to  see  it.  She  flushed  up  with 
eagerness. 

'You'll  let  us  go,  Marian?  It's 
60  long  since  we  have  been  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind.' 

'My  dear  child,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  You  know  we  never 
go  out  It  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

Catty  looked  down  abashed,  but 
Cousin  James,  seeing  her  disappoint- 
ment, said,  kindly, 

VOL.  X. — ^NO.  LX. 


*I  don't  quite  see  that  it  is  im** 
possible,  Marian:  what  are  your 
objections?' 

'  We  will  speak  of  it  another  time, 
James,  please,'  said  she.  '  Breakfast 
is  ready ;  will  you  come  to  the  table  ?' 

The  subject  was  dropped  for  the 
time,  but  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  only  my  two  elder  cousins 
and  myself  were  in  the  library, 
James  began  again. 

'You  have  not  written  your  an- 
swer yet,  Marian  ?' 

'No;  but  of  course  I  shall  de- 
cline. I  wonder  you  don't  see, 
James,  how  impossible  it  is.' 

'  I  really  don't  see  why :  it  would 
do  Catty  good.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
her  so  unlike  herself.  I  know  she 
is  fretting  about  Walter ;  they  were 
so  merry  together  last  Christmas. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Flo,  too,  wero 
bettor  for  a  little  amusement' 

'Floral  My  dear  James,  I  shall 
think  you  are  out  of  your  mind. 
When  the  least  excitement  makes 
her  ill !' 

'Well,  perhaps  not  Flora.  You 
understand  her  best,'  he  said,  rather 
sadly.  'But  why  should  you  not 
take  Catty  and  Cousin  Hilda  ?' 

'  And  leave  Flora  alone  ?  Not  for 
the  world !' 

'  Then  you  stay  with  her,  and  let 
the  girls  go  witii  me.  I  will  take 
good  care  of  them.' 

'They  must  have  a  chaperon  if 
they  go ;  I  can't  let  Catty  go  with- 
out me,'  said  Marian,  in  a  distressed 
tone.  'James,  I  wish  you  would 
not  press  it' 

'  If  I  do  press  it,  it  is  for  poor 
little  Cat^s  saka  We  mustn't  for- 
get, Marian,  because  we  don't  care 
for  such  th^gs  ourselves,  how  ne- 
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oeflsary  Bome  direrBion  is  for  yoong 
people/ 

'I  thought/  said  Marian^  in  a 
trembling  yoioe, '  that,  nnder  all  the 
droomslanoes,  you  woald  have  been 
the  last  to  wish  your  sisters  to  mix 
in  all  sorts  of  gaieties,  wheie  yon 
don't  know  whom  they  may  meet' 

'All  sorts  of  gaietiesl  My  dear 
Marian,  I  am  only  speaking  of  a 
OhristmaB  party  at  ^  John  Orfield's. 
And  as  for  objectionable  aoqnaint>- 
anoes,  I  assure  yon  yon  need  be 
nnder  no  anxiety  on  that  score. 
Lady  Orfield  is  snre  to  be  particular 
enough  on  her  own  daughters'  ac- 
count' 

Marian  said  something  in  a  low 
tone  which  I  did  not  hear,  to  which 
James  responded,  gravely, 

'  Ton  forget ;  that  was  at  home.' 

It  is  always  Tery  unpleasant  to 
make  a  third  party  at  anything  like 
a  warm  discussion  between  near 
relatiyes;  and  the  more  inclined 
they  seem  to  be  to  forget  your  pre- 
sence, the  more  unpleasant  does  it 
becoma  I  began  heartily  to  wish 
myself  away ;  so  I  now  came  for- 
ward, though  it  was  a  great  effort 
to  do  so,  and  said, 

'I  hope  you  won't  think  at  all  of 
my  going,  Oousin  Marian ;  but  if  my 
staying  with  Flora  would  release 
you  to  go  with  Catty,  I  shall  be  so 
glad  to  do  all  I  can  for  her/ 

*  Thank  you/  said  Cousin  James ; 
•  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  propose 
it,  though  I  wish  you  could  have 
gone  too.  Now,  Marian,  what  have 
you  to  say  ?* 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  answer, 
but  escaped  to  my  room.  When 
I  came  down  to  dinner,  the  radiant 
look  in  Catty's  &ce,  and  the  ill-at- 
ease  one  in  Marian's,  told  me  pretty 
plainly  that  Cousin  James  had  won 
Ihe  day,  and  a  whisper  ftom  Catty 
confirmed  the  fact  All  the  after- 
noon she  was  in  high  spirits,  her 
liveliness  quite  retunied,  and  only 
regretting  that  I  was  not  to  be  of 
the  party,  which  I  cotdd  hardly 
convince  her  was  no  disappointment 
to  me. 

Discussions  about  dress  occupied 
a  good  part  of  the  two  days  that  in- 
tervened before  Christmas  Eve,  and 
Marian  s  maid  had  plenty  of  em- 
ployment   Catty  watched  the  sky 


with  anxiety,  for  Marian  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  subject  to  tlra 
weather,  and  I  think  half  hoped  to 
get  off  it  yet  But  the  morning  of 
the  a4th  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
I  noticed  that  Cousin  James,  after 
consulting  the  barometer,  looked 
rather  long  at  the  horizon,  but  I  at 
least  saw  nothing  there  to  betoken 
a  change.  The  party  was  to  assem- 
ble early,  and,  as  the  roads  were 
bad,  the  carriage  was  ordered  round 
for  half-past  four.  Marian  said  die 
should  not  stay  late,  and  hoped  to 
be  back  soon  after  midnight  Be- 
fore they  left  she  gave  me  veiy  poi^ 
ticular  directions  about  Flora.  She 
was  not  to  stay  up  later  thui  half- 
past  ten,  and  as  she  might  be  rest- 
less, expecting  them  back,  and  dis- 
turbed nights  were  so  bad  for  her,  I 
was  to  give  her,  the  last  thing  after 
she  was  in  bed,  a  sleeping-d^ught 
that  she  would  leave  ready  mixed. 

I  put  the  finishing  touches  io 
Catty's  attire— she  looked  so  pretty 
in  her  white  dress,  with  the  scarlet 
camellia  in  her  haii^— wrapped  her 
up  in  a  thick  shawl,  and  then 
watched  them  drive  off  from  the 
front  door.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
evening  that  I  was  tempted  to  linger 
on  the  step.  The  sky  was  stOl 
cloudless,  with  the  exception  of  a 
low  grey  bank  that  just  showed  like 
a  chain  of  distant  hills  against  the 
pale  yellow  light  that  the  set  sun 
had  left  behind  it  in  the  west.  I 
watched  till  the  yellow  was  ahnost 
absorbed  by  the  dark  blue  and  tite 
first  stars  twinkled  into  sight,  and 
then,  warned  by  9k.  sudden  feelmg  of 
chilliness  of  the  increasing  coldness 
of  the  temperature,  I  retreated  into 
the  housa  and  retiuned  to  ibe  warm 
glow  of  the  library,  where  the  cur- 
tains were  already  drawn  and  the 
lamps  lighted. 

I  had  seldom  been  alone  with 
Flora  before,  never  for  an  v  length 
of  time,  and  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  pleasant  com- 
panion she  could  be,  though  so  very 
quiet  She  was  getting  used  to  me 
now,  and  regarded  mo  less  as  a 
stranger;  besides  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  think  she  considered 
that  Marian  had  delegated  her  au- 
thority to  me,  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  winning  in  her  gentld 
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snbmiBsion  to  my  merost  snggeBtion, 
when,  after  all,  I  was  only  a  visitor 
in  the  house,  and  scarcely  two  years 
older  than  herself.  She  seemed 
pleased  when  I  began  to  speak  to  her 
abont  Tennyson's  poems,  the  book 
I  oftenest  saw  in  her  hand,  and 
when,  after  tea,  I  asked  which  was 
her  fiiyonrite,  she  tamed  over  the 
pages  at  once,  as  though  she  had  no 
doubt  in  the  matter.  On  my  beg- 
g^g  her  to  read  it  to  me,  after  a 
httle  nerrons  hesitation,  she  began, 
in  a  lowiroioe  trembling  with  feel- 
ing, the  lines '  Break,  break,  break,' 
&c.  The  feeling  was  too  much  for 
her,  howeyer.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  Terse  she  quite  broke  down, 
and  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  such  passion- 
ate crying  that  I  heartily  repented 
having  sSked.  her.  For  some  time 
I  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  her;  at 
last,  with  asudden  impulse  it  seemed, 
idle  threw  her  arms  round  me,  and 
laying  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  be- 
came gradually  calmer.  She  did 
not  alt^  her  position  till  the  butler 
oame  in  with  coals  to  do  up  the  fire. 

at  '11  be  a  wild  mght  for  the 
ladies,  I'm  thinking,  ma'am,'  he 
said ;  and  then,  for  tibe  first  time,  I 
became  aware  of  the  change  in  the 
weather.  The  wind  was  rising ;  I 
could  hear  it  whistling  through  the 
trees;  it  seemed  blowing  up  for  a 
gale.  Presently  there  was  a  sound 
liko  snow  driven  violently  against 
the  windows.  Mentally  I  concurred 
with  what  the  man  had  said,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  take  much  notice  for  fear 
of  alarming  Flora,  who  had  hardly 
seemed  to  take  it  in.  The  same 
reason  deterred  me  from  taking 
down  the  shutter^bar  and  looking 
out,  as  I  could  have  wished  to  do. 

'  It  is  getting  verv  stormy,'  she 
remarked  at  last,  as  the  tumult  out- 
side grew  wilder  and  wilder. 

'  It  may  be  all  quiet  again  before 
they  leave  Greybum  Park,*  I  re- 
plieid.  f  At  any  rate,  they  will  be 
quite  snug  in  the  carriage,  wo  may 
nope.' 

The  evening  wore  away  very 
slowly.  At  lost  the  clock  strucfc 
half-past  ten.  Flora  rose  mecha- 
nically; she  was  so  used  to  punc- 
tuality. 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?*  I 
asked. 


'  Oh,  no,  thank  you.  I  shall  ring 
for  Ewins ;  she  will  do  all  I  want. 
Grood-night.' 

'  I  shall  see  yon  again,'  I  said,  re- 
membering the  sleeping-draught.  '  I 
shall  look  in  on  you  in  about  half 
an  hour  to  see  that  you  are  all  com- 
fortable.* 

As  soon  as  Flora  was  gone  I  went 
out  into  the  passage  ana  drew  back 
the  bolts  of  the  little  door  leading 
out  on  the  terrace ;  but  such  a  gust 
of  wind  and  driving  snow  met  me 
as  I  opened  it,  that  I  closed  it  again 
at  once,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty.  What  a  night  to  be  out  in  1 

I  returned  to  the  library  and  sat 
there  till  I  thought  Flora  would  bo 
ready  fbr  her  draught,  and  then  I 
made  my  way  up  to  Marian's  room. 
On  the  dressing-table,  where  sho 
had  promised  to  leave  the  mixturo 
ready  prepared,  was  the  medicine- 
glass  and  china  si)oon,  and  besido 
them  a  bottle  containing  a  brownish 
liquid  marked  *  poison,'  but  nothing 
was  i)oured  out.  Evidentiy,  in  her 
hurry  at  the  last,  she  had  forgotten 
it.  There  were  no  directionB  on  the 
bottle  as  to  the  amount  of  the  nar- 
cotic— for  such  it  undoubtedly  was 
— to  be  taken  at  a  dose,  and  even 
had  1  known  the  number  of  drops 
I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to 
mix  them  in  such  a  case.  I  tapi>ed 
at  the  door  communicating  with 
Flora's  room,  and,  as  I  entered,  the 
maid  went  out  by  the  other  that  led 
into  the  passage. 

'Marian  wished  yon  to  have  a 
sleeping-draught,'  I  said  to  Flora, 
'  but  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  to 
mix  it.  Did  she  say  any  thmg  about 
it  to  you?' 

'No;  but  don't  trouble  about  it. 
Cousin  Hilda.  I  don't  alwavs  have 
it,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  sleep 
well  to-night,  I  am  so  tired.  In- 
deed it  doesn't  matter,'  as  she  saw 
me  looking  round  the  room,  in  the 
vaJn  hope  that,  after  all,  the  dose 
might  have  been  placed  ready  for 
her.  Whether  it  mattered  or  not, 
there  was  no  remedy  for  it  now,  but 
I  resolved  not  to  go  down  again  till 
she  was  asleep,  and  therefore  took 
up  my  position  in  Marian's  room, 
leaving  the  door  of  communication 
open.  Flora  begged  that  I  would 
not  sit  np  on  n^  account,  but  I 
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assurod  her  wiih  tnitii  that  I  had 
no  "Wish  to  go  to  bed,  and  was  most 
comfortable  by  the  fire. 

More  comfortable  in  body  than  in 
mind,  in  fieM^t  I  was  nneasy  about 
the  three  cousins  who  were  out,  it 
might  be,  in  this  fearftd  storm, 
scarcely  less  so  about  the  one  whose 
blue,  wakeful  eyes  met  mine  each 
time  I  looked  into  the  room.  Fear- 
ing at  last  that  my  frequent  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  might  tend  to 
make  her  fidgettv,  and  less  likely  to 
sleep,  I  resolyea  to  allow  a  much 
longer  interval  to  elapse  before  my 
next  Tisii 

At  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  the 
storm  began  to  lay  itself,  and  by 
the  time  the  clock  struck,  all  was 
pretty  (julet  again  outside. 

'Christmas  Dayl'  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  the  vibration  of  the  last 
stroke  died  away,  and  in  my  heart  I 
wished  my  fibther  the  best  of  Ghnst- 
mas  blessings.  After  that  I  fell  into 
a  reverie,  and  had  wandered  in 
thought  far  from  Marling,  when  I 
was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  pre- 
sent by  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
regular  breathing  of  a  sleeper  that 
reached  me  from  the  next  room. 
Stealing  in  on  tiptoe,  I  saw  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamp  that  was 
always  burned  in  her  room  by  liight 
that  Flora  was  sleeping  calmly. 

When  I  went  down  I  found  all 
the  doors  tod  windows  fastened  for 
the  night,  and  everything  was  quiet 
There  was  one  window,  titie  shutters 
of  which  were  never  closed,  I  sup- 
1)066  because  none  of  the  servante 
ventured  there  after  dusk,  and  that 
was  the  window  on  the  white  stair- 
case. Thither  I  now  turned  my 
steps,  being  anxious  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  m'ght  it  was.  It  required  some 
little  self-command  to  go  up,  but  I 
wished  to  conquer  my  fears,  and 
nothing  helped  so  mudi  to  do  this 
as  my  real  anxiety  for  my  cousins. 
The  storm  had  passed  away,  and 
there  was  a  splendid  full  moon- 
Marian  had  reckoned  on  that — ^but 
the  ground  and  the  lower  roof  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  branches  of  the 
trees  were  dazzling  white  with  snow; 
and  that  the  &11  had  been  heavy  was 
evidenced  by  ite  depth  against  the 
window,  the  lowest  pane  of  which  it 
ahnost  blocked  up.    'It  is  worth 


coming  to  see,'  I  thought ;  and  as  I 
stood  looking  out  I  almost  wondered 
at  myself  for  ever  having  felt  ner- 
Tous  about  the  white  staircase. 

The  window  opened  on  the  roof 
of  the  long  hall  or  gallery  before 
mentioned,  which  stood  out  from 
tiiat  side  of  the  house.  'How  easy 
it  would  be  to  get  out  on  the  roof 
this  way,'  I  said  to  myself,  and  at 
the  same  instant  there  recurred  to 
my  memory  a  somewhat  confused 
recollection  of  having  myself  once 
performed  that  feat  m  old  days,  in 
company  with  some  of  my  younger 
cousins,  Walter  being  of  course  the 
leader.  I  remembeored  how  while 
we  were  wandering  about  the  roof 
he  slipped  in  and  shut  us  out, 
causing  such  an  outcry  that  my 
aunt  came  hurrying  upstairs  and 
released  us,  not  without  a  scolding. 
As  I  stood  there,  trying  to  recall 
the  circumstances,  I  mechanically 
pressed  in  the  side  spring  and  tried 
to  throw  up  the  sash,  but  it  would 
not  move.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  noticed  that  it  was  screwed  fieust, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  open 
it  That  was  not  all.  Two  strong 
iron  bars  crossed  the  window  out- 
side, so  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
get  out  even  if  it  were  opc»Dfid. 
What  was  that  for?  additional  se- 
curity»  I  supposed.  Access  to  this 
window  would  be  so  easy  from  the 
outside ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  dis- 
covery caused  a  chilly  feeling  to 
creep  over  me. 

At  this  instant  the  clock  struck 
one.  If,  as  seemed  likely,  my  cousins 
had  waited  till  the  stonn  abated  be- 
fore they  started,  they  would  not  be 
home  for  some  time  yet,  and  no 
doubt  one  of  the  servante  was  sitting 
up  for  them.  I  could  scarcely  be 
of  any  good,  and  Maiian  woidd,  I 
thought,  be  better  pleased  that  I 
should  not  wait  up  till  they  re- 
turned. Before  going  to  my  room, 
however,  I  ling^ed  for  one  more 
glance  at  the  moonlit  scene.  The 
gaunt,  bare  chestnut  trsee,  the  blue 
shadows  on  the  snow,  gave  it  a 
weird  appearance  that  flEiscinated  me. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  tunung 
away  when  I  was  arrested  by  a 
sound  that  thrilled  through  eveiy 
nerve.  It  was  a  lig^t  footstQ) 
coming  along  the  passage  that  com- 
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municated,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
with  the  old  part  of  the  honse.  My 
uncle  might  be  up  still,  for  aught  I 
kE^w  to  the  contrary;  but  it  was 
not  his  step,  and  the  idea  that  for  a 
moment  crossed  my  mind  that  Ma- 
rian's maid  might  be  coming,  like 
myself,  to  look  out  on  the  weather, 
I  dismissed  in  an  instant  as  utterly 
out  of  the  question:  at  the  same 
time  the  conyiction  came  upon  me 
that  it  was  the  same  step  that  I  had 
twice  heard  in  the  night  All  this 
passed  through  my  mind  in  far  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  write. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  my 
room,  but  my  feet  seemed  charmed 
to  the  spot;  I  lacked  even  the  power 
to  turn  round,  and  stood,  as  before, 
with  my  &ce  to  the  window. 

The  steps  came  on,  on  to  the 
stone  stairs— they  were  almost  be- 
hind me.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
effort — I  hardly  know  to  this  day 
how  I  could  do  it,  no  mere  human 
courage  that  I  possessed  could,  I  am 
sure,  haye  given  me  the  necessary 
strengtii — ^I  turned  round,  resolved 
to  &C6  this  midnight  visitor,  whether 
of  earth  or  not. 

A  figure  in  white  was  coming  up 
the  steurs.  But  how  astonished  was 
I  to  recognise — ^rendered  yet  more 
ghastly  by  the  moonlight  into  which 
she  was  passing— the  pale  face  and 
violet  eyes  of  my  cousin  Flora! 
^e  here,  and  at  this  time  of  night  I 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses. 

'Flora,  dear!'  I  exclaimed,  all 
dread  of  the  supernatural  gone  in  an 
instont,  'is  anything  the  matter? 
Do  you  want  me?' 

But  there  was  no  look  of  recogni- 
tion in  ^e  blue  eyes ;  there  was  not 
the  slightest  change  of  expression  in 
her  fkoe  as  she  passed  me,  and  went 
on  straight  up  the  stairs  to  the  white 
room. 

A  strange  shiver  passed  through 
me  as  I  watched  her ;  for  somnam- 
bulism, except  as  a  matter  of  hear- 
say, was  to  me  such  an  utterly  new 
thing,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
amount  of  fiAmiliarity  would  enable 
me  to  view  with  indifference  or  equa- 
nimity this  most  incomprehensible 
and — I  must  use  the  word—uncanny 
phase  of  human  existence.  And  yet 
with  the  dread  there  was  mingled 
some  degree  of  relief ;  for  I  had  the 


key  now  to  much  that  had  surprised 
and  perplexed  me  during  my  stay 
at  Marling  Hall.  Marian's  constant 
anxiety  about  her  sister,  her  extreme 
reluctance  to  leave  her  for  a  single 
nigh^  Dr.  Travers's  visits,  and  me 
frequent  sleeping-draughts— above 
all,  that  mysterious  footstep  on  the 
stairs— all  were  now  accounted  for. 
If  there  remained  anything  behind 
not  yet  cleared  up,  it  did  not  at 
least  occur  to  me  then. 

Crushing  down  my  apprehensions 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  waited  quietly 
for  my  cousin's  return.  My  greatest 
fear  now  was  waking  her.  She  did 
not  stay  long.  As  bdb  came  down  I 
could  see  that  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  cheeks.  Poor  child!  1 
suppose  in  her  sleep  she  was  acting 
over  again  tiie  visits  she  had  once 
so  constantly  paid  to  the  room  of 
her  dearly-loved  sister,  and  weeping 
to  find  it  empty.  No  doubt  that 
grief  was  the  chief  subject  of  her 
waking  thoughts,  and  weighed  on 
her  mind  even  in  dreams.  She 
passed  me  again  without  notice; 
and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  to 
give  her  time  to  regain  her  room,  I 
followed  noiselessly  the  way  she  had 
gone. 

I  found  her  lying  in  bed,  her 
white  dressing-gown  hanging  on  the 
door— everything  as  when  I  had  left 
her,  except  the  tear  on  her  cheek. 
A  piteous  '  Sister  May !'  wrung  my 
heart  as  I  bent  over  her. 

After  what  had  occurred  I  could 
not  leave  her,  and  I  seated  myself 
by  the  window,  watching  the  de- 
clining moonUght,  till  all  grew  dark 
again.  The  ifintest  indications  of 
dawn  were  just  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  south-east,  when  tiiere  was  a 
loud  ring  at  the  front  bell,  and  pre- 
senUy  I  heard  some  one  coming 
quickly  up  the  stairs.  I  knew  it  was 
my  cousin  Marian,  and  I  went  out 
to  meet  her.  She  started  on  seeing 
me. 

'Anything  amiss?'  she  asked, 
hurriedly.    *  Flora ' 

'Is  quite  well,'  I  replied;  'but 
she  was  restless,  and  I  did  not  like 
to  leave  her.' 

Marian  gave  me  a  keen,  ques- 
tioning glance. 

'  She  had  the  draught  ?'  she  said, 
in  a  fedtering  voice. 
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'  No ;  you  ftxrgot  to  mix  it,  I  think. 
I  ooold  not  find  it  But  really  I 
don't  think  she  la  any  the  woebo  for 
it  She  is  deeping  very  qidetiy 
now/ 

'It  is  the  flmt  time  I  ever  left  her 


nnoe  her  illneas,'  said 


and 


I  never  shall  again.  We  oonld  not 
start  till  past  midnight,  and  then  we 
lost  onr  way  in  the  snow,  and  were 
detained.  Ton  go  to  hed  now, 
Hilda— yon  most  be  very  tired.' 
And  she  kissed  me  with  more  hearti- 
ness than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
'  Yon  mnst  not  go  to  Oatiy  now/  she 
went  on ;  'yon  onght  both  to  go  to 
sleep  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  she 
added,  emphatically,  '  when  yon  do 
see  her,  yon  had  better  say  nothing 
to  her  abont  Flora.  There  is  no 
need  for  her  to  be  alarmed.' 

I  fancied  she  gnessed  how  things 
hadbeexu         

CHAPTER  IX. 

When  we  met  next  momlDg  at  a 
xnid-day  breakfiust  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  Flora  was  looking,  for  her,  qnito 
bright  and  oheerfal.  My  elder 
oonsins  were  grave  and  preoccu- 
pied ;  bnt  Catty  talked  enough  for 
alL  She  was  fall  of  the  events  of 
the  past  evening,  which  she  seemed 
thoroughly  to  have  eiyoyed,  not  even 
excepting  the  storm  and  their  sub- 
sequent bewilderment  in  the  snow. 
'  It  would  have  beea  so  stupid/  she 
said,  'to  have  gone  away  before 
every  one  else.  And  as  for  losing 
our  way,  we  were  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  in  the  carriage;  and  it 
only  made  the  drive  a  little  longer.' 

For  myself,  my  thoughts  were 
rather  in  confiision.  I  could  hardly 
realize  that  this  was  Christmas  Day. 
There  was  only  a  morning  service 
at  Newton-Magna,  and  that,  of 
oourse,  we  had  lost.  Outside,  every- 
thing looked  Christmas-like  enough; 
but  within,  I  missed  the  evergreen 
decorations  that  always  marked  the 
season  at  homa  My  dear  &ther  had 
not  forgotten  me.  A  large  foreign- 
looking  package  was  lying  on  my 
plate. 

As  soon  as  breakfiist  was  over 
Catty  challenged  me  to  a  sally  out 
into  tbo  snow. 

'  Not  jast  now,  my  dear,'  said  Ma- 


rian, gravely.  'Hilda^I  should  be 
glad  to  spei^  to  you  in  the  wainsoot 
room/ 

This  was  a  small  room  looking  oat 
on  the  flagged  tenaoe,  and  used, 
nowtimtCousin  James  was  at  home, 
as  his  sitting-room.  He  had  left  the 
breakfiBst-tK>le  some  time,  and  we 
found  him  hare  seized  at  his  books. 
He  rose  and  oflTered  me  a  ohair,  and 
Marian  sat  down  on  the  sofii,  and 
then  there  was  an  awkward  sileDoe. 
Marian  looked  at  her  brother,  who 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
as  though  expecting  him  to  s^y 
something.    At  last  he  began, 

'  Ton  took  kind  care  of  our  little 
Flo  last  night,  I  understand.  I  am 
ateid,  from  what  Marian  tells  me, 
that  you  found  her  very  restless.' 

'She  must  have  been  dreaming,  I 
think/ 1  said.  'She  got  up  in  her 
sleep/ 

'  And  went  out  of  the  room  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  had  left  her,  thinking 
she  was  sound  asleep,  when,  as  I  was 
standing  by  the  staircase  window, 
she  passed  me,  and  went  up  the 
stairs.  I  thought  that  she  was 
awake  at  first/ 

'  She  went  on  to  the  whito  room, 
I  suppose  ?'  He  spoke  as  though  it 
were  no  new  thmg. 

'  Tes ;  and  came  out  crying  bit- 
terly. But  then  she  went  back  to 
bed,  and  was  quiet  all  the  rest  of 
the  nighi' 

'  You  must  have  been  very  much 
alarmed.  We  should  not  have 
dreamt  of  going  out,  and  leaving 
you  to  such  a  charge,  if  we  bad  had 
any  idea  of  how  things  would  turn 
out' 

'  I  was  not  very  much  finghtened,' 
I  said,  '  except  the  first  minute  or 
two.  Afterwards  I  was  more  sorry 
for  her  than  anything.  I  never 
thought  that  any  one  could  seem  so 
unhappy  while  asleei>.' 

'  If  it  were  only  in  sleep,  there 
would  be  more  hope  of  .curing  her/ 
he  said,  gravely;  '  but  it  shows  too 
plamly  the  subject  of  her  waking 
thoughts/ 

There  was  another  silenoe.  Ma- 
rian had  not  spoken  all  this  time, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

'  Does  it  often  happen?  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  at  last. 

'  What^  the  walking  in  her  sleep  ? 
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Not  often  now,  I  believe;  but  Ma- 
rian  can  answer  that  qnastion  better 
than  I  can.'  And  he  tamed  to  his 
sister. 

'Dr.  Trayers's  prescription  has 
been  very  nseftil/  she  answered,  in 
what  sonnded  to  me  a  forced  and 
unnatural  tone;  'I  give  her  a 
dianght  whenever  I  see  symptoms 
of  excitement,  and  am  then  sure  of 
a  quiet  night  for  her.' 

*  I  wish  it  were  not  necessary/ 
said  the  brother  again.  '  Such  fre- 
quent narcotics  must  injure  the 
constitution.' 

Marian  gave  no  answer  but  a 
deep  sigh;  and  then,  though  I  felt 
that  I  was  treading  on  tender 
ground,  I  could  not  refirain  from 
asking, 

'  If  she  could  be  brought  to  talk 
about  poor  Cousin  May  sometimes, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  her  than 
nursing  her  grief  in  secret  ?' 

There  was  no  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. Cousin  James  was  standing 
by  the  fireplace  at  the  moment, 
with  his  back  to  me.  Marian  had 
her  hand  before  her  fiAce.  Instinc- 
tively, I  felt  that  I  had  made  a 
blunder,  and  regretted  having 
spoken.  At  last.  Cousin  James 
said,  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  tone — 

'  You  have  heard  how  Flo's  ill- 
ness began?' 

'  On  the  night  that  her  favourite 
sister  died  she  &ncied  she  saw  the 
white  lady  on  the  staircase,  did  she 
not  ?  I  suppose  she  has  never  got 
over  the  shock  to  her  nerves,  or 
was  it  the  grief  at  her  death  ?' 

'  Both  I  should  think,'  and  as  he 
turned  round  his  brows  were  knit 
as  in  anxious  thought  '  Marian,' 
he  said,  afber  a  pause  of  some  length, 
'  so  fEur  I  think  Hilda  is  right  If 
she  were  able  to  speak  of  her  it 
ought  be  the  best  thing.' 

Marian  gave  him  a  quick,  startled 
look.  '  If  she  could,  why  do  you 
speak  of  impossibilities,  James?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  he :  '  this  is 
miserable  work — ^miserable  for  you 
and  every  one,  as  well  as  for  her, 
poor  child.  I  never  saw  any  one 
look  so  like  a  brokenhearted  crea- 
ture. Can  it  be  right  to  let  her 
pine  to  death  when  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  saving  her?' 

'  What  more  can  be^done  for  her 


that  I  have  not  done?'  moaned 
Cousin  Marian.  '  Have  I  not  ffiven 
np  everything  for  her,  devoted  my- 
self day  and  night  to  her  oomfbrt ; 
in  every  way  tried  to  supply  the 

Slace  of  one  who  proved  herself  so 
ttle  worthy  of  me  love  she  still 
wastes  on  her?' 

'  My  dear,'  said  her  brother,  com- 
ing np  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand, 
tenderly,  '  I  know,  no  one  better, 
how  much  you  have  given  up  for 
her  saka  How  you  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  home  that  was 
offered  you,  and  what  was  more, 
the  honest  love  of  a  good  man's 
heart,  because  you  did  not  think  it 
right  to  leave  her,  besides  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  your  life  to  her  welfiire ; 
but,  for  all  that,  we  can't  hide  the 
truth,  which  is  that,  do  your  best, 
it  is  not  possible  for  yon  to  supply 
May's  pla^  in  her  heart.' 

'Ikaow,'  said  Marian,  bitterly. 
'  I  gave  up  aU  hope  of  winning  her 
love  long  ago.' 

'  Hilda,'  said  Cousin  James,  su4- 
denly  turning  to  me,  '  does  Flo 
ever  speak  to  you  of  those  old  days  ?' 

'  Never,'  I  replied ;  '  but  I  have 
noticed  her  slurmk  and  turn  pale  at 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  white 
staircase,  as  though  the  old  alarm 
was  still  fresh  in  her  mind.' 

'  And  she  never  mentions  May  ?' 

'  No,  never ;  but  I  am  sure  she 
was  thinking  of  her  last  night.' 
And  I  related  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  library,  with  regard  to  her 
reading  the  poem. 

'  She  must  dwell  on  it  very  much, 
he  said.  '  Marian,  I  should  like  to 
see  Dr.  Travers  when  next  he  calls.' 

'  I  can  tell  you  all  he  would  say,' 
she  answered,  quickly ;  ' "  Turn  her 
thoughts,  turn  her  thoughts,"  he 
would  tell  you-  but  thafs  more 
easily  said  than  done.' 

'  If  she  were  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  world  it  would  give  her  a 
fresh  interest,'  he  suggested. 

'  Tou  don't  understand  her  at 
all,  James:  the  least  excitement 
upsets  her— nothing  does  her  so 
much  harm.' 

*  When  does  Dr.  Travers  come?' 

'  Any  day  this  week,'  she  said, 
wearily;  'but  I  assure  you,  you 
can  do  no  good.  Every  measure 
has  been  discussed.' 
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*  Does  Dr.  Travars  know  every- 
thing?' 

Marian's  eyes  fell  'How  can  you 
ask?' 

'  Then  he  does  not?' 

'  Ton  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
it  was  not  possible.' 

*  I  don't  Know  bat  what  we  ought 
to  make  it  possible.  I  have  some- 
times thought  lately  that  we  may 
have  brougnt  this  punishment  on 
ourselves.' 

Marian's  fieuse  flushed,  and  she 
spoke  sharply. 

'  You  would  not  make  out  that 
she  was  right  and  we  wrong  ?' 

'  No,  no :  she  was  no  doubt  to 
blame,  poor  child;  but  perhaps 
we  hardly  estimated  the  proYocsr 
tion;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  of 
mending  matters  by  double-dealing 
was,  I  fear,  a  sad  mistake.' 

'  Mistake  or  not,  it  is  too  late  to 
alter  now.' 

'  Very  difScult,  I  grant  you,  Ma- 
rian ;  but  not  too  late  in  one  respect. 
We  can  at  least  make  known  the 
truth.' 

'  And  own  ourselves  to  have  been 
acting  a  lie  all  these  years.  Oh 
James,  think  of  our  &ther !  it  would 
break  his  heart  to  have  it  get  about' 

'  I  don't  know  thai  Look  at 
him  now,  and  think  of  what  he  used 
to  be  in  old  times.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  keeping  up  the 
deception  has  had  more  band  in 
breakiog  him  down  than  the  first 
shock.  He  would  have  got  over 
that  in  time,  I  believe.' 

I  think  Marian  must  latterly  have 
forgotten  that  I  was  in  the  room,  for 
just  now,  catching  my  eye,  she 
started  and  glanced  meaningly  from 
me  to  her  brother. 

'  No  matter,  Marian,'  said  he ; 
'  Hilda  knows  more  about  it  than 
most  do  already,  and  I  meant  that 
she  should  learn  the  whole  truth. 
This  is  a  hateful  state  of  things!' 
and  he  stamped  his  foot  vehemently 
on  the  ground. 

Marian  said  not  a  word,  but  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  sofei-cushions, 
and  her  whole  frame  was  convulsed 
with  emotion. 

*  Don't  you  feel  it  to  be  so?'  he 
went  on,  more  gentlv.  '  Think  of 
what  this  house  used  to  be  in  our 
mother's  time:  fuller  of  life  and 


merriment  than  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  see  what  a 
cloud  is  over  it  now  I  I  never  saw  a 
place  so  dismal  and  melancholy. 
Marian,  it  is  enough  to  drive  those 
girls  niad.  When  I  think  of  it  the 
wonder  to  me  is  not  that  Oatty's 
spirits  are  lower  than  they  used  to 
be,  but  that  th^  are  not  broken 
altogether.  What  marvel  is  it  that 
the  uneducated  think  the  house 
haunted  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can't 
get  rid  of  the  memory  of  our  poor 
May's  gentle  flBtoe.  It  seems  to%aunt 
me  everywhere.' 

'  What  is  the  use  of  bringing  up 
painful  subjects?'  said  Manan, 
looking  up  at  lasi^  with  white  lips. 
'  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.' 

'  If  it  only  could !'  said  Cousin 
James,  '  but,  Marian,  if  we  can  see 
only  one  step  clear  in  the  right 
direction  it  ought  to  be  taken.' 

'  Ton  would  speak  to  Dr.  Travers?' 

'  To  my  &ther  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  was  our  persuasion, 
joined  to  his  mother's,  that  first  in- 
duced him  to  consent  to  the  decep- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  if  I  could 
get  him  to  look  at  it  in  the  light 
that  I  am  beginning  to  do  it  would 
be  a  greater  relief  to  him  than  you 
can  imagine.' 

I  had  listened  in  painful  suspense 
to  the  conversation.  A  dim  idea 
of  the  truth,  aided  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  unaccountable  omiBsioa 
in  the  Bible  register,  and  of  Marian's 
manner  at  the  time,  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  me ;  but  it  was 
very  vague  ye^  and  I  longed  for 
more  certain  knowledge.  My  long- 
ing was  not  yet  to  be  satisfied.  The 
announcement  of  dinner  broke  in 
on  the  conversation,  and  I  was  as- 
tom'shed  to  see  how  inmiediately 
both  my  cousins,  outwardly  at  least, 
recoveied  their  usual  composure. 
I  think  they  felt  it  im]iortant,  for 
the  sake  of  others,  that  things  should 
for  the  present  go  on  in  their  or- 
dinary course. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  afternoon 
Marian  was  somewhat  restless  and 
strange.  Cbusin  James  had  fol- 
lowed my  uncle  out  of  the  room, 
and  I  fimcied  that  they  were  now 
together.  Catty  and  I  had  a  short 
ramble  in  the  grounds,  but  the  snow 
was  melting,  and  it  was  so  wet  and 
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sloppy  underfoot  that  we  soon  came 
in  again.  I  fancy  that  Catty  found 
me  an  unusually  duU  companion,  I 
found  it  80  difficult  to  giye  my  mind 
to  eyeryday  matters. 

At  fiye  o'clock — she  waited  so 
long,  I  think,  hoping  her  brother 
would  come— Manan  had  her  maid 
in,  and  we  had  a  short  Christmas 
Day  service.  I  was  yery  glad,  for  I 
had  missed  it  so,  and  I  think  it  yery 
much  helped  to  compose  her,  she 
looked  so  softened  after  it,  and  the 
tears  were  glistening  in  her  eyes. 
Somehow  I  could  not  help  hoping 
that  this  Christmas  might  usher  in 
more  peace  and  gladness  to  this  sad- 
dened house  than  had  yidted  it  for 
many  a  long  day. 

Tea  time  came,  but  my  uncle  and 
cousin  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  had  rung  for  it  in  the 
study,  the  seryant  said,  and  I  saw 
neither  of  them  again  that  eyening. 

Next  day  Dr.  Trayers  came.  There 
was  ihe  same  appearance  of  its  being 
a  chance  call— the  same  invitation 
to  join  us  at  our  early  dinner,  as 
readily  accepted.  But  when  the 
meal  was  over,  it  was  Cousin  James 
who  found  something  to  consult  him 
about  in  the  garden,  and  carried 
him  off.  Marian  lingered  a  little 
while  in  the  library,  but  soon  slipped 
out,  I  suspected,  to  join  toem. 
Nearly  an  hour  had  passed  when 
the  servant  brought  in  a  message 
that  Miss  Ainslee  would  be  glad  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  wainscot  room, 
and  there  I  found  the  three  assem- 
bled. Marian's  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  but  she  seemed  pretty  cahn 
now :  Dr.  Travers  looked  somewhat 
excited  and  bewildered,  as  though 
he  scarcely  understood  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs.  He  questioned  me 
closely  as  to  Flora's  behaviour  on 
the  evening  and  night  of  the  a4th ; 
but  when  this  examination  was 
over  there  was  a  pause,  and  he 
looked  doubtfully  at  me,  as  though 
not  knowing  how  fu  I  was  in  my 
oousins'  confidence. 

'  Tou  need  haye  no  hesitation  in 
speaking  before  Miss  Murrey,'  said 
Ck)usin  James.  *  Sit  down,  Hilda ;' 
for  I  had  half  risen  to  leave  the 
room.  '  Now,  Dr.  Travers,  yon 
have  heard  all.  Will  you  give  us 
your  free  and  unbiased  opinion  V 


'Tou  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Ains« 
lee ;'  and  the  doctor  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow;  'but  I  have  not 
had  time  to  think  it  oyer:  it  has 
been  such  a  surprise  to  ma  Will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions?* 

'By  all  means.  I  am  anxious  you 
should  be  as  clear  about  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  shall  then  value  your 
advice.' 

'  You  are  yery  good  to  say  sa  I 
assure  you  you  may  command  my 
services  in  any  way  in  which  I  can 
best  be  of  use.  But  now,  am  I 
right  in  understanding  that  this  ap- 
parition of  the  white  lady  which 
first  unsettled  Miss  Flora's  nerves 
was  no  mere  trick  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  I  was  always  led  to  beheye, 
but  something  that  reidly  and  actu- 
ally did  take  place?' 

'  Quite  right,  doctor,*  replied  my 
cousin.  '  My  sister  May  got  out  by 
the  staircase  window,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  she  Flora  saw 
coming  down  the  stairs,  though,  in 
the  moonlight,  and  wrapped  up  as 
she  must  have  been,  she  did  not 
recognize  her.  Besides,  she  beheved 
her  to  have  left  the  house.' 

'  That  is  a  part  I  do  not  under- 
stand/ said  the  doctor.  'I  was  al- 
ways told  she  had  gone  away  with 
old  Mrs.  Ainslee  the  preceding  even- 
ing.' 

'  So  she  was  to  have  done.  Every- 
thing was  arranged  for  it  But  she 
made  some  excuse ;  her  things  were 
not  ready,  or  something;  and  attiie 
the  last  moment  she  obtained  leave 
to  remain  behind,  my  fiither  under- 
takiog  to  accompany  her  himself  to 
my  grandmother's  house  the  next 
day.  The  old  lady  was  yery  ayerse 
to  this  change  of  plans,  which  she 

g renounced  absurd ;  but  my  &ther 
aving  once  promised  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  withdraw  his  consent. 
Mrs.  Ainslee,  however,  took  the  bulk 
of  May's  luggage  ^vith  her,  and  there 
was,  we  found,  a  general  impression, 
even  among  our  own  household,  that 
she  had  actually  gone  with  her,  as 
at  first  intended.  On  that  account 
no  surprise  was  expressed  when  her 
room  was  found  empty  next  morn- 
ing. "So  Miss  May  did  go  with 
Mrs.  Ainslee,  after  all,"  I  overheard 
one  of  the  maids  say  to  another,  and 
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you  iDAj  be  mue  I  did  not  oare  to 
nndeoeiTe  her/ 

'  Baty  Mr.  Ainsleei  the  [open  win-; 
dowl  I  oan't  think  how  no  one 
oame  to  Bnspeot  it* 

'Yon  forget  into  what  oonfdsion 
the  honse  had  been  thrown  by  poor 
Fio*8  illneas.  It  was  aome  time  be- 
fore eyen  we  diBcovared  that  May 
was  gone.  One  old  man-servant 
fonnd  oat  the  troth,  but  he  had 
been  a  great  manv  years  in  onr  ser- 
vice, and  was  devotedlv  faithful 
He  was  of  great  use  in  following  and 
finding  h«r  out  in  tiie  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  in  hushing  matters 
np.  The  idea  of  such  a  fMoiUiance 
was,  I  believe,  every  bit  as  painful 
to  lum  as  it  was  to  the  fiunily.* 

'And  your  sister,  Mr.  Ainslee? 
He  suooeeded  in  tracing  her,  you 
say?' 

'Tes,  Mr.  Bemor  had  taken  her 
to  his  mother's  house,  at  Man- 
chester. But  Oapper,  the  servant  I 
spoke  of,  was  not  in  time  to  prevent 
their  marriage.  The  day  after  they 
left  the  country.  That  was  the  last 
we  ever  heard  of  them.' 

'  And  then  the  report  of  her  death 
was  spread?' 

'Tes,  that  was  chiefly  old  Mrs. 
Ainslee's  doing.  We  resolved,  at 
all  events,  to  keep  things  quiet  till 
we  heard  from  her,  and  she  came 
down  herself  as  soon  as  she  received 
my  fiither's  message.  She  was  dread- 
fully put  out  at  the  thought  of  one 
of  ilie  Ainslees  of  Marling  Hall  mar- 
rying a  poor  artist ;  and  when  she 
heard  that  the  fact  was  as  yet  quite 
a  secret— my  sister  being  generally 
supposed  to  be  at  her  house — and 
kiK>wing  that  she  was  out  of  the 
country,  the  plan  occurred  to  her  of 
^ving  out  that  she  had  died  on  the 
journey  of  sudden  illness.  She  was 
practically  dead  to  us,  she  said ;  and 
tiius  she  excused  the  lie.  My  sister 
and  I  caught  at  the  idea  only  too 
readily,  and  together  we  persuaded 
my  father  to  consent.  May  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  pet  of  hu,  and  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  relent,  I 
think,  and  seek  her  out;  but  his 
mother's  influence  prevailed  in  the 
end.  My  grandmoti^er's  maid,  who 
had  been  her  only  travelling  com- 

E anion,  of  course  knew  the  truth, 
ut  she  was  like  a  shadow  of  her- 


self, and  there  was  no  fear  of  her 
betraying  it' 

'Mrs.  Ainslee  did  not  live  long 
after,  I  think  I  understood?'  said  the 
doctor. 

'No;  she  died  the  next  year.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  got  over  the 
blow  to  her  pride.  She  had  set  her 
heart  on  May  making  a  grand 
match,  and,  indeed,  it  was  chiefly  on 
that  account  that  she  wished  to  take 
her  off  home  with  her.  She  thought 
her  flEither  fax  too  lenient,  and  tibat 
she  should  be  able  to  manage  her 
much  better.  I  believe  it  was  the 
dread  of  her  severity  that  drove  May 
to  the  step  of  leaving  home  at  last' 

^  And  you  have  heard  nothing  of 
your  sister  since  ?' 

'  Nothing  whatever.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  she  is  still  living.  Now, 
Dr.  Travers,  that  you  know  all,  in 
your  opinion  would  anything  be 
gained  by  making  tiie  truth 
known?* 

'  You  are  not  certain  that  your 
sister  is  not  yet  alive.  Surely  that 
would  be  wortii  finding  out' 

'As  to  that,  I  have  very  little 
hope  myself.  I  was  rather  thinking 
of  Flora.' 

'  I  see,  I  see  1'  said  the  doctor, 
rubbing  his  hands.  '  If  she  could 
be  convinced  that  it  was  no  super- 
natural appearance,  but  her  sister 
that  she  saw  on  the  stairs  that  night, 
it  would  be  a  great  point  gained. 
But  we  must  be  careful — ^it  is  a  very 
ticklish  matter.  Leave  it  in  my 
hands,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Ainslee. 
If  we  manage  it  rightly,  I  dont 
know  but  what  we  may  bring  her 
round  yet' 

'  Doctor  Travers,  I  know  we  may 
perfectly  trust  you,'  said  Marian, 
anxiously ;  '  but  you  will  be  very 
cautious  how  you  break  it  to  her. 
You  know  we  dare  not  even  name 
the  white  staircase  before  her,  she  is 
so  exceedingly  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive. Even  some  slight  resemblance 
in  my  cousin  here  to  her  poor  sister 
put  her  quite  in  a  tremor,  I  could 
see,  the  fl^t  time  she  saw  her.' 

The  doctor  waved  his  hand  depre- 
catingly. 

'  Never  fear  for  me.  Miss  Ainslee; 
I  will  be  caution  itself.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  at  any- 
thing that  seems  to  give  a  ohanoe  of 
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roBtoiing  the  poor  young  lady.  Ton 
know/  and  ne  lowered  his  voioe, 
'my  real  fear  all  along  has  been  for 
thebnun.' 

Bi.  Trayers  presently  took  his 
leave.  He  piaimsed  to  come  again 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  to  watdi  for  a 
good  opportunity  of  broaching  the 
subject  to  Flora,  though  he  warned 
us  that  it  might  be  some  time  before 
he  would  be  able  to  do  this. 

Left  alone  with  my  cousins,  I  re- 
ceived information  on  some  points 
that  had  been  dark  to  me  m  the 
preceding  conversation.  The  main 
facfs  were  these. 

In  the  year  following  Esther's 
death  a  young  artist  of  the  name  of 
Bemor  came  to  stay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  sake  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  which  he  was  con- 
tinually sketching.  He  had  letters 
of  introduction  to  my  imcle,  who, 
being  much  pleased  with  his  talent, 
showed  him  every  VinflnABfl  in  his 
power  and  encouraged  him  to  visit 
frequently  at  the  Hall.  From  my 
cousins*  account  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Bemor  was  well  educated  and  highly 
respected,  but  he  had  neither  for- 
tune nor  &mily ;  and  when  old  Mrs. 
Ainalee  came  down  on  a  visit,  she 
was  horrified  to  find  that  my  uncle 
had  allowed  him  to  become  intimate 
with  her  grandchildreai,  and  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  house.  She 
treated  the  young  man  with  cutting 
contempt,  and  May,  for  whom  she 
&ncied  he  had  a  liking,  with  great 
harshness  and  unkindness,  mi2bdng 
her  life,  even  at  home,  so  miserable 
that  she  resolved  at  last,  rather  than 
go  back  with  her,  to  vield  to  Mr. 
Bemor^s  entreaties,  and  become  his 
wife  without  consulting  the  wishes 
of  her  friends.  Mrs.  Ainalee's  se- 
verity quite  defeated  its  own  object, 
Oousin  James  remarked,  for  May 
was  so  gentle  and  yielding  by  nature 
that  a  very  little  kindness  would 
have  won  her  heart,  and  made  her 
tractable  and  obedient.  I  could  not 
make  out  exactly  how  Munan  her- 
self had  acted  in  the  afihir,  but,  from 
the  expressions  of  re^t  that  escaped 
her  from  time  to  time,  I  fimcy  she 
felt  that  a  little  more  tenderness 
and  sympathy  on  her  port  might 
have  worded  off  the  catastax)phe. 


CHAPTEB  X, 

Dr.  Travers  came  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 
I  almost  smiled  to  myself  at  the  ex- 
cellent reasons  he  found  for  coming, 
80  as  not  to  excite  Flo's  nervousness. 
At  one  time  it  was  to  consult  Cousin 
James  about  a  horse  he  thought  of 
puidiasing,  at  another  to  ask  Ma- 
rian's opinion  as  to  the  best  colour 
for  a  drawing-room  carpei  But, 
whatever  the  pretext  of  his  visits, 
he  always  managed  first  to  engage 
Flora's  interest,  and  then  skilfully 
to  draw  her  into  the  conversation. 
As  yet  he  carefully  avoided  the  sub- 
ject we  all  had  most  at  heart  He 
was  gaining  her  confidence  and  feel- 
ing his  way. 

There  had  been  a  great  change 
apparent  in  my  imcle  ever  since 
Christmas  Day.  There  was  a  light 
in  his  eye,  a  ring  in  his  voice,  above 
all,  a  restless  excitability  in  his 
manner,  that  differed  much  from  his 
usual  imperturbable  demeanour.  He 
came  in  and  out  among  us  much 
more  frequently,  and  took  an  interest 
in  the  goings  on  of  the  family  that 
he  had  not  done  before.  Catty  no- 
ticed and  wondered,  incessantly; 
Flora  made  no  remark,  but  I  could 
see  that  her  eye  would  brighten 
whenever  he  came  into  the  room 
now,  and  that  she  responded  more 
readily  to  any  demonstration  of 
afiGBction  from  him  than  from  any 
one  else.  Love  for  poor,  lost  May 
seemed  an  unconscious  bond  b^ 
tween  them. 

Cousin  James  and  his  father  were 
often  closeted  for  long  together,  and 
numbers  of  letters  went  and  came. 
Both  were  indefatigable  in  their  en- 
deavours to  find  out  the  Bemors, 
but  without  success.  Old  Mrs. 
Bemor  had  died  at  Manchester,  that 
much  they  discovered;  but  tiiey 
could  find  no  clue  to  the  whereabouts 
of  her  son,  though  cousin  James 
spent  two  days  there,  making  fruit- 
less inquiries.  Nor  did  the  adver- 
tisements inserted  in  the  '  Times' 
by  my  uncle's  solicitors  bring  about 
any  result  I  longed  to  bo  of  use, 
but  could  think  of  no  way.  Catty, 
unsuspecting  as  she  was  by  nature, 
began  to  fancy  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  and  showed  an 
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inqnisitiveness  of  whioh  I  Bhould 
not  have  thought  her  capable;  so 
that  I  had  to  be  much  on  my  guard 
to  keep  my  cousins'  counsel. 

The  name  of  Bemor  had,  some- 
what strangely,  struck  me  from  the 
first  as  fEuniliar,  though  when  or 
how  I  could  have  heard  it  before  I 
could  not  in  the  least  recollect.  It 
was  in  yain  that  I  routed  ail  the 
Btores  of  my  memory,  and,  con- 
cluding at  last  that  I  must  have 
come  across  it  in  some  book,  I  gay& 
up  tiie  effort  to  remember  as  a  hope- 
less task. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  sealing  my 
weekly  despatch  to  my  father  one 
day,  when  suddenly  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  the  name  I  had  been  trying 
to  think  of  occurred  in  an  old  lett^ 
of  his;  and,  looking  carefully 
through  the  bundle,  I  came  upon 
this  sentence — 

'We  spent  last  evening  at  the 

house  of  Signor  P ,  to  whom  we 

had  letters  of  introduction.  He  has 
a  choice  collection  of  pictures; 
among  others  two  portraits  by  an 
English  artist  of  the  name  of  Bemor, 
which  we  particularly  admired. 
Thornton  will  have  it  that  one  of 
them  is  like  you,  but  I  can't  say  I 
see  the  resemblance,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  darling  Hilda  look- 
ing so  sad,  though  I  must  own  the 
&oe  ia  a  very  sweet  one.' 

I  flew  down  to  the  library,  where 
I  found  all  my  cousins  gathered. 
It  was  just  ]9ost  time;  so,  feeling 
that  if  inquiries  were  to  be  made, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  took  the 
letter  to  Marian  and  said, 

'1  thought  you  would  be  inte- 
rested in  my  father's  letter  from 
Florence.*  She  looked  up  from  her 
writing,  surprised. 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear :  some  time 
I  should  be  glad,  but  this  letter  has 
to  go  by  the  post.' 

I  sup])ose  1  looked  a  little  vexed, 
for  Oousin  James  laid  down  his  news- 
paper and  said, 

*  May  I  see  the  letter?  My  stay 
at  Florence,  three  years  ago,  has 
given  me  a  great  interest  in  the 
place.' 

I  gave  it  him  gladly,  and  watched 
his  face  as  he  read.  He  started 
slightly  as  he  turned  over  the  page ; 
then  said,  as  quietly  as  possible. 


'  Tour  fatiier  speaks  c^  the  Flo- 
rentine mosaics :  some  of  them  are 
very  beautifaL  I  have  some  good 
specimens  in  the  wainsoot-room, 
which  I  brought  back  with  me. 
Will  you  come  and  see  them  ?* 

I  took  the  hint  and  followed  him 
out  of  the  room. 

'  It  is  a  very  strange  coinddenoe,' 
said  he,  hurriedly,  as  soon  as  we 
were  out  of  hearing  of  the  rest  'It 
may  be  nothing,  but  it-  is  worth  fol- 
lowing oui  There  is  not  only  the 
name,  but  the  fancied  fiunily  resem- 
blance. Do  you  think  your  father 
would  be  able  to  obtain  any  further 
information  for  us?* 

'  I  am  sure  he  would  if  he  could, 
but  they  left  Florence  three  weeks 
ago,  unfortunately.     However,  he 

could  write  to   Signor  P ,  no 

doubt  I  will  add  a  line  to  my 
letter.' 

I  had  only  time  for  a  short  post- 
script 

'  Could  you  obtain  for  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  artist  named 
Bemor  you  mentioned  in  your  first 
letter  from  Florence^  in*  connection 
with    some    paintings    at    Signor 

P 's  house  ?    I  cannot  now  enter 

into  particulars,  but  have  urgent 
reasons  for  widiing  to  know  the 
following  facts.  Is  he  married,  is 
his  wife  living,  and  what  was  her 
maiden  name,  and  where  is  he  now  ?' 

I  half  wished  to  have  written  more 
fully  to  my  father  next  day,  but  on 
my  asking  my  cousins'  permiBsi<Mi 
to  do  so,  tiiey  decided  that  nothing 
more  should  be  said  on  the  subject 
until  his  answer  arrived.  Should 
what  we  heard  be  favourable  to 
their  hopes,  CJousin  James  said,  he 
might  think  it  well  to  go  out  to 
Italy  himsell 

We  anxiously  looked  out  for  a 
letter:  it  came  in  about  a  fortnight 

'  My  dearest  Hilda,— When  I  came 
to  the  end  of  your  letter  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  ot  the  saying  that  the  most 
important  part  of  a  lady's  epistle  is 
contained  in  the  postscript  YourSy 
I  confess,  fairly  puzzled  ma  Trosi- 
ing,  however,  to  your  assertion  of 
good  reasons  for  your  most  inoom- 
prehensible  questions,  I  was  oon- 

oooting  a  letter  to   Signor  P 

when  young  Thornton  came  in^  and 
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to  him,  hoping  that  he  would  aid  mo 
in  my  composition,  I  confided  your 
commission.  He  showed  a  great 
deal  of  inqnisitivcness  on  Ihe  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  a  good  while  before 
I  conld  conyince  him— it  is  a  point 
on  which  I  can  hardly  be  nustaken 
— that  yon  assuredly  numbered  no 
one  of  the  name  of  Bemor  among 
your  acquaintances.  He  threw  cold 
water  on  the  idea  of  my  writing, 
asserting  that  a  personal  interview 
would  be  so  much  more  satisfieustory. 

'  In  short,  he  persuaded  me  into 
consenting  to  stay  in  this  place  an- 
other week — ^we  were  to  have  gone 
on  the  following  day — ^to  enable  him 
to  go  back  to  Florence  and  make 
inquiries.  So  it  is  him  you  have  to 
thank  for  any  information  I  am  able 
to  give  you. 

'It  seems   that    Signor    P 

bought  the  pictures  three  years  ago 
when  this  Mr.  Bemor  was  residing 
in  Florence.    One  of  the  portraits 

was  of  his  wife,  but  Signor  P 

did  not  know  her  maiden  name. 
He  fears  that  Mr.  Bemor  must  have 
been  in  great  straits,  or  that  he 
wotdd  not  have  disposed  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  they  left  Florence, 

and  Signor  P has  heard  nothing 

more  of  them.  Mr.  Bemor  seemed 
in  very  delicate  health,  he  feared 
going  into  a  decline. 

'  This  was  all  Thornton  was  able 
to  learn  respecting  them.  He  bids 
me  say,  however,  that  he  will  not 
rest  till  he  has  found  them  out, 
though  how  he  means  to  manage  it 
I  don't  quite  know.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  your 
grounds  for  wishing  these  particu- 
lars to  be  ascertained,  that  I  may 
better  judge  how  &r  other  consi- 
derations should  give  way  to  this.' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  on  in- 
different matters. 

Cousin  James  was  not  long  in 
making  up  his  mind.  He  resolved 
to  go  to  Italy  at  once.  He  under- 
took to  look  up  my  father  and  make 
all  necessary  explanations,  it  was  so 
much  easier  thim  writing. 

Catty  and  Flora  were  so  used  to 
their  brother's  long  absences  from 
home  that  they  expressed  no  sur- 
prise when  they  heajrd  of  his  pro- 
jected journey  abroad.     After  he 


was  gone  we  soon  fell  back  into  the 
old  routine,  except  that  we  con- 
tinued to  see  a  good  deal  more  of 
my  uncle,  and  that  Dr.  Travers's 
visits  were  very  frequent 

Cousin  James  haa  been  gone  al- 
most a  week  when  one  day,  coming 
in  from  an  afternoon  stioU,  Catty 
and  I  observed — ^no  unusual  sight—- 
the  doctor's  carriage  driving  away 
from  the  door.  We  found  the  library 
unoccupied,  and  a  message  was  soon 
after  brought  in  by  Marian's  maid 
that  Miss  Flora  was  ill  and  Miss 
Ainslee  unable  to  leave  her.  She 
begged  we  would  not  wait  tea  for 
her. 

Flora  was  so  often  ill  that  Catty 
thought  nothing  of  it,  nor,  appa- 
rently, did  my  uncle,  who  presently 
came  in;  but  connecting  it,  as  I 
could  not  help  doing,  with  Dr.  Tra- 
vers's visit,  and  the  news  he  had 
undertaken  to  break  to  her  sooner 
or  later,  I  felt  uneasy  and  very 
anxious  to  hear  more.  I  must  have 
appeared  very  abstracted  to  Catty, 
who,  after  sundry  vain  attempte  to 
engage  me  in  conversation,  yawned 
and  went  off  to  bed,  leaving  me 
alone  in  the  library.  I  lingered  on, 
hoping  that  Marian  would  be  coming 
down,  till  past  eleven,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  go  when  my  cousin  came 
mto  Ihe  room,  pale  and  tearfal. 

'I  thought  it  just  x>os8ible  that 
you  might  be  sitting  up,'  she  said, 
seating  herself  wearily  in  an  arm- 
chair; 'I  knew  you  would  be  anxious 
to  hear  about  dear  Flo.' 

'Has  Dr.  Travers  told  her  any- 
tiiingyet?' 

'  Yes.  He  told  me  yesterday  that, 
though  he  felt  it  was  a  risk,  he 
feared  yet  more  the  consequences  of 
the  morbid  dread  of  the  super- 
natural that  was  working  in  her 
brain,  and  he  would  try  to  bring 
forward  the  subject  to-dav.  I  can- 
not toll  you  how  I  dreaded  the  visit. 
It  is  at  any  rate  over  now.' 

'How  did  he  manage?  Did  she 
bear  it  weU  ?' 

'  He  had  been  asking  a  good  many 
questions  about  her  relations  yes- 
terday, by  way,  I  suppose,  of  lead- 
ing to  it.  To-day  he  went  on  get- 
ting nearer,  and  began  to  question 
her  about  her  brothers  ana  sisters. 
I  saw  her  colour  come  and  go,  poor 
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child ;  I  feared  every  moment  that 
she  wonld  break  down.  At  last  he 
asked;  "  Which  of  the  yoimg  ladies 
\ra8  it  that  married  Mr.  Bemor,  the 
artist?" 

'  "  None  of  my  sisters/*  Flora  an- 
swered.   **  I  haye  no  married  sister." 

' "  Indeed,  my  dear  yonng  lady, 
I  think  yon  are  mistaken,"  ne  an- 
swered. "I  know  they  did  not 
speak  abont  it  at  the  time  because 
they  did  not  mnch  like  the  marriage, 
but  it  was  true  nevertheless." 

'  Flora  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us,  quite  bewildered. 

' "  Perhaps  you  do  not  recollect," 
he  said,  "  it  was  about  eight  years 
ago."  I  almost  wished  the  doctor 
would  leave  bff ;  her  hand,  which  I 
held  in  mine,  was  shaking  so 
terribly, 

'  "  tihewas  to  have  goneonavisit 
to  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ainslee, 
so  I  am  told,"  he  went  on;  "  but 
she  stayed  behind  one  night  in  order 
that  she  might  go  to  Manchester 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Bemor :  and, 
as  her  friends  might  not  have  liked 
it  if  they  had  known,  she  went  away 
in  the  night  If  any  one  had  been 
going  up  the  white  staircase  then 
tiiey  would  have  met  her  coming 
down,  dressed  aU  in  white.  Miss 
Ainslee,  you  must  have  heard  the 
story,  was  not  your  sister's  name 
May  Isabel?" 

'  Flora  had  been  almost  gasping 
for  breath  the  last  few  moments. 
Now  fi^e  gave  a  little  scream,  and 
would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not 
caught  her.  Her  agitation  alarmed 
me  dreadfully.  She  was  almost  in 
convulsions.' 

'Was  Dr.  Travers  frightened?* 
I  asked,  as  my  cousin  paused. 

'  He  was  evidently  very  anxious 
at  first  But  he  said  it  was  only 
what  might  be  expected,  and  that 
the  quei^on  was  how  she  would 
be  when  it  was  over.  He  had 
brought  some  soothing  medicine 
with  him,  for  he  was  prepared  for 
something  of  the  sort,  and  he  bid 
me  keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible. 
He  is  coming  again  to-morrow.' 

'  And  how  has  she  been  all  the 
evening?  is  she  better  now?* 

'  She  was  sleeping  quietly  when  I 
came  down.  The  crying  fits  seem 
to  have  exhausted  themselves.    I 


must  not  stay  any  longer,  Hilda. 
I  have  not  been  to  my  father  yet, 
and  I  dare  not  leave  Flo  long.' 

CHAPTEBXL 

Flora  did  not  come  down  at  aU 
next  day.  Dr.  Travers  found  her 
very  weak,  but  calm;  and  he  spoke 
hopeMly  about  her,  for  the  brain 
was  evidently  lightened,  he  said, 
and  that  had  been  the  chief  cause 
for  anxiety.  Marian  was  quite  taken 
up  with  attending  to  her,  and  de- 
puted to  me  the  task  of  undeceiving 
Oatiy  as  to  the  real  fisite  of  her  sister 
May.  It  was  long  before  I  suc- 
ceeded. Her  frank,  candid  nature 
was  slow  in  taking  in  the  idea  of 
the  deception  that  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  when  at  last  oonvmoed 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  told  her,  she 
was  wildly  indignant  with  aU  Kfho 
had  aided  in  it  The  only  thing  that 
at  all  appeased  her  anger  against 
her  brother  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  energetic  measures  he  was  now 
taking  to  find  out  what  was  become 
of  his  sister.  She  had  been  so  little 
used  to  see  her  father  take  any 
active  part  as  head  of  the  household, 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  regard 
him  as  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
ttSaix. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind 
that  no  concealment  was  any  longer 
necessary.  I  had  felt  so  miserably 
constrained  with  Oatfy  of  late,  and 
now  we  could  tudk  of  everytiung 
freely.  Even  my  uncle,  in  some 
measure,  came  out  of  his  reserva 
He  did  not,  indeed,  speak  of  May 
by  name,  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  his  axiety  for  news  from 
Italy ;  and  was  continually  coming 
into  the  library,  to  know  if  any 
fresh  account  of  Flora  had  come 
down  from  Marian,  who,  for  faa  of 
excitement,  would  allow  no  one  but 
herself  to  go  into  her  sistear*s  room. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  a 
day  or  two.  Dr.  Travers,  who  camo 
daily,  reported  favourably  of  Flora ; 
but  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  her. 
The  fourth  morning  brought  a  hur- 
ried note  from  Oousin  James.  It 
was  more  satisfiictoiy  than  we  had 
ventured  to  hope.  Thanks  to  Mi. 
Frank  Thornton's  exertions,  they 
had  just  succeeded  in  finding  oat 
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where  Mrs.  Bemor^  said  1  to  be  a 
widow,  was  now  residing,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
place. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  allowed 
to  see  Flora  one  by  ona  She  was 
sitting  np  in  an  easy  chair,  looking 
palo  and  languid,  bat  she  welcomea 
me  with  a  sweet  smile.  What  stmck 
me  most  of  all  in  those  few  minutes 
was  the  change  in  her  manner  to- 
wards Marian.  The  expression  in 
her  eyes  wheneyer  she  looked  at 
her,  ihe  intonation  of  her  voice 
when  she  spoke,  told  more  than 
words  could  have  done,  that  the 
elder  sister's  devotion  was  repaid  at 
last;  that  her  yearning  for  a  return 
of  love  was  filled  up. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  she 
had  seen  Flora  settled  for  the  night, 
Marian  came  down  to  us  in  the 
library.  She  had'  sent  a  message  to 
say  she  would  come,  and  my  uncle, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had 
remained  down  after  tea,  inst^  of 
retiring  to  his  stud^.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  but  tiiough 
he  walked  up  and  down  all  the  time, 
he  evidently  listened  to  every  word 
with  the  deepest  interest 

My  chief  anxiety  was  to  know 
how  fu  Flora  had  taken  in  tiie 
tidings  Dr.  Travers  had  wished  to 
communicate  to  her,  and  to  what 
extent  she  realized,  or  indeed  was 
cognisant  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  In  reply  to  my  questions, 
Marian  said  that  she  had  done  both 
in  a  way  she  had  not  at  all  anti- 
cijpated.  After  the  violent  weepins 
of  the  first  day  was  over  she  had 
been  quite  astonished  at  the  com- 
posure with  which  she  could  Bpeak 
of  her  sister,  and  ask  questions 
about  her.  '  In  &ct,'  she  continued, 
'  she  knows  how  matters  stand  at 

g resent  just  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
eard  her  brother's  letter  read  this 
morning  with  no  signs  of  emotion 
beyond  a  few  quiet  tears.  No  one 
can  long  more  intensely  than  she 
does  for  news  of  poor  Mav  ;  but  she 
is  beautifully  patient  ana  resigned, 
and  so  entirely  believes  that  James 
will  do  the  best  he  can,  however 
things  turn  out,  though  one  might 
imagine  she  had  cause  enough  for 
doubting  us  all.' 
Her  lip  trembled  as  she  spoke. 


and  I  knew,  though  she  did  not  say 
it,  t^t  Flora's  gentle  forgiving 
spirit,  her  entire  absence  of  anything 
like  reproach  for  the  part  they  had 
acted,  touched  her  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

An  interval  of  three  days,  during 
which  Flora  seemed  to  be  slowly 
regaining  her  strength,  passed  be- 
fore we  again  hesM  from  Italy. 
The  next  letter,  addressed  to  my 
uncle,  came  while  we  were  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  he  hurried  away 
with  it  to  his  study.  Oatly  did  not 
venture  to  follow  him,  nor  yet  to 
go  to  Marian  for  information,  and 
we  passed  a  long  and  anxious  hour 
in  the  library,  unable  to  settle  to 
anything  and  longing  for  news.  It 
was  but  a  scrap  that  Marian  brought 
in  after  all;  but  much  was  con* 
tained  in  the  few  words. 

'  I  have  found  out  our  poor  May ; 
so  altered!  I  am  anxious  to  get  her 
to  England  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
we  may  arrive  not  long  after  this 
letter,  so  let  Marian  make  ready  for 
them,  and  prepare  Flora.' 

Catty's  joy  was  exuberant,  though 
she  was  disappointed  at  not  hearing 
more  particulars,  and  especially 
anxious  to  know  who  the  '  them' 
consisted  of.  We  saw  but  little  of 
Marian;  she  had  many  orders  to 
give  and  was  afraid  of  staying  long 
away  from  her  sister,  though  sho 
had,  she  said,  borne  the  news  very 
well. 

We  were  allowed  to  see  Flo  in 
the  evening,  and  found  her  quiet 
and  collected  in  manner,  but  with 
a  flush  on  her  cheek  and  a  bright- 
ness in  her  eye  that  told  of  excite- 
ment within. 

The  suspense  did  not  last  long. 
A  telegraphic  despatoh  received 
next  mommg  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  travellera  in  England,  and 
named  the  hour  at  which  i^ey 
hoped  to  be  at  Detfoid.  Foordtty 
was  in  a  state  of  pitiable  restlessness 
all  day,  and  when  once  she  had  seen 
the  carriage  drive  out  of  the  gates, 
on  its  way  to  the  station,  all  pos- 
sibility of  sitting  still,  even  for  a 
moment,  was  over  for  her.  She 
wandered  along  the  passages,  up  and 
down  the  hall,  even  out  on  to  the 
doorstep,  unheeding  the  chilliness  of 
the  air;  till  the  distant  sound  of 
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retaming  wheels  drove  her  back  to 
the  libraiy  in  a  state  of  nervous 
perturbation,  most  unusual  to  her. 

Marian  was  upstairs  with  Flora 
all  this  time. 

'  You  will  ask  James  to  bring  her 
up  here ;'  she  had  said  to  me ;  'I 
dare  not  leave  Flo.' 

We  hesurd  the  carriage  drive  up 
to  the  door;  and  the  ring  at  the 
bell.  I  felt  doubtful  whether  I 
ought  not  to  go  out  and  meet  them, 
and  deliver  Marian's  message,  but 
Catty  clung  to  me  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  this  hardly  possible. 
The  next  few  minutes  seemed  inter- 
minably loDg.  I  was  beginning  to 
think  they  must  have  gone  straight 
upstairs  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  approaching;  and  then 
the  library  door  was  opened,  and 
Ck)usin  James  came  in,  leading  a 
lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
Two  little  golden-haired  children,  a 
girl  and  a  boy,  had  hold  of  her  dress 
on  the  other  side,  and  hung  back 
shyly  when  they  saw  us. 

I  hardly  know  what  was  said  or 
done  next.  I  heard  Catty  give  a 
little  hysterical  laugh,  and  I  know 
that  I  started  forward  to  give  her 
time  to  recover  herself.  Then  Cousin 
James  said  something ;  and  I  found 
myself  kissing  the  lady,  who,  for 
anything  I  could  recognize  at  that 
first  glance,  might  have  been  a  per- 
fect stranger. 

By  this  time  Catty  had  controlled 
herself  a  little,  and  coming  forward, 
gave  her  sister  a  veiy  tearful  em- 
brace. She  then  turned  to  the  little 
girl,  whose  dignified  '  Who  is  oo?' 
provoked  a  laugh  that  helped  to  set 
us  all  rather  more  at  our  ecuse. 
Seeing  Cousin  James  look  anxiously 
round,  I  hastened  to  give  him  his 
sister's  message. 

Catty  wished  to  keep  the  children 
down,  but  though  the  little  boy  was 
coaxed  to  stay  by  the  sight  of  a 
picture-book  the  little  girl  was  not 
to  be  persuaded. 

'  Kuth  doesn't  want  pictures. 
Buth  will  stay  with  mamma,'  she 
protested. 

'  Buth  will  stay  down  because 
mamma  wishes  it,'  said  her  mother, 
gently,  and  the  grave  sweet  voice 
conmianded  instant  obedience.  The 
little  hand  let  go  its  clutch  of  the 


gown  and  suffered  itself  to  be  led 
away  by  Catty. 

While  my  cousin  devoted  herself 
to  the  entertainment  of  her  nephew 
and  niece,  rapidly  developing  mihe 
new  relationship  a  love  of  children 
that  had  hitherto  lain  dormant  in 
her  nature,  my  thoughts  flew  up- 
stairs, trying  to  imagine  what  the 
meeting  must  be  between  the  two 
sisters  after  such  a  parting. 

May  came  down  to  tea  without 
her  bonnet,  and  I  could  see  her 
better ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  trace 
any  resemblance  in  the  sad,  care- 
worn foce  in  the  widow's  cap,  either 
to  the  likeness  in  the  drawing-room 
or  to  my  visionary  remembrance  of 
the  twins. 

Catty  xmdertook  to  superintend 
the  putting  the  children  to  bed, 
and  had  so  completely  gained  their 
hearts  that  they  went  willingly  with 
her,  after  a  promise  firom  their 
mother  to  look  in  on  them  after 
they  were  asleep.  I  knew  that  Miiy 
must  be  longing  to  go  back  to  her 
sister,  and  fearing  lest  any  one 
should  think  it  incumbent  to  stay 
with  me  tUl  Catty  returned,  I  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  ^pping  off 
to  my  room. 

I  did  not  the  least  expect  to  see 
Cousin  Marian  again  that  night,  and 
was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was 

§  leased  when  she  tapped  at  my 
oor  and  asked  for  admittance.  She 
only  [stayed  a  minute  or  two.  She 
knew,  she  said,  that  I  should  bo 
anxious  to  hear  about  Flora,  and 
came  to  tell  me  that  she  was  veiy 
well,  and  intensely  happy.  Then 
she  kissed  me  tenderly  and  bade  me 
good-night ;  and  my  cheek  was  left 
wet  with  her  tears. 

My  stay  at  Marling  Hall  was  fiist 
drawing  to  a  close.  My  father's  thiee 
months  abroad  with  Mr.  Thornton 
had  all  but  expired,  and  he  wrote 
me  word  that  he  hoped  to  return 
and  claim  me  in  another  ten  days. 
That  last  week  was  so  different 
from  what  the  others  had  been, — ^it 
was  as  though  an  Evil  Spirit  had 
been  driven  from  the  house.  My 
uncle,  playing  with  his  grand- 
children, and  responding  to  their 
merry  prattle,  was  quite  another 
man;  and  day  by  day  he  shut  him- 
self up  less  in  his  study  and  mixed 
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moie  ^th  hJB  fiBonily.  Flora  began 
to  come  down  again  fbr  an  hour  or 
two  erery  day,  and  though  more 
delioate-looking  than  ever,  the  ner- 
▼ons  afifeddon  had  qnite  passed 
away,  and  with  it  the  barrier  that 
bad  to  80  great  an  extent  ahnt  her 
ont  from  interoonrse  with  others. 
Catty  was  enchanted  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  occupied  herself  with 
them,  one  way  and  another,  almost 
all  day  long.  Oonsin  James  talked 
every  day  of  retnming  to  Oxford,  but 
stiQ  he  lingered  on,  unwilling,  it 
seemed,  to  break  up  the  so  lately 
restored  &mily  circle.  Only  Walter 
was  missing.  Catty  sometimes  said, 
with  a  sigh ;  but  she  consoled  her- 
self with  writing  to  him  tremen- 
dously long  letters,  in:  spite  of 
James's  assertions  of  the  extreme 
improbability  of  their  eyer  reaching 
him. 

May  herself  was  very,  very  quiet 
The  loss  of  her  husband  was  still 
fresh  in  her  mind,  and  the  struggle 
for  a  livelihood  during  his  long  ill- 
ness, and  subsequently,  must  nave 
been  very  hard.  Then,  too,  the 
coming  home,  after  all,  must  have 
been  so  strange.  And,  though  no 
one  spoke  of  it,  I  think  she  could 
not  but  connect  Flora's  illness  with 
her  going  away  as  she  had  done — 
she  was  so  unspeakably  loving  to 
her.  To  her  fftther  also  she  was  de- 
votedly attentive— anticipating  his 
smallest  wish.  Each  seemed  de- 
sirous to  make  up  to  the  other  for 
what  had  passed. 

But  the  one  whose  conduct  I 
most  wondered  at  was  Marian.  She 
who  had  made  Flora  her  chief 
object,  her  first  consideration ;  whose 
life  I  had  sometimes  thought  would 
not  be  complete  without  her — now 
quietly,  unostentatiously  drew  back, 
and  let  May  take  her  place.  With 
no  parade  of  giving  up,  no  appear- 
ance of  wounded  feeling,  she  smilel 
to  see  the  sisters  together,  and 
passed  on  to  other  duties.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  stem,  set  look  that 
came  over  her  &ce  sometimes,  tiie 
tight  clasp  of  her  hands  when  they 
were  not  by,  and  she  thought  she 
was  not  noticed,  I  should  hardly 
have  guessed  what  tiie  trial  was. 
But,  having  seen  that,  when  Cousin 
James  remarked  to  me  one  day, 
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after  observing  her  for  some  time — 
'  She  may  talk  of  past  sacrifices, 
but  the  greatest  is  really  going  on 
now,'  I  understood  what  he  meant. 

It  had  been  arranged  between 
Cousin  James  and  my  fi»ther,  when 
they  parted  in  Italy,  that  the  latter 
should,  on  his  return  to  England* 
come  to  Marling  Hall  to  fetch  me, 
and  remain  for  a  day  or  two  before 
taking  me  back  to  Haldane.  I  had 
no  idea  that  the  invitation  extended 
any  further  till  a  day  or  two  before 
he  was  expected.  On  Catty  asking 
some  question  about  her  brother's 
return  to  Oxford,  he  rOT>lied, '  I  shall 
stay  and  see  Uncle  Henry,  at  any 
rate;  besides,  did  I  not  teU  you 
that  I  asked  young  Mr.  Thornton  to 
come  here  with  him  and  stay  a  day» 
if  he  could  spare  no  more?  He  is 
going  up  for  honours  this  Term,  I 
understand,  and  I  daresay  we  shall 
return  to  Oxford  together.' 
>  'Young  Mr.  Thornton!  who  on 
earth  are  you  talking  o^  Jim?' 

'  Hilda  can  tell  you — only  she's  so 
interested  in  the  weather ;'  for  I  had 
turned  to  the  window  and  stood 
with  my  back  to  them — ^'he  is  the 
young  man  with  whom  my  tmcle  is 
travelling:  a  clever  fellow,  and  very 
agreeable,  too.  He  was  most  kind 
in  helping  me  in  my  search,  and  I 
wished  my  fetther  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  It  is  rather  out  of  his  way  if  he 
is  going  to  Oxford  at  once,  sug- 
gested Catty. 

'Yes.  I  was  afraid  at  first  it  was 
no  use  proposing  it  for  the  present ; 
but  he  seemed  quite  to  catch  at  it. 
I  suppose  he  was  anxious  to  ooo  ■ 
me  again.' 

My  fiEiiher  came :  how  glad  I  was 
to  see  himi  and  stayed  three  days. 
They  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly 
•— €uid  then,  with  many  expressions 
on  his  part  of  gratitude  for  the 
kmdness  that  had  been  shown  me, 
and  hopes  of  future  meetings,  we 
took  leave  of  our  relations  and  re- 
turned home. 

My  cousin  and  Mr.  Frank  Thorn- 
ton went  to  Oxford  the  same  day, 
and  we  travelled  part  of  tiie  way  in 
company. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

I  have  been  writing  of  a  Christ- 
mas three  years  ago.  It  is  Christ- 
inas Eve  to-night,  and  I  am  onoe 
more  at  Marling  Hall.  I  haye  left 
a  merry  party  in  the  drawing-room 
to  whom  I  must  soon  retom.  Shall 
I  describe  it?  It  is  merely  a  ikmily 
gathering.  One  wonld  not  have 
thonght  once  that  there  would  ever 
have  been  much  mirth  in  such  an 
assemblage  in  the  house  again. 

First,  as  to  seniors :  there  are  my 
&ther  and  my  Uncle  Ainslee :  hand- 
some, whit^haired  men  both  of 
them;  neither  of  them  talkatdve  by 
nature,  they  yet  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  and  watch  with  kindly 
interest  all  that  goes  on  about  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.Thomton,  of  Ash  Court, 
are  also  there.  This  is  their  first 
yisit  to  Marling  Hall,  but  they  seem 
already  quite  at  home.  Thoroughly 
well-educated  and  unpretending, 
they  make  friends  wherever  they 
go.  Cousin  James,  who  is,  as  usual, 
spending  his  Christmas  at  home,  is 
pleasant  and  frank  as  ever — ^no 
change  in  him  that  I  can  see.  But 
Marian  is  greatly  altered.  She 
alludes  jestingly  to  her  grey  hairs, 
indeed,  and  says  she  is  banning  to 
feel  quite  patriarchal;  but  to  my 
thinking  she  is  growing  younger 
rather  than  older.  At  all  events,  if 
this  is  growing  old  there  is  nothhig 
in  it  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  Mrs. 
Thornton  is  delighted  with  her,  and 
I  don't  wonder  at  it  She  is  such  an 
excellent  manager  in  household 
matters — such  an  admirable  elder 
sister.  Not  only  that :  all  this  she 
was  when  I  first  knew  her; — ^but 
her  manner  is  so  sofbened— so  kind 
and  gentle,  that  she  wins  universal 
love  as  well  as  respect 

May's  sweet  isce  has  not  got  back 
its  girlish  brightness.  There  is  a 
cloud  there  that  will  never,  I  think. 
Quite  pass  away.  But  for  all  that  I 
aoubt  whotlicr  there  is  any  one  in 


the  house  who  contributes  more  to 
the  general  comfori; — ^whoee  very 
jiresenoe  has  such  a  soothing  influ- 
ence. Flo— still  d^cate  and&agile 
— ^is  her  especial  charge.  AU  hope 
of  her  being  ever  really  strong  has 
be^i  given  up;  but  Dr.  Tiavers 
says  that,  with  care,  and  that  she 
is  sure  to  have,  she  may  live 
many  years,  peaceftdly  and  happily. 
There  is  no  cause  to  fear  for  the 
brain  now,  and  she  has  never 
needed  a  sleeping-draught  since 
]^y  came  home.  The  good  old 
doctor  is  one  of  the  jMurty  to-night 

The  sailor,  Walter,  is  also  here.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  him 
since  we  were  children  together. 
He  is  a  bluff,  hearty  fellow ;  over- 
flowing with  fun,  and  full  of  afifeo- 
tion  for  his  home  circle. 

Last,  not  least,  of  the  grown-up 
people,  there  is  my  dear  husbaaa, 
Frank.  I  may  be  excused  for  not 
describing  him,  beyond  saying  that 
neither  in  his  success  at  ooil^,  nor 
since,  has  he  at  all  come  behind  the 
expectation  of  his  friends. 

Catty's  &oe  is  the  only  one  we 
miss  to-night,  and  we  have  been 
talking  of  her  a  great  deal^  dear 
child.  She  married  and  went  to 
India  last  summer— just  too  soon  to 
be  my  bridesmaid. 

I  must  not  forget  the  pets  of  the 
household,  Herb^and  Buth,Maj's 
bright,  well-trained  children.  They 
have  been  at  such  romps  with  their 
uncle  Walter  all  the  afternoon! 
The  pattering  of  the  little  feet  up 
and  down  the  white  staircase 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  that 
midnight  footstep  three  years  ago. 
But  the  old  dread  is  difficult  to 
realize.  I  never  hear  any  talk  of 
the  White  Lady  now;  no  part  of 
the  house  is  shunned  by  the  ser- 
vants as  haunted.  I  doubt  whether 
even  the  good  landlady  of  the  Bod- 
stone  'Stag'  any  longer  shakes  her 
head  and  looks  mysterious  vriien 
speaking  of  Marling  HaU. 

N.A.L. 
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IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  meed  of 
admiration  and  laudation  is  ever 
denied  to  the  gallant  defenders  of 
the  conntry.  Onr  historians  in 
lonnded  periods,  and  onr  public 
speakers  in  glib  speeches,  on  all 
occasions  speaJc  of  the  men  of  our 
army,  not  only  as  'men  and  brothers/ 
but  as  special  objects  of  concern, 
worthy  of  all  the  nation's  solicitude, 
and  the  gratitude  of  every  indiTidoal 
who  is  capable  of  a  generous  im- 
pulse. Such  is  the  lipHservice  per- 
formed towards  our  idols ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, flagrant  fitcts  force  upon 
us  the  oouTiction  that  no  class  of 
public  servants  has  ever  been  so 
ill-requited  as  our  soldiers,  and  a 
single  sentence  will  suffice  to  de- 
monstrate this  proposition.  The 
British  soldier  is  necessarily  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  his  race,  whom 
we  enlist  in  our  service,  and  whom 
— after  getting  all  the  work  we  can 
out  of  him,  perhaps  minus  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  or  nopelessly  damaged  in 
constitution— we  torn  adrift  to  fish 
for  himself  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  life.  Such  is  the  upshot  of  every 
Blue  Book  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment ever  issued,  and  certainly 
of  the  last,  detailing  the  formidable 
diseases  whidi  render  the  service  a 
perpetual  battie  with  grim  Death, 
which  the  soldier  escapes  only  with 
the  certainty  of  being  invalided, 
when  he  may  deem  himself  fortu- 
nate if  furnished  with  a  scanty,  in- 
sufficient pension.  The  annual 
average  number  of  men  belonging 
to  her  Majesty's  service  losing  limbs 
from  acciaent  only  exceeds  twenty- 
five  ;  and  if  we  add  to  them  those 
soldiers  and  sailors  whose  health  is 
so  affBcted  by  service  as  to  incapa- 
citate them  for  ordinary  labour,  tiie 
above  number  would  be  increiEuaed 
tenfold. 

This  state  of  things  has  always 
existed,  and  in  former  times  the  re- 
sult was  most  disastrous  to  the  com- 
munity. Discharged  soldiers  often 
became  highwaymen,  footpads,  or 
ruffianly  beggars,  and  at  every  re- 
currence of  peace,  even  to  tiie  close 
of  the  last  great  European  war, 
these  men  augmented  the  criminal 
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population  and  the  pauperism  of 
the  land,  and  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  inefficient  police. 

Although  this  was  a  crying  evil, 
nobody  seems  to  have  heard  the  cry 
untU  about  seven  years  ago,  when 
Captain  Edward  Walter,  a  retired 
officer  of  the  army,  humanely  turned 
his  attention  to  the  matter  and 
founded  the  Corps  cf  Commit' 
aionaires,  whose  curious  organiza- 
tion, great  public  utiliiy,  and,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  perfect  success, 
seem  worthy  of  consideration  at  the 

S resent  time,  when  the  general  con- 
ition  of  our  army  is  under  anxious 
consideration. 

In  1859  CSaptain  Walter  collected 
seven  discharged  soldiers,  drew  up 
a  set  of  rules  for  their  guidance;^ 
gave  them  a  uniform,  and  set  them 
to  work  and  try  to  get  an  honest 
living — 'viriute  et  industria'  being 
the  motto  of  the  society— as  publio 
servants  in  any  proper  capacity,  but 
chiefly  as  errand-men  throughout 
the  metropolis.  Both  the  novelty 
and  the  utility  of  the  institution 
recommended  it  to  public  ikvour, 
and  within  two  years  afterwards  the 
number  increased  to  between  three 
and  four  hundred.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  where 
our  Commissionaires  officiated  as 
money-takers  and  doorkeepers,  be- 
sides being  of  great  service  to  the 
numerous  foreigners  then  in  London, 
who  naturally  patronized  an  institu- 
tion similar  in  its  role  or  function  to 
that  which  exists  at  Paris  and  other 
large  continental  towns;  for  we 
need  scarcely  state  that  Captain 
Walter  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
Continent^  and  was  obliged  to  retain 
the'name  for  want  of  a  better,  alter- 
ing it  slightiy,  however,  by  dropping 
an  n  from  the  last  syllable. 

In  seeing  these  Commissionaires, 
with  their  tastef ol  uniform  and  sol- 
dierly bearing,  hurrying  about  the 
streets,  or  respectfully  on  the  look- 
out for  a  job  at  their  posts,  we  little 
imagine  tiie  discipline,  the  thrift, 
the  degree  of  positive  respectabilitj 
established  by  their  thoughtful  foun- 
der among  a  set  of  men  who  have 
been  at  all  times  remarkable  for  the 
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paiade-gromid,  the  men  go  to  their 
eeyeral  '  stations/  and  wait  for  en- 
gagements. These  stations  are  at 
the  chief  places  of  pablio  resort  in 
the  Gity,  the  West  Central  District, 
the  Soatii  Western,  and  the  Western. 
It  is  chiefly  second-class  men  who 
are  so  posted,  equivalent  to  privates 
in  the  army  or  constables  in  the 
police.  As  a  mle,  th^  mnst  re- 
main in  the  yicinity  of  their  posts 
nntil  engaged,  or  nntil  the  time  ar- 
rives for  leaving;  but  they  most 
occasionally  look  in  at  the  neigh- 
bouring depdts  tojsee  if  any  orders 
for  them  nave  arrived.  These  d^ 
pdts  are  shops  at  which  messages 
and  parcels  are  reoeiyed  for  tiie 
men,  much  as  packages  are  received 
for  the  London  Delivery  Company. 
If  a  messenger  be  absent  from  his 
post  through  illness,  his  place  is  at 
once  filed  by  anotiier  man;  and 
employers  are  requested,  if  they  re- 
quire a  man  for  a  whole  day,  or  for 
a  period  exceeding  three  hours,  to 
send  to  head-quarters,  because  the 
prolonged  absence  of  a  Commission- 
aire from  his  post  injures  the 
system. 

It  should  be  known  that  Captain 
Walter  guarantees  the  safe  dehvery 
of  all  property  to  the  value  of  loL 
with  the  ordinary  men,  and  20I,  in 
the  case  of  men  wearing  chevrons. 
Only,  the  public  are  warned  that 
they  must  make  sure  they  engage  a 
veritable  Commissionaire,  by  de- 
manding his  ticket  on  all  occasions ; 
because  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  dismissed  for  misconduct  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  untform  of  the 
corps,  and  ply  for  employment  At 
present  there  is  no  legal  remedy  for 
the  abuse,  and  the  public  must 
therefore  look  to  their  own  interests 
in  this  matter— which  are  also  those 
of  the  corps— and  endeavour  to  put 
astoptotne  malpractice  by  avoid- 
ing to  employ  such  interlopers. 
The  production  of  the  true  ticket- 
book,  with  the  signature  of '  Charles 
Handford,  Sergi,'  is  aU  that  is 
required  to  prevent  the  abuse;  we 
say  true  ticket-book,  for  the  inter- 
lopers also  show  a  ticket-book,  but 
of  course  without  the  signature  as 
abova  The  tariff,  or  duuqgie  for 
errands,  is  as  foUows :— Half  a  mile, 
or  under,  2d, ;  one  mile,  or  over 


half,  id.  By  time,  6d.  p^  hour,  or 
2d,  the  quarter-hour.  When  tdcen 
by  time,  the  Commissionaire  must 
do  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  if 
miking.  For  distances  exceeding 
three  miles  employers  will  find  H 
better  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
time  tariff;  this,  however,  must  be 
stipulated  at  the  time  of  engage- 
ment. 

The  &8hionable  world  has  turned 
our  Conmiissionaires  to  good  ac- 
count Many  of  them  are  perma- 
nentiy  engaged  at  the  various  West 
End  clubs,  and  during  the  London 
season  they  m&j  be  seen  delivering 
visiting  cards,  '  return  thanks,'  in- 
vitations, &C. ;  and  these  cards  are 
even  sent  to  the  office  to  be  directed 
by  the  elegant  writers  of  the  esta- 
blishment, many  of  whom  excel  in 
penmanship,  especially  a  dkever 
Irishman  who  lost  his  right  arm  in 
the  Crimea,  but  who  has  contrived 
to  enable  his  left  to  beat  all  comers 
at  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Special  men 
are  employed  m  this  fiashionable 
service. 

The  Commissionaires  deliver 
books,  printed  drculais,  trade-caods, 
newspapers,  &c.  (but  not  objection- 
able pu£b|),  throughout  entire  dis- 
tricts. To  facilitate  this  labour, 
London  is  divided  into  blocks, 
known  to  the  Commissionaires  by  a 
name  or  number.  In  any  case  of 
emei^eney,  such  as  handbills  con- 
cerning robbery,  &c.,  the  delivery  is 
guaranteed  to  be  veiy  speedy. 

From  among  the  Commissionaires 
we  can  engage  watchmen  for  night 
duty;  we  can,  if  we  are  school- 
masters, have  drill  instruction  for 
our  boys;  we  can,  if  we  are  trades- 
men, have  confidential  clerks,  who 
will  assign  their  savings-bank  book, 
if  required,  by  way  of  security;  we 
can  have  music,  too;  for  Captain 
Walter,  finding  that  some  of  his 
men  had  been  bandsmen  in  regi- 
ments, or  had  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  music  to  become  so,  organized  a 
military  band,  which  delights  thou- 
sands in  St  James's  Park,  in  front 
of  Wellington  Barracks,  from  six 
o'clock  till  sunset  in  the  summer 
evenings.  The  gross  receipts  of  this 
band  last  year  amounted  to  579/. 
ys,  9d  The  amount  is  divided 
among  the  men  according  to  pro- 
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fidency.  Indeed,  we  may  here  ob- 
serve that  all  the  earnings  of  the 
men  are  their  own,  cmly  exoeptbig 
the  stipalatod  payments  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  tariff  of  permanent  employ- 
ment is  as  foUowB :— Se^;eant8  of 
the  ist  class,  i2.  55;  per  week;  ser* 
geants,  il,  is.;  oorporals,  il.;  ist 
class  commissionaires,  iSs.  For 
temporary  employment:  sergeants, 
4s.  per  day,  30.  half  day ;  oorporals 
and  ist  olaiBs,  38.  6d.  per  day,  and 
38.  6d  half  day.  If  sent  ont  of 
their  district,  sergeants  get  48.  6d, 
per  day,  or  350.  per  wedc ;  corporals 
and  ist  class  men,  48.  per  day,  or 
338.  per  week. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
mnch  the  men  earn  on  poets  in  the 
streets  as  messengers,  because  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  per* 
centage  on  their  earnings  to  the 
fonds  of  the  corps,  bat  it  cannot  be 
less  than  38.  6d,  per  d%y,  some  earn- 
ing mnch  more. 

The  nnmber  of  pennanently  em- 
ployed in  London  and  in  the  conntry 
IS  350,  at  wages  averaging  308.  per 
week,  or  value  for  308. 

Such  bemg  the  earnings  of  the 
men,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  amount  of  aex)OBits  in  the 
savings  bank  of  the  corps  is  i372^*> 
contributed  by  103  dex)OBitors. 

Such  has  been  Ihe  progress  of  the 
Corps  of  Commissionaires,  whose 
strength  was,  on  the  31st  March, 
340  men,  350  being  in  permanent 
employment,  80  engaged  on  posts, 
and  the  remainder  at  head-quarters, 
including  staff,  band,  &c. 

The  average  monthly  applications 
for  permanent  employment  of  Com- 
missionaires are  30,  and  the  ayerage 
number  filled  is  14. 

During  the  previous  twelvemonths 
176  new  members  joined,  44  men 
were  dismissed,  16  died,  and  there 
were  56  resignations. 

From  the  Adjutant's  Beport  it  ap- 
pears that  the  increase  of  men  over 
bust  year  has  been  in  the  ratio  of 
31  per  cent  This  has  arisen  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
applications  from  private  employ- 
ers, who,  from  an  experience  of 
seven  years,  are  in  a  position  to  ap- 
predato  the  advantages  of  selecting 
their  servants  from  a  body  of  men 


whose  personal  conduct  and  cha- 
racter are  raised  to  a  high  and  uni- 
form standard.  In  ccmnection  with 
this  subject,  we  may  mention  that 
about  two  years  ago,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  manager  of  a  large 
mercantile  company  at  Tahiti,  two 
Conunissionaires  were  sent  out  to 
^t  island,  where  they  are  now  em- 
ployed in  situations  requiring  con- 
siderable confidence  and  ability. 
One  of  these  men  (who  has  lost  an 
arm)  is  in  receipt  of  more  than  3oo2. 
a  year,  and  has  already  sent  home 
300^.  for  investment  in  the  savings 
bank  of  the  corps.  The  conduct  of 
both  has  given  such  entire  satisfiBU)- 
tion  that  the  directors  applied  for 
ten  additional  men,  who,  with  their 
fiuuilies,  were  sent  out  last  Decem- 
ber. 1^  engagement  lasts  for  five 
years,  and  will  enable  the  men  to 
return  home  at  its  expiration  with 
a  competency  for  life.  A  circum- 
stance of  thu  nature  is  not  only  a 
high  compliment  to  the  system  of 
the  corps,  but  a  practical  proof  of 
its  utility,  both  as  respects  its  mem- 
bers and  the  public 

It  is  also  most  gratifying  to  find 
that  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  not  only  honoured  the  corps  by 
becoming  one  of  its  govemors — hak 
not  only  shown  his  interest  in  it  by 
a  subscription  to  the  Endowment 
Fund,  but  has  also,  for  the  last  three 
seasons,  constantly  employed  one  or 
more  of  the  men. 

The  War  Department  has  also 
increased  the  number  of  Commis- 
sionaires engaged  in  its  various  de- 
partments, and  sanctioned  an  ad- 
dition to  their  rate  of  pay.  Many 
Commissionaires  are  engaged  as 
night  watohmen,  their  uniform  and 
regularity  being  a  great  advantage, 
especially  as  regards  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  police. 

The  Endowment  Fund,  open  to 
general  subscription,  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  most  important  addition  to 
ito  resources  from  the  transfer  by  ito 
former  trustees,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  of  the 
balance  of  the  'Times'  Crimean 
Fund,  amounting  to  nearly  io,ooo2. 

The  institution  is  now  managed — 
of  course  still  under  the  direction  of 
the  gallant  founder — ^l^  an  execu- 
tive committee,  permanent  trustees^ 
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and  an  adminiBfanitbe  bottd^  all 
oanfliBtiiig  of  11100  of  6zalted  posi- 
tkm  and  aooial  inflnanon,  the  eorpa 
itedf  being  under  the  patronage  of 
Field  IboSua  H.  B.  H.  the  Dole  of 
Oeunbridge. 

Beaidea  theae,  there  are  'go* 
Temon/  who  qoaliiy  by  the  pay- 
ment of  %^l\  and  when  it  is  most 
generally  known  that  this  aobaorip- 
tion  qoalifleB  a  battalion  or  regiment 
of  1000  mentor  perpetoal  sovemar- 
ahip,  we  haTe  little  doobt  that  many 
will  follow  the  good  example  of 
those  who  haTe  already  qoalified,  or 
whose  men  haye  already  dsdred 
benefit  fiom  an  institation  the  ntility 
of  which  has  now  been  tested  t^ 
the  ezperienoe  of  several  yean,  not 
only  as  a  provision  for  pensioners  of 
good  ohaiaoter,  bot  as  a  practical 
example  to  those  olassesfrom  which 
onr  reoroits  are  obtained— that  their 
ultimate  oondition  is;not  entirely 
onoaredfor. 

Of  oonrse  it  is  only  the  want  of 
ftmds  that  can  prevent  sooh  an  in- 
stitution haoL  doing  all  the  good  it 
is  adapted  to  effect.  More  aocom* 
modation  and  better  qoarters  are  re- 
qoired,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
mat  it  wonld  be  worth  the  while  of 
some  enterprising  capitalist  to  in- 
vest  his  mon^y  in  providing  our 
Ownmiwdonaiies  with  soitable  head- 
qpartera  and  banaoks  instead  of 
tnose  which  they  now  occupy  in 
Exchange  Court,  in  the  Strand. 
Such  a  concern  vdll  always  be  in  '  a 
paying  condition.'  It  will  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  rather  than  be  suf- 
Horea  to  decline,  because  it  vrill 
Buvjply  the  great  deficiency  in  our 
mmtaiy  syBtem-Hx>me  hope  of  pro- 
vision for  the  soldier  after  conclud- 
ing his  term  of  service. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  men 
are  decorated  with  ftom  one  to  flve 
medals;  and  one  of  them,  Corporal 
James  Shaw,  late  of  the  6th  l>ra- 
goon  Quaids,  is  quite  a  hero  of  the 
service.  He  served  in  the  East  In- 
dies from  1840  to  1855,  in  the 
Crimea  and  Turkey  from  1855  to 
1856,  and  then  in  the  East  Indies 
again  from  1856  to  1861,  thus  com- 
pleting twenty-ooe  Team  of  service. 

He  served  with  ine  i6th  Lancers 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Mah- 


rattas  in  1843 ;  was  present  at  tha 
battle  of  Maharajpore,  lor  whidihe 
received  a  bronze  stsr;  served  in  tho 
Saticjj  campaign  against  the  Sikhs  in 
1845-46,  and  was  present  st  the 
battles  of  Aliwal  and  Soibcaon,  fat 
which  he  received  a  ailTflr  modal 
with  one  clasp. 

He  then  volunteered  to  the  3rd 
light  Bmgooos,  and  served  with 
the  army  of  the  Pm^aab,  1848-49; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bam- 
nugxer,  the  passage  of  the  Chenib, 
thebattie  of  Sodvolspore,  the  battto 
of  Chilianwallah,  and  the  battle  of 
GoG(jemt,  for  which  he  leoeived  a 
silTer  medal  with  two  diasps. 

In  185a  Shaw  volunteered  to  the 
I  oth  HusBare,  served  in  the  Crimein 
campaign,  and  reoeiTed  tfaeOdmein 
medal  with  dasp  for  Sebastc^, 
and  also  the  Turkish  F^n^ftV 

Four  Tean  afterwards,  in  1856, 
we  find  vie  warrior  again  volunteer- 
ing, this  time  to  the  6tlL  Diagoaa 
Ouaids,  and  proceeding  with  the 
regiment  to  India.  He  vras  preeent 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at 
Meerut  on  the  loth  of  May,  i857> 
and  at  the  battles  of  tiie  Hindoo, 
Budlekee  Serai,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  heights  of  Delhi,  the  siege  and 
storming  of  ]>elhi,  and  all  ttie  minor 
operations  during  the  siege*  ^ 
which  he  receiTed  a  silTer  medal 
and  dasp.  He  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Bewaree,  the  action  et 
Banaud,  the  surprise  and  oaptore  of 
the  City  of  Funuoknugger,  and  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  Tvo 
and  Soula  districts.  He  served  as 
proyost  marshal  through  the  Bohil- 
ound  campaign,  vras  present  at  tiie 
battie  of  Nuguna,  the  capture  of 
Bareilly,  the  relief  and  attack  of 
Slugeehanpore,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  agidnst  the  Moulvie  and 
^lan  Bahadoor  Bhau  near  Kahom- 
dea  He  fought  at  the  action  of 
Shahabad,  at  Buragaoo,  Pttgaon, 
Busoolpore,  the  capture  of  the  Eort 
of  Mitowlee»  ttie  surprise  of  the 
rebels  near  Bishwa,  in  the  pursuit 
l^  forced  marches  of  Pzinoe  Fe- 
roeeshah,  and  vnth  the  force  under 
Bri«dier  Showers,  C.B.,  whieh  poi^ 
sued  the  rebel  Tantia  lV»pee  to  hii 
capture.  After  all  this  work,  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Corporal  Shaw  leoeived  amedal 
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for  good  oondnot  and  long  aervioe. 
And  now,  bare  he  is,  still  doing 
good  seryice,  and,  we  trost,  wiU 
Ictag  oontinne  to  do  so,  an  honour 
to  uie  aervioe  and  the  corps  which 
has  provided  for  him  aftcn:  all  his 
labours.  Strange  good  luok— this 
man  never  received  a  wound,  in 
spite  of  all  his  perils  I 

Success  to  Captain  Walter's  be- 
ncYolant  scheme  1  No  doubt  he 
feels  amply  rewarded  for  all  his 


trouble  and  anxiettes  by  the  esta- 
blished success  of  his  undertaldng, 
for  throughout  his  entire  career  he 
has  given  proof  of  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, the  purest  dismterestedness 
and  Christian  charity ;  but  what- 
ever honour  the  country  can  bestow 
should  certainl  jr  not  be  denied  to  tibe 
man  who  devised  and  established 
the  means  of  providing  for  her  dis- 
charged ^d  disc^bled  Boldiem, 


TWO  DEOEMBEB  VISIONS. 

01  FIERCELT  and  iasdy  the  north  wind  Ib  blowing 
Acroas  the  wild  waten  that  bow  to  its  sway, 
And  steadily  onward  the  tide  U  fast  flowing, 
And  swiftly  is  fading  the  short  winter  day. 
The  breakers  are  roarinff  in  melody  frantio 

Around  the  cmel  rooks  that  are  hidden  b^ow, 
As  I  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  solemn  Atlantic, 
And  think  of  Deeember  a  twelvemonth  ago ! 

O I  my  oneen,  if  the  bunt  fifom  my  heart  in  its  passion 

Can  follow  the  tempest  acioss  the  salt  sea, 
Though  it  oomes  in  a  ragoed  and  vehement  fashion, 

I  cannot  but  set  its  wua  utterance  free  ! 
I  am  all  alone  here,  and  the  sting  of  my  sadness 

Jm  bitterest  when  the  dear  dnam  of  we  past 
Biases  out  in  its  glitter  of  beautiM  gUdneff, 

And  blasei'HMi  me  l«-but  a  moment  to  Issi 

The  snow  Is  flist  lUUng,  the  sea-binii  are  oalllQg, 

White,  white  on  the  waves  Is  the  gleam  of  the  Ibami 
And  the  darkness  of  night,  in  its  tenor  appalling, 

Snolotes  the  steamer  that's  labouring  hefOSt 
Yet  amid  the  fierce  din  of  the  tempest  my  viirioQ 

Jb  fixed  on  a  picture  it  lights  on  afkr 
With  an  ocean  oetween  ;  and  I  smile  in  derislQii 

Of  my  fblly,  for  looking  in  vain  for  a  siar. 

In  the  dark  hidden  heavcQ  X  oan  but  remember 

How  the  stars  shone  in  Bngland— so  vividly  shone 
On  the  dear  frosty  nights  of  an  English  DeeembeTi 

Whioh  was  summer  to  me  but  *  a  twelvemonth  agone ;' 
How  tbev  shone  on  the  garden,  whoso  oohoes  leplving, 

Qave  oaek  the  waits  mnsic  that  rang  tram  the  ball. 
Where  to  eadenoes  sweetest  fait  girls  were  fiuit  Aying, 

And  I  had  fbr  nartoer  the  Queen  d  the  Ball  1 

Ah  I  hazel  eyes,  brilliant  as  diamonds  of  story ; 

Ah  1  face  of  all  faces  the  dearest  to  me. 
Set  in  golden-brown  locks  that  may  wcdl  be  your  glory, 

I  see  you  amid  the  wild  din  of  the  sea. 
I  see  you,  and  feel  the  keen  edge  of  the  anguish 

That  more  than  the  snowstorm  is  chilling  my  heart. 
And  yet  111  not  snjGTer  all  hope  thus  to  languish. 

For  perchance  our  next  visions  may  not  be  apart. 


W.B. 


HER  lips  to  mine  dang  eloae 
In  ftU  uoDy  of  del^t, 
All  paiBiaii-puc  as  the  loas 

She  wore  in  her  brenat  that  night 
Hpt  face,  in  its  tcarfiil  pain. 

Looked  sa  pitiful-wbite  and  feir 
Ab  a  lily  wet  with  nun. 
In  the  night  of  her  looaen'd  hair. 

CliMcr  and  cluaer  jet, 

Knoirinfi:  the  end  was  nigh, 
With  a  wild  and  Beiw  regret, 

And  exceeding  bitter  cry, 
I  held  her  in  that  lart  tias— 

Hy  own,  that  ahould  have  been ; 
My  own  that  wna  nnd  ia. 

Though  another  stand  between. 


Thoqgh  anoUierhave  bmghtlier  for  gold , 

My  love :  nnd  for  greed  of  gain 
A  mother  her  child  bAve  sold 

As  a  slave  in  aold  to  the  chain. 
I  held  her  while  tboee  liut  aanda 

Ban  thnmgh,  nnd  we  needs  must  [Mtft, 
And  hands  must  be  k»aed  fran  himila. 

And  hevt  mnat  be  torn  fnxa  heart. 

I  held  her  till,  by-and-bv, 

I  knew,  as  I  watched  her  ftce, 
'Twere  bettor  that  we  ahonld  die 

In  the  trwooD  of  that  last  embrace 
Than  live,  as  ifmoina  to  do, 

Now  the  light  of  life  ia  gone. 
All  the  dull,  ncy  fatote  thiongh, 

A  wearyfiil  life  alone. 


To  the  other^in  ahameless  greed 

Sell  Mammon  their  child  for  a  wife- 
Alone — for  loo  well  I  know 

Kever  more  woman's  lips  shall  smite. 
Though  the  years  may  oome  and  so. 
My  lipa,  that  hen  seared  to-ni^L 
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J«roDi  cUme  nqjoDdfl  to  diLms ; 

With  the  wind  iccordml  blendj, 
^  ttu  SDpt;  wooda  It  nok. 
All!  bun  Ibe  dilvli«  ilctt. 
Or  amciB  bm  the  dtj  itnct 
Dtal]  loomliif  Umucb  ike  Ducted  window  | 

Aji  with  bright  Anroni  glow, 

puUi^Kd, 
GUltCD  uotlc  l«  ud  BUW, 

GoIlHdead. 
Bo  the  cold  ud  paUHd  (ulh. 
WaIui  (o  «tnsfe  nnwoDWd  ndrlh, 


j  On  thie  happy  CfaildiBU  Udft 

I     In  lla  pMce,  end  lulrtli,  and  glidiaa 

Jd  (betr  wnnwi  m*T  th«  «d 
,  Snthediy 


(ya  the  lolling  globe  dlapoi'd, 
FiDd  Ite  limit  of  iheli  pAhi, 

In  (he  huDgerlDg  ol  the  hrtn  for  luou 
llealh  the  Gplill  of  the  Time 

We  bave  wionght, 
A>  the  lmx±  la  bright  with  rime 

In  {hue  pegH  it  ImpreA^d 


UbrigbtDc 
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A»  an  etrnat  of  good-wlU, 

Yew  by  year, 
rhns  <mr  (^ristmu  Imtm  w«  fill ; 

DrawiDg  near 
Tlnia»  in  heart  to  hearts  we  know 
Will  with  qokkm/d  pleaaare  glow 
O'er  our  pktnrea  and  ovr  ionff, 
And  each  tale  that  mirth  proloogi. 
Or  gema  the  drooping  ejeUd  with  a  tear. 

Ab  an  earnest,  let  ss  own* 

Furthermore 
Of  oar  lense  of  Undnesi  shown 

O^er  and  o'er; 
Of  onr  gratttode  to  an, 
Whom  thns  gladly  we  recall. 
To  the  IHends  who,  cloee  and  near. 
With  their  ■nllM  oor  labonn  obeer,  *^    *' 
Andtheimlaiownth(niaandsthrQBginge?^ahor& 

Nor  to  thoia  who  in  oor  ranks, 


Bmrely  toU.  be  gndged  onr  Ihanki 
Jiist]y  dne;. 


Gentle  ladies,  gifted  men. 
Grasping  pendl,  wielding  pc^ 
Tracking  fandea.  IrlB4yright, 
Giving  pleasore,  helping  right, 
Amept  the  gratefttl  thoog^ta  we  tender  yoix 

And  a  parting  sentence  now 

Ere  we  dose; 
Onoe  again  the  holly  bong!h 

Brightly  i^owa 
And  the  mistletoe  is  hong; 
And  the  gates  are  open  swanf^ 
And  the  ynlfr>log  redly  flames, 
There  is  dancing,  there  arp  games, 
And  yonth  with  age  <x«mning»lng  pleasure  kiMw»» 

Bat  tboni^  pleasorea,  ne'er  foiget, 

We  would  find. 
With  onr  dnties,  there  are  yat, 

Intertwined^— 
Dotiea  shaped  to  help  the  lima. 
Shadowed  fortii  in  words  sabUme; 
When  the  sbi  and  woeahall  osmo 
In  God% « gloiy,'  and  His  'peaces' 
And  'good-will'  endrding;  girdle-Ukie^ 
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rriHEBE  is  a  oniTenal  law  of  oom- 
X  pensation  equalising  the  balance 
between  good  and  eyil.  By  the  opera- 
tion df  tms  law  winter  seems  to  oome 
in  for  a  laiger  share  of  pleasores  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  other  seasons,  to 
compensate,  as  it  were,  for  the  darkneiw 
and  dreariness  which  are  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  the  shortness  of  its 
day&  Its  biting  frosts  and  keen  winds 
compel  ns  to  find  onr  chief  solace  within 
doors,  and  to  depend  more  upon  social  in- 
tercourse in  our  homes :  and  though  the 
sportsman  hails  the  advent  of  winter,  and 

*  Where  ftom  their  frozen  nms  mnte  aprlngi 

Four  oat  the  river's  gradual  tide ; 
Shrilly  the  gkaters'  iron  ringi 
And  Toices  fill  the  woodland  side;'* 

and  many  a  sledge  invites  the  young 
and  fair  to  traverse  across  a  world  of 
frozen  snow  with  noiseless  speed,  yet 
the  majority  look  for  recreation  and 
amusement  at  home  rather  than  abroad ; 
and  the  long  winter  evenings,  in  which 
we  gather  round  the  fire,  and  talk  oar- 
selves  out  with  familiar  friends,  or  listen 
to  oft-told  tales  of  interest,  dwell  longer 
in  the  memory,  and  sink  deeper  into 
the  heart  than  any  other  passages  of 
our  childhood  or  riper  years.  In  winter 
our  thoughts,  like  our  steps,  are  more 
circumscribed,  and  we  naturally  turn 
for  solace  and  entertainment  to  the 
social  circle  of  our  own  homes ;  and 
in  proportion  to  our  appreciation  of 
this  Idnd  of  life  our  sympathies  are 
*  Longfellow. 


quickened.  We  fed  the  cbann  of  each 
other's  society,  and  are  brought  mofre 
closely  together.  Heart  speaks  to  heart, 
as  voice  answers  to  voice ;  and  we  suffer 
the  diving-bell  to  go  down  into  our  hearts^ 
and  to  raise  up  from  their  hidden  deptha 
the  precious  gifts  of  sympathy  and  knve. 
Many  a  one  who  is  apt  to  nurse  hiaown 
sorrow  in  forgetfolneas  of  othen  ia 
aroused  to  a  deeper  interest  in  bis  fellow- 
creatures  by  the  mere  feet  of  his  beings 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  them, 
and  the  glow  which  is  reflected  fitm 
one  kind  and  loving  &ee  kindles  a 
corresponding  waimth  in  others  who 
are  brought  within  its  genial  lufluflaee. 
At  Christmas,  which  is  in  England  the 
most  festive  time  of  the  year,  as  liie 
'jour  de  I'an'  is  in  Frsnoe,  brotheriy 
randness,  and  a  desire  to  make  othens 
glad  and  happy,  seem  to  pervade  and 
occupy  every  heart.  The  poorest  cot- 
tage welcomes  the  festival  with  decora- 
tions of  bay  and  holly ;  itnd  the  cheerfoT 
blaze  well  ezpressos  the  gladness  that 
reigns  everywnere*  and  the  hospitality 
which  all  are  ready  to  give  acooiding  to 
their  meana  Though  many  of  its 
andent  customs  have  passed  away,  and 
are  known  only  to  antiquaries,  yet  the 
spirit  remains  tiie  same,  and  Christmas- 
tmie  is  still  the  season  when  parenta 
and  children  gather  round  the  fireside 
where  the  old  grow  young  again  in  the 
recollection  of  past  times  whose  memory 
never  dies.  The  same  games,  the  same 
lighting  up  of  the  old  haQ,  the  samedeoo- 
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rations  are  cairied  on  though  other  gene- 
rations perform  the  time-bononred  ser- 
vice, ana '  the  old  give  place  to  the  yoang.' 
It  was  not  long  since  that  in  the 
ancient  Hall  of  Bedland,  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  the  Christmas  £»- 
tivities  were  kept  up  with  the  true 

Sirit  of  the  olden  time.  The  Lord  of 
adiand  was  one  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  and  the  iSunily  name  had 
become  a  household  word  throughout 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  Thetmdition 
of  great  and  noble  acts,  of  kind  and 
generous  deeds,  surrounded  that  race 
which  still  preserved  its  immunity  from 
the  vices  of  the  age.  At  the  time  to 
which  we  refer  children  and  grand- 
cliildren  of  all  ages  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  keep  Christmas,  and  tiie  first 
thing  which  concerned  them  was  to 
make  such  preparation  as  the  occasion 
required.  It  was  not  often,  certainly 
not  for  manv  years,  that  there  had  been 
such  a  gathering.  Sons  had  returned 
fipom  India;  married  daughters  had 
persuaded  their  husbands  m  visit  the 
old  place  once  again  at  Christmas ;  and 
rich  and  poor  were  welcome,  and  every 
one  was  made  glad  according  to  his 
need.  The  Lord  of  Bedland  was  not 
one  of  those  who  oared  only  to  make 
people  happy  in  bis  own  way.  He  tried 
to  find  out  what  might  be  the  bias  of 
bis  guests,  and  then  his  study  was  to 
make  them  happy  according  to  that 
bias.  So  it  happened  that  all  were 
gathered  together  under  that  roof— all, 
at  least,  that  death  had  spared — and  yet 
even  they  were  not  altogether  forgotten 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  survivors. 

To  do  fitting  honour  to  Christmas 
was  the  one  endeavour  of  all  in  that 
united  household.  The  first  thing  was 
to  collect  together  sufficient  materials. 
The  house,  and  the  ohuroh,  which  ad- 
joined it,  were  to  be  decorated,  and  a 
committee  of  taste  was  appointed  to 
decide  how  it  should  be  done.  A  large 
quantity  of  evergreens  was  brought  in ; 
a  libenU  supply  df  needles  and  coarse 
thread,  of  webbing,  and  cord,  and  wire, 
of  gum-water  and  brushes,  oi  flour,  and 
flour  of  brimstone,  and  everlasting  was 
laid  in;  and  two  large  rooms  m  the 
attics  were  given  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
became  the  scene  of  much  amusement. 
Some  were  appointed  to  out  off  and 
to  collect  in  baskets  the  best  leaves  of 
common  laurel  and  bay,  of  holly,  Por- 
tugal laurel,  and  ivy ;  and  a  separate 
bii^et  was  devoted  to  each,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  what 
was  required.  Others,  who  belonged  to 
Ibe  sewing  department,  having  provided 
themseWes  with  scissors  and  gloves, 
took  a  long  roll  of  webbing,  such  as 


upholsterers  use  in  making  chairs,  and 
began  to  sew  on  it,  with  stout  coarse 
thread,  laurel  and  holly  leaves,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  webbing 
and  form  a  continuous  wreath  of  ever- 
greens. This  was  done  by  sewing  the 
leaves  on  in  groups  of  three,  the  bases 
of  the  leaves  touching,  but  the  pointe 
diverging  fromeach  other  and  sprcMiding 
in  a  fan-like  shape.  These  rows  or 
groups  were  repeated  again  and  again 
until  about  twelve  inches  of  the  webbing 
were  covered  by  leaves  of  one  particular 
kind.  The  same  operation  was  per- 
formed with  the  holly,  and  then  again 
with  the  laurel,  so  that  they  alternated 
throughout  the  whole  length.  The 
eflect  was  very  good,  and  the  crinkled 
holly  oontrasted  beautifully,  with  the 
smooth  and  even  surface  of  the  laureL 
Bunches  of  ivy-berries  were  then  dipped 
into  gum-water  and  afterwards  into 
flour  or  flour  of  brimstone^  according  to 
the  colour  that  was  required,  and  then 
fastened  here  and  there  with  thread  or 

Eins.  The  same^an  was  adopted  with 
oily-berries.  When  these  wreaths 
were  completed  another  detachment 
eame  with  gum-botUes  and  brushes  and 
smeared  the  leaves  over,  which  had  the 
eflect  of  permaneiitlv  glazing  them,  so 
as  to  increase  the  biSliancy  of  their 
colour,  and  of  preserving  them  from 
decay.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
long  they  retained  an  appearance  of 
fre&ness  by  this  process.  When  these 
wreaths  were  dry  they  were  taken  to 
the  church  and  twined  round  the  capi- 
tals, or  round  the  pillars,  and  the  eflect 
of  tiiem  was  very  beautiful  as  they  lay 
flat  against  the  stone-work  and  were 
yet  so  ftilL  Similar  wreaths  were  made 
of  tlie  long  shoots  of  fir  and  leaves  of 
the  box-tree.  These  were  used  where 
finer  lines  were  required  on  the  panels 
of  the  font  and  pulpit,  and  along  tiie 
moiddings  of  the  old  screen  which 
separated  the  mortuary  chapel  finom  the 
chancel.  They  were  fastened  on  with 
needle-points  or  pins,  and  were  entwined 
with  boUy-berries  strung  together  like 
beads,  or  with  bunches  of  everlastings 
of  various  colours,  white,  red,  yellow, 
and  lilac.  The  organ  gallery  was  also 
ornamented  with  the  broad  bands  of 
holly  and  laurel,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  panels  small  wreaths  of  everlastings 
were  intersected  by  crosses  of  JgJ^^^^ 
leaves  glazed  with  gunwwater.  These 
wreaths  of  everlastings  were  made  by 
forming  a  circle  of  hay,  which  was 
boTmd  over  another  of  tiiin  wire,  and 
upon  this  the  everlastings  were  fastened. 
The  green  leaves,  which  covered  thin 
strips  of  wood,  intersected  the  wreaths 
and  contrasted  well  with  the  fiowers. 

B  a 
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The  chaDoel  aich  was  deeomted  by  foar 
long  wreaths  of  a  different  kind  to  any 
of  those  which  have  been  already  de- 
acrihed.  They  were  made  atinply 
enough,  by  tying  short  kngtha  of  ever- 
greens on  a  rope,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
ope,  and  saggost  nothing  but  poen. 
These  were  made  of  two  different 
lengths,  and  were  all  fastened  from  aboTo 
the  key-stone  of  the  ardi  and  then 
looped  up,  one  on  either  side,  to  ttie 
oapitals,  and  the  others  below,  so  that 
they  had  tlie  appearance  of  festoons, 
through  wliich  the  deeomttons  oi  the 
ohanoel  might  be  seen.  Above  the 
chanoel  areh  a  text, 'Glory  to  Qod  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,'  was  formed 
by  white  everlastings  <ma  blue  gnmnd, 
which  was  executed  thus : — A  piece  of 
deal  board,  not  too  thick,  was  covered  with 
blue  paper ;  letters  were  traoed  upon  it 
with  wuite  chalk,  and  on  these  white 
everlastings  were  fastened  with  pins  or 
noedle-points  hammered  into  the  wood. 
When  finished  it  was  wedged  op  in  its 
proper  place.  A  similar  device  ran 
aluug  over  the  xeredos,  below  tiie  east 
window.  The  legend  was, '  Unto  ns  a 
child  is  bom,'  and  it  was  exeonted  in 
the  same  manner,  with  red  everlastings 
ou  a  white  ground,  and  with  Maltese 
orosaes  at  either  end  of  the  legend, 
eom]>os6d  of  yellow  everlastings.  The 
tipper  part  of  the  reredos  was  orna- 
mented with  quatiefoUa,  sunk  deep  into 
tlte  akbastcT  of  which  it  was  formed. 
The  quatrefoils  were  fitted  with  movable 
buardd,  which  were  covered  with  white 
paper,  ornamented  with  crosses  of  rod 
cverlastingg.  The  mortuary  chi^l  was 
not  forgotten,  but  gave  abundant  proof 
thnt  the  old  adage,  *  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind,'  did  not  hold  good  at  Bedland. 

The  decorations  of  the  church  and 
pchool  having  been  completed,  the  old 
hall  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of 
every  one.  They  one  and  all  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  devising  and 
executing  evexy  new  device  thftt  could 
be  conceived.  Cyphers,  monograms,  and 
mottoes  abonndeci;  and  not  one  member 
of  the  family,  and  scarcely  anv  of  the 
household  was  overlooked.  The  hall 
itself  was  a  quaint  place :  in  height  it 
occupied  two  stories— the  ground-floor 
and  the  one  above.  It  was  panelled 
with  oak  about  half  way  up,  and  the 
remainder  was  of  stone  without  white- 
wash or  plaster.  A  flat  roof  of  wood, 
with  heavy  beams  and  large  bosses,  was 
lighted  by  large  windows  to  the  east, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  clerestory.  A 
long  gallery  ran  along  at  one  end.  and 
opposite  to  it  was  a  kind  of  canopy  in 
w(X)d,  overhanging  the  principal  seat  iu 
tiie  ceil  Ire  of  a  long  row  of  benches. 


in  front  of  which  stood  a  wsmivw  table, 
whidi  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall.    Goatii-of-«rms,  crests,  sad  flsflttoes 
fanned  the  chief  ornament  of  this  quaint 
baronial  halt    Oar  friends  wisely  sof- 
fered  themselves  to  be  guided  hr  the 
architecture  of  the  place,  and  made  all 
their  decQiations  subservient  to  iL  £vsr- 
greens  deeorated,  but  did  Aot  obscure 
the  co«ts-of-anns;  and  all  the  cyphers 
and  BMoagrams,  which  were  exeeoted 
in  everlas^ngs  of  differant  colours  on  a 
coloured  or  white  ground,  framed  by 
evergieeBS,  served  to  heighten,  not  to 
mar,  the  peculiarities  of  the  okl 
Coronas  of  evagreens  and  beniei 
from  the  bosses  in  the  ceiling, 
lighted  up  tike  haU  to  perfection;  while 
a  cornice  of  green  leaves  sunaomited 
the  oak  pand,  sod  was  carried  down 
the  angles.     Bat  the  chief  point,  the 
centre  of  all  attraeti<m,  was  the  oanoiiy 
which  overhang  the  seat  of  hoooor, 
which  the  Lotd  of  Bedland  ooeo^ned. 
surroonded   fay   his   diildren,    gmnd- 
childi«n,  household,  and  depmdaiits. 
It  was  on  this  that  they  lavished  aJl 
their  caie  and  ingenoity.    Bent  opon 
giving  honour  to  whom  honour  was  due, 
the  top  of  the  canopy,  whieh  projected 
aboat  tibree  feet,  and  whidb  was  richly 
carved,  was  decorated  with  wreaths  and 
festoons  of  green  leaves,  and  thin  lines 
oi  leaves    and   hemes    foUowed   the 
mouldings.     Inside   the  family  arms 
were  painted  on  a  shield,  and  the  mono- 
gram of  the  revered  owner  of  the  hall 
was  beautifblly  devised,  and  executed 
in  white  everiastings  on  a  dark-hhie 
ground  within  a  frame  of  holly  leaves 
and  berries,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  legend  whidi  is  the 
motto  of  a  noble  house :  *  Ood's  provi- 
dence is  mv  inheritance.' 

'WheiL  the  long  table  was  amply 
provided  with  provisions,  and  tiie  mole 
fomily  assembled  at  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  the  ancient  hall  was 
Ughted,  irith  its  coroDas  of  evergreens 
and  silver  sconces  against  the  wall,  it 
was  a  cheering  eight  that  will  alwa3rs  be 
treasured  up  in  the  memocy.  Later  in 
the  evening  the  whole  household  were 
assembled  to  receive  at  their  master's 
hands  the  Christmas  presents  which 
had  been  provided  with  so  much  care 
and  forethought.  No  one  was  foigotten, 
and  every  one  found  that  no  pains  had 
been  qiared  to  ascertain  and  proeore 
what  was  most  needed ;  and  they  one 
and  all  looked  forward  to  the  hall  which, 
it  was  announced,  was  to  take  place  en 
New  Year's  Eve,  vdien  the  tenantry 
and  BeighbouTB  were  invited  to  mate 
with  them  in  welcoming  the  oomiug 
year  in  the  old  hall  of  Bedlmnd  Manor. 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE  OVER  THE  WATER. 


By  Mabk  Lsicon« 


SHORTLY  after  the  opening  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  in  1817,  a  number 
ei  moderate-flized  houses,  intended  for 
pii'vate  residences,  sprung  up  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  haye  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  this  day.  They 
were  soon  tenanted  by  persons  -Who  let 
them  out  in  lodgings,  and  who  them- 
selyes,  not  infrequently,  occupied  the 
kitchen  and  the  attics,  thus  contriving 
to  live  rent-free,  and  occasionally 
making  a  small  addition  to  their  in- 
comes. 

The  heads  of  houses  were  rarely  seen 
except  at  early  mom  and  dewy  eve,  being 
generally  engaged  at  some  employment 
in  the  city,  or  at  the  nei^bouring 
wharjb  and  manufactories.  They  were 
rarely  recognised  in  connection  with 
their  homes,  which  were  associated  more 
immediately  with  their  helpmates ;  and 
Mr.  John  Morgan,  principal  messenger 
at  a  liombard  Street  banking-house, 
was  really  nobody  at  No.  13,  Goburg 
Street,  although  he  paid  the  rent,  taxes, 
and  water-rates.  No ;  it  was  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan who  exercised  all  the  patronage 
of  that  establishment,  and  received  all 
the  homage  of  the  yendors  of  milk 
and  butter,  butcher's  meat,  bread  and 
grocery,  green  and  foreign. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  a  capital  manager, 
as  her  house  was  inyaiiably  the  picSire 
of  tidiness.  Windows  which  shone  eyen 
in  a  fog ;  a  door-step  so  white  that  a 
printer's  devil — ^proyerbially  the  most 
reckless  of  mortals — would  haye  walked 
tip-toe  to  the  knooker  or  glittering  bell- 
pull;  blinds  and  curtains  as  spotless 
as  they  could  be  in  London, — all  pro- 
cUdmed  the  exemplary  housewife.  All 
their  rooms  were  let  fiimished-~cQm'* 
fortably  furmshed;  and  neither  chair 
nor  sofa  gaye  out  the  odour  of  hay- 
bands,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
those  ornaments  of  genteel  lodgings. 
Substantiality  was  the  pervading  cfust- 
racter  of  Mrs.  Morgan's  furniture,  from 
parlour  to  garret,  and  there  was  nearly 
as  much  tmiber  in  her  four-posters  as 
in  the  beams  and  joists  of '  the  builder's 
house,'  In  which  she  lived. 

Ker  parlours  were  occupied  b^  twin 
brothers,  who  were  twin  clerks  m  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Siamese  were 
not  more  attached  than  Saul  and  Jona- 
than Black.  They  rose  at  the  same 
hour;  were  hungry,  thirsty,  sleepy  at 
the  same  moment ;  and,  as  >Irs.  Morgan 
once  said, '  they  was,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  no  more  trouble  than  one  person. 


though  they  paid  double  rent'  We  shall 
haye  a  little  more  to  do  with  them, 
but'  we  will  pass  up  to  the  first  floor, 
rented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snidberry. 

Mrs.  Snidberry  was  exceedingly  clever 
at  mending  lace  and  taking  up  dropped 
stitches  in  silk  stockings,  realizing 
thereby  a  very  acceptable  income. 
Sniddy,  as  she  called  her  husband,  was 
a  clerk  to  Madame  Delafone — the  court 
milliner,  as  Mrs.  Sniddy  always  in- 
formed you, — but^  of  course,  in  that 
capacity,  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  Bank  of  Englanders,  who  always 
spoke  of  Sniddy  as  the  milliner's  book- 
keeper. The  Snidberrys  were  good- 
natured  people,  and  took  small  onence 
at  the  pretentiousness  of  the  parlours ; 
though  Sniddy  would  now  and  then 
look  in  at  the  Bank  of  England  when 
passing,  to  get  change  for  a  fiye-pound 
note  from  Saul  or  Jonathan  (who  were 
pay-clerks),  and  indicate  some  doubt  as 
to  the  respectability  of  the  Bemk  by 
ringing  each  coin  on  the  counter,  after 
weighing  it  on  the  end  of  his  finger. 
We  shall  haye  to  return  to  the  first-floor 
presently,  and  must  ascend  to  the  rooms^ 
oyerhead,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Melyille 
and  her  daughter  Coxa. 

Mrs.  Melville  was  an  actress  at  the 
Goburg  Theatre,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  respectability  and  fame.  A  more 
quiet,  lady-like  person  than  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville could  not  be  desired  for  a  lodger ; 
and  as  for  her  little  daughter,  Cora, 
she  might  be  described  as  '  an  angel  in 
the  house,'  so  pretty,  cheerful,  and  well- 
behayed  was  Boe  at  aU  times.  Cora  was 
just  twelve  years  old. 

Mrs.  Melville  had  acqm'red  consider- 
able reputation  in  the  provinces ;  and 
as  her  benefits  had  been  largely  patro- 
nised, she  was  known  to  haye  saved 
money ;  and  her  success  in  London  jus- 
tified the  expectation  that  she  would 
soon  attain  a  very  remunerative  posi- 
tion in  her  arduous  profession.  She 
always  walked  to  and  m>m  the  theatre, 
whatever  the  weather,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  her  professional  duties, 
either  in  study  at  home  or  in  reheaising 
or  acting  on  the  stage,  she  employed 
herself,  as  Mrs.  Morgan  said,  *  in  making 
or  mending  for  herself  and  little  Cora,' 
so  that  a  more  industrious,  commend- 
able woman  than  Mrs.  Melville  could 
not  be  found  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water. 

She  had  now  and  then  a  professional 
yisitor,  and  almost  a  daily  one  in  Mr 
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Beaben  Reynolds,  who  occapied  the 
ftont  attic  He  was  a  young  man  about 
two-ana-twenty,  a  portrait-painter]  by 
profeflsion — ^bnt  he  had  evidently  mis- 
taken his  vocation.  Originally  appren- 
ticed to  a  house-painter,  he  had  aspired 
to  signboards ;  and  from  a  small  amount 
of  success  in  that  line,  had  believed  in 
his  capacity  to  pourtray  'the  human 
face  divine.  He  made  a  verv  limited 
income  by  his  profession,  and  that  prin- 
dpally  derivable  from  his  good  fortune 
in  being  appointed  punter  in  ordinary 
to  a  public-nouse  poitrait-dab.  Reuben 
was,  nevertheless,  a  very  temperate, 
abstemious  young  man,  never  yielding 
to  bibical  indulgences,  except  in  the 
wsv  of  business,  upon  club  nights.  He 
had  the  knack  of  aitching  a  likeness ; 
and  that  was  all  satisfiictory  to  his  un- 
artistic  patrons.  Besides,  he  was  always 
liberal  with  ^Id  chains,  pins,  brooches, 
and  finger-nngs;  and  his  waistcoats 
were  more  divereified  in  pattern  than 
any  'other  of  the  portrait-dub  artists, 
who  generally  limited  themselves  to  an 
unvarying  brilliant  yellow. 

Reuben  Reynolds  had  also  taught 
himself  the  violin ;  and  it  was  to  im- 
part this  knowledge  of  the  gay  science 
to  Cora  that  made  him  such  a  fremient 
visitor  to  the  second  floor.  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville had  no  capacity  for  music;  but 
Oora  was  exceedingly  apt  in  catching  a 
tune,  and,  having  a  very  sweet  voice, 
her  mother  had  long  debated  with  her- 
self upon  the  propriety  of  having  her 
taught  to  sing  and  play.  But  she  had 
one  great  fear — a  fear  not  uncommon 
with  persons  of  her  profession— she 
feared  lest  the  cultivation  of  this  accom- 
plishment might  give  Cora  a  taste 
for  the  stage ;  and  she  knew,  from  her 
own  experience  and  observation,  what 
an  undesirable  pursuit  that  would  be 
for  one  as  sensitive  and  beautiful  as 
Cora.  She  remembered  what  disappoint- 
ment, humiliation,  and  insult  had  beset 
her  own  early  youth  (and  she  had  been 
nursed  almost  upon  the  stage);  and 
although  chastity,  charity,  and  good- 
ness in  all  shapes  may  be  found  in  the 
green-room  of  a  theatre,  there  also  were 
many  vices — many  temptations.  No; 
she  would  not  have  had  Cora  an  actress 
for  twenty  times  her  own  success. 

As  Mrs.  Melville's  engagements  had 
hitherto  compelled  her  to  be  continu- 
ally moving  from  town  to  town,  Cora 
had  not  received  any  very  regular  in- 
struction, as  the  charges  of  a  boarding- 
school  were  more  than  could  have  been 
honestly  incurred,  as  at  the  best  the 
general  actor's  income  is  precarious. 
Reuben  Reynolds,  therefore,  found  a 
pupil  also  in  the  art  of  writing  and  the 


science  of  arithmetic,  and  so  he  came 
to  love  Cora  with  a  brother's  love,  which 
stood  her  in  good  stead  in  the  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor^n  slept  in  the 
back  attic  :  fortunate  mdeed  were  their 
lodgers  in  having  two  such  worthy 
people  to  provide  for  them.  Exact  in 
all  their  dealings,  no  petty  advantages, 
pilferings,  or  contentions  ever  disturbed 
the  internal  economy  of  No.  13,  Coburg 
Street ;  and  had  Asmodeus  lifted  off  the 
roof  of  that  humble  dwelling-house,  he 
would  have  declared  it  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Happy  Family.  But, 
as  old  Captdet  says — 

*  AU  things  that  we  onkdned  festivil 
Tarn  from  their  office  to  black  faneral, 
Onr  instmments  to  melanchol j  bells, 
Oar  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  bridal  feast,         1", 
Oar  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change. 
Oar  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  bridal  corae. 
And  all  things  diange  them  to  the  contraiy  ;* 

and  Mrs.  Morgan's  was  to  be  a  house 
of  mourning.  Mrs.  Melville  fell  sick- 
sick  unto  death.  As  she  became  con- 
scious of  her  danger,  her  affliction  was 
very  pitiable  to  witness.  It  was  not 
from  the  fear  of  death,  or  from  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  life,  that  her  sorrow 
proceeded.  Had  she  had  a  husband  to 
whose  care  she  could  have  confided  her 
beloved  child,  the  g^ve  would  have 
claimed  no  victory,,  and  death  would 
have  had  no  sting. 

But  to  leave  Cora  alone,  friendless, 
without  one  relative  to  nurture  her  ana 
guide  her,  was  indeed  to  make  the  final 
parting  terrible.  The  poor  actress, 
through  all  the  changes  of  her  stranee 
profession,  had  never  been  unmindml 
of  the  ,One  who  careth  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  and  comfort  was  to 
come  to  her  now  that  she  most  needed 
it.  Good  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  had  tal^n  counsel  together, 
and  the  mother's  heart  was  quieted  by 
the  assurance  that  her  child  should  be 
unto  them  as  a  daughter  so  long  as 
they  were  spared  to  live.  From  the 
hour  that  that  assurance  was  given,  a 
peaceful  calm  came  to  the  dying  woman, 
and  she  would  talk  to  Cora  of  the  solemn 

garting  which  was  at  hand,  and  of  the 
appy  meeting  which  was  to  be  beyond 
the  grave. 

Mrs.  Melville  had  never  spoken  of 
her  husband  as  of  one  dead — ^nor,  in- 
deed, as  of  one  living;  but  now  that 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  beoome,  as  it  were, 
the  future  mother  of  Cora,  she,  with 
many  painful  efforts,  told  what  fol- 
lows : — 

When  Mrs.  Melville  was  eighteen — 
she  was    Clarissa    B  then — her 
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Xather,  mother,  and  herself  were  mem- 
bers of  a  small  jnovincial  company. 
Prom  her  earliest  years  she  had  been 
engaged  in  a  theatre ;  and,  though  her 
iNurents  were  well-oonducted  people,  she 
■tiad  imbibed  all  her  ideas  of  life  and  its 
iutLes  from  the  artificial  world  in  which 
ihe  had  lived.  Love  and  marriage 
were  always  on  her  lips  and  in  her  ears, 
•and  she  necessarily  re^;arded  those  con- 
ditions of  life  as  the  pnncipal  objects  for 
attainment. 

At  that  time  a  young  man  joined  the 
<$ompany,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Melville,  and,  though  frequently  twitted 
with  the  assumption  of  tliis  name^  he 
always  asserted  it  to  be  his  real  one. 
He  was  gentle,  manly  in  his  manners 
and  conversation,  a  very  fiur  actor,  and 
jpoBseesed  of  a  much  better  wardrobe 
than  usually  bebngs  to  young  aspi- 
rants for  histrionic  honours.  He  was 
well  received,  out  of  the  theatre^  by 
the  men  in  the  various  towns  visited  by 
the  company,  but  bis  convivial  (qualities 
•often  led  blm  into  excesses  which  ren- 
-dered  him  rather  unpopular  with  the 
jnore  respectable  inhabitants.  Altera 
time,  his  attentions  to  Miss  B^-^  be- 
•came  i4)parent  to  every  one  in  the 
theatre ;  and  at  last  the  parents  of  Cla- 
jiasa  remonstrated  with  their  daughter, 
iuid  also  with  Melville.  The  offending 
admirer  protested  against  the  assump- 
tion of  the  parents,  and  promijaed  to  be 
more  guarded  in  his  conduct  for  the 
future ;  and  so  the  matter  appeared  to 
.rest  Bat  the  young  man  had  con- 
ceived a  passion,  which  he  believed  to 
he  love,  for  Clarissa,  and— there  is 
jiothiufi^  new  or  strange  in  the  story 
— she  nad  g^ven  him  her  heart.  The 
teaching  of  the  stage  now  came  into 
^practice.  The  cruel  parents  were  to 
£e  deceived;  secret  notes,  clandestine 
meetings  were  to  console  the  lovers 
xintil  an  elopement  and  marriage 
brought  the  usncd  denouement 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B refused  to  con- 

.tinue  members  of  the  same  company  as 
their  undutiftil  daughter  and  treacherous 
«on-in-law;  but  tne  manager  would 
not  accept  their  resignation,  and  dis- 
missed the  youthfrd  offenders  to  find  an 
engagement  elsewhere.  This  was  not 
Tery  difficult  of  accomplishment,  as 
Mias  B—  had  already  made  some 
Jioise  in  her  profession,  and  '  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Melville  (late  Miss  Clarissa  B — )' 
iBoon  occupied  a  separate  line  in  the 
Wis  of  the  Birmingham  theatre. 

The  young  couple  might  have  lived 
happilv  and  prosjperously ;  but  soon 
jkAer  the  birth  of  Cora  (Pizarro  was 
then  the  rage)  Melville  became  so 
linegular  in  his  habits  that  dismissal 


from  the  ttheatre  was  more  than  onoe 
threatened,  whilst  his  behaviour  at 
home  became  violent  and  degprading. 
Mrs.  Melville  bore  with  him  patiently, 
indulgently,  and  only  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments sought  to  reason  with  him,  and 
to  uige  the  abandonment  of  courses 
which  were  producing  ruin  to  him  and 
nnhappiness  to  both.  At  times  be  would 
listen  to  these  *  lectures,'  as  he  called 
them,  in  silence;  at  others  he  would 
display  great  violence  of  temper  and 
object  to  oe  schooled,  and  then  perhaps 
absent  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
coming  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
in  the  theatre  excited  by  drink. 

The  managerial  patience  was  at  last 
exhausted,  and  Mr.  Melville  received 
his  conae — ^unknown,  however,  to  his 
wife.  On  her  return  from  the  theatre 
one  night,  she  found,  as  usual,  her  hus- 
band absent.  She  went  to  her  bed- 
room to  remove  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  the  con- 
tents of  the  drawers  strewn  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  writing-desk,  in  which 
was  kept  the  small  accumulation  of 
their  earnings,  forced  open  and  its  con- 
tents abstracted.  Alarmed,  she  hastened 
down  to  the  landlady  of  the  house,  who 
had  not  gone  to  bed  she  knew,  and 
made  known  the  state  of  matters  above. 

*Then  it's  Mr.  Melville  thafs  done 
it,'  said  the  landlady.  *I  heard  him 
making  a  great  noise  overhead — and 
stay,  here's  a  note  he  left  for  you, 
ma'am.' 

There  were  about  a  dozen  lines,  not 
more,  but  they  told  a  terrible  story — a 
story  that  was  not  to  be  played  out  for 
years.  Melville  was  gone  from  his  wife 
and  chUd  for  ever.  She  had  outlived 
his  liking,  as  he  had  done  hers :  better 
that  they  should  be  free  of  each  other ; 
and  so  he  had  gone,  never  to  return. 
Poor  wife  1  she  loved  him  still  I  loved 
the  &ther  of  her  child,  with  all  'the 
forRivingness  of  woman's  love ! — and  he 
had  left  her  for  ever !  There  was  no 
acting  in  the  drooped  head  and  the 
prostoatei  body,  that  seemed  for  many 
minutes  to  have  parted  with  life  at  the 
cruel  words  which  had  been  just  now 

From  that  time  until  the  day  of  her 
death  Mrs.  Melville  had  heard  nothing 
of  her  wicked  husband.  Nothing,  at 
least,  that  she  revealed,  even  to  her 

Cerous  friend  Mrs.  Morgan ;  but  she 
found  once  on  a  time,  after  Melville's 
departure,  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
which  seemed  to  refer  to  some  great 
wickedness  of  a  son  to  a  father. 

'  That  you  are  my  son,'  a  tremblinff 
hand  had  written,  'is  my  misery  ana 
disgrace.    I  am  only  sustained  by  the 
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kuowfedgo  lini  sll  tiist  hmDm  tkn, 
pfttkRwe,  and  fbibeamioe  oonld  do  Ibr 
four  iMcae,  I  have  done.  I  will  do  no 
more,  as  I  ahoold  oooiider  myself  a 
partner  in  yoor  profligacy  did  I  rapply 
yon  with  the  means  for  its  indulgence. 
God  pardon—'  And  there  the  fmg- 
ment  ended,  and  the  ragged  paper  boro 
smrlaof  fire. 

Mrs.  MelTiIle  felt  her  cheeks  redden 
and  her  brain  throb  as  she  read  those 
terrible  words.  There  was  a  small,  dull 
tn  bnming  in  the  grate,  and  she  placed 
the  fragment  of  a  letter  in  its  oentre, 
and  watohed  the  paper  nntil  it  was  con- 
sumed. 

The  writhig  was  destroyed,  utterly, 
concerted  into  im^pable  dura,  but  its 
meaning  was  impnnted  on  her  memory 
totbe  luways  associated  with  her  hus- 
band and  the  fiither  of  her  child.  It 
would  be  buried  with  her,  nerer  to  be 
read  by  Cora,  to  trouble  her  innocent 
aoul  as  it  had  done  her  own  for  years 
andyears. 

Mrs.  Melyille  died,  and  Cora,  young  as 
she  was,  realized  to  the  full  that  imJIe- 
scribahle  sense  of  isolation  which  comes 
only,  we  belieTB,  at  the  graTe-side  of  a 
mother. 

Little  Oora*b  Kttle  fortune  amounted 
io   something   less    than    a    hundred 

Ckds,  after  payment  of  her  mother's 
nd  expenses,  and  this  sum  Mr.  John 
Morgan  invested  with  his  employers  in 
the  city.  The  girl's  education  was  now 
more  regularly  conducted,  though  Mr. 
Beuben  continued  his  lessons  in  musio 
and  writing  and  such  other  accomplish- 
ments ..as  were  not  taught  at  the  day- 
school  which  Miss  Com  attended.  Mr. 
Beuben  also  'clubbed '  a  trifle  with  the 
Morgans  for  Cora's  weekly  expenses, 
and  would  not  be  denied,  as,  poor  fellow, 
he  too  was  almost  alone  in  the  world, 
and  had  cheated  himself  into  the  idea 
that  Cora  was  his  little  sister.  So  Com 
continued  to  progress  until  she  had 
attained  her  fourteenth  year,  and  then, 
by  the  good  ofllces  of  the  Snidberrys, 
Madame  Delafono,  the  court  milliner, 
was  induced  for 'a  verymodemte  pre- 
mium to  take  Cora  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  noble  art  of  which  she  herself  was 
such  an  accomplished  administmnt. 
Night  and  morning,  therefore^  might 
Mr.  Sniddy  be  seen  walking  to  and  from 
the  great  house  of  business  of  Madame 
Delafone,  the  court  milliner  in  Pall 
Mall,  with  pretty,  graceful  Com  Mel- 
ville on  his  arm,  and  indulging  in  the 
self-deceit  that  the  admiring  passers-by 
believed  her  to  be  his  daughter.  Sniddy 
would  gladly  have  adopted  the  lonely 
giri  had  such  a  recognition  been  of  any 
use  toher,  butoertainconnorant  nephews 


and  nieeea,  on  both  stdes  fhe  wedding 
ring;  kept  Mr.  Sniddy'B  halanee 
few  at  his  hanlnnL 

Com  advanced  mpidly  in  her 
voeatioo,  dtsplayiag  maeh  natmni  taste 
and  capacity,  and  havingwithal  an  easy 
graoefiil  manner  flial  contrasted  rerj 
mvourahly  with  her  leas  gifled  eom- 
panions.  Madame  Ddaftme  did  not  &fl 
to  notice  these  advantages  in  her  young 
pnpil,  and,  after ayear  and  a  half  at  the 
needle,  promoted  Com  to  the  shoiw- 
room,  where  she  had  to  attend  upon  the 
distinguished  ladies  who  hononied  the 
court  milliner  with  their  eustem.  The 
frcultj  of  imitation  is  conunoB  to  most 
women,  and  Com  soon  acqfoired  thai 
ease  of  manner  whieh  distingnisbes  tte 
well-bred  among  onr  country wamcn, 
and  this^  added  to  her  penonal  beauty 
and  gmceful  figure,  made  her  ntfaer 
oonspieuous  among  her  nssociatoai  As 
for  Mrs.  Morgan,  Sie  ftiriy  idoiiaed  hex 
little  proUff^  and  almost  regretted  the 
announcement  Com  made  ood  efnning. 
that  for  the  fntore  she  was  to  havn  a 
salary— yes,  money  for  her  services,  and 
more  mm  enongh  to  anppiT  aU  ha 
wants  in  clothes  and  wadiing  I 

Com*s  seventeenth  birthday  was  at 
hand,  and  Mm  Miorgan  eonfideid  to  Mibl 
Snidberry  how  much  she  desired  to  grve 
a  little  party  on  the  occasion ;  but  llie 
parloure  were  limited  in  space,  even  if 
the  twins  woald  place  them  at  her  dis- 
posal for  the  evening.  Mm  Snidhory 
wouldn't  hear  of  the  parhrazs— unleas  fix 
a  supper  room,  and  insisted  %spoik  her 
own  apartments  being  devoted  to  the 
evening*8  festivities.  Besides,  there  was 
room  for  a  danoe,  if  Mr.  Beuben  would 
play  the  fiddle,  as  no  doubt  he  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  do ;  and'tiiexe  was 
the  loo  table  for  a  round  game,  and,  in 
foct,  the  first  floor  had  natural  claims  to 
be  used  for  a  party. 

And  80  it  was  all  amnged;  and  Sanl 
and  Jonathan  willingly  resigned  poesea 
sion  of  their  rooms,  and  waived  all  con* 
sidemtions  of  superiority  over  the 
milliner's  book-keeper,  and  aooepted 
Mrs.  Morgan's  invitatioa— for  they  had 
a  bowing  acquaintanoe  with  the  pretty 
Command  were  only  too  glad  toimproveit. 

The  invitations  were,  of  courae, 
limited,  being  issued  only  to  the  inmates 
of  No.  13,  two  nieces  and  a  nephew  of 
the  Snidbenrs,  Miss  Rn^.  the  balcer's 
daughter,  and  one  of  the  junicNr  derka 
in  the  Lombard  Street  bank,  whose 
mother,  being  the  housekeeper  to  f^at 
establishmenl^  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Morgan.  Shall  we  make  sport  of 
that  happ^  gathering  and  soolF  at  their 
simple  enjo3rment?  Shall  we  sneer  at 
the  rude  plenty  and  hot  viands  of  that 
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honest  snpper,  and  affect  an  indigestion 
at  the  heartineas  of  its  oonsomption? 
No ;  rather  let  onr  poor  gooaeqnill  torn 
np  iti  nib  and  refuse  to  transcribe 
another  word  of  this  stoiy. 

Of  the  after  oonseqnenoes  we  haye  a 
right  to  speak,  as  they  have  a  material 
influence  on  some  of  the  Mends  whom 
we  have  introdnoed  to  you. 

From  that  pleasant  evening  a  marked 
change  came  over  the  twin  derks.  They 
were  moody  frequently,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  an  absence  of  that  unre- 
served confidence  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  their  peaceful  lives.  It 
had  been  their  Sunday  custom  to  rise 
early  and  go  forth  in  search  of  popular 
jffeachers  or  pleasant  suburban  ohurohes, 
and  so  combine  a  certain  innocent 
amusement  with  their  devotioos.  All 
tiiat  was  changed.  With  one  consent 
they  Beemed  to  desire  to  patronize  the 
local  church  frequented  by  the  Mor- 
gans and  Miss  Melrille,  although 
neither  of  the  twins  sought  further 
interuouise  than  a  passing  *  good  morn- 
ing/ or,  in  extreme  cases,  a  zemariE  on 
the  weather.  Saul  had  never  accounted 
for  this  change  to  Jonathan,  neither  had 
Jonathan  alluded  to  the  subject  to  Saul, 
but  both  became  aware  after  a  time  that 
there  was  a  secret  between  them  for  the 
firat  time  in  their  lives.  And  not  only 
a  secret,  but  one  which  seemed  to  beget 
an  unpleasantness  of  feeling  towards 
each  [other,  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  utter  strangers. 

Such  a  state  of  atifaiis  must>have  an 
end,  or  their  Inotherly  love  would  suffer ; 
and  so  Saul  said,  one  evening,  when  they 
had  been  a  full  hour  over  their  tea, 

*  Jonathan,  something  has  occurred  to 
change  you  of  late.' 

'Indeed,  Saul,  I  have  thought  the 
same  of  you,  I  confess,  and  could  not 
account  for  it' 

*  I  think  I  can,'  said  Saul,  with  a  deep 
sigh.    '  You  look  upon  me  as  a  rival.' 

*  A  rival,  brother  1'  replied  Jonathan, 
colouring  up  to  his  eyes.  *  A  rival  in 
what?' 

*  In  your  love  for  Oora  Melville,'  said 
SauL    *Am  I  not  right?' 

Jonathan  held  down  his  head  as  he 
spoke.  '  And  If  I  have  thought  so,  have 
I  been  wrong  ?' 

'I  never  told  you  a  lie,  Jonathan,' 
answered  Saul,  '  nor  will  I  do  so  now. 
I  have  a  feeling  towards  that  lovely  girl 
that  I  never  had  for  any  other  woman. 
Bo  we  sympathise  in  this  as  we  have 
done  in  idl  other  matters,  Jonathan  ?' 

*  Yes— yes !'  cried  Jonathan ;  *  I  am 
sure  I  should  love  her ;  feeling,  as  I  do, 
the  greatest  admiiation  for  what  I  have 
already  seen  of  her.' 


'  Then  it  is  well,  Jonathan,  that  we 
liave  come  to  this  understaiiding  now — • 
now  that  we  may  escape  horn,  the  misery 
that  might  uome  to  both  of  us.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  asked  Jonar 
than. 

'ThJSk  brother;  I  could  not  ask  or 
expect  you  to  ^make  a  sacrifice  which  I 
feel  I  could  not  make  myself.  I  could 
not  ask  you  to  leave  the  chance  of 
winning  Corn  Melville  to  me,  any  more 
than  I  could  say  ^es  to  you,  did  you 
make  sndi  a  request  to  me»  Do  you 
follow  me?*  I 

'  Yes ;  and  guess  what  yoa  are  about 
to  propose.' 

'The  onlv  wise  oouzae  open  to  us, 
my  dear  ola  Jonathan.  Let  us  beat  a 
retreat :  let  us  give  up  these  rooms  at 
once,  and  turn  our  backs  upon  this  en^ 
chantress,  beautiful  and  charming  as 
she  is.' 

'  But  who  might  have  bronght  dis- 
sension between  us  from  her  very  good- 
ness,' said  Jonathan.  '  We  will  go  finom 
here ;  and  the  sooner  the  better,  old 
boy.' 

So  Mrs.  Morgan  was  surprised  the 
next  morning  to  receive  a  week's  notice 
from  the  parlours,  but  conveyed  in  the 
kindest  and  the  most  regietftd  expres- 
sions ;  and  the  twins,  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, took  their  depasibne*  without  any 
attempt  to  say  good-bye  to  Cora— al- 
though their  parting  fran  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  not  without  teus  on  the  part  of 
the  lady,  and  sundry  spasnndic  contor- 
tions of  fjAoe  on  the  part  of  IheAgeatle- 
men.  •/  .• 

For  the  first  time  for  five  .ytaia  did 
*  Apartments  to  let'  appear  in  Ihs^ Win- 
dows of  No.  13;  and  so  unianl^  was 
the  circumstance,  that  milk  and-kitter, 
butchers'  meat  and  grocery,  green  and 
foreign,  were  questioned  over  and  over 
again  bv  the  sstoniflhed  neighbours. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  placard  in  Mrs.  Morgan's 
window  a  gentleman  applied  to  see  the 
apartments.  As  the  rooms  were  unex- 
ceptionable, and  the  terms  very  mode- 
rate, they  were  accepted.  He  gave  tiie 
name  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  referred  Mrs. 
Morgan  to  a  legal  finn  in  the  city  to 
vouch  for  his  respectability. 

Mr.  Morton's  appearance  was  pre- 
possessing; as  he  had  the  bearing  of 
a  gentleman,  was  good-looking,  about 
forty  yeare  of  age,  with  a  clear  mellow 
voice  that  was  pleasing  to  the  ear.  In- 
quiries were  to  be  made  the  following 
day,  and  the  day  after  he  proposed  to 
take  possession*  The  gentlemen  in  tho 
city  to  whom  reference  was  to  be  made 
were  knovm  by  repute  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  a  satisfactory  report  having  been  « 
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obtaiued  from  one  of  their  clerks,  Mr. 
Morton  became  the  tenant  of  the  ^loon 
at  No.  13.  He  proved  not  qmte  soch 
a  model  lodger  as  the  twins  had  been ; 
OS  he  smoked  a  great  deal,  and  on  the 
second  night  of  hu  occupancy  came 
home  rather  late,  and  kept  nls  bed  long 
into  the  morning  the  next  day.  Of 
course  he  had  a  right  to  consult  his 
own  tastes  and  habits. 

'  Tm  rather  late  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Morgan,'  he  said,  as  that  lady  placed 
his  oreakfSeuit  on  the  table,  '  but  I  was 
detained  by  some  friends  last  night,  and 
I  can't  do  without  my  modicnm  of 
Bleep.* 

'  O,  don't  mention  it,  sir,'  replied  Mrs. 
Morgan  ;  'you  didn't  disturb  no  one.* 

'  By-the-by,  was  that  your  daughter 
I  saw  letum  yesterday  eyening,  in  com- 
pany of  an  elderly  gentleman?'  asked 
Mr.  Morton,  carelessly. 

*  Well,  no^  sir ;  she's  not  exactly  my 
daughter,  though  I  have  had  sole  care 
of  h^  for  rather  more  than  five  years — 
«yer  since  her  poor  mother  died  in  this 
house.' 

'Her  mother  died  here,  did  she?* 
asked  Morton,  filling  his  mouth  with 

'Tes,  sir,'  continued  Mrs.  Morgan, 
who  lU^  a  little  gossip,  and  especially 
when  she  could  talk  of  Oora.  '  The  poor 
lady  was  a  play  actress,  without  any 
one  that  cax«d  for  her,  and  so  Morgan 
and  I  took  charge  of  Oora  when  she 
died,  and  haye  helped  to  bring  her  up ; 
and  a  dear,  clever  girl  she  is. 

'Olever, ay?'  repeated  Mr.  Morton; 
'  can  read  and  write,  I  suppose  T 

*  And  8in((  and  play  on  the  fiddle,  a 
little,'  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

'Play  on  the  fiddle !— that's  a  funny 
instnnaent  for  a  young  lady  to  practise,' 
«aid  Mr.  Morton,  laughing.  '  How  came 
she  by  that  accomplishment?' 

And  then  Mrs.  Morgan  entered  into 
the  full  particulars  of  Oora's  little  story ; 
and  had  not  finished  even  when  Mr. 
Morton  had  done  his  breakfast. 

When  Mrs.  Moigan  had  ended,  Mr 
Morton  said, 

'Very  interesting, 'pon  my  word.  Does 
«he  ever  speak  of  her  father  ?' 

'  O  dear,  no,'  replied  Mrs.  Morgan ; 
*  she  never  knowed  him.' 

'But — but  she  may  have  heard  of 
him  from  her  mother.' 

'I  think  not,  sir,  if  I  might  give 
an  opinion,'  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  mys- 
teriously. '  I  am  afraid  he  was  a  bad 
man — a  very  bad  man.' 

'  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged,'  said 
Mr.  Morton,  gravely,  adding,  'When 
xloes  your  husband  come  home  ?' 

'About  six,  sir ;  in  fact  we  have  tea 


at  six,'  replied  Mrs.  Morgan,  la&er 
surprised  at  the  inquiry. 

'Then  when  you  have  had  3^Qiir  tea 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  yon  both  on  a 
subject  interesting  to  us  all,*  said  Hr. 
Morton.  '  I  shall  get  a  chop  in  the  city, 
Mrs.  Morgan,  so  you  wiU  not  make  any 
prepaiations  for  my  dinner.' 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  greatly  perplexed 
by  this  conversation;  and  an  inter- 
view which  she  had  with  Mrs.  Snid- 
beny  did  not  make  matters  clearer. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
lir.  Morgan's  retnni,  and  Mr.  Morton's 
revelation,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Morgan  returned  puoctuaUy  at 
half-past  five,  and  the  parlours  followed 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  The 
worthy  bank-messenger  was  quite  as 
much  puzzled  as  his  wife,  and  made  a 
most  indiffsrent  tea,  scalding  his  throat 
and  leaving  his  water-cresses  untouched 
— an  almost  unpaialleled  instance  of 
forgetfulnesB  on  his  part. 

Haying  put  on  his  best  coat  and  a 
clean  cravat,  Mr.  Morgan,  preceded  by 
his  wife,  nmde  his  way  to  the  parlours. 
Mr.  Morton  received  them  very  plea- 
santly, and,  by  a  few  judicious  remarks 
about  the  weather,  and  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  locality  of  No.  18,  oonttived 
to  stop  Mr.  Morgan  rubbing  his  hands, 
smootning  bis  Imir,  and  omerwise  dis- 
playing his  nervousness. 

'I  have  asked  for  this  interview,* 
said  Mr.  Morton,  after  a  brief  pause, 
'  to  put  you  in  possession  of  some  fiusts 
which  it  is  important  should  be  known 
to  you.  During  our  conversation  &iB 
morning,  Mrs.  Moi^an,  you  told  me 
that  your  ward,  Mias  Melville,  had 
never  known  or  even  heard  of  her 
father,  and  that  he  was  a  vety  bad 
man.' 

'Yes,  sir,  1  believe  I  did,'  replied 
Mrs.  Morgan,  boldly. 

'It  is  well  that  Miss  Melville  has 
not  heard  of  her  father,  if  your  impres- 
sion of  him  should  have  accompanied 
the  information,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
she  has  been  spared  that  injustice.' 

'Tou,  sirl'  exclaimed  Mr.  snd  Mrs. 
Mo^n. 

'  Yea,  I,'  said  ICr.  Morton,  solemnly. 
'  Yon  no  doubt  derived  your  impressioD 
of  Mr.  Melville's  character  from  Mrs. 
Melville  T 

'Yes,  certainly,'  replied  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan ;  'but  I  never  heard  of  him  until 
ih&  poor  creature  was  d^ng.' 

'Had  she  lived  until  now,  madam, 
she  would  have  told  a  different  tale,* 
said  Mr.  Morton ;  '  and  it  is  to  diaabnae 
yon  of  the  wrong  you  do  Mr.  Melville^ 
as  he  was  called,  that  I  have  asked  ycm 
here. 
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*'hir.  Melville^ was  more  "sinned 
agfdnst  than  sinning,"  believe  me.  The 
younger  son  of  an  avaiicions  father, 
and  an  evil-tempered,  mifeeling,  unfor- 
giving man.  For  a  mere  boyiah  fault, 
that  wicked  father  turned  his  son,  pen- 
niless and  friendless,  upon  the  world  to 
starve — to  perish.  Melville  had  a  brave 
heart,  and  he  fought  his  way  out  of  the 
gutter.  He  married,  as  you  have  heard ; 
and  you  have  heard  also,  he  deserted 
his  wife  and  child.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  did  hear  as  much,*  an- 
swered Mrs.  Morgan;  'and  wicked  it 
was  of  him  to  do  so.' 

'No;  he  left  them  in  charge  of  a 
trusted  friend,  whikt  he  resolved  to  find 
in  another  land  the  independence  he 
could  not  obtain  for  them  in  this.  But 
Fate,  or  Providence,  or  what  you  will, 
was  against  him.  The  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  for  a  distant  land  was  storm- 
driven,  and  after  days  of  almost  un- 
paralleled suffering,  Melville  was 
wrecked  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast 
of  South  Africa.  The  savage  wretches 
who  crowded  the  beach  butchered  the 
unfortunate  seamen  whom  the  sea  had 
placed  at  their  mercy.  Butchered  all 
except  Melville  and  a  young  lad. 
Happier  for  them  had  they  too  died 
with  their  .comrades.  For  fifteen  years 
were  those  two  white  men  the  slaves  of 
their  savage  captors.  Hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  until  at  last  life 
became  so  burthensome,  that  at  all 
hazards  Melville  and  his  companion  re- 
solved to  escape  or  perish.  Tiiey  suc- 
ceeded at  the  expense  of  great  snfiering, 
and  two  months  ago  found  their  way 
back  to  England.  MelvUle  to  find  his 
father  dead,  but  rendering  the  tardy 
justice  of  providing  his  injured  son  with 
the  means  of  decent  existence  and  the 
right  to  resume  his  name  of  Morton.' 

'  Good  gracious !'  cried  Mrs.  Morgan, 
*  and  are  you  Mr.  Melville,  sir  ?' 

'  I  am ;  and  you  hear,  madam,  how 
much  appearances  have  wronged  me,' 
replied  Morton,  producing  sundry  papers 
from  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  'These 
papers  will  satisfy  you  that  I  speak  the 
truth.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  my  marriage  with  Clarissa 
B ,  though  in  tlie  name  I  then  as- 
sumed of  Melville.  There,  the  certifi- 
cate of  my  daughter's  baptism.' 

'And  what  do  you — I  mean,  why 
have  you  come  here,  sir?*  asked  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

'Why,  Mrs.  Morgan,  can  you  ask?' 
flaid  Morton.  '  I  have  come  to  claim 
my  child,  to  find  in  her  love  some  com- 
pensation for  the  sufferings  I  have  un- 
dergone. I  trust  to  you  to  break  this 
matter  to  her.    You  will  do  so  gently, 


careftilly,  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  add  to  the 
many  obligations  I  already  owe  you.' 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  very  sad  at  heart 
at  this  discovery  of  Coxa's  fiither,  but 
she  promised  to  break  the  intelligence 
to  her  foster-daughter,  and  prepare  her 
for  a  meeting  mSx  Mr.  Morton. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Morton's  story, 
now  please  hear  ours. 

Morton  was,  as  he  had  said,  the  lather 
of  Cora,  and  had  now  resumed  his  real 
name.  But  he  had  been  a  wicked  son, 
even  to  the  extent  of  stealing  his 
mother's  jewels,  and  forging  upon  his 
fikther.  He  left  England,  not  to  be 
wrecked,  however,  and  to  undergo  the 
life  of  suffering  which  he  had  described, 
but  to  wander  about  America  as  actor, 
slave-jobber,  rowdy,  until  he  heard  of 
his  father's  death,  and  that  the  forgiving 
parent  had  left  his  more  than  prodigal 
son  a  weekly  annuity  of  four  pounds. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  more  from 
curiosity  than  better  feeling,  inquired 
the  fate  of  his  wife  and  ohQd.  Had 
Cora  proved  less  attractive  than  he  had 
found  her,  she  might  have  remained  a 
charge  to  good  Mrs.  Mwgan ;  but  when 
he  saw  her  the  lovely,  graceful  woman 
she  was,  he  had  conceiv^  a  scheme  for 
the  future  which  would  turn  to  his 
profit  and  to  the  procuration  of  more 
liberal  means  for  his  sensual  indul- 
gences. 

Cora  was  too  ready  to  believe  her 
father's  story,  and  even  the  Bnidbenys, 
who  were  more  worldly  wise  than  tlio 
rest  of  the  inmates  of  No.  13,  were  in- 
duced to  give  credence  to  the  extraor- 
dinary statement^  the  more  so  as  Mr. 
Morton  repeated  it  verbatim,  at  their 
especial  soiioitation,  two  or  three  times. 
Cora  was  delighted  with  her  fiather, 
and  he  soon  obtained  the  ascendancy 
over  her  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  Im- 
perceptibly to  her,  he  created  in  her 
mind  a  consciousness  of  her  personal 
advantages,  and  by  degrees  led  her  to 
see  de^ulation  and  drudgery  in  the 
occupation  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
agreeable  to  her.  He  then  hinted  at  an 
escape  from  this  sordid  life,  and  told  her 
of  many  who  had  risen  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction by  the  aid  of  less  attractions 
than  she  possessed,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  far  inferior  talents  than  those  with 
which  she  was  endowed.  Cora's  ambi- 
tion was  aroused,  her  discontent  in* 
creased  by  what  her  fiither  told  her  day 
by  day,  and  at  last  she  requested  to  be 
put  in  the  way^  to  fame  and  fortune. 
His  end  was  gained.  Cora  was  to  be- 
come an  actress^  and  make  market  of 
her  beauty  and  her  accomplishmenta. 
The  consequence  of  this  determination 
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of  Cora  and  her  father  was  almost 
fatal  to  Mrs.  Morgan.  That  good 
creature  wrang  her  hands,  wept,  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  despite  all  the 
consolation  of  lier  husband. 

'  It  aia*t  our  faults,  my  dear/  he  said. 
*We  never  pat  such  notions  into  her 
head.  You  ain't  thealerical,  and  I  ain't 
theaterical,  and  whatever  comes  of  it 
■he  can't  blame  ns.  He's  done  it  all — 
he's  her  father,  and  knows  best.' 

'No  he  doesn't  I  he  doesn't  f  ex- 
daimed  Mis.  Morgan.  *  Iler  poor  dear 
mother  would  have  rather  Heen  her  in 
her  grave  flrst»  and  so  would  I.' 

As  for  Eenben  Reynolds  he  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  sorry  or  glad.  He 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  trials 
and  temptations  to  which  a  young  and 
beautiful  actress  was  eiposed;  but  then 
he  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  Cora, 
that  he  hoped  only  that  the  utmost 
good  would  follow  this  change  of  em* 
ployment. 

Cora  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  dis- 
trets  of  her  old  friendu^  but  her  fiither 
had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
her,  and  had  so  excited  her  dormant 
vanity,  that  she  resolutely  persisted  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  he  had  formed 
for  her  advancement. 

An  engagement  at  Bath  was  soon 
procored  for  her,  and  her  suocess  was 
sufficient  to  encourage  her  in  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  profession.  After  a 
twelvemonth's  earnest  study  and  prac- 
tice, Cora's  fame  reached  tlie  London 
green-rooms,  and  led  to  a  probationary 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

She  made  her  iU:but  in  Beabrice,  and 
her  graceful  figure,  charming  face,  and 
elegant  manners,  combined  with  a  sweet 
voice  and  intelligent  interpretation  of 
the  part,  won  her  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion from  the  audience.  The  rcsidt 
vras  a  two  years'  engagement  at  fourteen 
pounds  a-week~a  krge  salary  in  those 
days. 

The  entrance  to  the  green-room  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  was  tlien  a  privilege 
much  coveted  by  the  men  of  fashion, 
and  was  restricted  to  certain  patrons  of 
the  theatre  and  persons  distinguished 
in  art,  science,  and  literatura  No  one 
was  admissible  except  in  evening  dress, 
the  utmost  decorum  was  preserved 
(indeed,  as  it  is  now},  and  the  place  had 
all  Uie  charms  of  a  most  agreeable 
eotivermzione.  Miss  Melville  was  the 
star  of  tlie  season,  and  the  moat  distin- 
guislied  visitors  eagerly  sought  an 
introduction  to  her.  Mr.  Morton,  her 
father,  being  a  very  presentable  person, 
soon  became  intimate  with  most  of  the 
younger  hiibttuvs  of  tlie  green-room,  and 
possesbing   geutlemauly  mannen   and 


gieat  eonvivial  qualities,  he  paesed  part 
of  his  days  and  nearly  all  his  nights  in 
what  was  called  *  good  company.'  His 
constitution,  however,  had  been  too 
much  tried  by  a  life  of  exceraes  to  bear 
this  new  stniin  upon  it,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  his  daughter's  engage- 
ment he  was  overtaken  by  disease  and 
died. 

Cora  was  now  alone  in  the  world 
which  had  been  chosen  for  her.  The 
Morgans  had  never  recovered  her 
abandonment  of  them,  and  having  sold 
off  their  furniture,  had  retired  into  the 
ooimtry  to  live  on  their  savings  and  an 
annuity  granted  to  Mr.  Moixan  by  his 
old  employers,  who  had  heen  saved 
from  a  great  loss  by  a  disoovery  made 
by  their  mi  thful  messenger.  The  Snid- 
benys  had  also  left  London,  having 
oome  into  a  small  independence  un- 
expectedly. They  fled  to  avoid  the 
cormorants  who,  on  this  accession  of 
wealth,  worried  micle  and  annt  more 
persistently  than  ever. 

Mr.  Reuben  Reynolds  was  the  ocily 
one  ci  Cora's  old  friends  that  remained 
to  her,  and  he  was  her  guide  and  coon- 
sellor  on  many  occasbns  of  difficul^. 

St.  John's  Wood  was  then  estahfish- 
ing  iteelf,  and  Cora  occupied  a  small 
house  near  the  top  of  Baker  Street  Her 
establishment  was  a  very  modest  oae» 
consisting  of  two  female  domestics  and 
a  maid  named  Grace,  who  acted  as  her 
chaperone  and  dresser  at  the  theatre. 

It  was  impossible  fi>r  Cora  to  avoid 
being  annoyed  by  die  marked  atten- 
tions of  many  of  the  'men-about-town,' 
who  conceived  that  the  actress  unak 
necessarily  be  gratified  at  their  fulsome 
compliments,  and  more  insulting  ad- 
vances. But  Cora  managed  to  rebnke 
their  impertinences  without  giving  them 
positive  offence,  altliough  she  made  it 
a  rule  to  return  all  the  presents  which 
came  to  her,  whenever  she  could  detect 
the  donor.  As  this  was  her  general 
rule,  she  said,  no  <me  ought  to  he 
offended  by  it  All  presents  did  we 
say? — that  is  not  the  truth;  for  ooe 
happy  fellow  vras  privileged  to  provide 
her  bouquets;  and  a  certain  diamond 
ring  which  she  always  wore,  as  though 
it  were  a  talisman,  was  whispered  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  Rfr.  Henry  Charles- 
ton, the  wealSiy 'stockbroker  of  Cado- 
gan  Place.  He  was  a  constant  visitor 
to  the  green-room  whenever  Cow 
played.  Me  waited  for  her  behind  the 
scenes,  and  conducted  her  to  her  little 
hired  vm-u-vw,  and  lingered  always  a 
few  minutes  before  he  bade  her  good- 
night They  had  been  seen  walking 
tc^Uier  in  Kensington  Gardens  aud 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  twice  at  least 
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eateriDg  St  JoIin^B  Wood  cbapelito- 
gether.  Those  who  know  anything  of 
&e  gOBsip  of  a  theatre,  can  imagine  the 
story  which  was  oonstmcted  out  of 
these  slight  materials. 

It  was  Ohristmas  Eve— or  rather  the 
morning  preceding  Christmas  Day; 
and,  as  Cora  was  to  be  'ont  of  the 
bill '  during  the  run  of  the  forthcoming 
pantomime,  she  bad  no  business  to  caU 
her  to  the  theatre,  and  bad  gone  there- 
fore to  take  a  walk  in  the  park  adjoin- 
ing. *  The  season '  was  made  the  ex- 
cuse by  Captain  Smouoher,  and  thre« 
or  four  other  men  of  his  kidney,  to 
make  morning  calls  at  Con's  bouse, 
and,  as  she  was  from  bome,  leaving 
sundry  Christmas  gifts  for  ber  accep- 
tance. 

Grace,  Cora's  maid,  smiled  as  she 
received  these  presents,  and  the  sUly 
compliments  which  acoompuiied  them, 
and  told  ber  cousin,  Bally — ^who  bad 
called  to  wish  ber  a  merry  Christmas 
and  have  a  glass  of  hot  elder  wine — 
what  labour  in  vain  the  poor  fellows 
were  taking. 

•Come  up  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  see  what  we've  got  this  morning,* 
said  Grace  to  ber  cousin.  'Here's 
presents  enough  to  set  up  a  stall  in 
the  Sobo  Bazaar,  and  yet  Til  be  bound 
missus  will  scarcely  notice  one  of  them. 
She's  a  strange  whimsical  creature; 
veiT  hasty,  but  very  kind-hearted; 
ana  I  should  be  bappy  enough  if  I 
thought  we  were  quite  respectable — 
Mr.  Charleston,  for  instance.  It's  an 
odd  way  of  wooing,  to  accompany  every 
note  with  an  arm-chair,  a  som,  a  piano ; 
yet  that's  the  way  with  bim,  and  mis- 
tress receives  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Me  is  always  about  the  theatre ; 
walks  or  rides  home  with  us ;  stays  to 
snipper  lately  :  I  hardly  know  what  to 
do.' 

*  It  certainly  does  look  odd,'  observed 
Gmce's  con»in ;  'but  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  do  but  give  warning.* 

'  I'm  not  wilUng  to  do  that,'  replied 
Grace:  'mine's  a  good  place,  and  I 
never  see  nnv  barm  going  on.  Here, 
look  at  tbisr  and  she  pointed  to  a 
Toubridge-wore  box,  with  a  view  of 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  painted  on 
the  top.  '  I  wonder  why  this  rubbishy 
box  is  allowed  a  plaoe  upon  the  draw- 
ing-room table.  A  view  of  the  Pavilion 
atlBrighton — that's  a  novelty !' 

A  double  knock  at  the  door  took 
Grace  to  the  window. 

'Here  she  is  from  ber  morning  con- 
stitutional, as  she  calls  it.^  Bun  up  to 
my  room,  Sally.*  And  Sally  made  a 
hasty  retreat. 

Cora  came  in  from  ber  vmlk  in  the 


fresh  frosty  air,  ber  lovely  cheeks  all 
aglow  from  the  exercise. 

'Such  a  delicious  morning,  Grace,' 
she  said,  throwing  h^r  small  sable  mufi 
upon  the  sofa.  'I  declare  I  could  have 
walked  for  another  hour.  O,  you've 
bad  callers,  I  see/  as  Captain  Smoucber's 
flowers  and  packet  caught  ber  eye: 
'who  has  been?' 

'Captain  Smoucher,  ma'am,'  replied 
Grace,  'called,  and  left  them  flowers 
and  parcel,'  opening  the  latter,  and  dis- 
playms:  a  pretty  sandal-wood  box,  fiUed 
with  Paris  gloves. 

'  What  an  oaf  the  man  ^a  V  exclaimed 
Cora ;  and  then  muttered,  '  O  Henry  1 
when  am  I  to  be  rescued  from  these 
insults?  Here,  Grace,  take  away  these 
gloves  and  this  box.' 

'Not  this  beautiful  box?'  asked 
Grace,  in  surprise :  *  surely,  madam,  it 
migbt  take  the  plaoe  of  tliis  old  one.' 

Cora,  clasping  the  despised  Tcmbridge- 
ware  in  both  ber  bands,  exclaimed, 

'That  was  the  first  treasure  of  my 
girlhood,  and  now  contains  what  I 
prize  more  than  all  the  jewels  I  possess. 
Some  day,  Grace,  you  uiall  see  its  con- 
tents— ^and  that  soon,  very  soon,  I  hope.* 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  'Has  Mr.  Beynolds  sent  back 
the  picture?' 

''The  portrait  of  your  mother? — ^no, 
madam,'  replied  Grace.  '  He  has  liad 
it  long  enough,  I'm  sure ;  be  walks  in 
and  out  of  this  house ' 

'Grace!'  interrupted  her  mistress, 
'Mr.  Beynolds  is  a  most  dear  friend 
— a  true  friend;  not  like  Captain 
Smoucher  and  bis  tribe.  One  word 
for  all,  Grace,  Mr.  Beynolds  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  a  brother,  and  I  request  yon 
to  treat  him  with  proper  respeict.'  ^ 

'  I  am  sure,  madam,  I  am  polite  to 
every  one,  even  to  the  artists  and 
authors  who  odl  to  see  you,'  replied 
Grace.  '  O,  bow  I  wish  I  was  a  great 
actress!' 

'Indeed! — you  envy  me?*  asked 
Cora. 

•  Not  with  a  bad  envy,*  replied  Grace ; 
'  but  when  you  are  kind  enough  to  let 
me  go  in  front,  and  I  see  you  act,  and 
hear  the  audience  applaud,  I  could  cry 
with — with  admiration.' 

'Tes,'  said  Cora,  looking  at  herself 
in  the  ^lass,  'there  are  times  when  an 
actress  is  to  be  envied ;  when  by  her 
individual  power  she  holds  In  thndl  the 
minds  of  bundreds,  and  makes  them  for 
a  time  real  partaken  in  ber  mimic  joys 
or  sorrows.  It  is  a  great  reward  to  know 
that  her  art  often  cbeate  the  sorrowing 
of  their  eares,  and  lightens  the  burthen 
of  the  lieavy-laden.' 

•  O  madam,  pcay  go  on  ma'am !'  said 
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Grace;  'it's  qmte  like  being  at  the 
theatre.' 

Choice's  obBerration  reminded  Cora 
that  she  was  acting  a  little  in  prirate ; 
and  so,  with  a  alight  tinge  of  a  blnah  on 
her  cheek,  ahe  said, 

'Tboee  are  her  trinmphB,  Grace; 
somewhat  dearly  purchased  by  the  ill- 
construction  which  generally  follows 
her  from  the  stage-door.  Take  away 
my  things.* 

Cora  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  It  was  charming  weather — cold 
and  diy,  the  air  quite  exhilarating. 
'  That* s  right,  old  fellows/  she  thought, 
as  two  men  met  in  the  street;  *  shake 
each  other  again  by  the  hand,  as  though 
you  really  meant  the  good  wishes  you 
are  uttering.  There's  a  bunch  of  hoUy 
and  a  bough  of  mistletoe !  Well,  if  a 
kiss  is  had  beneath  it  for  every  berry 
upon  it,  there  will  be  a  merry  Christ- 
mas somewhere.* 

But  a  private  cab  stopping  at  the 
door  set  Cora's  heart  beating  wildly, 
and  drove  all  other  thoughts  out  of  her 
head  but  one — and  that  was  of  Henry 
Charleston,  who,  seeing  her  at  the 
window,  could  not  refrain  kissing  his 
hand  to  her,  despite  the  publicity  of 
the  street 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
where  she  was,  Cora  ran  to  him  and 
embraced  him  silently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  die  could  speak,  and  then 
she  could  only  say, '  Dear  Henry  I' 

A  few  earnest  words— and  perhaps 
something  more — ^passed  between  them, 
and  then  they  sat  down  beside  each 
other  on  the  so&t. 

'  Been  shopping,  I  see,*  said  Charles- 
ton, pointing  to  t^e  odds  and  ends  on 
the  table,  which  Grace  had  not  re- 
moved. 

'  O  dear,  no ;  those  are  all  from  my 
admirers  and  your  rivals,'  replied  Cora, 
laughing. 

'Like  their  impudence  to  admire 
you,'  said  Charleston,  smiling  gravely. 

*  Who  set  them  the  bad  example  but 
you,  Mr.  Henry  Charleston? — and  who 
but  you  can  free  me  from  their  intru- 
sion ?'  answered  Cora. 

*Nowl  now  I  now!'  said  Charleston, 
holding  up  his  finger. 

'  There  I  there  I  I  won't  say  another 
word* on  the  subject,*  replied  Cora,  imi- 
tating the  action ;  '  so  tell  me  all  about 
the  Bulls  and  the  Bears  and  the  Lame 
Ducks  in  that  wonderful  menagerie  of 
yours  in  Capel  Court;  and,  by-the-by, 
you  have  not  said  what  you  wish  to- 
morrow for  dinner/ 

'  To-morrow  ?—to-monow  is  Christ- 
mas Day/ 

•  Of  course  it  is ;  I  know  that  What 


shall  we  have?— a  turkey,  of  course Z 
asked  Cora. 

•  My  dear  eirl,  to-morrow'  is  Christ- 
mas Day ;  ana  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  dme  with  you,'  replied  Charleston. 

•What,  Henry r 
'  *  My  sister  and  my  mother  have  never 
dined  without  me ' 

'  Your  sister  and  your  mother  1 — am 
I  never  to  be  considered?*  said  Cora» 
angrily,  walking  to  the  window. 

•  My  sister  is  the  kindest  and  dearest 
one  man  ever  had;  and  you  will  say 
so  some  day,'  replied  Charleston. 

'Some  dayl  I  have  waited  for  lis 
dawn  some  time,  Henry,'  said  Coiay 
seating  herself  at  the  table. 

'  Have  I  not  described  my  mother's 
character  often  to  you,  dearest  ?  Beared 
with  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  city 
wife  of  fifty  years  ago,  she  looks  iipoa 
the  stage  and  its  professors  with * 

'Contempt,'  said  Cora.  *Is  it  right 
that  you— you  encourage  her  in  socb 
a  feeling?' 

•  I  fear  she  is  too  old  to  change,  Oora,* 
replied  Charleston ;  '  I  say,  I  fear,  not 
that  I  despair  of  removing  her  preju- 
dice. But  she  would  possibly  leave  mo 
a  comparative  beggar  did  &e  know — ^I 
mean,  did  she  suspect ' 

'That  I  had  claims  upon  yon  equal 
to  her  own  7*  said  Cora,  quietly.  '  I  re- 
quest that  you  reo»mize  them  by  dining 
here  to-morrow.    Write  at  once.' 

'Cora,  you  do  not  know  my  mother/ 
replied  "Charleston.  '  She  is  proud  of 
her  position;  used  to  obedience;  and  I 
and  my  sister  are  to  her  the  same  little 
children  who  obeyed  he^  commands 
twenty  years  ago.  I  must  dine  with 
her.' 

•  No— I  beg  of  you— pray  to  you  not 
to  refrise  me/  said  Cora,  with  a  strange 
earnestness.  'You  have  professed  to 
love  me — I  have  believed  you — do  be- 
lieve 80  now.  You  will  stay — ^I  wish  it 
—call  it  a  caprice— what  you  will,  b«t 
stay  I   You  wfll  ?  won*t  you  V 

'You  cannot  doubt  my  love,'  replied 
Charleston;  'but  you  are  unreason- 
able/ 

'Unreasonable!  Look  here!'  said 
Cora,  pointing  to  the  tilings  upoD  the 
table ;  '  any  man  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to — ^believe  me  what  he  will — to  intrude 
upon  my  privacy — ^to  write  any  fulsome 
lies  he  pleases,  oecause  I  have  not  con- 
cealed my  love  for  you.  Henry,  I  now 
insist  on  what  I  just  now  prayed  for.' 

'Insist!' 

'  Yes  I  If  yon  pass  that  door  wiUi- 
ont  a  promise  to  return  to-morrow,  I 
will  never  see  you  morel*  exclaimed 
Cora. 

'Are  you  mad  7  asked  Charleston.     , 
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•  Will  you  come  ?  say  yes  or  no.* 

'  Oora,  all  I  have  is  yooiSi  bat — ^my 
mother — I  obey  her.' 

'  Then  go—go  at  once,'  said  Cora, 
stamping  lier  pretty  foot  upon  the 
ground. 

Charleston  r^arded  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  covering  his  fstod  with  his 
hands,  left  the  room. 

Cora's  anger  was  roused,  and  the 
spoiled  beauty  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  for  some  minutes. 

*But  for  the  promise  which  I  haye 
giyen  him,  I  would  present  myself  to- 
morrow and  demand  a  seat  at  his 
mother's  table,'  said  Cora,  aloud. 

Without  having  any  definite  object 
in  doing  so,  she  rung  the  bell,  and 
Grace,  after  a  second  summons,  appeared, 
partly  dressed  to  go  abroad. 

<Whafs  this  mean?  Going  out? 
asked  Cora,  surprised. 

'  Yes,  madam  1'  answered  Grace,  '  as 
you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  per- 
mission to  go  home  Siis  afternoon  and 
remain  untU  the  day  after  to-moirow.' 

'  You  can't  go !'  said  Cora. 

•  O  madam!  we  always  dine  at  home 
on  Christmas  Day." 

•  Ah  1  you  have  a  home  I  This  with 
all  its  glitter  is  not  a  home — ^it  is  a 
prison!  You  shall  visit  your  Mends 
some  other  day;  tok-morrow,  you  stay 
with  me.' 

'  O  madam  I' 

*Whatl  refuse  me — refuse  what  a 
hundred  people  covet?*  asked  Cora,  red 
with  anger. 

'Not  to-monow — ^please,  madam,  I 
would  not  offend  you,  said  Grace. 

•But  you  do— you  cannot  go!'  ex- 
claimed Cora,  more  angrily. 

•  Then  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I — ^you 
force  me  to  say  it — I  must  go  ma'am,' 
said  Grace,  firmly. 

'  Then  leave  ti^  room,  go  T  ezdaimed 
Cora,  as  though  the  footlights  burned 
before  her. 

•  Bnt  I  may  return  ?' asked  Grace,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

'  No  !  I  dismiss  you  now — ^ungrateful 
woman,  whom  I  took  from  charity,'  said 
the  angry  Cora. 

•  O  madam,  consider  one  minute.* 

•  Must  I  ring  for  some  one  to  show 
you  fiom  the  room  T 

Poor  Grace  left  the  room  wondering 
what  had  come  to  her  mistress,  who, 
though  petulant  and  whimsical  at  times, 
had  never  yet  proved  so  utterly  unkind 
and  unreasonable. 

It  was  some  time  before  Cora's  anger 
subsided,  and  then  came  '  the  sweet 
relief  of  tears,'  and  she  grew  calm. 

She  had  hardly  recovered  her  usual 
equanimity  when  the  door  opened,  and 


her  old  friend  Reynolds — as  was  his 
wont — came  in  unannounced,  brin^g 
with  him  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Melville, 
which  he  had  taken  home  to  varnish, 
and  repair  some  damage  it  had  sus- 
tained. 

'  Good-day,  Cora,'  he  said.  *  I  have 
brought  home  the  portrait  of  your 
mother  at  last,  restored  by  the  pencil 
of  friendship.  —  Halloo !  you  are 
crying  !* 

'  No,  no  I'  answered  Cora,  but  her  eyee 
instantly  filled  again  with  tears. 

'But  I  say — yes,  yes.  What  is  the 
matter?' 

'  Really  nothing,'  replied  Cora. 

'  People  rarely  cry  for  nothing,  and 
you  especially,'  said  Reynolds.  '  Come, 
let  me  know  all.  The  mouse  once 
saved  the  lion,  and  the  poor  painter  may 
help  the  rich  actress.* 

*  I  am  not  rich,  Reuben,  and  I  don't 
need  help,'  replied  Cora,  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  said. 

*  Yes  you  do,  and  I  have  always  had 
the  honour  of  assisting  you  in  difficulties. 
I  must  rub  up  your  memory  a  little. 
Do  you  remember  only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  poor  little  milliner,  and  poorer, 
perhaps,  painter,  used  to  dub  their  little 
earnings  together  to  enable  them  to  keep 
house?  You  used  to  find  fault  with  ray 
noses  and'eyes,  and^gomous  waistcoats, 
and  I  found  fault  with  your  pothooks 
and  hangers,  and  made  you  study  hard, 
little  thmkiug  I  was  educating  a  great 
actress.' 

'My  dear  old  iriend,'  said  Cora, 
taking  both  his  hands,  and  he  kissing 
her  forehead. 

'Now  won't  you  tell  me?'  asked 
Reynolds. 

'I  am  almost  ashamed — but  I  am 
miserable,'  answered  Cora. 

'  I  knew  you  were  I'  said  Reynolds. 

'  To-day  I  have  received  aU  kinds  of 
flattering  notes,  and  gifts,  and  yet  the 
only  man  I  loved,  or  ever  can  love, 
refused * 

'  What?* 

'I  am  ashamed  to  say— you'll  laugh 
at  me.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  that  will  do  us  both 
good,'  saia  Reynolds. 

*  Then  he  allows  me  to  dine  alone  to- 
morrow—there I' 

'  I  don't  laugh,  my  poor  girl,'  said, 
Reynolds,  very  Idndly.  '  I  understand. 
You  sha'n't  dine  alone — ^you  shall  dine 
with  me.  Mild  dinner,  but  a  hearty 
welcome.  My  father  and  mother  have 
come  to  see  me,'  said  Reynolds. 

'  But  shall  I  not— shall  I  not  embar- 
rass them?*  asked  Cora. 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  Reynolds ; 
*  well  do  a  little  acting.    I  will  Intro- 
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dace  yoQ  as  the  yoang  woman  who 
keeps  my  rooms  in  order.  You  can 
borrow  aootkm  dress  of  yoqr  maid,  and 
the  thing  is  done.' 

'Gapi£d  r  said  Goia.  'I  shall  so  enjoy 
it,  I  assore  you.* 

Cora  rang  the  hell,  bnt  as  no  one 
answered  it  after  some  minutes,  Rey- 
nolds said, 

*  Tour  maid  does  not  huny  herself/ 
<Ahl    rd  forgotten,'  replied  Gora, 

blushing;  *I haye  been  out  of  temper 
this  morning,  and  dismissed  her/ 

'Then  you  were  wrong,  Til  be 
bouud,'  said  Reynolds. 

Qrace  had  not  left  the  bouse,  how- 
erer,  and  hearing '  the  old  fiuniliar  bell,' 
she  dried  her  swollen  eyes  and  oame 
into  the  room.  Cora  went  to  her  old 
aerrant,  and  todk  her  hand. 

'  Grace,  you  must  think  no  m<»e  of 
what  I  said  just  now.  Go  to  your 
friends.  I  did  not  ring  to  tell  you  this. 
I  hare  changed  my  mind ;  but  go  and 
spend  a  happT  Christmas  Day.* 

*  Why,  you  Ye  not  asked  her  for  a 
drees/  said  Reynolds.  '  My  old  people, 
you  know,  are  of  what  they  call  a 
"serious  turn,"  and  don't  think  very 
faTouiablyofyour  cmftfCcra.  You  must 
keep  your  profession  to  yourself— -in 
fact,  drop  the  shop,  you  know.' 

*  And  you  really  intend  to  call  for  me 
to-morrow  ?'  asked  Cora. 

*  Of  course  I  do/ 

*  Thanks,  dear  old  friend,*  replied 
Cora,  takinK  his  hand  again;  *you 
have  proved  to  me  that  I  am  not  so 
forsaken  as  I  thought  myself  to  be.  I 
am  an  actress,  a  stage-player,  and  the 
prejudices  of  your  parents  mxist  be  re- 
spected by  me  equally  with  those  of 
the  mother  of  Henry  Charleston.  Good- 
bye my  friend — ^my  brother.'  It  was 
her  turn  to  kiss  his  forehead  now. 

*  Cora,  you  are  right  I  only  thought 
of  your  pleasure,  you  thought  of  my 
duty,'  said  Reynolds. 

*l)o  not  praise  me,  dear  friend;  I 
haye  been  wrong  more  than  once  to- 
day. I  have  wronged  one  who  loves 
me,  and  who  had  many  reasons  to  re- 
gard the  happiness  of  those  from  whom 
1  would  have  estranged  him.  I  shall 
dine  alone        / 

When  she  had  said  this,  she  gave 
a  tharp  scream,  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  aims  of  Mr.  Henry  Charleston  were 
around  her,  and  his  warm  lips  upon  her 
dieek. 

*Not  alone,  dear  Cora*  not  alone  f 
said  that  rude  gentleman.  *My  dear 
good  sister  has  told  the  seoret  of  our 
marriago  to  my  mother,  and  her  love 


has  overcome  her  prejndioe^  and  we 
dine  with  her.* 

*Hurrahr  cried  Reynolds ;  'that's  a 
weight  off  my  mind;  forever  sinoe  I 
gave  her  away,  I  felt  I  had  committed 
some  enormity,  though  for  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  make  out  where  was  the 
Bin/ 

*LaI  ma'am!* said Giaoe;  'you mar- 
ried, and  me  not  know  on  it  P 

*  Yes,  Grace,  I  have  been  so  ooura^ 
geoua,'  replied  Cora^  blushing.  'Now 
give  me  that  poor  old  box  which  you 
have  80  much  despised.  There's  the 
key;  open  it,  and  Iocmc  at  the  pi^per  yonll 
find  there.* 

Grace  did  as  she  was  ordered,  and 
having  opexied  a  small  slip  of  paper 
read  what  was  thereon  inaoribed. 

*WeU  I  never  I'  esolaimed  Graoe. 
*  Why,  if  it  isn't  your  qAiiiage  lines» 
ma'am  1* 

*I  told  you  how  predow  were  its 
contents  to  me,'  said  Cora,  kwldng  up 
fondly  into  her  husband's  faoe. 

Mr.  Henry  Gharleston,  althoogh  there 
was  company  presMit,  threw  ms  arms 
around  his  beautifiil  wife,  and  kiased 
her  three  or  four  times  veiy  audibly.^ 

Old  Mrs.  Charleston  reoeived  her 
daughter-in-law  very  stiffly  at  first,  bat 
after  a  time,  when  «he  had  looked  lon^ 
at  Cora's  beautiful  face,  and  listened  to 
the  music  of  Cora's  voice,  and  seen  hor 
darling  disobedient  son  Henry  lay  Cora's 
head  upon  his  bosom  as  though  he  could 
not  hold  it  close  enough,  the  stout  old 
lady  burst  into  a  flood  of  tean,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  embiaee  Cora 
also. 

When  the  manager  called  at  Bt, 
John's  Wood  during  tiie  Christmaa 
week  to  see  Miss  Muville,  he  was  le- 
ferred  to  Cadogan  Place,  and  told  to 
inouire  for  Mrs.  Henry  Obaileston. 

Cora's  engagement  had  only  a  month 
to  run,  and  as  the  pantomime  had 
proved  a  great  success,  the  manager 
consented  to  cancel  her  obligation  to 
him,  and  relieve  his  treasury  from  the 
payment  of  Miss  Melville's  salary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Charleston  re- 
solved not  to  be  chee^  out  of  their 
honeynHwn,  and  so  they  and  Mr.  Reuben 
Reynolds  went  down  to  see  the  Hot^ 
gans,  and  made  them  happier  than  they 
had  been  for  years — ^not  oy  the  hampers 
and  gifts  left  behind,  but  fay  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  happiness  which  had  come 
about  the  one>time  angel  of  The  QmaUm 

HODBB  OVKBTBB  WaISB. 

•  The  Utter  psrt  of  this  itoiy  la  a 
oenoe  of  the  Fmdi  alege.— M.  U 
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SIR  GUY'S  GOBLET. 
By  Akkdb  Thomas, 

▲UTHOB  07  '  DVKX8  DONKB,*  '  WALTEB  GOBXKO/  *  PLATSD  OCT.'  ETC. 


IT  was  the  second  or  third  day  of  De- 
cemher  when  the  poBtman,  after  a 
long  period  of  total  abstinence  from 
double-knocking  at  our  door,  fell  away 
into  moderation,  and  left  ns  a  couple  q£ 
letters. 

We  were  living  alone  together,  my 
brother's  widow  and  I,  and  our  inte- 
rests, and  consequently  our  correspond- 
ents, were  not  numerous.  She  was  my 
senior  by — no  matter  how  many  years, 
but  quite  enou«;h  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment a  perfectly  proper  one,  eyen  ac- 
cording to  the  mofitt  severe  conventional 
code,  although  I  was  unmarried,  and 
still  called  a  girl  by  verbally  well-dis- 
-pcmed  friends. 

My  brother  had  been  dead  about 
eighteen  months.  He  had  died  worn 
outk  broken  down,  used  up — these  are 
several  phrases  descriptive  of  the  same 
tiling.  In  plain  Englisli,  he  had  '  gone 
to  his  death '  in  the  columns  of  a  daily 

Eaper — gone  to  it  as  unfiinohino:ly,  as 
eroically,  as  cheerfully  as  any  (  lo  of 
that  gallant  band  who  made  the  never- 
to-be*too-£rcquent1y-quoied  charge  at 
Balaclava.  But  he  belonged  to  a  noble 
army  of  martyrs  whose  deeds  do  not  get 
recorded  by  laureates ;  so  when  he  tell 
down  in  fighting  the  hard  fight  of  the 
daily  press,  the  ranks  closed,  and  no- 
body missed  him — ^nobody,  at  least,  save 
his  wife  and  his  sister.  Very  few  peofde 
seem  to  be  missed  when  they  &11  out  of 
their-  places,  however  it  may  be  in 
reality. 

It  IS  a  fact,  and  therefore,  in  the  face 
of  all  precedent,  I  will  state  it,  but 
there  had  never  existed  a  grain  of  any- 
tliing  save  the  kindliest  feding  between 
my  sister-in-law  and  myselt  She  had 
never  feared  *  my  interference.'  I  had 
never  accused  her  even  in  my  heart  of 
attempting  to  alienate  Guy's  affections 
from  me.  The  result  of  this  abnegation 
of  the  time-honoured  rights  of  sitsters-in- 
law  was,  that  while  Quy  lived  we  all 
carried  on  the  war  roerril  v  and  happily ; 
and  when  Guy  died,  we  decided  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  the  two  who 
were  left  to  put.  She  was  alone  in  tlie 
world,  and  I  was  virtually,  though  not 
nominally,  alone  too.  'Chere  was  an 
uncle  of  my  mother's  alive,  to  be  sure ; 
but  he  was  like  my  father's  crest  to 
me,  merely  a  badge  of  respectability — 
nothing  more,  to  be  mentioned  in  a  mo- 
dulated voice  even  to  myself— a  baronet 
—Sir  Guy  Pomfret.    My  mother  had 

YOL.  X.— CIIBI8T1IAS  NO. 


felt  that  she  was  taking  almost  a  liberty 
in  naming  her  only  son  after  the  mighty 
head  of  her  house.  But  she  hod  done 
it,  and  even  dared  to  apprize  him  of  it 
— which  act  of  fealty  Sir  Guy  rewarded 
by  sending  my  brother  a  little  morocco 
box  containing  a  small  embossed  silver 
mug — *  goblet '  lie  called  it  in  his  letter; 
but  as  it  was  not  capable  of  containing 
halfia-pint  of  anything,  we  declinea 
using  the  more  pretentious  appellation 
in  familiar  converse,  and  it  came  to  be 
known  in  tlie  household  as  *  Guy's 
Mug.' 

Of  course  we  were  sitting  at  our 
break&st-table  when  these  two  letters 
arrived.  Everybody  is  sitting  at  break- 
&st  when  letters  arrive,  in  tiction.  We 
were  discussing  our  probable  chances  of 
passing  a  remarkably  dreary  Christmas, 
when  the  girl  who  served  us  in  our  im- 
oomfortable  lodgings  came  in  with  our 
letters,  which  we  seized  with  the  eager- 
ness people  who  have  not  received  a 
written  word  for  weeks  only  can  feel. 

Mine  was  the  shorter,  and  so  was  read 
the  sooner  of  the  two ;  but,  short  ds  it 
was,  it  was  very  stnggering.    It  was 

dated  from  •  The  Towers, shire,'  and 

was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  Mr  DEAR  Mtss  DuKBAK  (1  wos  the 
dear  Miss  Dunbar), — My  fatner  and  I 
were  speaking  yesterday  of  a  regret  we 
often  feel ;  that  we  did  not  see  more 
of  your  dear  mother  while  she  was 
alive.  This  misfortune  is,  however,  not 
to  be  remedied .  now '  —  (•  hardlv,'  I 
thought) — '  but  we  at  least  may  know 
each  other.  We  expect  a  few- friends 
down  at  Christmas :  you  must  come  to 
us  then,  as  we  very  much  wisli  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Come  down  on  the 
23rd,  if  you  can  conveniently,  by  the 
11  A.M.  train:  yon  will  be  met  at  the 
Plajrford'  station. :  We  were  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  brother's  death.  I 
send  this  under  cover  to  his  lawyer,  who 
is  most  likely  in  possession  of  your  ad- 
dress. 

'  *  My  father  desires  his  kind  regards, 
and  joins  with  me  in  hoping  that  we 
shall  soon  see  you. 

*  In  the  meantime  believe  me  to  be, 
*  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

*  Baobael  Pomtret.* 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  letter  from  '  my  affectionate  coiuin, 
Bochael  Pomfret,'  an  utter  stranger 
even  by  name  to  me,  must  have  been 
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very  staggering.  It  was  some  minntes 
before  I  could  realize  that  it  was  not  a 
bit  of  an  absurd  droam.  But  by  the 
time  my  sister  had  read  her  letter  I 
had  accepted  mine  as  a  fact,  and  knew 
that  I  was  broad  awake. 

'  Helen/ 1  began,  as  she  put  her  letter 
back  into  its  envelope,  '  here's  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Towers.' 

'And  who  are  the  Towers?*  Helen 
asked.  We  were  such  strangers  to  my 
mother's  kin,  that  my  brother  had 
scarcely  even  named  them  to  his  wife. 

'  It's  the  Pomfrets,'  I  replied,  and 
then  I  gave  her  the  letter. 

'  Oli,  Guy's  mug/  she  said,  half  smil- 
ing, as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  for 
it  Then  she  read  it  quickly,  and  said, 
•  Well,  dear— you'll  go?' 

I  had  watched  her  as  she  read,  and  I 
had  marked  the  flush  that  spread  over 
her  sweet,  serious  face,  as  she  came  to 
the  careless,  cold  mention  of  the  death 
of  the  one  who  had  been  everything  to 
her. 

*  Ton  will  go  T  she  repeated,  as  she 
gave  it  back  to  me.  '  It  may  be  such  a 
good  thing  fur  you,  Georgie.  Ton  will 
go?' 

Now  I  was  voung,  and  I  sighed  for  a 
change  from  the  duJl  routine  of  the  life 
I  had  led  for  what  seemed  so  long  a 
time.  This  promised  to  be  such  a  plea- 
sant change.  My  ideas  of  country-house 
Christmas  festivities  were  chiefly  gained 
from  '  Pickwick/  I  pictured  the  Towers 
as  a  sort  of  revised  and  improved  '  Manor 
Farm.'  Sir  Guy  already  loomed  before 
me — a  slightly  reflned  old  Wardle ;  and 
in  the  writer  of  the  note  I  have  tmn- 
scribed  I  half  hoped  to  find  a  *  maiden 
aunt,'  amenable  to  the  advances  of  some 
unknown  Tracy  Tupman.  The  prospect 
was  a  very  seductive  one  to  me;  but 
that  cold  mention  of  my  brother,  to- 
gether with  no  mention  at  all  being 
made  of  his  wife,  weighed  the  balance 
against  going  down  very  heavily.  So  I 
shook  my  head  with  a  great  air  of  de- 
termination, and  said,  *No,  I  shouldn't 
think  of  it' 

Helen  rested  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  put  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and 
looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I  returned 
ker  steady  gaze,  partly  because  I  wanted 
her  to  see  that  I  meant  what  I  said,  and 
partly  because  she  was  so  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

She  was  such  a  pretty  woman  this 
widow  of  my  brother — such  a  gentle, 
Madonna-faced  woman — with  her  small, 
egtf-shaped  face,  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  her  shining  smooth  dark-brown 
hair.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  a 
sweet  smile  too — a  smile  that  crept  over 
her  lips,  not  like  a  xay  of  sunlight,  but 


like  a  pure  moonbeam.  Yet  It  was  not 
a  cold  or  unmeaning  smile  at  all ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  said  more  than  any  other 
smile  I  have  ever  seen.  She  smiled 
now  when  my  steady  gaze  began  to 
relax  a  little,  and  the  silent  lips  said  so 
sweetly  and  well,  '  You  will  go  ?'  ihati 
answered  the  muto  appeal  by  saying — 

'Do  you  really  think  I  had  better, 
Helen  ?' 

She  nodded  and  laughed. 

'  Yes,  really,  for  several  reasons ;  one 
is,  that  you  are  too  young  and  too  pretty 
to  drift  about  the  world  oy  yourself,  an^ 
when  once  the  Pomfrets  see  yon,  thej 
will  awake  to  that  fact ;  for  you're  liks 
my  Guy,  Georgie,  you  get  liked 
directly.' 

•  Well,  that's  one  reason— a  very  flat- 
tering way  you  have  worded  it,  too ;  but 
that's  not  enough ;  you  said  there  were 
several ;  give  me  another.* 

'  Here  is  another,'  she  said,  giving 
me  her  letter  and  getting  np  from  the 
table  as  she  spoke.  *l  haven't  oon- 
suited  you,  Georgie  dear,  because  it's  no 
use  consulting  any  one  about  a  step 
that  you  feel  sure  you'll  have  to  take 
whatever  may  be  said  against  it.'  She 
walked  away  to  the  window  as  she 
finished  speaking,  and  stood  there  look- 
ing out,  while  I  read  a  rather  long  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Hertfordshire,  who,  after 
making  out  a  portentous  list  of  require- 
ments, agreed  to  accept  Mrs.  Dunbar's 
services  as  a  resident  govemeas,  if  she 
(Helen)  could  conscientiously  declare 
that  she  came  up  to  them  (the  require- 
ments). 

•  Why  have  you  done  this  ?*  I  asked, 
hastily  getting  np  and  going  over  to 
her. 

'Because  I  was  obliged  to  do  it, 
Georgie,'  she  answered,  without  taming 
her  head ;  '  and  I  feared  that  yon  would 
be  obliged  to  follow  my  example.  Poor 
Guy!  how  miserable  he  woald  have 
been  if  he  had  ever  thought  that  was 
before  his  pet  sister.*  She  put  her  hand 
fondly  on  my  arm  then,  and  I  saw  there 
were  tears  in  her  eves. 

'  Oh  Nellie !  he'd  liave  been  ten  tunes 
more  miserable  to  think  it  was  before 
you,'  I  said,  kissing  her ;  and  then  she 
told  me  more  about  our  oircnmstances, 
and  I  realized  that  this  move  of  hers, 
miserable  as  it  was  to  contemplate,  was 
also  necessary. 

'  I  will  set  about  getting  a  isitaation, 
too,  at  once,'  I  said  filrmly. 

•  No  you  wiU  not,*  she  replied ;  *  not 
till  you  return  from  yonr  visit  to  the 
Towers.  I  am  not  going  to  this  Mrs. 
Weston  till  the  holiaays  are  OTer,  so  I 
shall  be  here  to  help  you  when  Ton  come 
back  from  the  Pomfrete;  go  there  vou 
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fifaall,  Fm  determined ;   you  ought  to 
know  them.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  to 
my  relations,  and  then  such  an  igno- 
minious difficulty  arose  I  I  had  been  in 
mourning  so  long,  that  my  coloured 
Presses  were  all  hopelessly,  unalterably 
old-fashioned,  and  my  black  wa?  meagre 
and  shabby.  Even  Helen  shook  her 
head  over  this  obstacle.  But  at  last  she 
said — 

'Tou  must  go,  and  you  must  look 
nice,  Georgie ;  will  you  agree  to  leave 
it  all  to  me,  and  to  ask  no  questions  ?' 

I  began  protesting,  but  she  stopped 
me  by  saying — 

'  Of  course  you  will ;  why  did  I  ask 
you,  when  you  have  always  been  the 
best  girl  in  the  world  to  me  ?  Before  we 
go  any  further,  though,  what  is  it  you 
most  want?' 

I  modestly  mentioned  at  least  a  dozen 
articles.  Amongst  others  a  hat  I 
could  not  go  into  the  country  without  a 
hat 

Helen  was  jotting  things  down  in  her 
note-book.  'A  hat  naturally — the  ti-a- 
velling  dress  shall  be  one  of  your  strong 
points,  Georgie,  because  of  first  impres- 
sions, you  know.  Now  leave  it  all  to  me, 
and  when  you  come  back  you  shall  help 
to  get  me  ready  for  Mrs.  Weston.' 

I  was  very  much  puzzled  a  few  hours 
after  this  by  seeing  Helen  get  out  of  a 
cab  at  the  door,  and  wait  while  the  ser- 
vant plunged  half  of  her  person  into 
the  vehicle  several  times,  emerging 
after  each  plunge  with  a  parcel.  I 
knew  that  Mrs.  Guy  had  a  honor  of 
debt  I  also  knew  that  Mrs.  Guy  had 
Teiy  little  spare  money.  Bat  I  liad 
been  told  to  ask  no  questions,  so  I 
examined  the  contents  of  the  parcels  in 
grateful  and  admiring  silence. 

By  the  2drd  my  wardrobe  was  quite 
ready.  True,  it  was  not  extensive,  but 
in  my  eyes  it  was  very  perfect  Helen's 
taste  was  too  true  for  one  thing  to  fight 
with  another,  whatever  the  scale.  Tliere 
was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
grey  travelhog  dress  and  jacket  braided 
'with  black,  and  in  the  small  black  hat 
with  a  ptarmigan's  wing  in  it,  in  which 
I  went  down  4o  Playford.  *  Mind  you 
make  a  good  impression  on  them,'  Mrs. 
Guy  said,  when  she  kissed  me  at  part- 
ing ;  and  I  coloured  all  over  my  &ce  in 
xay  girlish  vanity,  and  felt  that  it  was  not 
impossible  that  I  might  do  so.  I  know 
I  think  plenty  of  chestnut  hair  and 
grey  eyes  pretty  on  other  people,  and 
my  poor  mother  used  to  say  that  I  had 
the  *real  Dunbar  figure,'  which  was 
considered  wonderfully  willowy  and 
good,  but  none  cf  the  fair  Dunbars— 
not  even  dear  Guy,  who  was  so  like  me 


—had  my  terribly  black  lashes  and  eye- 
brows. 

Miss  Pom&et  had  not  told  me  when 
the  train  reached  Playford,  and  I  had 
forgotten  to  look  at  a  railway  bill,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  carriage  with 
whom  I  dared  to  enter  into  conversation. 
My  fellow-trayellers  all  looked  'good 
style,*  but  they  did  not  look  'good- 
natured.*  Stay  !  I  wrong  one  of  them 
by  saying  this. 

The  exception  vras  a  fine,  fair,  distin- 
C^uished-looKing  young  man — one 
scarcely  saw  uat  he  was  handsome  at 
first — of  about  eight  or  nine-and-twenty. 
He  had  jumped  into  the  carriage  imme- 
diately after  me,  and  he  now  sat  just 
opposite  to  me,  with  an  opossum  rug 
over  his  knees,  and  the  last  number  of 
'  Punch '  in  his  hand.  When  he  had 
looked  through  that,  he  folded  his  arms 
and  looked  mrough  the  window,  and  I 
saw  that  his  profile  and  expression  were 
both  fine  and  high-bred.  '  Some  young 
lord  of  the  manor  going  down  to  spend 
hid  Christmas  at  his  ancestral  halls,* 
I  thought,  romanticidly.  And  I  went 
on  to  wonder  if  he  would  not  be  rather 
desolate  in  those  halls  if  he  were  not 
married,  and  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Guy  Pomfiret^s 
or  not? 

My  speculations  on  the  point  deepened 
in  interest,  when  about  four  o'clock  we 
ran  into  the  Playford  station,  and  he  got 
out  and  looked  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form. A  servant  in  livery  ran  up  at 
once,  touching  his  hat,  ana  respectfully 
smiling  a  welcome.  'Here  you  are, 
sir,'  he  said.  'Master  has  sent  the 
stanhope,  thinking  you'd  like  to  drive 
the  Don  at  once.' 

*  That's  right.  Green,'  my  handsome 
fellow-traveller  answered,  in  one  of  those 
strong,  sonorous  voices  that  seem  to  tell 
of  the  power  within.  'Are  they  all 
well  at  home?'  he  added ;  and  the  man 
replied — 

*  Yes,  sir ;  thank  you,  sir ;  all  well.* 
I  had  been  stanmng  looking  on  and 

listening  aU  ihJM  time  (it  was  only  a 
minute  or  two,  but  it  seemed  a  long 
time  to  m^  since  no  one  came  forward 
to  make  me  welcome) ;  but  at  this  poinjt 
I  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  my  position 
by  a  porter  coming  up  and  asking — 

'  Do  you  want  your  box  carried  any- 
where, miss?* 

'  I  think  it  will  be  sent  for,'  I  stam- 
mered out  hastily.  Then  as  the  gentle- 
man and  his  servant  walked  away,  I 
added, '  I  am  going  to  the  Towers — Sir 
Guy  Pomfret's.' 

'This  way  then,  miss,'  the  man  re- 
plied, shouLdering  my  box ;  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  station  out  into  the 
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yard,  ^here  a  tiny  waggonette  and  a  New 
ForeBt  pony  were  dniwn  np.  A  groom 
in  stable  dress  stood  by  the  pond's  head, 
and  as  I  came  up  he  asked  if  I  was 
Miss  Dunbar. 

On  my  replying  that  I  was,  he  said, 
'  Miss  Pomfret  had  sent  her  own  pony 
for  me,  and  would  I  like  to  drive  T 

'No,  thank  you,*  I  answered;  and 
then  I  eot  in,  and  the  groom  took  the 
reins  and  the  driving-eeat,  and  we  made 
oar  way  out  of  the  yard. 

Out  of  tlie  quiet  station-yard,  and 
into  the  midst  of  a  brilliantly-animated 
scene.  In  the  middle  of  the  brood 
country  rood,  well  kept  and  amber-hued 
as  that  of  a  park,  a  stanhope,  between 
the  shafts  of  which  was  a  magnificently- 
made  dark-brown  horse,  was  pulled  up. 
The  drirer— my  distinguidied-Iooking 
fellow-traveller — was  in  the  act  of  taking 
off  his  hat  to  a  young  lady  who  was  just 
checking  a  pair  of  ponies  abreast  of 
him. 

A  lovely  young  lady,  with  a  wild 
blush-rose  complexion,  and  masses  of 
fair  hair  billowing  out  from  beneath  her 
small  cavalier  hat.  As  she  sat  a  little 
back,  drawing  up  her  fine-mouthed  little 
steeds,  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
anything  so  glittering  and  pretty  in  my 
life.  Her  flashing  blue  eyes,  her  taoe 
dimpling  with  smiles,  the  perfect  ease 
with  wmch  she  held  the  reins  and  re- 
strained tlie  fiery  little  creatures  that 
were  drawing  her  shell-like  phaeton, 
the  sheen  of  the  black  velvet  and  the 
soft  grey  tone  about  the  grebe  in  which 
she  was  clothed^  all  made  up  a  picture 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  as  it  was 
fair  to  look  upon. 

Broad  as  the  road  was,  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  the  waggonette  to 
pass  the  two  other  carriages,  and  the 
lady  I  have  described  did  not  turn  her 
eyes  in  our  direction.  So  we  drew  up 
and  waited. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  grandpapa's 
last  present  ?'  the  lady  was  saying  as  we 
came  out  '  I  wanted  him  to  wait  for 
you  to  choose  the  ponies,  blit  he  would 
not.* 

'They  are  handsome  enough/  the 
gentleman  replied.  ♦  You  all  look  very 
well  together.  "  Behold  the  chariot  of 
the  Fairy  Queen,"  was  the  quotation 
tlint  rose  to  my  lips  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  you.' 

*  How  absurd  you  are,  Guy,*  she  re- 
plied. (*Guyl  What  a  thoroughly 
county  name  Guy  must  be,'  I  thought.^ 
*  How  absurd  you  are,  Guy ;  now  give 
mo  room  to  pass,  and  let  me  get  on,  or 
I  shall  have  such  a  little  drive  to-day, 
ill  consequence  of  my  ill-luek  in  meet- 
ing you.* 


She  looked  through  her  long  laslies 
with  a  half-childish  half-demure  smile; 
No  man  could  have  imagined  for  one 
instant  that  she  meant  seriously  that  she 
oonsidered  tliat  meeting  a  piece  of  ill- 
luck.  Bui  he  looked  grave  at  onoe^ 
and  made  more  room  for  her  to  paaa,  as 
if  there  had  not  been  plenty  of  room 
already. 

She  gave  her  ponies  a  sharp  flick, 
and  as  they  sprang  forward  she  called 
out — 

*  Good-bye— till  dinner,'  and  the  pic- 
ture was  broken  up. 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  it— so  very  stMiy 
that  those  two  handsome  young  people 
had  vanished  before  I  knew  anything 
about  them.  As  we  drove  slowly  along 
— ^for  Miss  Pomfret's  pony  was  very  fii^ 
and  by  no  means  fast--!  made  up  little 
stories,  of  which  the  Fairy  Queen  and 
the  one  who  had  bestowed  the  title  upon 
her  were  the  hero  and  heroine.  'We 
shall  meet  at  dinner,*  she  had  said.  I 
saw  it  all.  She  was  the  *  lady  of  the 
land,'  and  had  an  entertainment  that 
night,  to  which  he  with  the  long  yellow 
moustache  and  blue  eyes  had  come  ex- 
pressly from  town.  I  think  at  tiiis  junc- 
ture I  looked  down  distastefully  at  my 
plain  grey  dress  trimmed  with  Uack 
braid.  The  beauty  of  black  velvet  and 
lustrous  grebe  was  very  much  before  me. 
Ere  the  feeling  became  disaatisfaction 
we  reached  the  Towers,  and  drove  up 
between  tall  iron  gates  tiirongh  a  paved 
court-yard,  bordered  with  grand  old 
oaks  and  cedars,  to  the  entrance  door  of 
the  Pomfrets'  &mily  mansion. 

I  saw  at  once  tliat  it  was  not  a  bit 
like  the  *  Manor  Farm '  in  •  Pickwick.' 
What  it  was  like  I  shall  attempt  to  tell 
you. 

It  was  a  very  wide  house  of  red  brick, 
with  that  time-honoured  tint  on  it  that 
only  houses  that  have  centuries  full  of 
traditions  hanging  over  them  can  hope 
to  have.    There  was  a  deep  fosse  in 
front  of  the  bouse,  and  this  was  flUed  in 
with    luxuriantly-grown    laurels  and 
other   evergreens,  whose   bri|^tly-po- 
lisbed  leaves  broke  the  straight  line  of 
the  bottoms  of  all  the  lower  windows. 
To  the  right  other  large  iron  gates  gave 
access  to  a  broad  lawn,  encircled  with 
higher  shrubs.  To  the  left  a  wide  fli|^t 
of  steps  led  away  to  the  gardens.    The 
stables  and  other  offices  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  between  it  and  a  hill 
that  was   crowned  with  a  ooimle  of 
ruined  towers,  the  fragments  of  what 
had  been  the  abode  of  the  fiunily  when 
the  Norman  king  gave  the  estate  to  the- 
first  Pomfret,  the  founder  of  the  race. 
There  was  an  American  garden,  and  a 
lake,  and  the  loveliest  winding,  tumblings 
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turbulent  stream  meandering  through 
the  gronnds  that  was  ever  seen.  Bat 
all  these  things  I  knew  afterwards.  All 
I  oonld  see  now  was  that  the  house  was 
stately-looking,  but  full  of  bright  life 
apparently ;  for  from  every  window  there 
streamed  a  flood  of  light,  and  voices  full 
of  warm,  hearty  tones,  were  borne  out 
into  the  coldness  of  the  December  air. 

It  was  all  so  much  more  grand  than  I 
had  expected,  that  I  felt  terribly  nervous 
about  walking  in  throu^  that  ponder- 
ous door,  and  facing  the  Pomfrets  alone. 
But  it  had  to  be  done ;  so  I  did  it  without 
a  sign  of  the  hesitation  I  felt  I  know 
now  that  the  entrance-hall  is  furnished 
more  like  a  banqueting  hall,  with  its 
buffets  and  huge  tankards  of  silver  and 
gold  (rather  different  these  to  poor  Guy's 
mu^)— its  big  leathern  couches  and  ca- 
pacious chairs — its  grandly-pannelled 
oak  walls,  hung  with  shields,  and 
adorned  at  regular  intervals  with  life- 
size  figures  of  men  in  armour — ^and  its 
floor  luxuriously  carpeted  with  Persian 
nigs, and  tiger, and  bear, and  deerskins. 
I  know  all  this  now — as  I  know  myself, 
or  better  perhaps;  but  it  was  all  lost 
upon  me  then,  as  I  hovered  somewhere 
in  the  rear  of  the  big  Swiss  who  acted 
as  porter,  who  went  on  and  announced 
me  to  some  one,  who  forthwitii  came 
out  from  a  room  and  made  roe  welcome. 

This  some  one  was  a  kindly-looking, 
small,  sUghtlv  deformed  lady,  who  came 
up  and  kissed  me,  saying — 

*  Good  gracious  I  can  you  be  Georei- 
na's  daughter?  My  dear  child,  you  re 
as  old  as  she  was  when  I  saw  her  last.' 
Then  she  bustled  about  a  little,  rang  a 
bell,  and  finally  sent  me  to  my  room, 
under  the  care  of  her  own  maid,  Per- 
civaL 

Before  any  of  my  fears  and  short- 
comings can  be  accepted  by  the  reader 
as  natural,  it  must  be  fully  understood 
that,  though  I  was  a  town-bred  girl,  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  *80cietv.'  I  had  lived 
a  Bohemian  life  with  my  brother  till  he 
mairied,  and  after  his  marriage  I  had 
lived  in  absolute  quiet  with  his  wife ;  so 
now  I  had  not  a  single  precedent  to  go 
upon  at  the  Towers— nothing  but  my 
womanly  instincts,  and  I  feared  that 
these  might  prove  insufficient 

For  example,  I  felt  abject  before  Per- 
cival,  as  she,  after  having  had  my  box 
unstmpped  by  a  subordinate,  proceeded 
to  un[Hick  it  1  knew  what  it  contained, 
and  knew  what  she  would  think  of  what 
it  contained,  and  wished  I  hadn't  come 
to  the  Towers,  in  a  breath.  Then  I 
wished  she  would  speak  to  me;  and 
then  I  remembered  that  it  was  not  her 
part  to  volunteer  speech.  And  then  I 
looked  in  the  cheval  glass,  and  saw  my- 


self reflected  at  full  length,  and  wished, 
askingly,  tliat  I  was  not  so  much  more 
substantial-looking  than  that  brilliant 
apparition  in  velvet  and  grebe  who  had 
met  the  other  brilliant  apparition  at  the 
station. 

Presently  some  tea  in  a  grayish- white 
cup  and  some  shavings  of  bread  and 
butter  were  Iwought  to  me — a  deep,  fiit 
arm-chair  having  been  previously 
wheeled  round  to  the  fire,  and  a  table 
placed  beside  it  by  Percival.  Then  that 
oppressive  person  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  leaving  me  for  an  hour,  till  it  was 
time  to  come  back  and  dress  for  dinner, 
and  I  was  left  alone. 

Alone  at  last  I— «nd  how'very  small  I 
felt  to  be  sure,  in  that  loftv  room,  whose 
comers  were  lost  in  shade  for  all  the 
wax  candles  that  were  lavishly  burning 
themselves  away  for  mv  enlightenment 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  dressing-table. 
What  a  mantelpiece  it  was, too !---  carved 
into  a  hundred  quaint  conceits  and 
flowery  fancies,  in  such  rich-looking 
dark  oak.  As  I  sat  there,  tired,  and 
warm,  and  excited,  I  began  to  make  out 
stories  for  the  many  ladies  of  tlie  house 
of  Pomfret  who  must  have  sat  where  I 
was  sitting  now,  and  warmed  themselves 
in  other  days. 

Those  other  days— ah  1  how  the  ro- 
mance of  them  grew  u^n  and  bewil- 
dered me  as  I  sat  lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  arm-cliair,  looking  round  at  the 
dressing-table,  that  was  so  different  to 
anything  I  had  ever  seen  before--out  of 
Wardoar  Street.  No  muslin  covered  its 
big  carved  oak  legs — ^no  little  delicate 
fanciful  arrangements  of  quilled  ribboii 
and  fluted  lace  ran  round  its  border. 
It  stood  uncovered  in  its  dark,  hard 
beauty ;  for  I  know  it  to  have  possessed 
that  latter  attribute,  now  that  I  am 
aware  that  Gibbons'  imagination  and 
liand  both  worked  upon  it  What  a 
massive  silver-framed  old  glass  it  was 
that  stood  upon  it  1— an  unbecoming  old 
glass,  too,  I  remember,  for  all  its  gran- 
deur— a  glass  tiifkt  made  me  look  green 
when  I  8too^f%rore  it  and  that  threw 
my  nose  into  la  queer  line  that  feature 
never  had  from  nature. 

For  I  had  to  rouse  myself  from  my 
deep,  dreamy  fiemcies,  and  stand  to  be 
dressed  before  that  old  glass  at  last 
Percival  came  back,  and  I  gathered  my 
disordered  mind  together  under  her 
auspices,  and  sat  myself  down  before 
my  stately  toilet-altar  to  be  dressed  for 
my  first  Qiristmas  evening  in  a  country 

house. 

I  felt  very  much  depressed  when,  the 
foundation  of  fine  starched  skirts  and 
silk  slips  laid,  Percival  the  terrible,  the 
only  maid  I  liad  ever  had  to  wait  upon 
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me,  brought  oat  my  prize  dress — a  flee^ 
thing,  all  cloudy  white  tulle  and  puM- 
neas,  that  Helen  had  taken  special 
pains  with.  This  had  been  designed  as 
a  sort  of  crowning  glory — a  uing  in 
which  to  appear  at  some  great  county 
ball — a  robe  in  which  to  be  seen  by  the 

*  Prince  Oiiarming'  who  was  to  be  seen 
and  conquered  by  me  during  my  visit. 
And  now  Perdval  took  it  out  for  me  to 
go  down  to  dinner  in.  I  spoke  at  last, 
suggesting  mildly  that  '  there  was  no 
company,  was  there  T 

'Only  the  company  staying  in  the 
house — about  twenty,  Pereival  replied, 
standing  before  me  like  a  respectable 
Fate,  with  the  tulle  dress  gathered  up 
oyer  her  arm. 

*Then  I  will  wear  black  silk,*  I  con- 
trived to  say,  firmly.  So  at  laist  I  got 
dressed  in  that,  with  a  great  white 
gauze  doud  over  me  called  a  scarf. 
And  then  my  hour  was  come,  and  I 
went  down  as  well  as  I  could  to  the 
Pomfrets*  drawing-room. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  desire  I  had 
to  say, '  Please,  don*t  I'  when  the  before- 
mentioned  gorgeous  Swiss  threw  open 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  announced 

*  Miss  Dunfaeur.'  A  shiver  possessed  me 
from  head  to  foot,  and  something  went 
wrong  with  a  vein  in  the  back  of  my 
head — and  the  walls  wriggled — and  the 
floor  surged — and  the  ceiling  came 
swooping  down! — and  I  found  myself 
erect  after  it  all,  and  shaking  hapds 
with  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  thin 
and  grey,  and  had  a  very  hooked  nose. 

He  was  my  great  uncle,  Sir  Guy  Pom- 
fret.  He  did  not  say  much  to  me,  but 
what  he  did  say  was  kindly  meant  and 
so  kindly  expressed.  I  found  myself 
sitting  down  after  a  minute,  looking  up 
at  him  as  he  stood  before  me,  question- 
ing me  as  to  my  journey ;  and  then  I 
found  myself  answering  him  coherently 
enough,  though  a  shy  glance  which  I 
had  given  to  the  left  nearly  made  my 
brain  reel  again. 

There  were  several  people  in  the 
room,  but  it  was  large,  and  they  stood 
in  detached  groups,  and  so  did  not 
strike  the  eye  at  once.  At  first  when  I 
came  in  I  was  only  conscious  of  light 
and  size.  But  by  the  time  I  had  sat 
down  and  answered  Sir  Guy's  questions 
I  was  capable  of  distinguishing  forms. 
The  little  deformed  lady  was  doixg  the 
honours  vivaciously  I  gathered,  and 
then  to  my  left  were  a  couple  that  I 
started  forward  to  look  more  fully  at — 
the  Fairy  Queen  and  my  handsome 
fellow-traveller ! 

"What  a  fairy  queen  she  looked  now, 
to  be  sore  I  She  absolutely  glittered  in 
her  feir  beauty  and  her  crystalline  white 


silk.  She  was  playing  with  a  big» 
white-feathered  fiem,  and  a  bouquet  of 
Christmas  roses,  and  a  soent-bottie,  and 
a  glove  that  was  half  on  and  half  ofi^ 
as  I  looked  at  her.  And  he  stood  oppo- 
site to  her,  glancing  admiringly  at  all 
her  coquetti^  efforts,  smiling  half  cyni- 
cally tne  while — ^a  perfect  type  of  the 
tawny-beaided,  blue-eved,  weU-grown 
vouDg  Englishman, looking,  in  his  severe 
black  and  narrow  tape-like  tie,  not  a 
bit  like  a  mute  or  a  waiter  («£de  the 
comic  writers),  but  thoroughbred  as  he 
was — ^the  result  of  race  and  good  society. 

He  was  brought  up  to  me  soon,  and 
introduced  by  the  sprightly,  deformed 
lady  (who  was,  I  found,  the  same 
Rachael  Pom&et  who  had  written  to  me) 
as  *  your  cousin  Georgie — ^I  shall  drop 
the  "  Miss  Dunbar,"— Guy  Pomfrei' 

Then,  as  I  half  rose  (not  quite  know- 
ing what  to  do,  feaiing  nervously  that 
I  should  commit  some  soleoibm  in  man- 
ners whatever  I  did),  and  returned  his 
bow,  Miss  Pomfiret  added — 

'  And  now  come  across  and  get  known 
to  another  cousin,  my  dear ;'  and  befine 
I  knew  what  was  haj^ning,  I  was  face 
to  face  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  who  held 
out  a  slender,  white,  jewelled  hand  to 
me,  and  laughed  and  dashed  out  smileB, 
and  made  me  feel  veiy  material  indeed 
as  she  made  herself  momentarily  moie 
fascinating,  when  Miss  RacJbael  had 
named  her  as  *  Ida  Pomfret* 

I  have  no  very  distinct  reooIleGtion  of 
what  went  on  before  dinner  or  at  dinner. 
I  only  know  I  heard  my  own  name  re- 
peated several  times,  and  many  people 
came  and  said  kind  things  to  me  lor  my 
*  mother's  sake.'  I  gladly,  gratefiilly 
acknowledged  that  it  was  for  her  sake, 
solely  and  wholly,  that  I  was  a  fitvoured 
guest  in  this  grand  old  place. 

But  after  a  time  my  mind  seems  to 
have  accepted  the  situation,  md  cleared 
and  steadied  itself,  for  all  the  later 
events  of  that  evening  are  well  outlined 
in  my  memory.  We  had  not  been  bade 
in  the  drawing-room  long  before  Ida 
oame  and  sat  down  by  me^  and  shot  cif 
some  bright  little  sentences  at  me. 

'  So  I  nearly  played  the  part  of  Jug- 
gernaut's car  to  you,'  she  began.  'Aunt 
Bachael  meant  you  to  be  a  surprise  ta 
us  all,  and  kept  your  coming  a  dead 
secret  I  didn't  in  the  least  Imow  who 
it  was  in  that  horrid  little  car  of  heiB.' 

The  Fairy  Queen  really  looked,  as  she 
said  it,  as  if  it  came  to  her  by  right 
divine  to  drive  over  such  mere  mortals 
as  myself.  She  was  lying  back  in  alow 
chair  without  any  aims  to  it,  and  hsr 
dress  sprang  out  on  either  side  in  gntt 
rolling  waves  of  glittering  white.  Her 
golden  hair  stood  out  in  strong  relifl^ 
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like  a  glory  against  the  dark  back* 
ground  of  the  velvet  chair.  Altogether 
she  looked  such  a  dainty  creature  that 
it  seemed  a  little  thing  that  she  should 
be  regardless  of  the  lives  of  others. 

*  You  did  see  me  then  T  I  asked. 

'  Well,  I  saw  you  without  seeing  you, 
if  you  can  understand  that ;  I  was  taken 
up  with  showing  Guy  my  new  ponies ; 
you  never  saw  him  before,  did  you  ?* 

•Whom?' 

*  Guy — my  cousin — ^your  cousiui  too, 
isn^the?  Oh,  no,  your  second  cousin, 
that's  it.' 

*  No,  I  never  saw  him  before.' 

*  He's  my  salvation  at  Christmas,'  the 
blonde  beauty  said,  with  a  little  yawn  ; 
*he  gets  up  cliaiades.  Do  you  like 
charades  ?  And  we  always  have  a  ball 
or  two  while  he  is  here/ 

*  Is  this  his  home,  or  yours  ?' 

*  My  home  now — his  in  lime  to  come. 
I  live  with  grandpapa  and  aunt  Kachael ; 
Guy  is  the  heir.'  She  dropped  her 
voico  to  a  whisper  as  she  said  this,  then 
she  raised  it  again  suddenly,  to  ask, 
*Do  you  like  Oiiristmas  better  in  the 
country  than  in  London  V 

*  I  have  never  spent  a  Christmas  in 
the  country  yt^t,'  I  replied. 

*  Oh,  you  lucky  girl  1'  she  cried ;  *  and 
I  have  never  spent  one  out  of  it ;  I'd 
give  anything — except  my  ponies — ^to 

fo  to  town  and  see  all  the  burlesques ; 
don't  care  for  the  pantomimes ;  nave 
you  seen  many  ?* 

*  I  told  her  ••  yes ;"  while  Guy  was 
alive  I  saw  all  such  things,  now  I  *'  was 
sick  of  them," '  I  added,  passionately. 

*  Who  was  Guy  ?'  she  asked,  soberly ; 
and  she  seemed  sorry  when  I  told  her 
he  was  my  brother. 

But  such  a  bright  creature  cannot  bo 
sorry  long  for  the  troubles  of  others. 
She  was  up  dancing  away  towards  the 
piano,  in  answer  to  somebody's  request 
that  she  would  sing,  before  the  mist  had 
cleared  off  my  eyes  which  the  mention 
of  Guy  had  caused.  When  I  could  see 
clearly  again,  Guy  Pomfret,  my  other 
cousin,  was  standing  talking  to  her 
while  she  fluttered  over  some  music, 
and  seemed  unable  to  moke  a  choice  of 
a  soDg. 

Presently,  however,  she  found  one, 
or  he  found  it  for  her.  At  any  rate  he 
placed  it,  and  kept  his  hand  ready  to 
turn  the  page  while  she  sang,  and  I  got 
dmwn  up  nearer  to  them  by  her  voice, 
and  watched  his  &ce  as  he  watched  hers. 

She  had  a  ringing,  clear,  flexible 
voice.  I  can  expresss  what  its  sound 
was  by  naming  a  colour  more  clearly 
than  in  any  other  way — it  was  a  bright 
blue ;  it  was  like  a  silver  bell,  as  cold 
and  with  as  much  feeling. 


She  was  singing  a  plaintive,  passion- 
ate ballad,  and  she  sang  it  correctly  and 
cleverly ;  but  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  she  warbled  out  those 
reproachful  words— 

'  Ton  should  have  told  me  that  before,  Jamie, 
You  should  have  told  me  that  before,  laddie.'^ 

I  was  glad  when  Guy  Pomfret  looked 
dissatisfied,  too,  and  stopped  her  before 
she  had  finished  it  quite,  by  saying, 
'You  never  can  do  that  mignonne — 
try  something  else.' 

She  frowned  for  an  instant,  and  then 
got  up,  saying,  *  No,  no^  some  one  else, 
and  then  I  will  try  to  do  justice  to 
another  of  your  favourites,  Guy;  it's 
not  for  want  of  desire  to  please  you  that 
I  &dled  this  time,  sir,'  she  added,  in  a 
low  voice,  with  a  little  laugh  that  was 
slightly  tinged  with  vexation. 

I  did  not  bear  what  his  answer  was, 
for  at  that  moment  Miss  Hachael  spoke 
to  me. 

*Do  you  sing,  my  dear? — ^will  you 
oblige  us?' 

*  I  shall  be  very  happy,*  I  answered, 
and  then  I  felt  horribly  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. My  voice  was  a  low, 
rolling,  tremnlous  ooDlialto  —  what 
would  it  sound  like  after  that  silver  bell ! 

'  Will  you  like  to  try  some  of  mine, 
or  will  you  sing  something  of  your 
own  ?'  Ida  asked,  good-naturedly ;  and 
then  Mr.  Pomfret  came  forward  to 
*  see  if  he  could  help  me  to  a  selection,' 
he  said,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  £urly 
committed  to  it ;  so  I  said  *  I  would  try 
what  I  knew  best ;'  and  half-staggered 
by  my  own  temerity,  I  sang  some 
verses  poor  Guy  had  written  and  com- 
posed once  after  a  visit  to  the  Dunbar 
side  of  our  family : — 

*  There's  a  breath  of  freedom  on  the  ground, 

Where  wild  the  heather  grows, 
That  makes  it  dearer  to  my  heart. 

Than  Eoglaud's  emblem  rose ; 
It  springs  around  the  thistle. 

The  stem  flower  of  the  north. 
It  decks  the  plains  of  England, 

And  the  bonneU  of  the  Forth. 

*  Those  pnrple  sprigs  I  no  floweis  sure, 

Blooming  in  other  deUfl^ 
Are  half  so  sweet  to  Scottish  hearts, 

AASootland's  heather  bells. 
For  on  mountain  brow,  by  lowland  loch, 

Through  every  kind  of  weather, 
We  roamed  about,  unchecked,  unchid, 

O'er  plains  of  gorse  and  heather. 

*  We  stUl  can  claim  a  Scottish  name. 

And  the  Scotch  blood  in  us  tells. 
As  here  on  English  groimd  we  roam. 

Through  Souiland's  heather  bells. 
For  the  breath  of  freedom  's  on  the  solL 

Where  wild  the  heather  grows. 
They  hold  their  own  most  gallantly, 

Against  the  English  rose.' 
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They  all  thanked  me  graciously,  and 
said  kind  things,  all  save  Ida.  She 
leant  back  still  further  on  the  couch 
she  occupied  like  a  throne,  and  said 
'such  things  were  beyond  her;  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  make  an  effort  to 
be  historical,  and  understand  those 
allusions  to  the  times  of  Wallace,  she 
supposed.'  She  said  this  to  her  cousin 
Guy,  and  I  did  feel  very  grateful  to  him 
for  not  seeming  to  think  it  witty,  and 
for  making  her  no  answer. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  very  tired 
and  very  much  bewild^ed,  and  very 
much  interested  in  them  all.  It  was  so 
funny  that  they  should  be  my  own 
people,  and  still  so  fiar  from  me  in  all 
real  interest  and  sympathy.  Even  while 
I  was  accusing  them  of  this  in  my  heart, 
I  was  made  to  feel  myself  an  ingrate  by 
Miss  Pomfret  coming  in  to  bid  me  good- 
night again. 

The  kind,  sprightly  old  lady  stirred 
the  fire  to  a  brighter  blaze,  and  sat  her- 
self down  in  the  arm-chair  opposite  to 
it. 

'  I  haye  come  to  tell  yon  a  little  about 
the  state  of  afiuirs  here,  my  dear,*  she 
began,  briskly.  *  I  must  have  you  know 
9.11  about  us  and  care  sl\  about  us.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  it's 
a  cherished  plan  of  my  fether's  to  see 
Guy  and  Ida  married  to  each  other. 

•Is  it?' I  replied. 

*Yes;  both  my  brothers  are  dead. 
Ida  is  the  only  child  of  my  second 
brother,  Arthur,  and  Arthur  was  his 
other's  fayonrite ;  in  the  same  way  Ida 
is  his  favourite  grandchild;  she  has 
always  liyed  here ;  he  wants  her  to  be 
mistress  of  the  Towers,  and  as  she  can't 
be  unless  she  marries  Guy,  why  he 
wants  her  to  marry  Guy,  you  see.' 

'And  how  do  they  both  like  the 
plan?*  I  asked,  beginning  to  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  Sie  romance  which 
had  commenced  (for  me)  just  outside 
the  railway  station. 

Miss  Pomfret  laughed  and  shook  her 
head.  'Ida  likes  it  well  enough,  but 
Guy  is  inscrutable.  The  fact  is,  my  dear, 
I'm  not  so  fond  of  my  niece  as  I  am  of 
my  nephew.' 

'  What  a  beauty  she  is  !*  I  exclaimed. 

*  Yes,  she  is ;  and  she  has  neyer  thought 
of  or  cared  for  any  one  besides  her  beauty 
from  the  moment  she  knew  its  power. 
Guy's  a  great  deal  too  good  for  her ;  but 
that  is  not  what  I  came  in  to  say.  Haye 
you  brought  your  habit  witli  you  V 

*I  hayen*t  one,'  I  confe^ed,  with 
blushes. 

•Can  you  ride?* 

'  I  used  to  ride  a  good  deal  with  Guy 
in  a  rough  sort  of  way  when  we  were 
out  for  our  autumn  trips.' 


'  Ah,  well !  well  see  about  a  habit  for 
you ;  meantime  you  must  wear  an  old 
skirt.  Ida  has  planned  a  ride  for  to- 
morrow, meaning  to  take  Guy  out  by 
hersdL  Now  1  mean  you  to  go  too, 
my  dear.'  Th^i  the  old  lady  patted  me 
on  the  cheek,  and  left  me. 

Wishing  to  think  well  of  what  was  so 
loyely,  I  tried  hard  not  to  see  on  the 
following  day  that  Ida  either  grudged 
me  the  pleasure  Miss  Pomfret  had  pio- 
cnred  for  me,  or  that  she  disliked  my 
society.  She  opened  her  great  starry 
blue  eyes  when  I  came  down  in  the 
skirt  and  a  half-tight,  sealskin  jadcet, 
and  shrugged  her  own  well-habited 
shoulders  when  we  walked  out  to  mount 
our  horses,  and  she  saw  that  a  yery 
handsome  brown  gelding  had  been  pre- 
pared for  me.  Then  die  turned  away, 
and  Guy  Pomfret  put  her  up  on  her 
own  beautiful  mare,  Goineyre,  and  when 
she  was  mounted,  she  (Ida)  realized 
Tennyson's  description  of  that  peerless 
queen  yery  well.    I  thought 

*  Sbe  looked  so  lovely  as  she  swmjed. 
The  rdn  with  ddniy  finger  tips; 
A  man  had  given  all  other  hUss, 
And  all  his  worldly  hopes  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  Uss 
Upon  her  perfbct  llpe.' 

Then  my  turn  came,  and  I  was  honiUy 
afraid  lest  I  might  foil  to  rise  like  a 
bird  to  the  saddle  as  Ida  had  done,  and 
was  proportionately  grateful  to  l£r. 
Pomfret  and  Fate  when  I  found  myself 
securely  seated  without  haying  blun- 
dered at  all. 

'Puck  is  a  charming  horsey  Hiss 
Dunbar,  but  he  likes  to  haye  his  own 
way  on  the  turf,'  Mr.  Pomfret  said,  as 
he  settled  me.  Then  he  added,  good- 
naturedly,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  Doa't 
let  him  get  his  head— lide  him  on  the 
curb.' 

'  Thanks.  Ill  attend  to  your  direc- 
tion,' I  replied ;  and  then  lib*.  Pomfret 
mounted  his  own  powerful  hunter,  and 
westeirted. 

Though  it  was  mid-winter— Christ- 
mas Eye  in  fectr— there  was  no  crispness 
in  the  air  and  no  frost  on  the  ground. 
The  roads  were  muddy  and  heayy,  and 
the  atmosphere  mild  and  humicL  We 
rode  slowly  for  three  or  four  miles  along 
the  ^ghway,  and  then  Ida  proposed 
that  we  should  go  on  some  downs  that 
boidmed  the  road,  and  *  haye  a  sharp 
canter  in  a  sharper  air.' 

*  Remember,'  Mr.  Guy  Pomfret  mnt- 
tered,  as  wo  took  the  turf,  and  I  nodded 
assent,  and  drew  my  curb-rein  a  trifle 
tighter. 

Puck  Went  along  oyer  the  billowing 
downs  in  a  grand  charging  canter  for 
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about  a  oonple  of  himdred  yardfl.  Then 
Ida  Pomfret'B  mare  flashed  past  ns,  the 
rider  sitting  erect  and  fair,  her  horse 
evidently  well  in  hand,  though  it  was 
going  at  racing  speed.  As  she  bounded 
ahead.  Puck  did  something  extiaordi* 
nary  with  all  his  legs  at  once  (Guy  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  *  bucked '),  threw 
up  his  head,  then  lowered  it  suddenly 
with  a  jerk,  and  then  went  off  in  <iie 
wake  of  the  mare  at  a  pace  that  stretched 
liim  out  flat  nearly,  and  made  my  brain 
whirl. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  terrified, 
though  I  was  well  aware  that  I  had  no 
more  control  over  Fuck  than  I  had 
over  destiny.  I  was  dimly  conscious  of 
Ida  branching  off  to  the  right,  while  I 
was  borne  straight  on  towards  what 
looked  like  a  wall  of  blue  sky.  Another 
moment  and  I  knew  that  I  was  nearing 
the  brow  of  a  steep  hilL  Another  and 
other  hoofs  than  Fuck's  sounded  in  my 
cars  close  behind  me — then  something 
rose  with  a  crashing  noise,  and  crushed 
against  me — a  sharp  pain  smote  through 
my  chest — ^a  roar  sounded  in  my  ears — 
horses  seemed  to  be  about  and  around 
me  on  every  side,  and  it  was  all  dark- 
ness. 

Wben  it  came  light  again — ^tbat  is, 
when  I  opened  my  eyes — ^I  found  myself 
lying  on  a  green  mound  half  way  down 
the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  with  my  head 
resting  on  Guy  Pomfiet's  arm,  and  Puck 
standmg  close  by,  looking  brightly  un- 
conscious of  having  done  anything 
wrong.  *  What  did  I  do  ?'  I  asked,  and 
Gov  rq)lied,  'Game  an  awful  cropper 
with  Puck  in  galloping  down  a  slope ; 
but  you're  not  hurt — tell  me? — you*re 
not  hurt?' 

I  roused  myself  then,  and  found  that 
my  foot  was  in  pain  and  turned  the 
wrong  way — ^my  ankle  was  sprained,  in 
fact.  But  how  about  Pock?  I  was 
much  more  anxious  about  the  handsi>me, 
brilliant-looking  little  brown  horse  than 
about  myself. 

'  Puck  is  all  right,'  Mr.  Pomfret  said. 

'  And  where  is  slie?' 

•Ida?' 

*Yes.' 

'  Here  she  oomes,*  he  replied  gravely, 
as  Bliss  Ida  made  her  appearance  round 
a  knoll.  '  I  sent  her  to  find  a  boy  to 
oome  and  take  Puck  back.' 

Miss  Ida  Pomfret  came  up  and  leant 
f(Hward  gracefully  on  her  pommel,  fltill 
sitting  well  back  in  the  saddle,  to  speak 
to  me.  'I  hope  you're  not  hurt;  but 
I  never  saw  such  rash  riding  in  my  life. 
Miss  Dunbar.' 

'Nor  did  I;  but  it  was  not  Miss 
Dunbar's,'  Mr.  Pomfret  replied ;  and  I 
said — 


'I  really  think  it  was  you  started 
Puck.'  I  said  it  most  innocently,  aud 
saw  with  surprise  that  she  ooloureid  like 
fire. 

'  I  suppose  you  will  have  nerve  enough 
to  ride  nome,  if  this  boy  leads  Puck  ?' — 
she  acked ;  and  I  said — 

*0h,  yes;'  but  Mr.  Pomfret  shook 
his  head. 

'  Miss  Dunboi  has  sprained  her  ankle, 
Ida.' 

'Then  how  is  she  to  get  home?' 
Ida  asked,  *if  you  won't  let  her  ride; 
she  can't  walk.' 

*You  will  see  how  she  is  to  get 
home,'  he  answered,  picking  me  up  in 
his  arms,  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  mounted 
his  own  horse,  holding  me  easily  the 
while;  and  I  submitted  passively 
through  sheer  amazement 

'  B^ly,  Guy  I'  Miss  Ida  exclaimed 
indignantly,  *  do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  one  of  such  a  prooeiasion  7* 

*  That  you'll  please  yourself  about,' 
he  replied  coolly ;  then  he  told  the  boy 
to  lead  Puck  home  carefully,  and  started 
up  the  hill  at  a  slow  pace. 

I  was  half  faint  with  the  pain,  and 
presently  he  saw  that  I  was,  I  suppose, 
lor  he  said — 

'The  sooner  I  get  you  home  the 
better,  for  your  ankle,  Miss  Dunbar. 
This  old  fellow's  gallop  is  like  a  rocking 
chair ;  tell  me  if  you  can  bear  it  ?' 

*He  slackened  the  reins,  and  the 
horse  went  off  like  an  arrow  at  once. 

'  Yes,  I  can  bear  this,*  I  murmured, 
as  he  grasped  me  more  firmly,  and 
Guy  P(mifret  said — 

"That's  right— that's  plucky,"  and 
then  sang — 

*Oraat  liebschen  ftuch?    Der  mond  ichefnc- 

helL 
Hnmb !  die  Todten  relten  Khnell 
Qrant  Uebechen  aoch  vor  Todtea  V 

*  Say  more  of  "  Lenora  "  I  roused  my- 
self to  utter,  as  he  paused;  but  he 
merely  repeated  the  three  lines  he  had 
already  sung,  and  promised  to  read  me 
the  whole  of  the  marvellous  ballad  that 
same  afternoon. 

I  heard  Mr.  Fomtni  tell  his  aunt 
when  we  reached  home  that  *  Ida  had 
started  off  in  the  way  that  she  knew 
Puck  would  never  stand,  and  that  Miss 
Dunbar  managed  him  cleverlv  till  ho 
went  down  with  her.'  And  I  saw 
Miss  Bachael  and  her  nephew  exchange 
aueer  little  sympathetic  glances ;  but  I 
aid  not  Imow  what  they  meant 

I  think  that  I  was  almost  glad  that 
my  ankle  was  sprained.  It  was  well 
worth  enduring  all  the  pain  I  did  endure, 
to  be  made  so  much  of  by  the  two 
people  I  liked  best  at  the  Towers.    Sir 
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Guy  came  and  looked  at  me  as  I  was 
Btretchedooton  a  coaoh  in  MLs  Rachael's 
boodoir  (she  would  not  have  me  im- 
priaoned  in  my  bedroom,  ahe  said) ; 
looked  at  me  through  hia  eyeglass,  and 
remarked  '  it  waa  a  pity ;  but  still  for- 
tunate that  I  was  not  disfigured  at  all.' 
But  Miss  Pomfrct  and  her  nephew 
stayed  with  me,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  amuse  me;  she  making  little  well- 
meaning  readjustments  of  the  pillows 
at  brief  interrals  :  he  readinff  me 
*  LeDora,'  and  uttering  well-adjusted 
phrases  relative  to  the  poem,  that  made 
me  half  afraid  to  mention  it 

Ida  was  not  agreeable  when  she  came 
home.  The  accident  was,  in  some  name- 
less way,  made  to  ftirtber  me  in  the 
taiuilv,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expreaBion. 
She  bad  *  enjoyed  her  lide  immensely/ 
rihe  said,  before  she  was  questioned  con- 
ceming  it,  'enjoyed  her  ride  im- 
mensely, as  you  can  oaly  enjoy  a  ride 
when  you  feel  sure  nothing  awkward 
can  possibly  happen,*  she  added,  care- 
le;»ly  glancing  at  me.  Ko  one  en- 
couraged her  to  remain  with  us,  so  she 
soon  loimged  away,  graeeMly  holding 
up  her  habit  with  one  hand,  the  most 
regal-looking  little  Amazon  fairy  I  had 
ever  seen. 

Of  course  my  ankle  was  well  enough 
for  me  to  get  down  stairs  and  join  the 
family  circle  the  following  day.  Wlio 
would  not  have  put  pain  aside  to  be 
with  the  Pomfrets  on  such  high  festival 
ns  tliey  held  at  that  culminating  point 
of  the  season,  Christmas  Day? 

I  oould  not  go  to  church,  but  I  was 
up  and  dressed,  and  down  in  the  dmw- 
ing-room,  ready  to  receive  them  when 
they  returned.  Ida  looked  like  an 
Angora  cat — lovelier  than  ever,  in  grey 
or  mauve-coloured  velvet  and  fur.  What 
a  beauty  the  girl  was  1  How  oould  any 
other  woman  hope  to  be  looked  at 
beside  her? 

There  was  a  large  company  to  dinner 
— a  high-born,  wealthy  company,  who 
were,  to  my  surprise,  to  the  full  as 
joyous  and  amusing  as  any  of  the 
Bohemians  with  whom  I  had  been  wont 
to  associate  during  my  brother's  life. 

After  dinner  we  played  at  Spanish 
Merchant,  and  Buried  Cities,  and  then, 
as  something  was  said  about  dancing — 

*Are  you  fond  of  it?*  Guy  Pon&et 
asked  me  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  answered, 
with  tears  in  my  e^es — 

''Oh,  yes;  but  I  can't  now,"  looking 
at  my  ankla 

He  did  not  say  a  word  more  to  mc, 
but  turned  to  his  kind  old  aunt. 

'Why  treat  her  to  more  dead-sea 
fruits  than  must  be  hers  in  life,'  he 
said.    *  Miss  Dunbar  is  fond  of  dancing, 


and  Puck  has  oootrived  to  impair  her 
capability  lor  gratifying  titat  fondneas.' 

*  Ida  has  oontriTed,  yon  mean,'  the 
old  lady  replied  (I  only  knew  that  she 
said  thu  afterwards).  •  Well,  let  ua  tell 
stories;  you  begin.' 

So  the  idea  of  dancing  was  given  op^ 
and  *  story  telling  *  was  made  me  order 
of  what  rematned  of  the  evening. 

Guy  Pom&et  reserved  his  oontofafu- 
tion  till  the  last  Then  he  told  a  pretty 
poetical  l^end,  about  an  old  gorgeously- 
embossed  golden  vase,  with  handles 
and  a  cover,  that  had  beien  in  the  Cunily 
for  generations.  It  was  a  touching, 
pretty  story  in  itself,  and  he  told  it 
touchingly ;  so  mueh  so  that  I,  feeling 
my  foolish  tears  would  ftow  if  I  stayed 
listening  to  his  thrilling  voice  any 
longer,  went  away  by  mysdf  to  tike 
study. 

Presently  he  followed  ma  I  bad 
buried  myself  on  a  couch,  and  was  sob- 
bing over  the  memory  his  story  had 
evoked— the  memory  of  my  brUliant, 
bright,  darling  brother,  who,  two  years 
ago,  had  told  us  a  story  of  a  goUet  in 
comic  verse. 

He  soon  won  me  to  tell  him  '  what 
was  grieving  me :'  won  me  to  speak  of 
my  dead  brother,  and  Helen;  of  our 
quiet  lifo  so  scon  to  be  broken  up,  and 
my  sister's  gentle  beaufy  and  lonng 
kindnesBL  I  even  told  him  of  Guy's 
mug. 

*  Some  day  or  other  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  Uiat  than  even  you  kno|v,' 
he  said,  smiling.  'Now  come  back  to 
the  others,  or  Ida  will  be  seeking  ua.' 

We  went  back,  and  found  that  I  had 
been  mivsed,  really  missed.  Botii  Sir 
Guy  and  Ida  aakoi  me,  '  where  I  had 
been  all  this  time,'  almost  eagerly,  and 
old  Miss  Badiael  nodded  and  laughed 
at  me,  and  looked  generally  encourag- 
ing. 

A  week  or  two  after  this  I  was  writing 
to  Helen,  and  I  suppose  that  some  <^ 
the  dejection  I  was  feeling  on  her  ac- 
count made  itself  manifest  in  my  faeo, 
for  Mr.  Pomfret  asked  me,  'Why  I 
vrrote  things  that  made  me  feel  miser- 
able?* and  I  told  him. 

'You  need  not  be  parted  from  her 
unless  you  both  like  it,'  he  said  quickly. 
*  I  have  promised  to  finish  the  romance 
of  "Guy's  Mug,"  foryou— hwe  it  is.' 
Then  he  vrent  on  to  tdl  me  how,  a 
short  time  before,  he  had  gone  into  a 
moneychanger's  shop  in  the  Strand^ 
and  while  ne  was  receiving  English 
silver  for  his  French  gold,  a  lady  had 
entered  and  pawned  a  watoh  and  a  ring 
and  a  little  ellver  goblet  with  the  name 
of  *  Guy  Dunbar '  on  it  'I  guessed  it 
was  my  poor  cousin's  widow  then,'  be 
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aJded, 'andldialiked  her  br  what  I  So  the  end  of  my  leHer  to  Helen  wis 

now  know  was  done  eolelj  to  help  Gut's  all  hope    and    happinen,   and  a  few 

Binter;  she  vrnnled   yon  to  come  here,  monUia  afterwerds  mj  heaiui,  aiMra. 

andlblesslierfortheaot— for.Oeorgie,  Fomfrat,  was  drunk  by  all  the  family 

will  yon  Blay  with  me  always  Y  out  of '  Guy's  Mug ' 
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rppo  t  orgies  which  erery  right-minded  family 
hold  at  this  season  in  hononr  of  Eing 

D  yon  object  to  smoking,  niT'  Cbristmaa. 

This  I  aakediu  my  blandest  man-  Bat  I   must  intntdnce  you   to   my 

aer  of  an  old  gentlemaa  who  sat.  nilh  chnms,  for  clinms  we   were,  althongu 

his  beo  hidden  by  a  uew^per,  oppo-  onr  tastes  did  not  all  lie  in  tlie  same 

Bite  to  me  in  a  railway  comn^.  direction.    Jack  Stimip  is    (or  rather 

All  the  seats  in   the  carriage  were  was  at  that  period)  a  tiding  and  hanting 

filled ;  I  and  four  others  were  on  onr  man,  and  was  not  nnfrequenlly  to  b« 

way   from    Cuinbrldge    to    enji>y    tlie  seen  at  Newmarket ;  Btrelcber,  on  the 

Cliristmas  vacation.    Our  spints  were  other   hand,   loved    boatinz,   and  pre- 

liigb,  fbi  there  is  a  delight  in  banishing  ferred  the    sight  of  a  well -developed 

for  a  lime  all  thoughts  of  conic  sections,  biceps  to  that  of  the  best  bred  hunter, 

Newton's  '  Principia,'  and  the  little-go,  and  would  oHen  remark  to  Jack,  '  How 

and  entertaining,  in  exchange,  visions  on  earth  yoa  can  say  that  yoa  would 

of  'bops,'  skating  paitiee,  anl  all  the  rather  see  the  " Two  Thousand  "  than 
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the  "Time-race**  in  the  "Colquboon 
Scnlla,'*  I  cannot  for  tlie  life  of  me  make 
ouL'  Edward*  wm  a  poor  and  reading 
inan,  but  wlioae  wit  and  talenta  rendered 
liim  a  nniTerod  fkvoarite;  whibi 
Davies  waa  a  rich,  O|)en-handod,  good- 
Iioorted  fellow  aa  ever  lived.  For  mj 
own  part,  I  do  not  tliiuk  I  liiul  any  welJ- 
defiiit>l  peculiarity,  but  did  a  little  of 
«Ter}'thiiig.  I  read  a  littK',  rowed  a 
little,  hunted  a  little,  had  a  fiiir  income 
— in  sliort,  if  I  had  any  characteritftic  at 
aill,  it  wari  a  love  of  laziueaa  and  practi* 
cal  iokea. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  in  getting 
a  carriage  to  ourselves  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  old  gentleman  I  have  namea), 
for  we  intended  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  beguile  our  journey  with  sundry 
pipes  and  cigars.  We  had  our  casM 
<>ut»  and  were  preparing  to  light  up,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  we  were 
Oittouislied  by  my  vh-a-vU  dashing  away 
the  newspaper  which  had  hidc^  his 
face. 

*Do  I  object  to  smoking?  Tes,  sir, 
I  do  object!  I  object  very  strongly, 
sir!  and  beg  that  you  will  instantly 
ri>place  your  cigars  in  your  pockets. 
I  insist  on  having  no  smoking  in  this 
carriage !' 

We  looked  aglmst  at  this  sudden 
burst  of  old-geutlcmonly  wrath. 

'  Might  I  ask  if  you  hitend  travelling; 
fur  on  this  line,  sir  T  inquired  Edwarda, 
in  his  oomically-polite  tone. 

•What  is  that  to  you,  sir?  What 
business  is  it  of  yours  where  I  am  going 
to?' 

*  I  merely  wished  to  suggest,  in  case 
of  your  tmvclUng  far,  tliat,  pleasing  and 
delightful  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  enjoy 
your  agreeable  society,  vet,  neverthe- 
less, we  would  try  to  bear  tlie  loss, 
should  you  prefer  to  change  carriages  at 
the  next  station.* 

*  No  doubt  you  would  wish  to  get  rid 
of  me ;  but  no,  sir  I  I  do  not  move  my 
seat,  and  the  firat  one  that  smokes  I 
report  to  the  guard.' 

*In  that  cose,  I  fear  we  shall  be 
(»bliged,  paiuful  though  it  be,  to  tear 
ourselves  away,*  I  said,  as  we  drew  up 
ut  a  small  station. 

Fortunately  we  found  the  next  oom- 
partment  empty,  and  as  we  started 
Hgain  we  pulled  out  our  cigar-cases,  this 
time  to  light  their  contents. 

*  The  old  boy  has  certainly  got  out  of 
bed  the  wrong  side  this  mornhig,'  said  I, 
puffing  awny. 

*  Or  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  betting- 
book/  remarked  my  sporting  friend. 
*  We'll  give  him  a  benefit  now,  at  any 
rate ;  I  vote  we  take  it  in  turns  to  puff 
smoke  through   the  lamp-hole.     Let's 


kiok'athiiA:  bal  cooled  down  a  little, 
is  about  to  compose  himself  to  sleep. 
Ill  trouble  you  lot  his  nightcap; 
came  and  look  at  it,  Fred.' 

I  did  so,  and  roared  on  peeing  a  red* 
woven  cap  of  conical  shape,  whidi 
added  very  oonsidoably  to  the  izaaeity  of 
the  wearer's  features. 

With  persevetance  which  deserved 
a  better  cause,  we  each  made  a  tube 
of  paper,  and  putting  the  end  through 
the  lamp-hole,  took  our  turn  at  *  smoking 
him  out ;'  and  I  blush  as  I  now  think 
how  heartily  we  enjoyed  the  enraged 
state  in  which  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  empty  carriage,  like  a  cased  tiger. 

The  next  time  we  stopped,  however, 
the  guard  put  his  head  into  our  caniage 
window  and  said,  with  a  wink — 

*  Gentl'm  in  next  compaitment  CGm- 
plains  of  your  smoking,  sir.* 

*  Bmoking  !*  we  exclaimed,  witli  mock 
indignation.  *Do  we  look  as  thoogh 
we'd  bt^en  smoldiig  ?  What  nonsenae  I' 
and  added  in  a  mysteruua  manner, 
'You  see  there's  one  vacant  seat;  of 
course  we're  not  going  to  tell  tales  of 
the  man  who  occupied  that' 

'  All  right !'  said  the  guard,  laughing, 
'  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday.*  And  after  a 
slightly  confidential  transaction  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  left  us  in  peace. 

The  snow,  which  had  been  filling 
heavily  all  day,  now  lay  thidc  all 
around.  Our  eyes  ached  again,  aa 
we  looked  out  of  tlie  window  (which 
was  itself  all  frosted  over),  on  to  the 
dazzling  snow  which  covered  all  the 
landscape ;  and  as  we  stamped  our  fleet 
on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  we  began 
heartily  to  wiah  ourselves  at  our  jour- 
ney's end,  and  by  the  fireside. 

#  *  #  # 

'  Halloo  t  what  are  we  stt^ping  for 
now?  I  wonder  whether  we*re  going 
to  do  an  upset,  or  anything  exciting  of 
that  kind,'  said  Davies,  looking  out  of 
tlie  window.  'I  don't  see  a  train  any- 
where that  we  can  liave  a  friendly  col- 
lision with.' 

*  Get  out  here,  gentlemen,*  said  the 
guard,  passing  the  window ;  *  the  line 
16  snowed  up,  and  we  shall  hare  to  wait 
till  it  is  dear.' 

The  grumbling  which  this  pleaaant 
announcement  caused  was  immediately 
stopped  by  our  hearing  the  voioe  of 
our  disagreeable  companion  in  the  next 
compartment 

'line  snowed  up,  is  itf  said  that 
gentleman,  trying  to  appear  calm  in  his 
fury,  *aud  we  get  out  here?  Ohl  and 
do  you  suppose  I  am  (juietly  goinff  to 
submit  to  tilts  ?  Tlie  line  ought  to  have 
been  cleared  ready  for  us.  I  shall  bring 
an  action.* 
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*  Bat  sir  t'  I  said, '  how  on  earth  ooald 
tliey • 

*  Might  I  reqaest  to  know  who  spoke 
to  TOO,  sir?  I  consider  ^our  remark 
and  interference  excessive  imperti- 
nence.* 

This  was  a  little  too  bad,  and  I  turned 
to  Jack  and  whispered  tiiat  we  would 
devise  some  plan  of  giving  our  friend  a 
lesson  demonstrative  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing bad  temper  at  Christmas  time. 

We  were  fortunately  stopped  at  a 
distance  of  only  two'  hundred  yitrds 
from  a  station ;  but  a  very  poor'stotion 
it  was,  without  any  waitiug-room  or  re- 
freshment-rooms. 

The  station-master,  who  was  a  plea- 
sant sort  of  fellow,  said  we  should  nave 
to  wait  but  a  couple  of  hours,  and  gave 
us  a  room,  where  we  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  and  having  sent  for  some  beer 
from  the  nearest  'public,*  became,  as 
Edwards  mathematically  observed,  ap- 
proximately happy.  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  iiad  not  yet  vented  all  his 
wrath,  but  kept  on  anathematizing  the 
snow  and  the  railway  people  at  inter- 
vals. After  we  had  warmed  ourselves, 
Btretcher  proposed  tliat  we  should  have 
some  songs  ;  but  as  no  one  volunteered, 
I  suggested  that  we  should  get  on  our 
way  sooner  if  we  all  went  out  and 
helped  to  dear  away  the  snow  from  the 
line.  To  this  all  agreed  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  amiable  friend,  of 
course). 

We  had  worked  away  merrily  for 
about  an  hour,  and  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  being  able  to  bSirt  ngain, 
when  Jack  came  running  up  with  a 
TeiT  pleased  expression  of  countenance, 
and  as  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  I 
remembered  that  he  had  not  been  with 
us  for  the  last  half-hour. 

' Fred,'  he  said,  'I've  an  idea.* 

*  Keep  it  then,'  I  replied, '  for  it  is  so 
rare  a  commodity  with  you,  that  I  would 
not  deprive  you  of  it  for  the  world.* 

*  Don't  chaff,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I  went  up  into  the  room  at 
the  station  just  now,  and  found  our 
friend,  the  old  boy,  fut  asleep  in  Ids 
chair,  completely  collapsed  under  the 
soporific  e£focta  of  the  fire,  and  a  glass 
of  brandy-and-water.  I  immediately 
ran  into  the  village  and  bought  these,* 
he  said,  showing  me  a  handful  of 
screws,  a  gimlet,  and  a  screwdriver. 

'  What  in  the  name  of  everything 
ridiculous  do  you  want  these  for?'! 
asked. 

*  Don't  you  see  ?  we  shall  be  ubie  to 
start  again  directly,  now  tnat  the  line 
is  clear;  we  meanwhile  run  up  stairs, 
and  screw  the  old  gentleman  firmly  into 
the  room—the  train  goes  on— we  are  re- 


yenged  for  his  surly  behaviour  to  na, 
and  he  will  then  learn  that  '*  old  gen- 
tlemen should  not  be  ill-tempered  at 
Gluistmas  time.'* ' 

*  Capital  r  I  said,  always  ready  to 
&11  in  with  a  practical  joke ;  *  let  us  be 
off  at  once.' 

We  certainly  found  the  old  gentle- 
man in  as  Morphean  a  torpor  as  we 
could  wish.  His  feet  were  propped  up 
on  a  chair,  whilst  his  boots  were  drying, 
and  he  was  breathing  with  his  moum 
wide  open,  in  a  rather  apoplectic  man- 
ner. 

'Shall  I  put  a  snowball  into  each  of 
his  boots?*  I  said. 

'  No !  that  would  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  but  FU  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do ;  you're  rather  a  swell 
at  drawing,  aren't  you?  I'll  jutft 
bum  the  end  of  that  beer-bottle  cork, 
and  yon  shall  artistically  adorn  his 
face.' 

'  That  is  splendid,*  he  whispered,  as 
I  finished  off  with  giving  him  a 
moustache,  which  turned  up  in  a  fieuse- 
tious  manner.  *  Just  move  that  looking- 
glass,  and  put  it  so  that  he  may  admire 
himself  directly  he  wakes ;  and  now  let 
us  be  off.' 

We  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the  door. 
The  hinges  began  to  creak ;  and  cold  as 
the  weather  was,  a  faint  perspiration 
began  to  develop  itself  on  my  forehead, 
as  I  noticed  the  old  gentleman  move  in 
his  chair ;  it  was,  however,  only  to  turn 
his  head  on  to  the  other  shoulder,  and 
we  dosed  the  door  in  safety. 

'Give  me  the  screws  quick,'  I  said, 
'  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
prevent  any  one  coming  up.' 

I  bored  hole  after  hole  as  noiselessly 
as  I  could,  and  having  made  the  door 
as  &st  as  eight  good  screws  would  make 
it,  I  ran  down  stairs  and  whispered  '  All 
right  I' 

*  Is  there  a  gentleman  up-stoirs,  sir?' 
said  the  station-master,  walking  towards 
us.  '  He  asked  me  to  wake  hiiu  in  time 
for  the  train,  and  it  is  just  ready  to 
go.* 

'Oh I  he  won't  like  to  be  disturbed 
till  the  last  moment,  you  may  be  sure,* 
said  Jade.  'By-the-by,  I  wished  to 
talk  to  you  of  a  plan  by  which  I  think 
your  station  might  be  much  improved.' 

Now  architecture  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  station-masters  hobbies,  and 
they  were  soon  deep  in  discussion.  I 
beat  a  haaty  retreat  to  the  guanl,  and 
producing  a  sovereign,  said — 

*If  you  get  us  off  in  five  minutes 
from  now,  waiting  for  no  one,  and  ring 
your  bell  at  the  very  last  minute,  this  i» 
yours,* 

*  All  right,  sir !  the  luggage  is  all  in, 


so 
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and  most  of  the  paasenffen.  Take  yonr 
seats.  Going  on !'  he  uionted,  whilst  I 
stood  with  my  watch  in  hand. 

*  One  minute  left  I  Ring  the  bell  now  I* 
I  said.  '  If  they  undo  those  screws  in 
one,  or  even  five  minntes,  rU  eat  them.' 

We  jumped  into  a  carriage,  the  guard 
gave  the  final  whistle,  and  the  train 
moved  slowly  on.  We  anxiously 
watched  the  result  of  our  plot,  with  our 
heads  out  of  window.  After  waiting 
one  or  two  minutes,  we  noticed  a  figure 
gesticulating  at  the  station  window. 
The  train  then  passed  into  a  deep  cut- 
ting, and  we  lost  sight  of  it 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  think  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that 
I  was  going  to  spend  the  Christmas 
with  a  college  friend.  He  had  gone 
down  a  few  days  before,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  me  at  0 station. 

You  moy  imagine  that  I  was  not  sorry 
to  find  myself  arrived  there,  nor  yet  to 
see  my  friend  Tom  stamping  his  feet 
'On  the  platform,  no  doubt  thoroughly 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  train.  As  he 
drove  me  up,  he  began  talking  of  the 
different  arrangements  he  had  made  for 
our  mutual  amusement  '  To-morrow,' 
he  said,  'I've  set  aside  for  a  skatins 
party ;  I  have  had  the  pond  in  the  park 
awept,  and  Invited  all  **  les  jeunesdemoi- 
eelles  "  within  reach,  and  as  they  have 
all  accepted,  it  will  give  you  a  yeiy  fiedr 
idea  of  our  "native"  beauty.' 

Now,  of  all  jolly  things  in  the  world, 
I  think  a  skating  party  is  the  joUiest 
Tom  says  that  I  am  fond  of  showing  my 
sloiting  off;  but  I  deny  that  this  haus 
anything  to  do  with  it  In  the  first 
place,  the  frosty  weather  (and  the 
mulled  claret)  induce  high  spirits; — 
then  there  are  the  tumbles  to  laugh 
at,  and  the  ladies'  skates  to  strap  on 
(which  last,  in  my  own  mind,  is  not 
the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment). 

Wo  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
house,  and,  siter  having  accomplished 
our  toilettes,  Tom  took  me  into  the 
drawing-room. 

*  The  guv'nor  isn't  at  home ;  but  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  sister  Minnie.' 

Miss  Minnie  rose,  and  held  out  her 
hand  at  once,  but,  for  my  own  part  I 
was  too  dumfounded  to  utter  a  single 
word.  I  am  told  that  I  am  far  from 
eloquent  when  describing  female  beauty, 
so  I  will  not  attempt  it  here ;  but  I  must 
say  tliat  I  had  never,  and  have  never 
since,  seen  such  a  pretty  and  menr 
face.  When  dinner  was  announceo, 
however,  I  had  recovered  my  equfr- 
cimity  sufficiently  to  offer  her  my  aim. 


and  after  a  short  time  we  got  to  know 
one  another  thoroughly. 

The  dinner  (perfaape  it  may  have 
been  the  port  wine)  nad  opened  my 
heart  and  when  we  lemoTed  to  Tom's 
sanctum  to  smoke  (where,  by-thc4)y. 
Miss  Minnie  insisted  on  joining  us, 
saying  that  she  *  liked  the  smell  oi  to- 
bacco, and  found  it  so  dull  by  ber- 
aelf '),  I  began  to  relate  my  adventmes 
with  the  old  gentleman. 

Peal  after  peal  of  laughter  arose  as 
I  proceeded  with  d*v  narrative.  I 
warmed  with  my  subject  quite  oat- 
doing  myself  in  the  description  of  the 
old  gentleman's  angry  &oe  and  his  inte 
behaviour. 

*  Here  t'  I  said,  in  triumph,  '  is  my 
trophy  I* — and  I  held  out  the  nightcap. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment— 
brother  and  sister  stued  at  it  for  ooe 
second,  and  then  Tom,  locking  vacantly 
at  me,  immediately  went  into  an  hys- 
terical fit  of  laughter.  His  fiu»  be^ 
to  grow  quite  black,  and  the  tean 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Mv  face  presented  anything  but  a 
laughing  appearance,  for  I  was  strock 
with  amazement  at  this  behaviour.  At 
last  with  what  little  breath  he  had  left, 
he  managed  to  get  out  the  words— 

*  It's — the — guv — ^nor's — anight— cap!' 
As  he  said  this  he  pointed  to  a  smsll 

label  inside  the  cap,  which  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  and  there^  sure  enough, 
were  the  words 

T.  GrunMethorp,  Esq., 
GrumUelhorp  HaU, 

Reader,  have  you  ever  wished  tbs 
earth  to  open  cmd  swallow  you  up? 
How  heartily  did  I  wish  it  at  that  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  whole  affiur  at  a 
glance; — I  had  been  playing  a  prac- 
tical joke  upon  the  gentleman  in  whose 
house  I  was  sitting,  and  had  been  de- 
scribing him  in  the  most  ridiculous 
light  to  his  daughter.  How  I  hated 
Tom  for  laughing  (his  sister  was  nearly 
as  bad,  by-the-way),  whilst  I  sat  toru- 
ing  alternately  red  and  pale,  considering 
what  on  earth  was  to  be  done.  At  this 
moment  a  servant  entered  the  room. 
'A  telegram  for  Miss  Grumblethorp.' 
She  hastily  looked  over  it  and  then 
read  it  aloud  to  us : — 

*  Shall  come  by  the  8*80  to-moirow 
morning.  Some  young  Jackanapes  have 
played  a  practiced  joke,  and  caused  me 
to  miss  the  last  train  to-night' 

At  last  I  found  words.  *Tom.'  I 
said,  *  I  must  fly.  Miss  Gmmblethorp, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  apol<^gize  to  you 
for ' 

'  Oh  I  you  need  not  apologize  to  me, 
nor  must  you  go  eitlier.     Tom,  you 
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must  devise  eonie  escape  oat  of  the 
dilemma.' 

'  It  would  ceTtalniy  never  do  for  the 
governor  to  recognize  yoa;  he'd  never 
forgive  yon,  and  would  out  me  off  with  a 
shilling.  Oh  I  I  have  it; — I  sentence 
yon,  in  punishment,  to  out  off  those 
whiskers  and  moustaohe— he'll  never 
know  you  then.' 

*  Never  I'  I  said,  with  determination. 
'  I'm  not  a  vain  man,  but  I  will  never 
voluntarily  make  a  fright  of  myself.* 

*  Oh  I  I'm  sure  you*d  look  much 
better  without  them,  said  Mias  Grum- 
blethorp ;  '  besides,  remember  the 
skating  party  to-morrow;  I  want  you 
to  teach  me  so  much.  You  really 
must  not  go.* 

I  was  not  proof  against  this.  The 
adorable  Miss  liinnie  actually  wishing 
me  to  stay  I  Again,  I  recollected  that 
I  had  no  other  invitation  for  Christmas, 
and  all  my  fBonily  were  spending  the 
winter  abroad.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  determined  to  risk  all,  and 
stay  where  I  was  sure  to  enjoy  myselt 

Next  morning  I  rose  early,  had  a 
*•  clean  shave,'  and  borrowed  a  pair  of 
light-blue  spectacles.  When  1  met 
Miss  Grumblethoip  on  mj  way  to 
breakfast,  she  declared  the  disguise  was 
capital,  telling  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  her  father  had  arrived,  and  was  in 


the  breakfiisi-room.  I  was  formally  in- 
troduced, and  by  the  way  that  he  re- 
ceived me  it  was  evident  he  had  not 
ieco«^ized  me  in  the  least. 

*  Always  glad  to  see  Tom's  friends,* 
said  the  old  boy,  in  quite  a  cheerful 
tone.  'Thank  goodness  he  doesn't 
choose  for  companions  such  puppies  as 
those  who  insulted  me  yesteiday.  I 
wonder  whether  they  consider  them- 
selves gentlemen  ?' 

In  this  strain  he  onntinued  to  talk  all 
breakfast-time,  whilst  I  answered  with 
perfect  gravity,  not  daring  to  look  at 
Minnie,  for  I  felt  sure  she  was  enjoying 
the  joke. 

My  story  is  nearly  over.    I  enjoyed 

the  skating  party  thoroughly,  for  I  spent 

most  of  the  day  in  teaching  Minnie. 

I    also    accompanied    her    the     next 

evening  to  a  ball,  "Where  I  found  she 

oould  move  much  more  quickly  and 

gracefally  than  on  the  ice. 

*  «         «         « 

I  am  now  married;  and  tlioagh  I 
have  since  grown  my  whiskers,  yet  my 
father-in-law  has  never  suspected  that 
I  was  *  the  young  jackanapes  that  made 
him  late  for  the  train*  (he  has  never 
mentioned  the  burnt-cork  business),  and 
has  always  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I 
have  heartily  repented  of  it. 

K.  N. 


DID  I  OFFEND  ? 

DIB  I  offend  ?    Pretty  cousin,  believe  me, 
Nothing  on  earth  could  bo  half  so  provoking ; 
Nothing  on  earth,  pretty  cousin,  would  grieve  mej 

Nearly  so  deeply.    But  say,  are  you  joking  ? 
All  very  well,  as  a  ioke,  to  pretend : — 
Tell  me  sincerely,  though ;  did  I  offend? 

Only  a  kiss  I    Is  it  wrong  to  make  meiry 

Just  at  the  merriest  season  of  seasons  ? 
Take  the  cold  weather— the  lips — and  the  berry ; — 

Not  as  excuses,  but  only  as  reasons. 
Mistletoe,  Christmas,  and  Beauty  befriend 
Sinners,  if  /  be  one.    Did  I  offend  ? 

Kisses,  of  course,  I  shall  have  by  the  dozen ; 

Kisses— but  not  of  the  kind  that  I  value ; 
Not  like  the  kiss  of  just  now,  pretty  cousin. 

Shall  you  forget  it  ? — Oh,  answer  me,  shall  ymi  f 
Ere  you  forget  it  you  fMtst  condescend 
Frankly  to  answer  me ;  did  I  offend  ? 

What  are  our  games,  and  our  gifts,  and  our  dinner ; 

What  are  our  mistletoe-boaghs  and  our  holly  ? 
How — ^if  I  sneak  through  the  day  like  a  sinner— J 

How  can  the  *  festive  occasion  be  jolly  ? 
Do  put  my  fears  and  my  doubts  at  an  end  : 
Look  in  my  fiice,  conflin. — Did  I  offend  f 
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MANY  yean  ago^  in  my  round-jacket 
,  days,  there  was  an  oft-told  story 
popular  among  schoolboys,  of  a  certain 
Frenehman  who  came  across  the  British 
Channel  on  a  visit  to  tiiis  coxmtry,  and 
whose  limited  acquaintance  wi&  our 
language,  added  to  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
detail,  led  him  to  raslily  infer  that  half 
the  English  Tocabulary  was  represented 
by  the  word  Box.  The  intelligent 
foreigner  used  to  be  described  as  riding 
on  the  front  outside  seat  of  a  mail  coach, 
which  I  need  scarcely  say  Ms  fellow-pas- 
sengers called  the  *box'  seat.  He 
chances  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  a 
little  cockney  habitation  perched  upon 
the  hillHside,  and  is  told  that  it  is  a 
tdiooting-box.  He  marvelB  at  a  few 
quaintly  clipped  trees  stejiding  wiUiin 
a  cottage  paling,  and  the  driver  straight- 
way informs  him  that  they  are  (ox-trees. 
By-and-by  as  they  drive  through  a  vil- 
lage two  urchins  are  seen  at  fisticuffs, 
on  the  pavement.  '  Que  diable !  vat 
you-  call  that  sport  tKere?*  'What, 
those  little  chaps  fighting?  C'est  le 
boxe,  Mossoo ;  English  art  of  self-ddence, 
vons  savez !'  Just  as  they  turn  a  comer 
in  the  road  there  is  a  shout  from  some 
rustics  behind.  The  guard  looks  round 
— the  driver  pulls  up.  Something  has 
fallen  from  the  rumble.     *Ah  tenezi 

e'est   done   une   valise^ ?'  &c.  &c. 

[Here  we  may  suppose  some  ten  minutes 
of  lively  prattle  on  the  part  of  Mossoo]. 
'  What  is  it,  Bill  ?'  cries  Mr.  FUckster, 
tueeing  at  the  ribbons.  '  Only  a  danied 
old  oox  tumbled  off.'  'Box  again!  Mon 
Dieul'  ejaculates  the  foreigner,  and 
onoe  more  the  wheels  are  trundling 
onwards. 

Well,  I  won't  pursue  the  story  to  its 
end,  or  describe  how  tins  unhappy 
Frenchman  was  driven  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  the  constant  repetition  of  a 
monosyllable  which  kept  on  turning  up 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  recurring  deci- 
mal, llie  truth  IS,  the  anecdote  is  a 
plaguy  long  one,  and  judged  by  the 
light  of  maturer  years  is  not  calculated 
to  inspire  any  but  very  young  ladies 
aijid  gentlemen  with  merriment.  I  have 
merdfy  alluded  to  it  as  the  only  one  out 
of  my  &mous  repertoire  (six  is  my 
average  at  every  dinner  party,  with, 
say  a  couple  more  for  the  ladies  up- 
stairs)— ihB  only  one  which  would  form 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  thi^ 
aitlole,  and  give  the  reader  a  slv  hint 
that  a  Christmas-box  may  be  a  Dox  in 
move  aensea  than  one. 
The  truth  is  it  was  a  real  box— not  a 
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new  half-crown  slipped  into  the  palm 
of  a  twopenny  postman  as  he  stoinds 
shivering  with  a  blue  nose  at  your  hall- 
door  ;  nor  a  fivo-shilling  piece,  accepted 
with  a  curtsey  by  Betty  the  housemaid ;. 
no,  nor  that  bright,  yellow  sovereign 
which  Master  IMck  annually  expects 
from  his  godpapa  on  New  Year's  Day, 
but  a  box  1q  the  sternest  and  most 
material  signification  of  the  word,  i.e.  a 
box  with  a  lid  and  hinges,  lock  and  key, 
manufactured,  as  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  by  those  eminent  stationers 
and  dressing-case  makers,  Messrs.  Far- 
megiano  and  Giotto,  of  Oxford  Street. 

And  a  mighty  pretty  little  box  it  was, 
to  be  sure^  covered  with  brown  morocco 
leather  outside,  and  overlaid  with  cu- 
riously wrought  brass  comer-plates  and. 
escutcheons,  lined  internally  with  bl\»e 
silk.  There  was  my  name  and  crest,  if 
you  please,  underneath  the  handle,  and 
everything  about  it  as  complete  as  need 
be. 

Now,  how  came  I,  a  wretched  young 
bachelor,  living  in  dingy  chambers,  with 
just  sufficient  furniture  about  me  for 
comfort  and  nothing  more — who  light 
myself  to  bed  with  an  eighteen-penny 
candlestick,  and  brew  my  souchong  in 
Britannia  metal— how  happened  it,  I 
say,  that  I  fell  into  possession  of  such  a 
dandified  and  elegant  article  of  house- 
hold use  ? 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  It 
was  given  to  me.  So  &r  so  gooa.  But 
by  whom  ?  Evidently  by  no  one  of  my 
own  sex.  Such  luxurious  souvenirs  are 
not  exchanged  by  whiskered  friends. 
No ;  it  was  a  pledge  of  affection  from  my 
lovely  and  (let  me  say  at  onoe)  wn- 
married  cousins,  Bose  and  Lauxa  Win- 
some, who  had  despatched  it  from  HoUv- 
gate  per  Great  Western  Bailway  train 
(this  side  upwiurds,  to  be  kept  <&y),  so 
that  it  arrived  one  CLristmas  Eve  by 
parcels  deliv^;  and  I  perfectly  re- 
member Mrs.  ELinahan^  my  worthy  but 
too-often-inebriated  laundress,  bringing 
it  in  triumphantly,  under  a  false  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  StUton  cheese,  and 
possibly  (for  my  cupboard  lock  is  fre- 
quently out  of  repair)  in  the  fond  bo- 
nef  tiiat  before  long  some  of  it  might 
fall  to  her  share.  I  recollect  being 
requested  to  sign  my  autograph  in  a 
sort  ot  ledger,  by  way  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  my  parcel  from  the  G.  W. 
B.  Company,  and,  at  last,  e^iamining  its 
content^! 

Those  dear  girls  (Heaven  Ueas  em !) 
had  written  me  a  joint  letter  to  saj  how 
sorry  they  were  that  I  was  prevented 
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from  paying  my  usual  Tisit  to  HoUy- 
gate  that  winter ;  tranted  to  know 
whether  I  remembered  the  fim  we  all 
had  last  Christmas  Eve  (didn't  I !),  but 
had  no  doubt  I  should  enJ9y  myself  as 
muchf  if  not  more,  where  I  was  going 
(&c.  &c.,  with  a  great  many  notes  of 
admiration,  and  eveiy  other  word  under- 
lined). Finally,  I  was  asked  to  accept 
their  best  wishes  for  the  season,  toge- 
tiier  with  the  accompanying  little  sou- 
venir, which  they  hoped  I  should  like. 
It  was  mamma's  choice.  She  bought  it 
at  Exeter,  and  the  Bcv.  Minton  Tyler, 
their  new  curate,  said  it  was  very  pretty 
and  quite  medisBval — (and  he  ought  to 
know,  you  Imow,  because  his  broUier  is 
a  member  of  the  Oxbridge  Antiquarian 
Society) — I  should  find  the  key  wrapped 
in  a  bit  of  silver  paper  inside,  &c.  &c 

All  very  well ;  but  what  in  the  name 
of  fortune  was  I  to  do  with  my  box  ? 
To  what  possible  use  could  I  put  it?  I 
couldn't  use  tt  as  a  glove  box,  for  I 
don't  keep  light  kids  on  stock.  I 
couldn't  use  it  as  a  cigar-box,  for  that 
would  have  been — so  to  speak — desecra- 
tion. I  couldn't  use  it  as  a  jewel-box, 
for  I  hadn't  any  jewellery.  At  last  a 
brilliant  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  would 
turn  it  into  a  cash-box.  It  is  true  that 
T  had  very  little  to  deposit  in  the  way 
of  actual  specie,  but  there  was  a  certain 
advantage  in  that  fact,  for  the  box 
would  thus  have  an  easy  time  of  it,  and 
bo  put  to  less  wear  and  tear.  Besides, 
I  was  in  possession  of  a  score  or  two 

of  letters  from well,  perhaps,  from 

one  of  my  cousins,  which  had  long  lain 
ignobly  in  the  drawer  of  my  wardrobe. 
I  determined  that  they  should  be  hence- 
forth enshrined,  with  due  dignity,  in  my 
new  cash-box,  and  that  where  my  treasure  ' 
was,  there  should  my  heart  be  also. 

Well,  I  penned  a  letter  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Misses  Winsome,  deposited 
their  present  in  my  bureau,  padied  up 
my  traps,  and  went  down  to  Grimwood 
Hall^  a  short  distance  from  London,  to 
spend  Christmas.  I  didn't  stay  there 
long.  The  fietct  is  that  Grimwood  is 
not  like  Hollygate.  My  host  and  hostess 
were  very  kind,  and  I  had  a  Ultle  hunt- 
ing and  a  little  dancing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  dining,  but  all  the  time  I  could 
not  help  thinMug  that  I  ^ould  have 
been  ten  times  as  jolly  at  Hollygate — 
walking  out  with  the  girls— helping 
them  to  decorate  the  church  for  Christ- 
mas Day  under  the  Rev.  Minton  Tyler's 
superintendence — to  say  nothing  of  tying 
up  the  mistletoe  bough  in  that  dear  old 
oak-panelled  diidne-room.  However, 
it  couldn't  be  helped  and  so  I  made  the 
best  of  it,  and  came  back  to  town  just  in 
time  for  tho  pantomimes. 


Well;  I  went  to  a  pantomime,  and 
enjoyed  myself  as  I  always  do  on 
such  occasions.  My  old  friend,  XHck 
DewbOTT,  called  for 'me  one  even- 
ing, and  we  both  went  ofi  together, 
taking  a  chop  at  the  Rainbow  en 
rottie,  and  winding  up  with  a  Welsh 
rarebit  at  Evajos's.  Thora  to  whom  the 
domestic  economy  of  life  in  diambers 
is  familiar,  well  know  how  much  a 
bachelor  thus  lodged  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  his  laundress.  An  Englishman's 
house  is  said  to  be  his  castle,  and  on  the 
same  principle  any  young  fellow  who 
sports  his  oak  ought  to  escape  all  in- 
trusion from  the  outside  world.  But 
there  is  one  grim  invader  of  our  second- 
floor  sanctuaries  whom  neither  bolt  nor 
bar  can  exclude.  Mrs.  Kinahun  had  a 
duplicate  of  my  door-key,  and  came  in 
and  out  when  she  liked.  Being  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  fact,  and  also  that 
she  was  a  lady  of  a  very  inquiring  tun 
of  mind,  I  was  in  the  nabit  of  locking 
up  an  old-&shioned  burean,  where  I 
kept  a  few  knicknacks,  old  letters,  ice, 
whenever  I  left  my  chambers.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  on  the  oTening 
in  question  I  left  it  unlocked,  and  it 
also  happened  that  I  had  chosen  it 
some  days  before  as  the  repository  for 
my  cou^ns*  pi^nt  I  <£mo  h<xne 
rather  tired  from  the  theatre  and  went 
to  bed  at  once.  But  the  next  m<»ning, 
having  occasion  to  go  to  this  bozean,  I 
discovered,  to  my  great  astonishment  and 
indignation,  that  the  'Christmas-box' 
had  disappeared.  My  first  hope  was 
that  I  had  overlooked  it  I  might  have 
left  it  in  some  drawer  or  shelf  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  biveau.  I  rummaged 
every  comer  hastily,  and  finding  no 
tmce  of  the  box  summoned  Mrs.  Kina- 
han  and  told  her  what  had  happened 

Site  began  in  tho  nsnal  way  byre- 
marking,  as  if  it  wore  a  peculiar  tndt 
in  her  disposition,  that  she  soomed 
a  thief;  that  if  I  had  lost  anythink  in 
the  house,  why,  of  course,  in  thje  bocise  it 
must  be ;  tliat  no  other  gents  had  ever 
made  a  sim'lar  complaint ;  that  she  had 
been  in  the  charing  line  twenty-sivin 
year  come  Lady  Day;  and  that  the 
breath  of  calomel  had  never  reached 
her  yet,  which  of  course  it  was  as  xnt- 
pleasant  to  her  as  it  was  to  me,  and 
would  I  please  to  try  and  recolleck 
when  I  see  it  last 

*Why  yesterday  afternoon,  before  I 
went  out,  said  L  'Has  any  one  hot 
yourself  been  in  the  room  sinoe  ?* 

'  Not  a  livink  soul  V  exclaimed  Mn. 
Einahan,  emphatically. 

'Quito  sure  of  that?' 

'  Mr.  Easel,'  remarked  my  laundreas, 
laying  her  hand  upon  a  brown  Holland 
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-Btomacher, '  if  I  was  never  to  move  from 

this  here  spot  again.    I lor,  there 

now — I  declare  I  never  thought  of  that,' 
fiaid  ahe,  suddenly  interroptiug  her- 
self. 

'  Kever  thought  of  fjohaif  said  L 

*  Why,  the  sweeps  1' 

'  SWeeps,'  I  said,  in  some  amazement 
— •  what  sweeps  ?' 

*Why,  they  sweeps  as  come  early 
this  morning  to  do  your  and  Mr.  Mug- 
well's  chimbleys.* 

•  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  allowed 
any  strange  man  to  be  in  this  room 
fdone?'  I  asked. 

'Alone.  Oh  dear  no,  sir.  I  was  in 
the  room  the  whole  of  the  time— except- 
ing, as  you  may  say,  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  I  went  down 
to  Mr.  Mugwell's  rooms  to  look  after 
the  other  sweep,  which  both  are  highly 
respectable  men,  for  I  know  the  sister- 
in-law  of  one  of  them  is  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Sutcliffe,  who  sits  under  the 
same  minister  with  me  at  Sarum  chapel.' 

'Indeed,'  said  I,  not  quite  seeing 
what  Mrs.  Sutcliffe's  theological  con- 
victions had  to  do  with  the  question. 
*  Well,  and  so  you  left  this  fellow  here 
by  himself  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour?* 

'  There  or  thereabouts,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
£.,  smoothing  down  her  apron  with 
great  complacency. 

*Then  allow  me  to  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Kinahan,  that  you  acted  like  an  idiot — 
that  I  shall  at  once  put  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  police — ^and  that  I  have 
to  request  you  to  wait  here  until  my 
return,'  said  I,  hastily  snatching  up  my 
Skat. 

*'As  you  p — p— please,  sir/  stam- 
mered Mrs.  K., '  but  I  put  it  to  yon, 
Mr.  Easel,  how  could  any  one  go  for 
to  suppose  that,  in  a  matter  of  ten 
minutes,  which  it  were  not  more,  and 
him  being  own  brother-in-law  to  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Suteliffa ' 

•Oh,  confound  Mrs.  Suteliffe,'  said  I, 
rushing  down  stairs,  and  having  hailed 
a  Hansom  cab,  I  jumped  in  and  drove 
to  the  nearest  police-station. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  may  be  de- 
rived from  early  associations,  and  that 
nndefined  but  abiding  terror  of  the 
Force  with  which  my  ancient  nurse, 
8airey-Jane,  managed  to  imbue  my 
youthful  mind,  but  if,  at  the  age  of  six, 
I  laboured  under  an  impression  that  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  could  at  any  time 
be  brought  to  bear  on  little  boys  who 
smeared  their  pinafores,  resisted  the 
painful  but  salutary  application  of  the 
small-tooth  comb,  or  declined  to  go  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock— if  I  ihistook  cer- 
tain gallant  attentions  which  X  33  was 


in  the  habit  of  paying  my  attendant  for 
an  anxiety  concerning  my  moral  bear- 
ing in  regard  to  Sundays,  these  delusions 
have  not  been  without  tlieir  influence 
in  after  life.  To  tliis  day,  a  policeman 
in  the  public  discharge  of  his  duty  is 
in  my  eyes  a  being  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance, and  I  experience  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  extra  responsibility 
whenever  I  enter  a  station-house.  Could 
those  blue-coated  gentlemen  read  the 
history  of  your  life  up  to  the  present 
moment — were  they  awaro  of  all  the 
secret  imaginings  of  your  heart — did 
they  know,  for  instance,  the  extent  of 
your  balance  at  the  banker's — your 
notions  on  apostolical  succession — or 
how  you  caught  that  cold  by  walking 
up  and  down  a  certain  street  of  Mayfair 
the  other  night  with  your  eyes  sadly 
fixed  upon  a  certain  lighted  window  of 
a  certain  house?  Supposing  all  these 
particulars,  I  say,  to  have  been  investi- 
gated by  X  32 — imagine  that  he  has 
taken  stock  of  your  movements  nnd 
dotted  down  his  estimate  of 'your  gene- 
ral character  in  his  poclcet-book — 
shouldn't  you  feel  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able in  his  presence  ?  Can't  you  fancy 
him  coming  up,  touching  you  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  and  telling  you  you're 
•wanted?' 

Some  vague  apprehension  of  this  sort 
always  haunts  me  at  a  police-court.  I 
feel  desirous  of  explaining  at  once  to 
those  lynx-eyed,  sturdy  servants  of  jus- 
tice^ that,  in  spite  of  all  my  short- 
comings and  thriftless  moments,  I  am 
not  the  man  who  committed  the  Water- 
loo Bridge  murder ;  that  I  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  robbery  of 
plate  in  Little  Bullion  Street ;  and  as 
for  the  young  lady  with  fair  and  blue 
eyes,  age  nineteen,  who  left  her  home 
clad  in  a  striped  silk  dress,  white  chip 
bonnet,  and  black  lace  shawl,  with  a 
strawberry  mark  under  her  right  ear, 
I  know  no  more  of  her  present  destina- 
tion than  her  disconsolate  great  aunt, 
from  whose  house  she  eloped. 

When  the  inspector  of  the  X  -I-  Y 
division  had  listened  to  the  complaint 
of  a  small  greengrocer  who  wanted  to 
teke  out  a  summons  against  his  wife  for 
giving  him  a  black  eye,  and  had  pre- 
scribed a  cool  retreat  in  the  adjoining 
cell  for  a  red-haired  youth  who  ap- 
peared to  be  impertinently  drunk,  lie 
turned  to  me  with  stem  politeness,  ami 
dipping  his  pen  afresh  in  the  ink  beforo 
him,  inquired  my  business.  I  told  him 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  had 
happened. 

•  Was  there  much  money  in  the  box  ?' 
he  asked,  when  I  had  made  an  end  of 
my  story. 
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'Onljr  two  or  three  eoveieigiu  and 
some  nWer/  I  said,  '  but  that's  not  ao 
much  oonaeqoenoe  to  me  as — aa — ' 

*As  what,  sir?'  said  the  inspector, 

blandl]r. 

« Why,  the  &et  is.'  I  added,  with  a 
sodden  oonsciousnefls  that  I  was  ^ttiog 
rather  red  in  the  face,  *  the  foci  is  there 
was  a  bundle  of  letters  which ' 

*  Quite  so,  sir,'  said  the  inspector 
(who  seemed  to  see  through  the  whole 
thin^  in  that  short  space  of  time 
familiarly  known  as  a  jiffoy),  *and 
you'd  like  to  p;«t  Vra  again,  I  suppose. 
Well,  Mr.  Eaaol.  Y\\  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you.  It's  a  detective's  job, 
tiiat's  what  it  is.  Now,  I've  gnt  a  very 
sharp  officer  here,  name  of  McNabb^ 
iost  the  man  to  find  out  all  about  it 
Here  f  you  chaps  over  tliere.  8cen  any- 
tliinfT  of  McNabb  this  morning  ?' 

'He  was  here  abont  half  an  lioor 
ago,  sir,  but  I  think  he's  gone  home  to 
dinner,'  was  the  answer. 

*  Well,  one  of  you  just  step  up  and 
tell  him  to  com3  down  here  to  me  as 
soon  as  he  can.' 

The  messenger  set  off  on  his  errand, 
and  being  nssuitxl  by  tlie  inspector  that 
Mr.  McNubb  would  soon  follow  me,  I 
returned  to  my  chambers  to  await  his 
arrival.  I  had  never  been  brought  lace 
to  face  with  a  detective  before,  and 
having  heard  wondrous  stories  of  their 
sagacity  and  indefatigable  seal,  pre- 
psfed  myself  for  a  great  display  of  both 
qualities.  I  felt,  therefore,  slightly  dis- 
appointed when  Mr.  McXabb  arrived  to 
find  him  a  very  ordinary-looking  man 
with  abenevolent,  easy-going  sort  of  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  looked  upon  his  calling 
in  the  light  of  a  good  practical  joke 
which  had  never  been  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

He  asked  me  to  ropeat  what  I  had 
already  told  the  inspector,  and  made 
sundry  hiquiries  as  to  the  character  of 
Mrs.  fcinahan,  on  which  I  felt  bound 
to  reveal  her  partiality  for  Jamaica 
rum  (though,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
never  indulged  in  that  cordial  as  long 
as  she  oould  get  at  my  cognac).  I  also 
mentioned  a  chronic  absorption  of  pence, 
which  I  had  observed  wlienever  I  left 
them  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  espe- 
cially commented  on  Mrs.  K.'s  insatia- 
ble apnetito  for  manuscript  literature, 
puiicularly  when  it  took  the  fonn  of 
private  correspondence. 

Mr.  McNabb  received  this  informa* 
tion  with  a  benevolent  smile,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  there  was  no&ng 
of  an  importent  or  exceptional  character 
about  these  phenomena.  He  added, 
however,  that  it  would  be  advisable,  for 
oertein  reasons  of  his  own,  to  have  a 


private  interview  with  my  laundnas  ai 
once.  I  therefore  called  Mrs.  K.  (who 
had  lingered  at  the  top  of  the  steirs 
improvising  fictitious  cor kacrewa  <mt  of 
the  comers  of  her  apron),  and  sent  ber 
into  my  study,  where  Rhe  remained 
closeted  with  Mr.  McNabb  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes.  At  ttie  end  of 
that  time  Mrs.  K^  still  engaged  in  the 
manuiactnre  of  corkscrew^  lai^ger  and 
more  feeble  than  before,  came  osut,  and 
I  joined  the  detective,  whoee  ooonle- 
nance  instantly  assumed  a  significank 
but  placid  expression. 

*  Well,  sir,*  said  he,  shutting  the  door, 
and  looking  carefully  round  the  studio 
— as  if  my  lay  figure  couldn't  keep  a 
secret, — *  well,  sir,  I  tliink  there's  little 
doubt  whaf  s  at  the  bottom  of  this  hece 
business.' 

*  Sharn  fellow !'  I  thought ;  '  found  it 
all  out  alraady.' 

*It*s  my  opinion,'  continued  the 
McNabb  slowly,  and  with  great  aplomtb 
— '  it's  my  opinion,  sir,  that  it  was  tJie 
sweep  as  done  it' 

This  conclusion  seemed  to  my  mind 
so  excessively  obvious  that  I  was  some- 
what suxprised  at  iU  being  announced 
in  such  an  oracular  manner. 

*  Your  laundress,'  added  the  detective, 
'  who  appears  to  me  a  most  rewpeciable 
person,  and  as  for  a  drop  now  and  then 
why  you  know  they  all  teifl  hayo  it. 
Mr.  Easel, — your  laundress,  ar,  tella 
me  that  she  left  this  man  some  ten 
minutes  or  more  in  your  room — and  I 
believe  her,  sir— I  think,  when  she  aaya 
that,  that  she's  telling  the  truth,  Mr. 
Easel.' 

*  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,'  said  I ;  *  bol 
what  then?' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  shall  make  it  my  busl- 
nees  to  verify  that  statement  by  in- 
quiring from  private  sources  into  the 
cluiracter  of  I^trs.  K^  and  I  shall  find  out 
all  about  her,  sir,  from  a  child  up'ard, 
as  you'll  see.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  I,  *  but  with  regard 
to  the  sweep  ?' 

*  With  regard  to  the  swe^,  sir,'  said 
the  McNabb,  with  a  determined  air,  '  I 
propose  to  go  at  once  to  his  loc^fings 
and  see  wmif  s  to  be  got  out  of  hivn, 
Mrs.  Kinahan  told  me  where  he  lives, 
and  I've  took  down  the  addreae.' 

*  Sliall  I  come  with  you  ?*  I  asked. 

*  Why,  p'r'aps  it  vmud  be  as  weU,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  McNabb,  taking  up  his  hat ; 
•only  koep  in  the  bock^und  till  Fve 
spoke  to  him,  if  you  please' 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  minutes'  walk 
to  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Sutdiffe'a 
friend's  biother-in-law  lived.  We  ibnnd 
it  in  a  littte  ditty  street,  half  of  which 
had  been  oonvertod  into  shops  devoted 
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chiefly  to  the  sale  of  coals  and  green- 
grocery, with  here  and  there  a  news- 
Tendor  and  tobacconist's,  or  a  small 
establishment  for  the  repair  of  broken 
crockery. 

'No.  42, 1  think?'  said  Mr.McKabb, 
sorveying  the  house  iu  question  with  a 
professional  eye.  Tlie  ground-floor  was 
occupied  by  a  marine  store  dealer.  On 
the  upper  story  was  exhibited  a  panel 
picture  of  a  yellow  rack  or  other  instru- 
ment of  torture  on  a  blue  ground,  with 
the  dubious  inscription,  *  Manguko 
DONE  HEBE.'  appended  below.  The 
Bweep  lived  in  the  basement  floor.  Mrs. 
Kinahan  had  given  us  the  address. 

Mr.  McNabb,  having  made  in  his 
own  mind  what  the  doctors  call  a  rapid 
diagnosis  of  the  external  aspect  of 
afiairs,  and  desiring  me  to  wait  outside, 
forthwith  entered  the  house  by  its  open 
door,  and  descended  what  are  generally 
called  the  kitchen  stairs,  but  which,  in 
this  instance,  led  to  the  sweep's  apart- 
ments. After  a  short  interval  I  could 
hear  that  a  violent  altercation  was  going 
on  downstairs,  and,  indeed,  as  i  was 
standing  close  to  the  area  railings,  some 
very  emphatic  adjectives  and  substan- 
tives reached  my  ear  through  the  open 
window  below. .  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
McNabb  had  been  joined  by  a  member 
of  the  regular  Force,  who,  seeing  a  de- 
tective enter  the  house,  came  to  the 
condusdon  that  something  was  *  up,'  and 
went  to  ofier  his  assistance. 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  came  out, 
the  McNabb  looking  somewhat  hot  and 
flustered,  as  if  ke  had  been  engaged  in 
a  scuffle,  which,  indeed,  turned  out  to  be 
the  cose.  It  appeared  that,  on  entering 
the  premises  he  had  at  once  charged  the 
sweep  with  the  robbery  and  stated  his 
intention  of  searching  the  rooms.  To 
this  proceeding  Mr.  Tozer  (who  was  in 
a  very  beery  state)  expressed  an  objec- 
tion by  charging  at  him  with  a  broom, 
on  which  the  detective  was  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  knocking  him  down 
there  and  then.  This  little  ceremony 
being  concluded,  the  McNabb,  backed 
by  professional  assistance,  carried  out 
his  original  purpose  amidst  a  voile)'  of 
loud  and  unpleasant  ejaculations  on  the 
part  of  the  sweep,  who  threatened  both 
the  policemen  with  immediate  vivisec- 
tion, and  a  series  of  anatomical  experi- 
ments relating  to  tlieir  heads,  hearts, 
and  livers,  whenever  he  should  catch 
them  alone.  Not  a  trace,  however,  of 
the  box  or  its  contents  was  to  be  found. 
'  And,  what's  more,  sir,'  said  the  detec- 
tive, *  it  ain't  no  manner  of  use  trying  to 
fet  anything  out  of  that  fellow  while 
e's  in  tliat  state.  He's  not,  as  you 
may  say,  amenable  to  reason  now ;  but 


if  we  stop  till  to-morrow,  when  he's 
sobered  a  oit,  I'll  tackle  him  again.' 

'  In  the  meantime  he  may  destroy  the 
box  and  its  contents,'  I  suggested. 

*So  he  may,  sir,'  said  the  detective, 
'  but  then  again  he  may  not,  and  one 
thing  is  quite  certain — ^we  can't  get  at 
it  now.* 

*But  you  might  take  him  into  cus- 
tody, mightn't  you?'  I  asked. 

'Mr.  Easel'  said  the  McNabb,  'I'd 
lock  him  up  directly  if  you  give  him  in 
charge,  but  where  would  be  the  use.  of 
it?  We've  got  nothing  to  go  upon — 
not  a  scrap  o'  evidence,  and  tliafs  where 
it  is,  you  see^  6'pose  we  took  him  afore 
the  magistrate :  well,  the  magistrate 
hears  the  case.  Well,  he  says,  **  I  can't 
detain  the  man  on  sich  grounds  as 
these,"  he  says.  Well,  the  man's  dis- 
charged, and  Fm  reprimanded,  and 
may  be  you  get  something  disagreeable 
said  to  you.  Well,  vou  know  that  ain't 
pleasant,  Mr.  Easel. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this  argu- 
ment, and  so  I  agreed  to  wait  until  the 
following  day,  when  Mr.  McNabb  pro- 
mised to  renew  his  efforts,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  make  all  possible  Inquiry 
regarding  the  sweep's  antecedents.  I 
went  back  to  my  chambers,  as  may  be 
supposed,  in  no  very  happy  frame  of 
mind,  reflecting  on  mv  carelessness  in 
leaving  my  bureau  unlocked,  speculat- 
ing on  the  probable  fate  of  my  unlucky 
letters,  and  wondering  whether  I  should 
ever  see  them  again.  About  eight 
o'clock  that  evening  I  was  sitting  before 
a  roaring  fire,  trying  to  console  myself 
with  a  pipe,  and  bro^tding  over  my  loss, 
while  the  snow  fell  heavUy  outside  and 
drifted  into  the  angles  of  my  study 
window,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  single 
rap  on  the  knocker  of  my  outer  door. 
The  weather  was  far  too  cold  and 
stormy  for  the  chance  of  a  friendly 
bachelor  visit  I  expected  nothing  to 
be  sent  home  for  me,  and  altogether  the 
summons  took  me  so  much  by  surprise, 
that  I  half  hesitated  to  open  the  door. 
I  had  scarcely  risen  from  my  chair, 
however,  before  I  heard  another  rap 
louder  than  tlie  last,  and  then  a  succes- 
sion of  very  feeble  ones,  but  all  of  the 
same  monosyllabic  character.  There  is 
a  little  space  between  the  double  doors 
of  my  chambers,  which  is  quite  dark  at 
niglit,  so  that  when  I  had  opened  them 
I  was  obliged  to  retreat  a  few  paces 
before  I  could  see  who  was  outside.  At 
first  I  could  see  nothing  at  all,  but  ou 
looking  more  attentively  I  became  awaro 
of  two  red  and  bleary  eyes  whi«h  kept 
winking  inscnsately  in  the  darkness. 
I  could  see  no  body  belonging  to  them, 
but  a  few  flakes  of  snow  dimly  out- 
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lined  what  I  presumed  to  be  the  figoie 

of  a  man. 

'  Who's  there?'  I  said,  at  last 

No  one  answered,  but  the  eyes  went 

on  blinking. 
'  Wliat  do  you  want?'  I  asked. 
The  only  reply  I  got  this  time  was  a 

Tery  sudden  but  decided  hiccup. 
*  Come  in  directly,*  said  I,  *  or  I  sliall 

shut  the  door  again/ 
At  this  injunction  the  f  gure  moved 

slowly  forwards,  catching  hold  of  the 

dooipost  and  wall  as  if  to  steady  itself. 

At  last  it  entered  the  room,  and  by  the 

light  of  my  reading-lamp  I  ascertained 

that  my  visitor  was  a  short  man  covered 


with  eoot  and  very  tipsy.    It  is  rash  to< 
jump  hastily  to  conclusions,  but  it  now 
became  pretty  clear  to  me  who  thifr 
gentleman  was,  and  why  he  had  put  in 
an  appearance.    Moving  by  slow  de- 
grees further  into  the  room,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair  which, 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  his  grasp,  ho 
smiled  at  me,  hiccuped,  smiled  again,, 
and  then  suddenly  assuming  an  air  o£ 
intense  seriousness,  drew  a  card  out  of 
his  pocket  and  presented  to  me  with  a* 
low  DOW  which,  in  his  unstable  condi- 
tion, very  nearly  became  a  tumble. 

I  took  the  card,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 


8A1CI'    TOZl&B 

42  Liltle  Ashton  Street, 
3  doon  from  RakeweU  Place  Sondown  Square. 

S.  T.  begs  to  relara  hUrapectAil  thftolafor  the  liberal  sapporfbe  has'reoeivted,  alao  to  statak 
Nothing  shall  be  waniiog  oa  his  part  to  give  Kvery  gitlsfactiou  oavlng  had  'many  years  Experieooft 
prompts  hlm^to  solicit  their  future  patronage  and  kind  recommendaUon. 

AU  orders  by  Post  or  Otherwise  thank  fhlly  received  , 

and  punctually  attended  to  as  he  attends  to  Badness  himself. 


SMOKY  CHIJUrEYS  A  FLUES  EFFECTUALLY  CURED 

AU  kinds  of  Chimneys  Climbed  snd  Examined  for  Builders 
and  others  If  Required. 

19*  Plkasb  to  Riko  thb  Swxbp's  Bkll. 

CAUTION— Beware  of  Spurious  Parttes  loitering  about  the  comer  of  Streets  and  calling  at  houses 
for  Orders  in  my  name.  

In  case  of  fire,  Please  to  hong  up  (Jiia  Card  in  the  Kitchen. 


'Are  you  the  man  who  swept  my 
chimney  this  morning  T  I  asked. 

•Yesh,  I — ^I — [hicj— amsir,'  said  the 
sweep.  *  Tliashmycard,  country  ordersh 
p — p— puncshally  attended  to.* 

•  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is '  I 

began. 

'Shtopabit  Mister  Easel,'  said  tlie 
man  ;  •  shtop — I  know  what  you're 
[hie]  going  to  say,  but  ponmylifo — I — 
really,  I — I  take  my  dick,  1  don't— 
know — ^nothing— about^t— -There  !' 

*  Sir,'  said  I,  in  a  great  rage,  *  the 
police  have  already ' 

*Slitop  a  moment,  Miss— mistreasel ; 
look  'ere  now,  thashwashamcoming— to,' 
said  Mr.'Tozer,  beginning  in  a  very  low 
key  and  suddenly  raising  his  voice  into 
a  shrill  whisper.  *  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Easel, 
you've  been  shcnding  per — ^p — ^perlease 
— ^pleaaman  to  my  'ouse — pfeasman 
comsh  to  mo  and  [hie]  asksh  me  about 
a  box — I  dunnow  nothing  about  a  box 
— ^I  sez,  I  knows  [hie]  nothing  about  a 
box — pleasman  sez  I  does;  I  sez  I 
poesn^  and  pleasman  knocks  me  down 


— ^werry  ungenlemanly  thing  that,  Mr. 
Eofiel — and  un — ch— christian— too^  V 
call  it' 

•Perhaps  you  think  so,  Mr.  Toaer,' 
said  I,  •  but  the  fact  is * 

'  Mistrcasel,  sir,  you've  got  shervant 
— have  you  ashked  thashervant  whaah^ 
knows  about  thish  box?  Why  notr 
ashker;  why  come  to  me  about  the 
box?  Look  'ere — I — Fve  swep  chim- 
neysh  hereaboush  ever  siush — ever — 
sinsh  I  [hie]  eversinsh ' 

Here  Mr.  Tozer,  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, said  no  more  but  let  go  the  chai 
at  a  great  risk  of  tumbling  over,  and 
holding  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  hori- 
zontally, about  a  couple  of  feet  firom  the 
floor,  pointed  at  it  with  his  right  finger 
OS  steadily  as  he  could.  This  remarka- 
ble pantomime  I  interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  stature  he  had  attained  at 
the  commencement  of  his  professional 
career.  But  even  supposing  this  to  be 
correct,  and  that  he  really  had  begun  icy 
sweep  chimneys  at  two  years  old,  this* 
fact  did  not  affect  the  question  of  his* 
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general  integrity,  and  so  I  told  him,  as 
politely  as  I  oould. 

*  Verriwellsir,'  said  he,  diawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  (about  four 
feet  six),  and  leaning  against  the  wall 
in  a  heroic  attitude,  '  verrigood  Misli- 
treasel — Yoi4you-  -  thinkigotyercashboz, 
I  tell  you,  I'd — I  dunnowuothinabout 
cashbox,  I  neTershawcashbox  in  my 
life — It- [hie] — say — wotisbacashbox  ? 
Mishter  Easel  I  shwear  I  'ave  not  got 
yercashbox — so    help — so    help   my — 

[hid] — GOODNESB  I' 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Tozer's  feet  slid 
Tiolently  apart,  and  he  was  nearly 
descending  to  the  floor  in  an  acrobatic 
attitude,  when  I  picked  him  up  and 
guiding  him  by  the  shoulder,  put  him 
outside  my  room  and  shut  the  door. 
For  a  short  interval  there  was  a  feeble 
kicking  at  the  panel,  but  this  gradually 
subsid^  and  at  last  I  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  to  hear  Mr.  Tozer  slowly  bumping 
downstairs. 

The  next  morning  at  break&st,  while 
taming  over  this  adventure  in  my  mind, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  so  dirty  a  thief  as 
the  sweep  oould  hardly  have  opened 
my  bureau  and  taken  anything  out  of 
it  without  leaving  some  trace  of  his 
handiwork  behind  him.  I  determined 
to  search  the  place  well,  and  sure 
enough  on  the  under  side  of  the  shelf 
beneath  which  my  Christmas  Box  was 
placed,  I  found  a  sooty  smear,  as  if  it 
had  been  grazed  by  a  sleeve.  This 
placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 
When  the  detective  came,  ho  told  me 
that  he  had  made  the  fullest  inquiry 
regarding  Mrs.  Kinahan,  whose  charac- 
ter (saving  in  the  particular  before  men- 
tioned) was  irreproacliable;  that  he 
had  ascertained  the  sweep,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  *  a  bad  lot ;'  that  he  feared 
I  should  never  see  my  papers  again,  but 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  everything 
for  me  in  his  power,  &c.  &a 

I  then  showed  him  my  discovery  of 
the  Boot-mark,  in  which  he  seemed 
much  interested.  *  Most  singular  thing, 
sir,'  said  he.  '  I  thought  of  that  yester- 
day.' 

*  Thought  of  what  ?'  said  L 

*  Of  looking  into  your  bureau  to  see 
if  ho  had  left  a  mark.' 

*  But  you  didn't  do  so,*  I  observed. 

*  Well,  no,  Mr.  Easel,  I  did  not ;  but 
my  intention  was  tlie  same,  you  see. 
And  all  this  proves  to  me,  sir,  how  right 
I  was  in  the  first  conclusion  I  come  to 
in  this  here  matter.  The  moment  I 
heard  just  the  outline  of  the  cose,  I  says 
to  myself,  I  says,  its  th^,  sweep 'as  done 
it  And  what's  more,  sir,  yon  mny 
depend  on  it  the  sweep  did  do  it,  and 
no  one  else.' 


However  gratifying  this  assurance 
might  have  1>een  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  proceedmg,  I  felt  it  a  little  redun- 
dant now ;  and  therefore,  while  assuring 
the  McKabb  of  my  confidence  in  his 
penetration,  I  said  that  we  had  better, 
now  that  this  point  was  established, 
turn  our  attention  to  tlie  best  means  of 
getting  the  box  restored.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  money  which  it  contained,  and  even 
give  a  sovereign  by  way  of  douceur  to 
any  one  who  would  bring  back  the  box 
ana  letters.  This  latter  proposal  the 
McKabb  at  first  opposed,  saying  that  he 
thought  it  was  like  compounding  a 
felony,  and  he  didn't  know  what  the 
inspector  would  say ;  but  on  my  showing 
him  first  that  I  had  yet  made  no  formal 
charge  against  the  man,  and  secondly, 
that  if  I  chose  to  give  my  coat  to  any 
one  who  had  previously  robbed  me  of 
my  cloak,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  law 
could  interfere  to  prevent  my  doing  so, 
he  seemed  to  see  the  matter  in  a  new 
light,  and  promised  to  leave  word  at 
the  shops  in  Little  Aahton  Street  that 
I  had  offered  a  reward  for  the  partial 
restitution  of  my  property. 

In  the  afternoon  of  me  next  day  I 
was  honoured  by  another  visit  from 
Mr.  Tozer ;  this  time  pretty  sober,  but 
wearing  such  a  scounarelly  expression 
of  deceit  and  assurance,  that  I  bad  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  my 
wrath.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
subject,  and  I  took  care  to  be  cautious. 

'  Mr.  Easel,  sir,'  said  he,  making  me 
a  cringing  sort  of  bow,  *  I  understand 
as  'ow  you've  hoffered  a  reward  for  this 
here  box  wot's  missing.' 

•  I  have,'  said  I,  *  and  if  you  will  only 
bring;  it  to  me .' 

*I,  sirl'  rejoined  the  sweep,  with  a 
bad  pretence  at  surprise.  *  1 1  Lor  bless 
yerrart,  'ow  should  I  come  by  it?* 

'That  I  won't  ask/  I  said;  'but  if 
you  will  only  bring  it  here,  or  get  it 
sent  to  Mr.  McNabb,  the  reward  shall 
be  yours.* 

•  Sir,'  said  the  sweep,  '  that  you're  a 
gentilman  is  apparient,  and  being  on- 
rabble  I  respex  you  as  sich.  But  with 
regard  to  tins  'ere  box,  which  in  course 
I  never  see  it,  being  innsLsent,  s'elp  me 
cving,  nothink  'ud  he  prouder  and  wil- 
linger  titian  me  in  serving  you  in  bringing 
back  that  box  which  I  never  took  away, 
no,  nor  know  no  more  about  it  than  the 
hunbom  snow;  for  what  I  say  is,  re- 
words is  nothink  to  a  honest  man,  and 
though  a  numble  sweep,  was  never 
knowd  to  prig  a  'apenny,  yet  knocked 
down  and  used  shameful  by  pleasmen 
as  ought  to  know  better .* 

•  Well,  Mr.  Tozer,'  said  I,  wishing  to 
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cut  ihort  this  harangae, '  the  hox  has 
been  token  by  some  hands,  that* s  cer- 
tain, and  the  thief,  whoever  he  may 
be / 

'Don't  say  he,*  whined  the  sw^. 
*  It  might  have  been  a  she  !' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  *  whoever  it  was 
managed  to  carry  it  off  the  premises. 
Kow,  yon  know,  Mr.  Tozer,  these  ill- 
gotten  gains  never  stay  long  in  one 
place ;  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand.' 

*  Jnst  so,  sir,'  said  the  sweep,  as  if  he 
began  to  see  my  drift 

*  Supposing,'  I  said,  *  by  any  remote 
accident  this  box  fell  into  your  pos- 
session ?' 

'  Don't  think  it  likely  myself,'  said 
Mr.  Tozer.  '  However,  there's  no 
saying.' 

'  In  that  case,'  I  went  on, '  you'd  feel 
bound  to  bring  it  back  to  its  rightfol 
owner,  and  naturally  claim  the  re- 
ward.' 

The  sooty  scoundrel's  eyes  twinkled 
a  little  here  as  he  replied  in  a  mock 
heroic  voice,  'Mr.  Heasel,  I  should 
deem  it  a  honour  to  serve  you  anyways 
in  my  power.' 

*  Or  if,  to  save  you  from  the  trouble 
of  coming  here,  I  sent  Mr.  McNabb  to 
your  lodgings,  you  could  give  it  to  him, 
you  know.' 

Mr.  Tozer  winced  a  little  at  this  sug- 
gestion. '  I  don't  want  no  pleasmen  a 
bothering  me,'  he  said.  *  That  McNabb 
has  a  uncommon  disagreeaUe  way  o' 
going  to  work.  Me  and  him  had  a  dif- 
ference the  other  day— besides,  why 
should  I  'ave  the  box  ?  If  I  hears  any- 
think  about  it,  in  course  I'll  do  my 
dooty.  It  might  be  brought  back— 
mind,  Tm  only  surmising — it  might  be 
brougtit  back  by  a  child.' 

*  So  it  might,'  said  I ;  •  who  knows  ?' 
•Or—or  a  female?*    suggested   ttie 

sweep,  in  a  speculative  tone  of  voice. 

I  nodded. 

•Which  neither  on  'em,'  continued 
Mr.  Tozer,  'might  have  'ad  anythink 
to  do  with  its  being  took  away.  Well, 
you  see,  sir,  it  would  be  werry  hard  if 
the  perlease  turned  disagreeable,  and 
blamed  it  on  to  them  as  didn't  de- 
serve it.' 

•Leave  that  to  me,'  said  I;  « I'll 
take  care  no  innocent  person  gets  into 
trouble.' 

*  Then  there  was  some— some  money 
in  the  box,  as  well  as  letters,  didn't  you 
say,  su-  ?'  asked  Mr.  Tozer,  looking  down 
on  the  carpet 


•  Yea,'  I  said;  'but  I  dare  say  that 
is  already  spent    Shouldn't  fou  UUak 

'  Well,  Mr.  EaseV  said  the  sweep, 
slightly  raising  his  eyes  from  the  floor, 
*  in  course^  no  one  can't  say  for  certain, 
but  since  you  ax  my  ofanion,  I  should 
say  it  was  uncommon  likely.  But  if  s 
the  letters  and  the  box  that  yo»  want, 
ain't  it  T  he  continued,  quickly. 

•  The  box  and  the  lett^,'  I  repeated ; 
•and  remember  that,  unless  they  are 
restored  before  Tuesday  night,  no  re- 
ward will  be  given.' 

'  Toosday  night ;  wenry  good,  sir. 
You  can't  say  no  &irer,  and  I'll  do  my 
best  to  oirc'late  that  obserwashun,'  said 
Mr.  Tozer,  taking  up  his  greasy  hat 
fixMn  the  flour.  •  Good  art^oon,  sir. 
I  wish  yer  luck.'  And  so  saying,  he 
took  his  departure. 


A  few  days  afterwards  the  detective 
called  on  me  with  my  missing  treasure. 
It  had  been  brought,  not  to  the  poUce 
station,  but  to  his  own  house  bv  a 
*  female.'  The  lock  had  been  wrenched 
open,  but  fortunately  the  rest  of  the 
box  had  escaped  injury.  McNabb,  at 
my  desire,  purposely  abstained  from 
asking  the  woman  any  questions,  and 
on  finding  the  number  of  tlie  letters  to  be 
correct,  handed  her  a  sovereign,  aoooid- 
ingto  promise. 

Having  thus  literally  fulfilled  any 
oUigation  which  existed  on  my  part,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  Mr.  Tozer 
and  telling  him  of  the  soot-mark  which 
I  had  found.  I  took  care  to  add  that 
if,  after  this  discovery,  any  doubt  had 
existed  on  the  subject  of  lus  guilt,  that 
doubt  must  have  been  remold  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  box  had  been 
'brought  back.  I  ftirther  told  him  that 
as  I  had  pledged  my  word  to  take  no 
further  steps  in  the  matter,  the  police 
would  not  interfere  with  him  this  time. 
But  I  denounced  him  as  an  impudent 
scoundrel,  and  strongly  advised  his 
amending  his  conduct  for  the  future, 
lest  he  ^ould  come  deservedly  to  the 
treadmill. 

As  for  the  McNabb,  of  course  he  had 
his  •honorarium,'  though  I  must  add 
that  as  far  as  my  experience  points,  I 
should  say,  'Every  man  his  own  de- 
tective '  for  tlie  future. 

And  so  endeth  the  legend  of  my 
'  Christmas  Box.' 

JackEasu 
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ON  a  cold  trosiy  ChriBtmas,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  was  a  paasenger  on 
board  the  fine  steamer  f' Queen,'  from 
London  to  -^— .  The  voyage  is  not  a 
very  long  one;  but  we  were  several 
days  at  bea,  and  during  that  time  I 
struck  up  pretty  much  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  second  en^^ineer  of  the 
ship.  I  have  al'i^'ays  had  a  taste,  rather 
ImaginatiTe  than  scientific,  for  watching 
the  working  of  powerful  machinery; 
the  evenings  were  too  cold  to  allow  of 
my  remaining  long  on  deck ;  and  I  was 
often  glad  to  exchange  for  a  timo  the 
saloon  stove  for  the  bright  glow  of  the 
boiler  fumaocs,  and  the  company  of  the 
passengers  for  a  chat  in  the  engine- 
room  with  my  friend  the  engineer.  Ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  his 
watch,  generallv  found  me  seated  by 
his  side  on  the  platform  that  ran 
around  the  tops  of  tlie  cylinders,  whence 
he  could  in  a  moment  hear  any  word 
passed  from  the  deck,  had  imraediule 
access  to  the  handles  of  the  engines, 
could  see  the  fire-doors  and  stoke-hole, 
with  the  glass  gauges  in  front  of  the 
boilers ;  and  even  whilst  chatting  with 
me,  could  bo  constantly  alive  to  the 
smallest  escape  of  steam,  op  the  least 
jarring  or  chirping  sound  which  told  to 
his  practised  eyes  or  cars  tliat  some- 
thing about  the  machinery  required  lu- 
brication or  adjustment. 

There  was  notliing  very  remarkable 
about  my  acquaintance,  Angove:  he 
was  simply  an  honest,  straigittforward, 
intelligent,  self-educated  mechanic ; 
one,  in  short,  of  a  class  very  numerous 
among  onr  steamboat  engineers.  He 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  had 
spent  nearly  half  that  time  at  sea,  in 
many  services  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  had  been  in  action  on  board 
a  Brazilian  steam-sloop;  had  nearly 
died  from  the  intense  heat  in  the  engine- 
room  of  a  Peninsula  and  Oriental  boat 
in  the  Bed  Sea ;  had  been  wrecked  in  a 
West  India  mail  steamer,  and  after- 
wards discharged  from  the  dervice  for  a 
smuggling  transaction,  with  which  he 
vowed  that  he  himpclf  had  really 
nothing  to  do ;  was  at  the  time  Uk;  late 
war  broke  out  serving  on  board  a  Rus- 
sian wai'-stcamer,  which  of  coarse  he 
left  ITS  soon  os  possible ;  had  served  on 
board  a  river-boat  on  the  Miisissipi,  and 
another  on  the  Hooghly  ;  and  had  seen 
man  J  a  strange  event  in  these  and  other 
8ervnc9s,  from  the  plain  matter-of-fact 
point  of  view  natural  to  his  temperament 
and  education. 

On  Christmas  eve  we  were  slipping 


along  fast  under  steam  ami  canvas,  with 
the  wind  and  sea  on  tic  be:au;  and 
the  ship,  though  not  pitching  much, 
was  rolling  a  good  deal.  We  had  but 
few  passengers  on  board,  and  of  theso 
four  were  solrmHly  ploying  a  rubber, 
while  the  others  were  ill  in  their 
berths.  There  was  evidently  not  much 
Chribtroas  festivily  to  be  expected  in 
the  saloon,  so  I  came  shivering  oil* 
the  deck,  where  I  had  been  smoking 
a  cigar  in  the  moonlight,  and  seatcil 
myself  in  my  accustomed  place  on  the 
engine  -  room  platform,  enjoying  the 
warm  glow  from  the  furnaces.  Anpovc 
had  just  lit  a  cigar  which  I  gave  liim, 
when  a  slight  e£Copc  of  steam  fi-om  one 
of  the  valve  stuffing-boxes  arrested  his 
attention.  The  platform  on  which  we 
had  our  seat  was  on  a  level  with  the 
tops  of  tlie  cylinders,  with  a  railing 
nearly  b1:ea^  liigh  between  it  and  the 
engines ;  and  to  get  at  the  stuflBng-box 
in  question,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  bars  of  the 
parallel  motion,  to  wait  until  the  engine 
took  her  down  stroke,  and  then  vault  in 
over  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
cover,  before  die  came  up  again.  Taking 
a  spanner,  to  screw  down  the  gland, 
Angove  awaited  the  proper  moment, 
and  vaulted  over  the  rail ;  but  at  that 
Instant  the  ship  took  a  heavier  roll  than 
ordinary,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  greasy, 
sloping  surface  of  the  false  cover,  and 
he  had  the  narrowest  escape  possible 
from  being  precipitated  hc-adlong  among 
the  working  parts  of  the  macliiner}'. 
He  saved  himself  just  in  time  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  cylinder  cross-head :  but 
this  cross-head  worked  np  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  one  of  the  deck  beams  : 
and  before  he  could  withdraw  his  hand 
the  two  were  nearly  close  together ;  the 
smallest  conceivable  space  of  time 
longer,  and  his  hand  would  have  becti 
crushed  between  them :  such  close  work 
was  it,  indeed,  that  he  actually  felt  the 
squeeze,  and  the  skin  was  i<!d  with  tl.e 
pressure. 

I  know  I  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
started  up  pale  and  horror-struck ;  but 
Angove  finished  his  work  coolly,  vaulted 
out  again  over  the  rail,  and  seated  him- 
self at  my  side,  a  little  pale,  but  per- 
fectly calm  and  self-possessed,  and 
smoked  away  his  dgur  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  I  cried,  •  what  a 
narrow  escape!  I  thought  it  was  all 
over  with  you.* 

•  Yes,  indeed,'  he  said,  •  it  was  close 
work !    But,  thank  Gcd,  it  is  all  right. 
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A  very  small  fractioa  of  a  aeoond 
longer/  looking  at  his  hand,  '  and  my 
power  of  usiDg  hammer  and  chisel 
wouldn't  have  been  of  much  account' 

We  sat  lor  some  minuteB  without 
speaking ;  both,  no  doubt,  meditating 
on  what  had  occurred :  and  then,  full 
of  the  subject.  I  said-^ 

'  It  must  be  very  dangerous  work, 
goins;  about  the  engines  in  really  bod 
weather?' 

'  Yes  it  is,*  he  said,  '  especially  in 
some  engine-rooms;  nearly  as  bed,  I 
think,  as  it  is  fi)r  the  sailors  to  go  aloft 
But  I  have  always  been  very  fortunate.* 

'  Did  you  never  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent?' I  asked. 

'  No/  he  replied ;  '  but  I  was  veiy 
near  one  once— a  worse  one  perhaps 
than  eyen  this  would  have  been — and 
yet  it  was  not  exactly  an  accident 
either ' 

*  mat  was  it  then?*  I  asked. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  *  it  is  a  subiect  on 
which  I  don't  mudi  like  to  speak ;  and. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  told  the  whole 
story  to  any  one;  but  I  think  a  suf- 
ficiently long  time  has  now  elapsed, 
and  I  may  as  well  give  it  to  you  since 
you  are  pleased  to  say  you  like  hearing 
my  little  adventures. 

'  It  was  many  ^ears  ago— when  the 
Oalifomian  gold-diggings  were  attract- 
ing everybody's  attention,  that  I  went 
out  as  third  engineer  of  a  steamer  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisca  I  liked  tiie 
captain  very  much,  and  I  had  known  him 
by  sight  before,  though  he  didn't  know 
me ;  for  a  short  time  previously  he  had 
several  times  come  on  board  a  ship  to 
which  I  then  belonged  at  New  York,  to 
see  the  captain,  who  was  a  friend  of  his. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  brought  off  his 
wife  and  little  daughter  with  him — 
such  a  sweet  lady-like  young  woman, 
and  such  a  dear  little  girl  I — I  recollect 
taking  them  down  once  and  showing 
them  the  engines — and  the  lady  ap- 
peared so  fond  of  her  husbcuia!  I 
wondered  how  he  could  leave  them  to 
come  on  this  station,  in  that  lawless 
time  of  gold-seeking.  Oar  chief  en- 
gineer, too,  was  a  g(wd  sort  of  man,  and 
one  who  knew  Hs  work  well;  the 
second  wasn't  a  bad  fellow  either, 
though  too  fond  of  his  glass;  but  the 
rest  of  the  officers  and  crew  were  not 
pleasant  shipmates.  The  ship  was  not 
a  comfoiittble  one  to  mo  in  any  respect 
and  I  soon  determined  that  mv  first 
voyage  in  her  should  be  my  last  though 
we  had  first-rate  wages  to  induce  us  to 
stick  by  the  ship  at  San  Francisco,  and 
not  run  away  to  the  gold-diggings. 

*  Wo  arrived  out  safely,  without  any 
adventure;  but  we  had  to  wait  a  long 


tilne  there  before  we  could  sail  on  our 
homeward  voyage.  Notwithstanding 
all  precautions,  a  ^reat  many  of  our 
crew  ran  away,  and  it  was  impoe^Ue  to 
replace  them :  indeed,  the  haxbour  was 
full  of  ships  lying  useless  there  for  want 
of  crews  to  take  them  away.  But  we 
had  also  another  loss,  and  a  great  one, 
in  our  chief  engineer.  He  had  been 
aUing  on  the  voyage  ^out,  and  he  died, 
poor  fellow,  whilst  we  were  lying  in  the 
harbour.  Our  second  was  not  exactly 
the  person  to  take  diaige  of  the  engines, 
being,  as  I  have  said,  rather  too  fond  of 
drink,  and  the  captain,  we  heard,  was 
trying  all  he  coula  do  to  get  some  one 
in  our  chiefs  place.  Macph^son,  the 
second,  was  of  course  veiy  indignant  at 
this— but  so  it  was. 

'  I  should  think  we  must  have  been 
quite  two  months  at  San  Francisco 
Before  we  were  ready  to  sail  again — ^fot 
you  must  understand  that  we  were  not 
a  regular  packet  on  the  station,  but 
had  Deen  specially  chartered  for  the 
voyage  out— and  we  thought  that  wo 
were  going  after  all  without  any  new 
chief  engineer.  We,  in  the  engine- 
room,  were  pleased  ikt  this,  for  Hac- 
pherson  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow 
enough,  except  for  that  faolt  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  a  first-rate  work- 
man ;  but  on  the  very  last  day  before 
Bailing,  the  captain,  of  whom  we  had 
seen  but  little  for  some  time  past,  came 
on  board  with  a  person  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  the  engine-room  hands  as 
their  new  chief. 

'  He  was  not  the  only  new  arrival  on 
board.    There  were  a  few — very  few- 
passengers  ;   and  a  lady,  who  I  heard, 
to  my  astonishment  was  the  captain  a 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  since  we 
had  been  at  San  Francisco.    Now,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  I  had  seen  bis 
wife  and  little  daughter  but  a  short 
time  before,    so  you  may  think  bow 
much  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  this 
other  woman  brought  on  board  as  his 
wife  now.    I  was  very  much  surprifled 
at  our  captain,  whom  I  had  taken  lor 
a  different  sort  of  man ;  but  it  was  aH 
no   business  of  mine,  so  I  held  my 
tongue  about  it    This  new  woman  that 
he  had  now  was  veiy  handsome,  cer- 
tainly, though  of  a   bold,  masculine 
style  of  beauty,  and  with  such  an  eve  1 
I  thought  I  shouldn't  exactly  like  hes 
for  a  wife  myself;   though  she  was 
really  handsome,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  any  man  should  be  taken  up  with 
her. 

*  Right  or  wrong,  I  form  my  opinion* 
of  people  pretty  quickly;  and  I  didnt 
like  our  new  chiefi  He' was  quiet 
and  mild  in  his  manners  certainly— 
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wonderfully  so  for  that  time,  in  that 
part  of  the  world — ^bat  there  was  a 
wild,  dissipated,  wicked  look,  if  you  un- 
dersbtnd  me,  in  his  eye,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  tell  that  he  ooiUd  be  very  dif- 
ferent if  he  chose.  I  could  not  help 
remarking  to  Macpherson,  that  I 
thought  we  had  a  rum  one  to  deal  with 
now;  and  he  repli^  that  he  should 
like  to  know  his  nistory,  for  he  guessed 
it  was  a  strange  one.  One  thing  was 
evident  to  me  from  the  first  time  he 
came  into  the  engine-room — ^he  was  not 
a  practical  working  engineer.  That  he 
knew    something   about   engines  was 

Slain ;  and  he  ^ve  his  oraers  with 
ecision,  and  without  any  apparent 
doubt  of  himself;  but  there  was  a 
theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  twang 
about  them,  as  if  his  knowledge  of 
marine  engines  had  been  gained  rather 
by  study  than  bjr  experience.  His 
hands  were  too  white  and  delicate  for  a 
man  who  had  used  the  hammer,  and 
chisel,  and  file  much ;  and  coming  into 
the  engine-room  suddenly  on  the  even- 
ing before  we  sailed,  I  found  him  doinff 
some  job  at  the  vice  which  was  fixed 
there— something  for  himself,  I  fancy, 
and  not  for  the  engines—and  from  the 
manner  in  wliich  he  handled  his  tools, 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  no  workman. 
I  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  for  a 
civil  engineer,  who  had  come  out  to  the 
diggings,  had  got  a  bad  run  of  luck, 
and  was  glad  to  work  his  way  home  as 
best  he  could. 

'  At  length  we  were  ready  for  sea, 
having  taken  on  board  a  small  cargo, 
and  also  some  gold  on  its  way  to  the 
States.  We  had  beautiful  weather 
down  the  coast,  and  for  some  time 
nothing  unusual  occurred.  Maci^er- 
son  and  I  kept  watch  and  watch  alter- 
nately, our  new  chief  of  course  taking 
none  :  indeed  he  came  very  seldom  into 
the  engine-room  at  all ;  and,  when  he 
did,  ho  interfered  with  nobody.  He 
would  just  glance  at  the  gauges,  open  a 
fire-door  and  look  in,  and  feel  the  heat 
of  the  condensers ;  but  he  would  moke 
no  remark,  unless  there  was  a  little 
escape  of  steam,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  which  a  child  niiglit  notice.  He 
seldom  found  fault  with  anybody ;  and 
very  often,  indeed  almost  every  night, 
he  used  to  send  down  grog  to  the 
stokers  and  trimmers  on  watch,  so  that 
they  began  to  consider  him  a  sort  of 
sea-angel,  and  to  wish  that  they  could 
always  have  him  for  a  chief.  Our  cap- 
tain, too,  appeared  to  think  more  of  his 
wife  than  of  the  ship,  and  also  seemed 
to  me  to  be  drinking  pretty  much ;  and 
ICucplierson  soon  found  that  he  might 
take  his  little  drop  when  he  liked. 


having  nobody  to  find  fault  with  him, 
except  myself  who  was  his  subordinate. 
Bo,  altogether,  discipline  became  very 
lax,  and  except  for  the  mates,  who 
were  blusterers  of  the  genuine  Yankee 
type,  we  were  quite  a  happy  family  at 
sea.  I  could  not  help  fiuicyiDg,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  all  too  good  to  last ; 
and  so  it  turned  out. 

'  We  had  got  well  down  the  coast; 
and  I  knew  we  were  not  far  off  the 
land,  when  one  night— a  fine  night  it 
was,  but  very  dark— it  was  my  watch 
below  from  midnight  Uo  four  in  the 
morning.  When  I  say,  "my  watch 
below,*'  you  know,  sir,  I  do  not  mean 
mylwatch  below,  in  the  engine-room,, 
but  my  turn  to  be  off  dutv.  Macph^- 
son  and  I  occupied  as  a  sleeping  cabin 
one  of  the  deck-houses  abaft  the  paddle 
wheel,  4n  which  were  two  bunks,  one 
over' the  o^er,  one  his  and  the  othei 
mine.  At  eight  bells — ^twelve  o'clock 
you  know — I  called  him,  and  he  turned 
out  as  usual,  and  went  to  take  charge 
of  the  engine-room;  whilst  I  turned 
into  my  bunk  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 
Now  to  sleep  close  behind  a  paddle- 
box,  with  the  wheel  but  a  foot  or  twa 
from  your  head,  is,  for  those  unao* 
customed  to  it,  and  sometimes  even  foe 
those  who  are  used  to  it,  rather  a  difS- 
cult  operation,  especially  wlieu  the. 
ship  is  rolling.  There  is  a  creak  and  a 
buzz,  as  yQur  side  rises  with  the  roll  ^ 
and  a  roar,  and  a  bang,  and  a  shocks 
and  a  splutter  as  your  wheel  is  in  its 
turn  half  buried  in  the  sea ;  with  a  con- 
tinual tremble  and  shake,  never  ceasing 
for  a  moment,  which  altogether  render 
sleeping  in  such  a  position  an  art  onl)c 
to  be  acquired  by  long  practice ;  and  as 
I  have  said,  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon  even  then.  I  can  sleep  as  well  as 
most  people ;  and  am  not  at  all  a  par- 
ticular man  in  such  matters;  but  oa 
the  night  in  question,  although  thera 
was  not  much  sea  on,  I  soon  found  that 
any  attempt  to  get  a  sleep  in  my  bunk 
was  hopeless.  I  could  not  afford  to 
throw  away  my  four  hours  in  thinking 
about  it:  so  turning  out  again,  without 
much  delay,  I  went  oelow  to  the  engine- 
room,  and  crept  into  a  snug  little  spot 
between  the  starboard  cylinder  and  tha 
forward  bulkhead  of  the  engine-room, 
which  I  had  several  times  oefore,  on. 
our  outward  voyage,  used  for  a  sindlar 
purpose.  I  muist  describe  the  engine- 
room  to  you.  It  was  very  much  like 
this  one :  the  engines  were  side-levera 
like  these ;  and  the  stoke-hole,  with  ita 
fire-doors,  was  adjoining  the  engine- 
room,  without  any  separation  between^. 
The  cylinders  were  forward,  about  four, 
feet  from  the  bulkhead,  and  the  boilciB 
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tod  stoke-hole  were  aft.  There  wm  a 
platfomi,  just  like  this,  at  the  level  of 
the  tope  of  the  cylinden,  on  each  aide 
of  tlie  engine-room,  and  across  &e  for- 
ward part  of  it,  close  to  the  bnlkhead  ; 
with  ladders  at  the  after-ends  of  the 
two  side  platforms  leading  down  to  the 
stoke-hole;  and  another  at  the  middle 
of  the  part  that  went  acroas,  hj  which 
you  descended  to  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween the  engines^  where  the  starting- 
handles,  &c.,  were  placed  i  at  the  same 
part  of  the  platform  was  the  ladder 
which  communicated  with  the  deck. 
Yon  will  see  from  this  that  there  was  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  engine-room, 
having  the  cylinders  and  ends  of  the 
engines  on  one  side  of  it,  the  bulldiead 
on  the  other,  and  the  cross  platform  for 
a  roof,  a  space  about  four  feet  wide,  and 
in  length  the  whole  width  of  the  ship. 
The  port  side  of  this  space  was  filled 
with  tallow  csfiks,  oil  cans,  &c.,  for 
which  there  was  not  room  in  the  store 
closet ;  but  on  the  starboard  side  there 
was  a  nice  snug  little  spot,  kept  toler- 
ably cool,  though  so  near  the  cylinders, 
by  the  draught  of  air  from  the  deck, 
and,  through  some  holes  in  the  bulk- 
head, from  the  fore-hold.  This  snug- 
gery was  approached  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship — 
for  the  ladders  and  the  deck-pump  pre- 
vented jour  getting  in  from  between 
the  engines,  and  the  donkey  engine  was 
in  the  way  on  the  port  side ;  and  you 
had  to  make  a  rush  to  get  in,  where 
you  did,  without  a  ducking  from  the 
starboard  waste- water  pipe  through  the 
ship's  side,  which  was  very  leaxy,  so 
that  there  was  generally  a  torrent  of 
water  falling  down  from  it.  But  once 
in,  with  a  bag  of  cotton  wipings  for  a 
bed,  and  my  jacket  rolled  up  for  a 
pillowj  I  could  generally  calculate  on  a 
comfortable  snooze,  without  disturbance 
from  the  wheels  or  anything  else.  I 
am  obliged  to  be  so  particular  in  my 
description,  or  you  would  neyer  under- 
stand what  I  have  to  relate.  In  this 
favourite  spot  of  mine,  tiien,  you  will 
understand  that  I  lay  down,  and  in  a 
vciy  few  minutes  was  fiist  asleep. 

*  I  had  not  slept  veiy  long,  when  I 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  with  an  un- 
easy conscioTisnees  that  there  was  some- 
thing unusuU  in  the  working  of  the 
engines.  I  leant  on  my  elbow  and  lis- 
tened. They  were  going  much  more 
slowly  tlian  usual,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  jerking  style  about  their  motion 
which  seemed  as  if  they  were  working 
expansively  with  high  steam ;  and  the 
well-known  rushing  sound  in  the  steam- 
pipes,  like  the  wind  through  a  door- 
way, when  the  door  is  ajar,  showed  me 


in  a  moment  that  they  were  closely 
"throtaed,'*— that  is,  tittt  the  valves  m 
the  pipes  leading  to  the  cylinders  were 
partially  closed,  so  as  to  dieck  the  flow 
of  steam  firom  the  boQers  to  the  engines. 
I  saw,  too,  that  there  was  a  very  bri^t 
glow  from  the  fomaoes,  and  that  me 
fires  were  more  than  usually  intense. 
I  &ncied,  al9b,  from  the  absence  of  the 
usual  currents  of  air,  except  through  the 
windsail  and  from  the  forehold,  and  the 
appearanee  of  the  lights  and  ahadows, 
that  the  hatches  over  the  crank  gratings, 
and  the  companion  leading  to  the  deck 
were  closed — a  thing  that  was  very  un- 
usual except  in  bad  weather. 

*  I  was  about  to  creep  out  of  my  lair, 
to.  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  when  I  heard  persons  in  conversa- 
tion in  the  passage  between  the  engines, 
and  almost  close  to  where  I  was.  By 
a  slight  movement  I  was  able  also  to 
see  them.  One  was  our- chief  engineer, 
who  had  never  before  been  known  to  be 
in  the  engine-room  at  this  hour  of  the 
night :  he  had  his  hands  on  the  injec- 
tion handles,  and  was  r^^latoig  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  diminished  quan- 
tity of  steam  passing  through  the 
engines.  The  other,  with  his  back 
turned  towards  me,  was  a  person  idiom 
I  did  not  know  at  all.  He  appeared 
a  slight,  gracefully-formed  young  man, 
of  middle  height,  dressed  in  sailor's 
clothes  of  a  fine  texture,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  youth,  rather  than  of  a  man. 
I  should  have  gone  out  at  once  to  see 
what  was  doing,  but  the  first  words  I 
distinguished  arrested  my  attentum  ina 
moment.    It  was  the  youth  who  said— 

'  **  How  long  before  we  shall  leave  the 
ship?" 

« "*  Not  long  now,*'  replied  the  chief: 
'*but  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  start  when  it  is  time.*' 

* "  Are  you  sure  the  third  engineer  is 
all  right  ?** 

'"Yes.  He  sleeps  in  one  of  the  wheel- 
houses,  and  I  have  turned  the  key  upon 
liim.  Dick  is  at  the  wheel ;  the  rest  of 
the  watch  on  deck,  and  these  ^ois^ 
fellows  are  disposed  of.  We  have  lowered 
the  boat  all  safe,  and  all  is  ready  for  a 
start" 

*  **  Then,  why  not  go  now  ?*" 

* "  No,  we  might  still  be  discovered  in 
tune  to  spoQ  all.  Let  us  wait  till  the 
last  moment,  and  we  shall  be  sore  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  infernal  ship  and 
all  that  could  ever  give  us  trouble. 
But.  by  G— d,"  he  said,  with  a  glan« 
towards  the  gauges,  "  there  isn't  mnch 
time  to  ipur^  either.  The  steam 
mounts  quicker  than  I  thought :  it  is  at 
twenty-five  already,  and  the  water  is 
all  out  of  the  gauges.    Just  step  on 
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deck,  and  tell  Dick  we  shall  be  off  at 
onee.** 

*The  youth  tnmed  and  ascended 
quickly  to  the  deck ;  and  tlie  chief  went 
to  the  stoke-hole,  opened  the  fdmace- 
doors,  looked  at  the  fires,  and  threw  in 
some  coals  and  tallow. 

*I  should  make  a  bad  hand  at  de- 
scribing my  feelings,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing ;  but  I  think  you  may  imagine 
that  the  unaccountable  appearance  of 
a  stranger  in  tlie  ship— the  intelligence 
that  the  watch  both  on  deck  and  m  the 
engine-room  were  disposed  of — the 
knowledge  that  Uie  steam  wajs  at 
twenty-fiTe  pounds  to  the  inch,  our  usual 
working  pressure  being  fifteen,  and 
rapidly  rising,  with  the  safety-valTes,  of 
course,  fastened  down  or  very  heavily 
loaded — the  engines  throttled  of  half 
their  steam,  the  feed  in  the  boilers  very 
low,  and  the  furnaces  fed  with  oil  and 
tallow,  it  was  altogether  enough  to  make 
one  feel  queer.  The  boilers  were  new 
and  strong;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
when  tliey  did  give  way,  the  destruc- 
tion would  be  the  greater;  and  I  ex- 
pected soon  a  terrific  explosion,  which 
might  probably  send  the  ship  to  the 
bottom.  I  unaerstood  at  once— indeed 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  after  what 
I  had  seen  and  heard — that  the  villains 
had  by  some  means  got  hold  of  the 
sold  on  board;  that  they  hod  either 
drugged  or  overpowered  the  watch, 
and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  blow 
up  the  ship,  and  escape  in  the  confu- 
sion; or  to  get  away  a  little  before 
hand,  and  trust  to  the  explosion,  which 
must  inevitably  follow  to  remove  all 
proof  of  their  crime  and  all  dread  of 
capture.  I  saw  what  it  was;  but  I 
confess  to  you,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being ' 
thought  a  coward,  that  I  stood  at  first 
unable  to  think  or  act  to  any  useful 

Suipose.  Had  I  been  prompt  and  de- 
ecided,  now  was  my  time  to  have  acted 
while  the  stranger  was  on  deck ;  but  I 
own  that  I  stwMl  rooted  to  the  spot, 
with  sliaky  knees,  with  quiveriii|f  lips, 
and  with  the  cold,  clammy  perspiration 
standing  on  my  forehead.  I  have  often 
been  in  peril,  but  I  never  felt  so  un- 
manned, before  or  since,  as  I  didithen ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that,  had  I  been 
left  alone,  I  should  have  allowed  the 
ship,  and  the  gold,  and  my  own  life, 
and  the  lives  of  all  on  board  to  take 
their  chance,  rather  than  venture  out  to 
fiuse  those  desperadoes. 

*  But  I  had  not  the  choice.  The  chief, 
after  looking  at  the  fire,  and  examin- 
ing the  gauges,  crossed  the  stoke-hole 
to  the  other  pasttge  under  the  star- 
board platfimn,  with  the  view  probably 
of  getUDg  at  2om%  of  tiie  grease  and 


tallow  that,  was  stowed  away  close  by 
where  I  had  made  my  couch.  I  saw 
that  I  must  now  be  disoovered ;  but 
with  the  prospect  of  a  struggle  with 
one  man  singly,  my  courage  revived, 
my  limbs  became  steady,  and  the  coward 
feeling  left  my  heart.  He  groped  his 
way  slowly  up  the  passage,  and  then 
made  the  rush  which  I  have  described, 
as  necessary  to  avoid  the  water  from 
the  waste-pipe.  This  rush  brought 
him  close  to  me  before  he  stopped,  and 
we  stood  fiu^e  to  face.  My  eyes  were 
accustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  the  place, 
while  his  were  yet  dazzled  bv  the  bright 
glare  of  the  fires  ;  so  that  t  could  dis- 
tinguish his  features,  while  he  was  yet 
uncertain  whether  Iheie  was  any  one 
there  but  himself.  I  ought  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  attacked 
him  at  once,  but  I  foolishly  let  the 
moment  pass,  and  instead  of  acting 

Promptly,  I  sun^  out,  '*  Who  is  there  r^ 
n  a  moment  his  eyes  lit  up  with  a 
look  of  fierce  intelligence ;  and  with  a 
suppressed  exclamation,  he  sprang  upon 
me.     The  suddenness  of  the  attack 
made  me  start  back ;  and,  my  foot  being 
tripped  up  by  the  bag  of  cotton  I  used 
for  a  bed,  we  fell  heavily  to  the  deck 
together,  I  being  undermost    His  left 
hand  was  on  my  throat ;  and  clutching 
my  hair  with  his  right,  he,  vnth  a  quids 
lift  and  jerk,  moved  my  head  to  one 
side  towards  the  engine.    I  did  not 
resist  the  movement  much,  for  I  had 
not  thought  exactly  where  I  was  lying; 
but»  oh,  think  what  was  my  horror  at 
the  next  instant  to  see  directiy  over 
me,  the  end  of  the  side  lever  descend- 
ing, and  not  more  than  three  feet  above 
my  headl    By  a  violent  effort  I  got 
out  of  the  way  just  in  time ;  but  even 
then  the  cutter  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
grazed  my  forehead  in  its  descent.  Tho 
horror  of  my  position  seemed  to  give 
me     for    the  moment    preternatural 
strength,  and  I  succeeded  in   rolling 
my  antagonist  over  until  I  became  up- 
permost; and  then  I  struck  him  with 
my  clenched  fist  two  or  three  heavy 
blows  on  the  &ce  with  such  effect,  that 
his  hold  of  me  relaxed,  and  I  thought 
that  I  had  stunned  him.    In  a  moment 
I  gained  my  feet  and  fled ;  but  I  had 
been  mistaken  in  fancying  I  had  quieted 
my  antagonist;  he  was  nearly  as  quiok 
as  I  was,  and  pursued  me  closely.    I 
roshed  through  the  passage  by  the  side 
of   the    ship,   across   the  stoke-hole, 
through  the  passage  between  the  eik. 
gines,  and  thence  to  the  platform  and  up 
ti^e  ladder  leading'  to  the  deck.  The  efaief 
was  close  behind  me,  so  that  I  dared 
not  lose  time  by  tuning  my  head ; 
and  I  remember  how  I  heard  lug  feet 
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slip  as  he  crossed  the  iron  floor  of  the 
stoke-hole  directly  after  me.  I  tried 
to  fling  open  the  door  of  the  companion, 
and  gain  the  deck — ^I  thought  that  my 
escape  was  certain.  But  oh,  sir,  I  had 
BO  sooner  touched  the  door  than  I 
found  that  it  was  closed,  fiwtened  on  the 
outside.  I  looked  down.  The  chief 
i^as  standing  on  the  platform  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder ;  he  held  a  revolving 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  was  then  in  the 
act  of  cocking  it  t  There  was  no  time 
for  hesitation,  and  I  flung  myaelf  right 
off  the  ladder  upon  him.  He  fired,  but 
without  having  time  to  take  aim,  and  I 
was  not  hit.  With  the  force  of  my  fall, 
we  both  rolled  off  the  platform  into  the 
passage  between  the  engines,  the  pistol 
being  at  the  same  time  aashed  fh)m  his 
hand.  How  we  both  escaped  being 
crushed  by  the  machinery  I  scarcely 
Imow ;  but  so  it  was,  and  directly  we 
were  both  on  otir  feet  again,  and  strug- 
gling through  the  passage  on  to  the 
slippery  stoke-hole  floor. 

'Here,  still  g^rasping  each  other*s 
throats,  we  pausea  to  take  breath ; 
and  I  saw  then  that  Macpherson  and 
the  stokers,  and  trimmers  of  the  watch 
were  Iving  either  dead  or  dead  drunk 
i^utthe  side  platforms  and  stoke-hole. 
I  shouted  as  well  as  I  could,  but  with- 
out avail;  and  then  a  thought  flashed 
across  me — the  steam  whistle  1  There 
was  a  handle  by  which  it  could  be 
sounded  from  the  engine-room.  If  I 
could  but  reach  that,  I  must  alarm  all 
the  ship,  and  we  might  yet  be  saved  1 
But  at  that  moment  the  companion  was 
opened,  and  the  youth,  the  chiefs  ac- 
complice, descended.  He  came  down 
the  ladder  hastily;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  turned  ai^d  seen  what  was  going 
on  than  he  paused,  as  if  frightened  and 
irresolute  how  to  act.  The  cliief  saw  him 
as  soon  as  I  did,  and  sung  out  to  him — 

* "  The  pistol  1  the  pistol  1  There,  be- 
tween the  engines  T' 

'  The  youth  picked  up  the  pistol,  and 
coming  forward,  presented  it  at  me; 
but  I  could  see,  even  in  that  moment, 
that  he  had  omitted  to  cock  it.  He 
pulled  at  the  trigger,  but  of  course 
without  avail.  The  chief  saw,  as  I 
did,  the  cause  of  the  fiEkilure.  "  Clock  it, 
d— n  you — cock  it!"  he  cried  out;  and 
then  I  heard  the  click  as  the  hammer 
was  drawn  back,  and  the  chamber 
revolved.  It  was  now  or  never  for  me. 
I  am  a  Gomishman,  sir ;  and,  like  most 
from  that  coxmtry,  a  little  bit  of  a 
wrestler.  I  had  regained  my  strength 
a  little,  and  skill  took  the*  place  of 
what  was  wanting.  It  was  my  only 
chance.  8o,  quick  as  lightning,  I  gave 
the  chief  the  "  toe,"  as  we  call  it  in  our 


countiT,  and  turned  him  over  like  atop 
towards  the  side  on  which  the  youth 
was  standing.  He  fired  at  the  same 
instant;  but  the  sudden  turn  I  |;ave 
my  antagonist  changed  our  positions, 
and  the  bullet,  after  inflicting  a  flesh 
wound  in  my  arm,  entered  his  body 
instead  of  miiie.  The  youth  gazed  for 
a  moment  with  a  look  of  horror,  and 
then,  with  a  scream,  threw  heraelf  on 
the  body.  At  that  same  instant  I  saw 
who  it  was.  It  was  no  youth,  but  a 
woman,  and  our*  captain's  new  wife. 
But  I  did  not  wait  to  speculate  on  this^ 
for  I  saw  that  the  flres  must  be  drawn 
at  once,  and  I  had  no  strength  left  I 
sprang  to  the  handle  and  sounded  the 
whistle.  There  was  the  well-known 
shrill  shriek  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  ship ;  and  I  fell 
down  fainting  on  the  stoke-hole  floor. 

'  I  remember  little  more  that  passed 
until  I  found  myself  in  the  hospital  at 
Panama.  The  events  of  that  night — 
my  wound,  and  the  want  of  medical 
attendance,  for  we  carried  no  surgeon — 
had  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  and  I 
had  been  dangerously  ill.  I  had  been 
delirious,  and  when  I  did  regain  my 
consciousness,  the  events  which  had 
really  happened  were  so  mingled  in 
my  brain  with  the  extravagant  fandes 
of  m^  delirium,  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
1  soon  discovered,  however,  that  people 
had  been  told  I  had  been  guilty  (^  gross 
insubordination  towards  the  chief  engi- 
neer, and  that  he  had  been  so  mad- 
dened by  passion  as  to  fire  his  revolver 
at  me ;  and  that  I,  having  gained  pos- 
session of  the  weapon  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  had  shot  him,  to  save 
my  own  life.  Of  course  I  denied  this ; 
but  my  ideas,  and,  no  doubt  my  talk, 
were  still  so  incoherent,  that  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  what  I  said.  Soon 
the  captain  of  tlie  steamer  came  to  my 
bedside,  and  begged  and  entreated  me 
in  the  most  earnest,  the  most  piteous 
manner,  to  allow  tliis  version  of  the 
story  to  be  believed.  He  said  he  had 
been  bewitched  by  the  charms  and  arts 
of  that  woman;  and,  believing  that 
none  of  the  crew  knew  lie  was  already 
married,  he  had  agreed  to  give  her  a 
passage,  and  had  taken  her  on  board 
with  him  as  his  wife.  She  had  obtained 
from  him,  by  pretending  a  playfbl 
womanish  curiosity,  a  Imowledge  of 
where  the  gold  on  board  was  stowed, 
and  how  1^  could  be  got  at ;  and  this 
vile  woman,  with  her  accomplice  and 
paramour  (the  villain  whom  he  had 
foolishly  engaged,  at  her  recommenda- 
tion, as  chief  engineer),  and  another 
man,  also  shipped  at  San  Franoisoo,  bad 
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between  them  conceiyed  and  attempted 
to  carry  out  that  atrocious  project  in 
which  they  had  been  so  nearly  sue- 
cessfol.  The  engineer's  hurt  had  not 
been  serious ;  and  the  captain  said  that 
he  had  connived  at  his  escape  with  his 
accomplices  as  soon  as  the  ship  got 
into  port  The  woman,  indeed,  had 
not  been  seen  in  her  disguise  by  any 
one  but  himself;  for  he  had  been  first 
in  the  engine-room  when  the  whistle 
Bounded  the  alarm,  and  had  managed 
somehow  to  get  her  out  of  the  way 
unseen.  "  It  would  be  useless  now/'  he 
«aid,  *'  to  attempt  to  capture  them  ;'*  and 
he  implored  me  not  to  contradict  the 
account  he  had  caused  to  be  circulated, 
and  so  cause  his  ruin«  which  would  be 
flure  to  follow,  should  his  owners  learn 
the  real  truth  of  the  story.  He  made 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  repentance 
and  amendment,  and  I  believe  he  was 
truly  sorry  for  his  fault,  as  well  as  its 
consequences;  but  I  was  deaf  to  iJl 


until  he  spoke  of  his  sweet  wife  and  his 
dear  little  girl,  whom  I  had  seen,  as  I 
have  said,  at  New  York.  He  said  that 
his  wife  was  near  her  confinement,  and 
thai  he  was  sure,  if  she  learnt  the  truth, 
the  blow  would  kill  her.  Well,  sir,  at 
length  I  yielded,  and  agreed  to  confirm 
the  account  he  had  given.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  crew,  and  especially 
Macpherson  and  the  rest  of  the  watch 
in  the  engine-room  and  on  deck — ^who 
had  been  drugged  by  some  liquor  which 
the  chief  had  given  them — were  not  al- 
together imposed^  upon,  and  a  hundred 
different  versions  of  tlie  stoiy  were 
flying  about.  But  no  one  ever  knew 
the  rights  of  the  afiair — ^we  were  not  in 
England,  you  know,  sir,  and  it  was  a 
lawless  time  and  a  lawless  part  of  the 
world.  I  returned  to  Europe  as  soon 
as  I  had  recovered,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  never  told  anybody  but 
you  how  it  all  happened.' 

E.  T.  LiDDKLL. 
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IT  was  once  on  a  time,  as  the  story-books 
■say. 
There  lived  in  the  Schwarzwald  a  Baron  so  gay. 
So  jovial  and  hearty,  so  fond  of  good  cheer. 
And  he  passed  all  his  days  there  in  hunting 

the  iKer : 
His  evenings  he  spent  at  his  Schloss,  where,  I'm 

thinking. 
But  little  went  on  besides  eating  and  drinking : 
And  old  chroniclers  tell  us — ^and  they  ought  to 

know — 
That  the  '  carryings-on  '  there  were  not  comme 

ilfaut. 
Jt  was  long^  long  ago-^t  a  most  remote  date- 
When  the  matter  occurred  which  I  have  to 

relate ; 
It  was  long  before  dajrs  of  madness  and  worry 
Engendered  by  railways  with  Bradshaw  and 

Murray; 
Long  before  there  were  tables  at  which  you 

miffht  bet, 
Or  could  lose  half  a  fortune  each  day  at  rou- 
lette— 
Or  they  made  cuckoo-clocks  and  those  horrid 

cigars. 
Or  the  •Puhrer»  was  written  by  Dr.  Cari 

Schnars ; 
In  short,  long  before  we  arrived  at  that  line 

meant 
By  modems  whenever  they  talk  of  refine- 
ment. 
The  depths  of  the  forest  were  marshy  and 

sodden. 
The  trees  were  unhewn,  and  the  grass  was 

untrodden ; 
There  was  scarcely  a  hut  or  a  human  abode. 
There  was  hardly  a  pathway,  and  much  less  a 

road! 
^Iiilst  the  glades  were  so  haunted  with  spirits  of 

evil. 
Or  good  little  Dairies,  who  played  such  vaga- 
ries— 
With  sprites  ever  tricksy,  and  brownie  and 

plxje — 
"Who  could  not  be  quiet,  but  made  such  a 

riot- 
That  the  forest  itself  was  a  forest  primeval  I 


There  the  Baron  resided — ^Isaid  this  before — 
And  perhapsw  the  digression  you'll  reckon  a 

bore 
(But  I  must  introduce  thb  little  variety 
To  show  his  high  status  in  foreign  society). 
Now  he  owned  ail  the  land  there — a  very  good 
reason — 
And  lived  in  a  castle  ancient  and  bold. 
With  cellar  beneath  constructed  to  hold 
Lar^  vats  fiUed  w^ith  wine  of  number  untold. 
Which  served  very  well  to  keep  out  the  cold — 
When  his  guests  came  to  see  him  and  hunt  in 
the  season. 
*Twas  hunting  one  day,  that  the  Baron  so  gay. 
And  his  friends  who  drank  deeply  at  nights. 
Each  bqo^n  to  feel  dr^,  and  anxious  to  try. 

Any  liquor  to  set  him  to  rights. 
The  Baron  spoke  up,  as  he  drained  off  a  cup. 
And  scowled  at  his  friends,  and  he  curst — 
'I'U  give  yellow  gold,  or  a  butt  of  wine  old. 
To  him  who  will  quench  me  this  thirst  I* 
They  gave  him  cold  water— he  roared  like  a 

lion — 
It  fizzed  ofFhu  tongue  as  it  would  a  hot  iron ; 
They  filled  up  the  wine  cup,  filled  higher  and 

higher, 
But  poor  Baron  Fritz  became  dryer  and  dryer. 
Till  just  as  he  thought  he  was  going  to  expire. 
There  arose  from  the  grass  a  most  comely 

jroung  lass. 
Whose  beauty  and  brightness  none  e'er  could 

surpass. 
As  sweetest  music  her  approach  then  heralded. 
She  looked  like  a  picture  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did. 
With  her  lon^  fair  hair  all  rippling  down. 
Soft  gauzy  wings  and  a  jewelled  crown ; 
With  eyes  so  blue  and  so  wondrous  bright. 
They  made  Fritz  wink  with  their  bnlUant 
light  I 
(The  Baron  tried  hard  then  hu  fears  to  whistle 

down, 
As  light  she  swung  on  the  finest  of  thistle- 
down.) 
*I'm  good  Fairy  Ripple,'  she  sang  with  a 

laug^ ; 
'And  bring  you  my  pitcher  and  ask  you  to 
quaff; 
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Ai  long  u  vou  hire  It  you'll  never  feel  dre. 
Drini,  rml  ml  duply,  tr  niH  day  ytti  luiH™ 

Wb  reiily  ifriid  th«  tbe  wiler  wu  hi^er— 

When  he  heird  .1  moin,  ind  in  iwful  glOJn  1 

Rmifhit  iht  KUlu- 1  int  ■mi  jtu  r 

And  the  Biton  then  found  he  »u  not  ilone  1 1 

Theo  most  iwteUy  ihc  ■milnl,  .nd,  cei^ng  lo 

A   fierceginnl   Drjid,  with   tingled   tough 

Soon  flew  out  of  sij^t  og  a  dngnn  fly'i  wing. 

He  «■-  therTihiking  hi.  uglj  old  Jiffiid 

Then  FriB  quickly  riaKd,  ind  give  i  gml 

Ag^'lrilldo>df«:e..b«kyn™e, 

And  looked  nuad  for  his  fricndi,  bnt  found 

To  nod  ind  nny  In  the  eiening  bceen. 

He  ihouced  it  Ftiti,  ud  Iheo  liercely  be 

fwwiidid- 

H»  (ciied  It  n  once,  mid  be  took  i  good 

A-ughl, 

O  honor  1    Fria  Hirted,  (or 'neith  the  mooo- 

He  flmg,  u«l  he  dM«d,  ■  h.  Jiooted  uid 

gi™. 

linghed.                               '^ 

Pnm  hit  pitdier  be  -w  Ihe.^  wu  flowing  i 

■Twn  bener  th.a  leedKltwr  wUetjndhBck. 

And  cooler  thin   LkUng  i  Wcnhun    Like 

TlKn  he  fdt  thit  hii  blood  wai  Ix^inniiig  w 
Ai  the  wiKT  time  rippling  up  to  hn  knea ! 

It  Mrnng  the  nerra  better  thin  (Dongat  of 

He  tugged  It  the  pilcber,  Iva  pileoui  to  tee. 
For  tEe  Chun  *u  entingled,  he  could  hot 

■u<»"prili,rter  drinkiog.  hung  the  cup  bj  i 

getfreel 

cbiin 

Roundhb  Deck,  in  cue  e'er  he  ihould  wint  it 

tolled,' 

Neit  he  mumbled  ind  fell,  ind  vu  borne  oil 

With  bb  Lipt  alwin  toueblog  thit  ^uhn  of 

bis  feet. 

gold. 

Slid  be,  '111  unuie  my  eucmi  orer  their 

With  "fcrnrndren.  tile  of  the  good  Fiicy 

But  Ih.t  pitcher  i<  heiiy,  md  weight  hiin 

Rlpirte.' 

Tbe  w.tet  cUwd  o'er  him  ind  iwept  him 

(He  (oDDd  111  tbe  dme  ta  him«lf  be-d  been 

Hiking, 

Ai  he  thought  he  bend  mica  Kcralug  u 

.0-er  I*™,  In  the  wter  w  cold,  be-d  been 

•.Dn'llml  m/  d/fply,  ^  mn,  dtj  j«i  v>m 

rben  he  wShed  IbU  hii  catle  wa  Binewbit 

higher, 
I                                                

CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKETS. 

j    LOSE    ohflervers   of    the   habits   aad 

cuatoms    of  the  lower  order  of  Eng- 
lish workmen  have   recorded  the  sin-    . 
gulw  fecta  that,  Bfl  a  role,  the  Sunday 
'    a  by  them  regarded  nof  as  an  entire, 
i    but  as  a  half  holiday.    Nay,  deonlineea 
'    being  a  kindred  Tirtoo  with  godliness, 
it  is  indlBpntable  that,  as  regsrds  the 
forepart  of  Sunday,  be  is  gniltj  of  de- 
.    secration.  not  out  of  neglect  and  care- 
,    lessness,  but  deliberately  and  by  design, 
for.  whereas  all   the  working  diiya  of 
the  week  ho  sits  down  to  break&at  with 
a  Timge  the  brighter  for  acquautascci 
witii   soep  and   water,  and  a  hoad   of 
hair  reclaimed  from  tioctumal  tangle, 
the  aabbnth  broakfiuMiioo  flnda  him  Rt 
his   own  hearth  grimy   and  ankeupt. 
He  can  afford  to  be  unHdy.     His  time 
IB  bis  own,  and  lie  may  do  just  what  ha 
pleaaea   wifli  it.    Not  that   it    pleases 
tim  to  wear  a  dirty  faoe  (,qo  maa  c«.ti. 
aouuae  him  ot  Ihat:  ho  waabee  hia  taxx 
iind  arms,  and  hands,  eve^    ^^7.  \i\i 
feet  once  a  fortnight,  or  oKoaor,   \x    „ 
eold    neceasitatea    theic  imniersio^    ^ 

X. — cuwaTMAS  so. 
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hot  water,  and  never  a  summer  poases 
but  he  haa  a  dip  in  the  Serpentine  or 
the  fonrpenny  swimming  baths);  bnt, 
the  fiftot  is,  his  everyHclay  matutinal 
ablutions  are  in  a  degree  oompulfiorj. 
It  is  one  amongst  the  *  shop '  rules,  and 
an  infringement  of  it  is  visited  by  a  fine 
of  twopence— and  yesterday's  smut  on 
his  nose  and  yesterday's  stubble  still 
adorning  his  dun,  are  indubitable  sym^ 
toms,  that  to-day  he  calls  no  man  his 
master.  Through  the  Sxmday  forenoon 
— ^althongh,  if  his  every-^y  employer 
was  to  say,  *  Jones,  if  you  like  to  brmg 
that  parcel  up  to  the  house,  there's 
half  a  crown  for  your  trouble,'  he  would 
reject  it  with  scorn — ^he  employs  him- 
self domestically,  and  works  like  a 
nigger.  He  will  sole-and-heel  Polly's 
boots,  put  in  broken  windows,  make 
eood  defective  drainage  in  the  rear  of 
his  premises,  '  set'  a  copper,  or  dig 
whole  rods  and  perches  of  gt^en  ground 
until  his  blue-iibbed  shirt  reelcs  with 
persi)inition,  and  cdl  with  the  com- 
plotest  cheerfulness,  and  until  it  is 
notified  to  him  that  dinner  will  be 
ready  in  twenty  minutes. 

From  that  moment  he  is  a  changed 
man.  In  that  announcement  br^ks 
on  lum  the  first  glimmering  of  Sunday 
dawning.  With  a  taob  growing  each 
moment  more  sober  he  puts  away  his 
tools,  and  straight  retires  to  the  privacy 
of  his  chamber,  from  which  he  emerges 
just  in  time  to  sharpen  the  carving- 
Knife  for  an  attack  on  the  shoulder  of 
mutton  that  Joe,  the  eldest  bom,  has 
fetched  from  the  bakehouse.  But  how 
changed  a  man  is  he  from  the  cobbler, 
or  the  digger,  or  the  copper-setter  of 
half  an  hour  ago!  His  blue-ribbed  shirt 
is  exchanged  for  a  white  one  with  a  rigor- 
ous stand-up  collar;  his  face  is  dean 
and  shiny,  his  chin  is  as  smooth  as  a 
baby's,  and  he  has  oil  on  his  hair.  The 
time  of  day  has  b^Kun  when  he  should 
*  brine  up  his  chilo^n  in  the  way  they 
should  go,'  and  he  sets  about  it  with  an 
uncompromismg  air,  that  would  have 
won  for  him  a  name  in  the  bygone 
times  of  Praise-God-Barebones.  with 
strictest  impartiality,  as  regards  crack- 
ling and  gravy,  he  charges  the  seven 
plates  ranged  on  dther  side  of  the 
table,  and  behind  each  of  which  appears 
a  wistfdl  face  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
by  anticipation  have  already  eaten  up 
every  scrap  of  the  smoking  ration,  and 
then  he— father  Jones  that  is— raps  the 
table  with  the  buckhom  haft  of  the 
carving-knife,  and  seriously  commands 
Joe  to  say  grace ;  and  glibly  as  one  who 
has  it  already  at  his  tongue's  tip,  and 
whose  mouth  waters  for  what  is  to 
follow,  Joe  complies.    His  ejaculation 


of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word '  thank- 
ful,* that  concludes  the  prayer,  is  like 
the  application  of  the  match  to  the 
touch-holes  of  a  row  of  cannon  as  re- 
gards the  dumb  waiters  behind  tiie 
charged  plates,  and  instantly  thej  fire 
away.  Father,  too,  he  fires  away,  bid 
still  preserves  a  severe  eye  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  Sunday  dinner-table. 
'  Is  it  proper  to  eat  your  Sunday  dinner 
with  your  fork  wrong  side  ap'arda; 
Maria?*  'Is  that  tiie  maxmeni  they 
learn  you  at  Sundav-flchool,  John  t  keep 
vour  elbows  off  tne  table,  sir.'  '  If  I 
have  to  tell  you  about  that  chawing 
noise  again,  .Ajnelia  llaiy,  yoa  go  into 
the  bade  kitchen,  miss.  1  must  send 
to  your  Sunday-school,  and  tell  'em  to 
set  you  a  text  to  leain  against  such 
awftil  manners.*  Dinner  over,  Joe,  the 
ffraoe-sayer,  returns  thanka.  The  cfail- 
oren  go  to  Sunday-ediool«  and  &iher 
turning  down  his  shirt-Sleeves  (which 
have  Deen  tidily  tucked  back  bebind 
his  elbows  during  the  carving  procees), 

Euts  on  his  Sunday  blade  coat,  charges 
is  Sunday  long  pipe,  and  composes 
himself  dean  and  Chnstianly  to  smoke, 
while  Joe  reads  the  latest  murders, 
forgeries,  and  bigamies,  out  of  Lloyd's 
*  penny  weddy.' 

The  Jones  above  quoted,  who  is  but 
a  type  of  ten  thousand,  is  equally  eocen- 
tric  in  his  observation  of  other  hi^ 
holidays  and  festivities.  Christmas 
Eve,  for  instance.  His  Ohristmas  por- 
chases  must  be  sanctified  by  season  in 
the  extremest  sense  of  the  tenn.  It  is 
idle  your  preaching  to  Jones  that 
daylight  is  the  time  for  marketting— 
that  cheats  thrive  by  lamplight— ibat 
hunying,  and  crowding,  and  squeesiDg 
are  fiatal  to  bargaining,  that  yellow 
cow-meat  looks  ruddy  and  (kir  as  the 
best,  seen  by  the  light  of  flaming  gas. 
He  is  ready  enough  to  believe  it  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  on  this  special 
occasion  he  turns  a  deaf  ear.  It  may 
be  endeavoured  to  eoEplain  this  appa- 
rent eccenlridty  of  Jones's  by  the  net 
that  Ohristmas  £ve  is,  as  a  rule,  a  wages- 
reoeiving  time^  and  that  it  is  really 
dusk  and  *eve'  befoire  Jones  reaches 
home.  This  is  true  as  for  as  it  goe^ 
but  really  it  applies  scuody  at  aU  to 
the  case.  Jones  does  not  depend  on 
the  earnings  of  the  previous  few  days 
for  his  annual  banquet  of  banqueta 
He  'saves  up'  for  it  by  means  of  a 
shop  money-club  or  otherwise,  and  has 
the  cadi  in  hand  in  good  time,  to  nuke 
his  purchases  two  days  previous  to 
Christmas  if  he  had  a  mind. 

But  he  has  no  mind ;  Ohristmas  Bay 
falling  on  a  Tuesday,  he  would  nomoie 
think  of  laying  in  his  stock  of  CSuist- 
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mas  dinner  provision  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  than  he  would  of  retiring  to 
rest  on  Christmas  Eve  without  having 
a  lusty  '  stir  *  at  the  pudding  stuff  in 
the  pan.  Beef  so  bought^  would  not  be 
'  Ohristmas '  beef.  He  knows  as  well 
as  any  man  that  the  poultry  for  Christ- 
mas consumption  are  immolated  and 
ezpoeed  for  sale  several  days  before  the 
fe^val,  and  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  if  he  took  a  quiet  stroll  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  goose  and  turkey 
merchants  on  the  evening  before  Chriei- 
mas  Eve  his  opportunities  of  choice 
would  be  more  extended,  and  as  likely 
as  not  he  would  save  a  shilling  in  pur- 
chase money;  nevertheless  he  would 
scorn  to  avail  himself  of  such  advan- 
tages. He  has  friends  coming  to  dinner, 
aM  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
treat  them  shabbily.  With  what  coun- 
tenance could  he  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  a  guest  who,  with  the  privileged 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,, 
might  require  to  know  when  and  where 
the  bird  was  purchased?  It  would 
scarcely  be  worth  his  while  to  tell  a 
fedsehood  about  it,  but  how  could  he 
find  words  to  confess  that  it  was  not  a 
Christmas  goose  at  all,  having  been 
bought  Mast  week.'  His  character 
tat  joviality  and  hospitality  would  suffer 
from  that  moment.  A  suspicion  would 
creep  into  the  breast  of  each  guest  that 
the  dinner  was  one  contrived  on  econo- 
mical principles.  Whether  it  were 
true  or  no,  when  the  mince  pies  ap- 
peeu^,  the  pie-diop  in  the  High  Street 
would  be  privately  assigned  as  their 
birthplace,  and  the  beny  brownness  of 
the  hostess's  pudding,  while  it  was 
audibly  commended  and  its  complexion 
ascribed  to  natural  richness,  in  secret 
would  be  attributed  to  some  of  the 
penny-a-packet  colouring  trash  manu- 
factured by  that  great  champion  of  the 
washing-tub  and  deadly  enemy  of 
pUUx  irritoM^  Fiddler  Dozensticks.  It 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  Very  possibly  evi- 
dence of  their  dissatisfaction  might  not 
be  found  in  a  falling  off  of  the  appetite 
of  the  guests,  but  it  would  be  talked  of 
afterwards,  undoubtedly. 

And  in  case  that  Jones  reading  these 
lines  should  imagine  that  I  am  holding 
up  this  weakness  of  his  to  ridicule,  let 
me  hasten  to  set  myself  right  in  his 
eyes.  Your  weakness,  Jones,  is  laud- 
able, proper,  and  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  say  Christian.  Ton  act  on  the  sim- 
ple l>elief— although  like  many  another 
Christian  belief  of  yours,  you  are  con- 
tent to  enjoy  it  in  your  heart's  warm 
depths  and  without  declaring  it  from 
the  summit  of  an  upturned  tub — ^that 
the  season  of  Christmas  Bve  is  a  sancti- 


fying season,  and  that  to  buy  and  pre- 
pare for  the  feast  during  the  hallowed 
time,  is  like  asking  a  oleasing  on  it 
You  don't  think  of  this,  Jones,  as  you 
are  cheapening  a  turkey  or  investing 
twopence  in  horse-radish  as  a  garnish 
for  your  roast  beef  Q^ow  is  it  t^t  you 
never  eat  horse-radish  at  any  other 
time  of  vear,  Jones?),  but  reverence  for 
the  glad  season  is  in  you,  and  you  are 
governed  by  it  in  all  your  actions.  The 
good  influence  shines  in  your  &ce, 
Jones,  as  you  may  convince  yourself  if 
you  will  take  a  peep  at  it  in  the  draper's 
plate-glass,  as  you  wait  outside  for 
your  good  lady  who  is  proudly  within 
the  shop  investing  that  unexpected 
three-and-sixpence  of  yours  in  a  new 
cap  with  cherry  bows.  Nay,  Mr,  Cynic, 
you  are  quite  wrong  when  you  cnr 
'  bosh !  twaddle  1  cant  P  You  never  win 
convert  me  to  your  opinion  that  the 
cheerful  serenity  of  Jones's  countenance 
on  this  particular  evening  is  due  not  to 
any  sort  of  '  mystic  influence,'  but  sim- 
ply to  Jones*s  rare  prospect  of  a  feed  off 
turkey  and  rich  pudding,  and  a  meny 
evening  of  pipes  and  g^rog  to  foUow. 
I  don't  deny  that  Jones  is  a  man  with 
an  animal  appetite,  and  with  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  fleslipots,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  viands  with  which  his 
basset  is  crammed  is  considerably  miti- 
gated by  the  buorant  properties  of 
much  of  his  soul  there  too.  But  you 
must  know  that  Jones  has  bought  ouer 
goods  than  will  come  to  the  spit  or  the 
pot.  He  has  the  worth  of  threepence 
m  holly  and  the  same  in  mistietoe. 
You  may  see  that  he  has,  for  there  it 
dangles  by  the  side  of  his  basket.  And 
there,  I  am  landed  high  and  diy  again 
on  the  ground  on  which  I  take  my 
stand,  Mr.  Cynic,  when  you  broke  in 
with  your  unpleasant  observations. 
How  is  it  tnat  Jones  incommodes  himself 
by  carrying  home  that  bulky,  prickly 
bush,  when  he  has  so  much  else  to 
carry?  You  know — I  know— eveiy- 
body  knows,  that  holly  and  mistletoe 
has  been  seen  han«ng  in  the  shops  of 
the  flpreenzrooers  lor  a  week  past — it 
has  been  nawked  and  bawlea  about 
the  streets  by  costermongers  ever  since 
last  Wednesday.  Why  then  did  not 
Jones,  since  he  must  spend  his  money 
in  suc^  nonsense— why  didn't  he  make 
his  holly  purchase  any  day  as  he  came 
home  to  dinner  or  returned  at  night 
any  time  during  the  post  week  ?  Why  1 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons — ^he  didn't 
believe  in  hoUy  or  mistletoe  till  this 
evening.  He  hiu  seen  lots  of  it  about, 
but  he  had  no  mind  for  it — no  more 
than  he  would  for  plucking  neen 
apples  growmg  within  reach.    He  is 
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fflad  to  see  80  fair  a  prospect,  but  ripe 
fruit  for  his  money.  Holly,  with  him. 
18  not  ripe  until  this  *  eve/  The  ruddy 
berries  have  now  an  interest  for  him 
they  poeseased  not  in  the  morning. 
Had  he,  then,  by  accident^  pricked  ma 
hand  with  the  holly  thorns,  he  would 
probably  have  exclaimed  '  blow '  or 
'bother'  it,  or  may  be — for  he  is  a 
hasty  man  and  not  over  choice  of  words 
when  put  out — he  would  have  used  a 
stronger  expletive  than  either;  but 
should  such  a  calamity  befall  him  now, 
rd  wager  as  much  spirits  as  would  serve 
to  make  Jones's  snapdragon  to-morrow, 
that  he  bears  the  sciatdi  without  the 
use  of  any  naughty  words  whatever. 
You  may  laugh,  Mr.  Cynic ;  perhaps  I 
know  Jones  better  than  you. 

If  any  one  doubts  whether  Christmas- 
eve  marketing  is  an  institution  amongst 
the  poorer  sort  of  people,  let  him  go  to 
Leadenhall,  or  Newgate,  or  Newport,  or 
Spitalfields,  especially  the  two  former,  at 
the  time  in  question.  Take  Newgate 
Market.  One  night  a  week— on  a  Satur- 
day m'ght — some  business  is  done  by 
gaslight,  but  by  comparison  not  more 
than  a  penny  to  a  pound  with  the 
amount  of  trade  done  there  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Barter  is  not  at  a  standstil  1  aU 
through  the  day,  but  it  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  big  and  little  meat  mercnants. 
Ordinarily  betwixt  tliese  two  classes — 
the  consignees  and  salesmen,  and  the 
shopkeeper  who  comes  there  for  his 
goods,  there  exists  a  comfortable  amount 
of  cordiality ;  money  and  meat  change 
hands  smoothly,  and  all  is  liarmony  and 
content.  But  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas Day  it  is  slightly  different  Once 
a  year  the  whole«ile  ones  of  the  market 
find  it  profitdi)le  to  go  into  the  retail 
trade,  and  the  regular  retailer  very 
naturally  does  not  like  it  He  sulks 
and  grombles  at  the  wholesale  one's 
prices.  The  wholesale  one,  however, 
takes  his  unkind  remarks  in  perfect 
good-humour.  *  Never  mind  about  five 
and  eight  being  a  cruel  price,'  he  says ; 
*  if  you  don't  uke  to  give  it,  you  may 
leave  it— that's  the  figure ;  if  11  fetch  it 
and  a  good  deal  more  for  the  trouble  of 
cutting  up  between  this  and  twelve 
o'clock.  They'll  be  swarming  htae  like 
flies  soon  as  the  gas  is  lit' 

By  *  they '  he  means  the  Christmas- 
eve  marketers,  and  he  is  quite  correct 
in  his  prognostication.  By  the  time 
the  gas  is  lit  the  market  is  'laid  out;* 
the  covered  ways  are  roofed  and  arched 
with  meat,  the  nanow  lanes  are  hedged 
with  it;  there  are  groves  of  pork, 
thickete  of  mutton,  and,  allowing  four 
of  the  huge  quarters  to  every  bullock, 
ordinary  and  reasonable  allowance 


— more  animals  of  that  kind  than  in 
life  could  have  found  browsing  on 
Mitobam  Common.  All  cute  of  prime 
parte  too.  At  ordinary  times  are  freely 
exposed  for  sale  every  part  of  a  beast* 
from  his  toil  to  his  snout ;  you  may  see 
the  heads  of  sheep  and  sheep's '  trotters,' 
and  heels  of  the  bovine  species  in  heaps 
hip  high,  the  tails  of  oxen  in  bunches^ 
and  the  intestinal  parte  of  sheep,  pigs, 
oxen,  and  calves  burdening  by  the  hun- 
dred-weight mighty  hooks  screwed  into 
poste  and  becuns.  There  is  none  of  this 
on  Christmas-eve ;  all  is  cleanlinoBS  and 
propriety.  There  is  sawdust  on  the 
market  stones  and  white  dotha  on  tha 
butehers*  boards,  and  clean  aprons  and 
sleeves  on  the  butchers'  selves,  and  the 
butchers  are  rosy  and  the  meat  is  rosy* 
and  the  gas  spoute  out  with  a  jolly  hum. 
There  are  three  or  four  hole-and-corner 
tevems  attached  to  the  market  One 
of  them,  a  low-crowned-looking  edifice^ 
the  led-curtained  doors  of  which  are 
approached  by  three  downward  stepBr--« 
greasy,  murky-lookiDg  hostel  enough  in 
generel,  but  this  evening  all  aHve  and 
beaming  with  extra  gas-jets,  and  holly 
festooning  the  frowsy  ceiling,  and  a  big 
bunch  of  mistletoe,  impaled  to  the 
middle  post  behind  the  bar  to  which 
the  'Old  Tom'  tep  is  attached,  and 
against  Whidi  the  barmaid  leans  and 
chate  vrith  tlie  custcnners  in  tlie  inter- 
vals of  business.  'Egg-hot  from  five 
till  twelve '  is  the  legend  on  the  wall, 
and  it  being  now  five  and  past  fr^^ 
quently  the  red-curtained  door  swings  to 
and  fro,  and  with  watering  mouths  sLj 
butcher  men  slip  in,  and  with  satisfied 
mouths  sly  butenermen  slip  out,  brush- 
ing their  lips  with  their  blue  sleeves, 
and  hurrym^  back  to  their  stalls. 
They'd  nap  it  if  their  masters  caught 
them  at  it  only  the  best  of  it  is,  the 
masters  take  care  not  to  catch  *em  at 
it,  so  long  as  they  take  no  more  than 
is  good  for  them,  knowing  the  sort 
of  evening's  work  they  l^ve  before 
them. 

And  now  the  trade  begins.  Swarm- 
ing in  at  the  lames  and  alleys  oome  the 
buyers,  in  some  few  cases  singly,  but  in 
pairs,  as  a  rule,  man  and  vrife;  and  the 
number  of  their  children  may  be  esti- 
mated with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the 
size  of  the  market-basket  the  latter 
carries — hundreds  of  them,  thousands  of 
them,  until  there  is  scarcely  elbow  room, 
and  for  safety  the  butcher  men  carry 
their  knives^  when  not  in  use^  in  their 
mouths. 

All  veiy  well,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Newgate  Market  or  Leaden- 
liall  are  not  undoubtedly,  the  beat 
places   to   purchase  the  primest  and 
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cheapest.  Jones  is  in  this  respect  no 
weaker  than  his  well-to-do  brother; 
we  are  all  alike,  all  anxious  to  fill 
onr  little  tin  pots  at  Niagara.  If  I 
want  a  pen'orth  of  plums  I  prefer 
them  out  of  a  bushel ;  if  I  have  fifty 
pounds  to  bank,  I  lodge  it  with  the 
Grand  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  capi- 
tal seventeen  millions.  So  it  is  with 
Jones  and  his  wife.  They  have  ten 
shUlings  to  spend  in  butchers'  meat, 
and  they  must  needs  hanker  after  the 
*  wholesale.'  Any  well-conditioned  bul- 
lock is  cabbie  of  supplying  four  times 
more  sirloin  than  they  are  likely  to  want, 
but  they  prefer  to  pick  their  sirloin  out 
of  the  produce  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bulloclcB.  There  is  no  denying,  Mrs. 
Jones,  that  you  are  a  tolerable  judge  of 
meat,  and  may  save  a  penny  a  pound  by 
coming  here—perhaps  three  halfpence, 
and  so  you  ought,  considering  that  you 
have  trudged  a  mile  and  a  half,  had  the 
crown  of  your  bonnet  stove  in  by  col- 
lision with  a  roeat-tray,  and  suffered 
agonies  from  the  trampling  of  hob- 
nailed boots  on  your  corns.  How  much 
better  now  it  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  quietly  to  Wiggins,  who  is  not 
extensive  in  trade,  but  invariably  civil 
and  obliging,  and  given  him  your  Ohrist- 
roas  custom.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  you  ore  well  acquainted  with 
Wiffgins,  and  stand  in  no  awe  of  him. 
If  he  asked  you  tenpence  a  pound  for 
sirloin,  and  you  thought  that  ninepence 
was  a  plenty  for  it,  you  would  have  no 
acmplm  about  telling  him  so  to  his  head, 
and  declining  to  purchase  imless  he 
bated ;  but  would  you  dare  do  as  much 
bv  Silverside  and  Go.  ?  The  meat  mer- 
chants who  are  in  such  a  tremendous 
way  of  business  make  no  more  of  your 
purchase  of  sixteen  pounds  of  beef  than 
Wiggins  would  of  your  demand  for 
two  pen'orth  of  suet  I  That  in  the  first 
place ;  and  then,  pray,  how  about  your 
knowledge  of  the  arithmetic  of  wholesale 
meatdeiding?  You  mav  readily  enough 
comprehend  what  a  joint  will  cost,  the 
price  per  pound  of  which  is  ninepence 
or  ninepence  halfpenny,  but  when  the 
talk  is  of  '  six  and  four '  and  *  five  and 
eight,'  it  is  questionable  if  you  are  not 
somewhat  abroad.  You  may  have  some 
inkling  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  men- 
tioned represent  the  price  required  for  a 
stone  of  eigitt  poundd  of  the  joint  you 
have  fixed  on ;  still  your  bating  tactics 
are  thrown  altogether  out  of  gear,  and 
whether  to  bid  'five  and  sevenpence* 
or  *  five  and  twopence,'  you  have  not  the 
least  idea.  The  probability  is  that  you 
will  vield  without  a  struggle,  or  allow 
the  bargain  to  escape  you,  while  you 


turn  away  to  reckon  how  manyeight- 
pences  there  are  in  five  and  fourpence. 

But  flatter  not  tliyself,  good  Jones, 
because  of  your  scholarship  in  figures 
that  it  only  requires  you  to  undertake 
the  meat  buying,  and  all  will  go  well. 
You  know  all  about '  six  and  eight  *  and 
'five  and  four/  but  yon  don't  know 
everything.  Pardon  me,  Jones,  if  I 
tell  you  that  your  great  weakness  lies 
in  your  prodigious  confidence  in  your 
strength  of  mind,  in  your  sound  and 
cool  ludgment,  and  your  complete  in- 
vincibility to  trade  tricks  and  dodges  of 
every  manner  and  kind.  *I  knuow — 
every  one  knows,'  say  you,  'how  women 
are  gammoned  and  wheedled  by  shop- 
ke^rs ;  they  should  have  men  to  deal 
with  ;  I'd  like  to  see  the  butcher  who 
woidd  come  the  old  soldier  over  me!* 

Take  the  market-basket,  Jones,  mix 
in  the  crowd  this  blessed  Christmas 
Eve,  and  you  shall  see  all  that  you  ask. 
You  silly  fellow  I  do  you  imagine  that 
yon  are  the  first  Jones  that  ever  came  to 
kewgate  Market  ?  As  there  is  one  bait 
for  roach,  and  another  for  chub,  and  a 
third  for  gudgeon,  so  is  there  ways  of 
angling  for  customers.  The  butcher 
before  whose  shop  you  pause,  my  good 
Jones,  has  already  *  taken  your  measure,' 
as  the  saying  is.  He  sees  the  indepen- 
dent manner  in  which  your  hands  are 
thrust  into  yourtrouser-pockets,  and  the 
determination  not  to  be  imposed  on  or 
wheedled,  visible  in  every  tine  of  your 
expressive  countenance,  and  so  fiEtrnom 
bemg  intimidated  thereat,  he  regards 
you  as  one  of  the  easiest  of  victims.  He 
would  rather  deal  with  three  of  your 
sort  than  with  one  of  your  good  lady's 
any  day  in  the  week,  but  on  a  Ghristaias 
Eve  especially.  With  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  what  meat  should  be,  you 
cast  your  eye  along  the  rows  of  ribs 
and  sirloins,  and  presently  he  catches 
your  eye.  He  doesn't  rush  out  on  you, 
however ;  he  preserves  his  calmness  and 
nods  towards  you  as  recognising  in  you 
an  old  and  worthy  customer.  That  is 
your  impression,  and  meanly  availing 
yourself  of  his  apparent  mistake — he  is 
m  an  extensive  wav  and  highly  respect- 
able— ^you  nod  a&bly  in  return.  He 
comes  forward  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
says, '  Good  evening,  sir ;  selecting  your 
Christmas  roast?'  just  as  thoush  it 
WQS  a  matter  of  course  that  you  would 
come  to  his  highly  respectable  estab- 
lishment to  select  it 

'  Well,  yes,  I  was  thinking  about  it, 
Mr.  Butcher,'  says  you,  in  a  patronising 
sort  of  way. 

'  Let  us  see,  then ;  you  don*t  like  it 
over  &t,  if  I  recollect,  sir  (as  though 
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yon   bkd   dealt  with  him   for  jeui).  '  Tbere'i  a  good  bit  o!  bone  in  it,  Joe, 

•Whatdoyoniar  totl*tcnt.now?'  icn'tlhen?' 
'  How  modi  ?■  '  Ot  oonrae  there  ii — yon  can't  have 

'Oh,  well,  tw  voD't  h«Te  n  doten  good  meat  without,  siui  this  ia  tni- 

mrdi  aboat  price  — Bay  ax  and  Grar.  daB.' 

WeUh  thii.  Jim,  carefully.'  Let  na  hope  ao,  Joae«,  for  trnlT  Hr. 

'  Om  of  the  be»t  bnlchen  in  England,  Butcher    hat    '  come  the  old   soldieT ' 

Sewih,'  j-ou  reniwk  to  Mw.  J ,  m,  over   you,  making  jon  pay  for   '  nft 

having  paid  for  yoar  eighteen  poimdi of  map'  at  the  t«te  of  a  penny  a  pound 

heet  you  walk  off  with  it    '  Very  gan-  in  that  two  itoae  two  ponnds  of  nr- 

llemanly  follow,  too,  aa  ym  mnct  hava  loin. 

abaerred.'  Jaxes  Gbzxswood. 
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CHEISTMAS  DECORATION. 

*H0W  DOES  IT  LOOK?* 

9 VpBATH  the  froisty  sky  sounds,  sweet  and  clear, 
1 1     The  joyous  music  of  Christmas  bells, 
Onward  borne  by  the  breeze  more  near, 

Blest  is  the  tale  their  melody  toils  I 
Nature  is  wfapped  in  her  shroud  of  white. 

Gold  without  is  the  evening  air ; 
See  from  yon  windows  there  shines  a  light, 

Happiness,  warmth,  within  are  there. 

Lustrous  holly  and  mistletoe  glisten 

In  gay  festoons  from  the  dark  oak  wall. 
Sweet  young  yoioes  with  laughter, — ^listen, — 

Wake  the  echoes  of  Elmsley  Hall 
Ivy  and  laurel  fitfully  gleam. 

Daintily  placed  by  a  fair  young  hand. 
Lit  by  the  flame  with  its  ruby  beam. 

Closely  with  critical  eye  now  scanned. 

*  How  does  it  look  ?  is  it  decked  aright  ? 

Is  yon  garland  there  as  it  ought  to  be  ?' 
The  holly  glows  bright  in  the  glad  firelight. 

The  wreaths  of  laurel  are  fiiir  to  see : 
The  circlets  of  ivy  gracefully  twine 

Bound  the  mirror,  like  doudwreaths  round  a  star 
The  mistletoe  berries  as  silver  shine— 

There  is  something  else  that  is  fairer  for. 

^  How  does  it  lodk?'    Tis  a  sweet  young  face ; 

Eyes  that  are  gentle,  so  soft,  so  pure  ; 
Full.of  each  tender,  maidenly  grace, 

lit  with  a  look,  though  gay,  demure  I 
A  face  that  shines  forth  like  an  April  day. 

Where  a  sigh  and  a  smile  together  vie : 
The  smile  is  victor,  and  yet  one  may 

Know  that  beneath  there  lurks  the  sigh. ' 

'  How  does  it  look  V    Long  leagues  away 

Some  one  sits  in  the  evening  gloom 
Musing  alone ;  his  fancies  stray 

To  one  much-loved  &ce,  to  a  well-known  room. 
'  How  does  it  look?  that  smooth  young  brow. 

Those  soft  blue  eyes  which  the  teardrops  dim  : 
Does  she  not  think  of  the  wanderer  now  ? 
Are  not  her  thoughts  away  with  him  ? 


POETET   IN    THE   FABLOUB; 

Or,  CtDtOt^'fifAt  9rtttUti. 


PiPA. 

Ems.  flCoL  15. 

HiNNIB,  dol.  10. 


kU,  father.    (Fapa  [r>Mf  Birti»  aboxtu 
hii  eon  mti  Oie  neicipapaT.) 
Pafa.  I  think  not,  Mi" ;  It  will  oost  Iluou.  Bal;  m;  aemi,  jon  ptoniiMti 

a  guinea  or  mora ;   and  we  oaght  to      the  ehildien  a  treat. 
Bpcod  a  guinea  on  something  more  last-  Papa.  I  know  I  did ;   but  a  black 

itig    than   a  cake,    and    Buoh    traahj      dranght  bo  often  fbllowa  a  rich  cakc^  m 
charaoten  u  the  paitiToookB  nil.  to  tender  the  title '  beat '  Terj  qnertim- 

BcBTia.  Better  than  no  charaoter  at      able. 


Poetry  m  lAe  ParUmr. 


■UNXA.  But  we  liaTe  wme  jronng 
friendi  coming ;  and  it  will  be  so  itraiige 
not  to  hsTs  a  cake,  uid  ohaiacten,  and 
all  that 

Papa.  Well,  m  joq  like ;  hut  111  teU 
yoD  what  I  propoee  in  additim — 

Bestib  (tntomiptinp).  Oh,  don't  let 
ua  hsTe  eaj  aritlimetic,  goremor  I 

Papa  (making  aiwlher  limge).  Yon 
had  better  keep  oat  of  my  reach,  sir  I 
Yoa  aliall  esoh  of  you  vrite  a  little 
poem ;  and  the  author  of  the  best  ahall 
receive  a,  beautiM  book  of  scone  aoit. 

Efitb.  Oh,  papa  dear,  how  nioe  I 

Bmnz.  A  prize  poem.    Oli,  my  eye  I 


Papa.    Yoe  you  will,   Hio.   m  the 

prize  will  not  be  awarded  tor  the  merit> 
of  the  poem,  per  le,  bucausB  in  that  case 
Bome  of  na  elden  mi^t  carry  it  off; 
bat  the  reward  shall  be  given  in  con- 
Bideration  of  merit  atid  age. 

Bmbtie.  Uh,  of  oontee,  one  of  the 
gurls  will  get  111  tbej'K  dragons  at 
verses,  only  they  don't  scan. 

Pafa.  If  you  write  gnrl  instead  of 
girl,  joai  chance  will  be  siceUent, 
Bertie. 

Uauha.  But  who  Is  to  be  umpire? 


X^pFiB.  Ob,  yon,  momma  dear  I 

Papa.  No;  botik  your  mamma  and 
myself  intend  to  compete. 

Bedtie.  Crikey  I  what  Itn!  Toa 
most  both  be  weighted  for  the  colts  to 
have  a  chance. 

Mamma.  I  fear  my  days  are  over  for 
vcrae  making  ;  but  Til  do  my  best. 

Papa.  Aud  Mia  Frinier  mil  be  ad- 
judicator. 

Miaa  P.  'With  all  my  heart;  so  lose 
3  time,  yonnz  people,  and  have  your 


and  I 


Besth.  Host  likely  on  jmpft,  Eff. 
Ems,   Be  quiet,  Beitic,  you  great 


would  lather  have  the  twelfUi  ooke, 
and  ask  riddles. 

Mamma.  Papa  bbji  we  may  bars 
cake  and  characters  as  well.  Mm;  so  do 
your  best,  dear,  and  see  whether  too 
cannot  make  a  tenth  little  muse.  Bat 
DOW  ho  more  talking,  bat  to  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  

SCENE  n. 

Same  draicing-mom.  Tiadfth  Night. 
Papa,  Mamma,  Efph,  Muoni,  Bee- 
riE,  and  Hiss  Pbimeb  titling  rouni  a 
(uUs,  raeh  uiU  MS.,  tzeepting  Un* 
PmMXB.  Time,  early  in  tiit  evening, 
hefore  viiHor*  arrivt. 
UiBB  p.  {to  Papa.)  Now,  sir,  if  yon 

p!ea«?,  you  first.     We  are  all  ready; 

will  yon  read  your  poem  ? 
Papa.  Here  it  is.     I  have   written 

twelve   Twelfth   Night    chamcteta,   hi 

humble   emulation  of   those   exquisite 

verses  which  pastrycooks  sell,  to    be 

drawn  with  their  cakes. 
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Bbbto.  '  Twelve  Twelfth  Night 
chaiBcters,  hy  not  even  the  twelfth  pert 
of  a  knight;  wouldn't  be  a  bad  title, 
father. 

Papa.  Not  amias,  Bertie.  Now  be 
£ilent  while  I  read. 

Kino. 

A  dip  of  paper  makes  thee  Ring  to- 
night— 

A  slip  of  pen  hath  sometimes  equal 
mignt 

To  loose  a  diadem,  or  shake  a  throne ; 

As  oft  events  tluoughout  the  world 
have  shown. 

But  Fortune  gives  to  thee,  with  hand 
more  fair, 

Both  crown  and  character — conjunction 
rare. 

The  first,  when  end  our  revels,  £ades 
away; 

But  keep  the  other  for  a  rainy  day. 

Queen. 
Han,  gentle  monarch   of  our  festive 

scene; 
Yes,  reign  and  hail,  far  thou  art  chosen 

Queen  I 
Grace,  dignity,  and  love  unite  in  thee ; 
And,  like  to  Phospor  rising  o'er  the 


Thou  casteth  on  our  rippling  fun  to- 
night 

A  glow  of  beauty  and.  a  smile  of  light ; 

But,  oh  I  fSeir  better  still  than  crown  or 
throne, 

The  lai^est  slice  of  cake  is  all  thine 
own. 

OOTTNT  CbOSSUS. 

For  every  hundred  pounds — oh,  happy 
wight  I — 

The  world  accords  you  some  rare  virtue 
bright. 

For  every  virtue  (take  the  money 
thence) 

It  speaks  at  best  with  cold  indifference. 

Worth  is  forgotten,  intellect  gives  place ; 

For  mind,  without  a  banker,  is  dis- 
grace. 

Then,  happy  Croesus,  count  thy  golden 
store— 

Twill  purchase  all  things— and  a  little 
more. 

LomsA  L'ALLkiBO. 

Thou  art  as  gay,  as  sun  in  May 
When  shedding  light,  through  blossoms 

white; 
The  daisies  sweet,  spring  at  thy  feet; 
At  sight  of  thee,  on  hawthorn  tree, 
'I'iic  Unnet  warbles  merrily. 
Tiiou  sure  wert  born,  when  laughing 

mom 
Costs  o'er  the  world,  a  light  of  gold ; 
When  dew  on  stems,  like  pendant  gems. 
Reflect  the  ray,  of  waking  day. 
And  songsters  gush  a  roundelay. 


The  May-bud's  mouth,  which  nothhig 

loath 
To  Zephyr's  kiss,  is  tempting  bliss ; 
And  vermeil  hips,*  are  roses'  lips 
Which  seem  to  say,  yes,  tasto  you  may . 
But  sweeter  thou«  tho'  sweet  are  they. 

And  life  to  thee,  is  constant  glee. 
Thou  laughest  forth,  a  world  of  mirth ; 
And  mischief  tries,  within  thine  eyes 
To  look  demure,  but  out  trtS  pour. 
And  only  breaks  in  brightness  more ! 

BeTTSET  BLUE-BTOCKDra. 

Pretty  blue-belle  lisping  things 
Brought  to  thee  on  learning's  wings. 
Have  a  care,  thy  dainty  lip 
Framing  Greek  is  sure  to  trip. 
Speaking  Latin  puts  thee  out — 
laps  were  made  to  kiss  and  pout 
Locke  and  Euclid  I  these  you  read ! 
Oh,  it  is  too  bad  indeed  1 
The  only  locks  which  thou  shonld'st 

know 
Are  those  which   o'er  thy  shoulders 

flow. 
The  only  use  of  Euclid's  loro 
Is  to  miJce  thee  angle  more : 
80  try  a  better,  warmer  art. 
Bum  thy  books,  and  light  my  heart 

Pbibcilla.  Penbeboso. 

Oh,  queenly  lady,  lovely  maiden  thou! 
Why    is   abstiaction   seated    on   thy 

brow? 
Thy  years  are  few — ^then  why  hath  firuit 

of  thought 
A    tone    so    mellow   from   reflectioa 

caught  ? 
Why  is  the  harvest  of  self  communing 
Not  in  the  autumn  gamer'd,  but  in 

spring? 
What  canker  in  the  bud,  what  hidden 

iU 
Can  turn  to  tragedy  life's  vaudeville,  ^ 
Ajid  change  a  Sylphido  to   a  tiagic 

queen  ? 
Sweet  maiden,  answer  me ;  what  can  it 

mean? 
'  It  simply  means,'  quoth  she, '  a  hoirid 

cold 
Hath    strangled     Mirth    within    its 

clammy  fold.' 

Babon  Medlsval. 

*  Who  waits  without  ?    quick,  sinab, 

roby  wine ; 
The  foaming  tankard,  and  the  unctoons 

chine.* 
(A  dapper  waiter  enters  at  the  sound, 
And    sandwiches    and   negus   carries 

round.) 

*  The  wild  rose  bears  the  hip^  althovgli 
Chauoer  has  it — 

*  And  sweet  m  li  the  lurmMt  flower, 
That  beareth  the  red  blp.' 
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'  FiU  bigh  the  bowl,  and  in  tlie  pnrple 

■pring 
Dip  deep   jonr  Lpt,    and   now,  and 


*  Wliat  ho,  tbeni,  mnde  I  bid  jroong 

BloDdBlang 
The  rDnodeiaj  whieb  woke  Ibe   c^>- 

(Theicitt  a  melody  for  dancers  flon. 
And  naltM*  letapt  a  fjrropathj  ol  loei.) 

SlBAH  SoiYi. 
Alw,  and  alack  I  the  stan  HI  hack 
To  tell  joa  tine,  that,  maiden,  yon 
Are    doomed    to   see,  yoof  htubands 

three 
All  die  ott,  with  a  vheese  and  a  congh. 
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Hal    hat    pretty  j*de,   tby  dsatinr'a 

Heaporion  ablnea,  and  pliantom  linei 
Oame  and  are  ofi^  and  the  waip  and 

Have  a  motle;  m&ke,  and  anon  Ibey 

take 
Form  10  ahy ;  jet  I  can  ipy, 
Haiden,  for  thee,  hufaanda  threes 
A  laige  fiuniUd,  end  no  monte. 

Bm  PBBaoBim  Fcxbteb. 
Horrid  propenmly,  making  bU  sanae  a 
he, 
Ponitera  and  pickpockets  are  of  a 

Be  rnre,  a;  good  company,  be  irilt  soon 
stnmp  all  ye : 
Settle  the  varlet  u  soon  at  yon  can. 


Oh  t  a  rascally  pun 
la  the  natoral  son 
Of  a  bed  sort  of  fiin, 
Wbo  preanmeth  to  nt 
At  the  table  with  wit— 
A  doable-edged  tool 
Ho«t  used  by  a  fool ; 
A  doable  piutence 


Tobi 
Bnts 


Dse  it  dlTldcB 
omonr  it  hide*. 
Jericho,  whether  he  will 


Gin  him  a  whipping  sa  roguo  or  a 
Cast  round  Mm  manacles,  uid  let  the 


While  at  the  moment  we,  sent  bim  to 
CoTBntry 
FoTcrime  he  oommitted— ^m  anwaa 


The    bee   which    rores  from  bnd    i 

At  ore  returns  with  treesurea  swoot 
And  sinks  within  liii  waxen  bower, 
lAyiiig  itoie  for  future  treat 

Bnt  the  blomoms  which  deliTer 
All  tiieir  honey  and  perfume. 

Soon  diacoTer  that  a  girer 

May  for  nought  give  all  its  bloom. 


Bind  him  with— oh  I  thse's  a  pmi  bj      And  seeing  this,  they  watch  their  trea- 

HeoceTorth  (ar  more  guardedly  ; 
And  fondly  think  the  prudent  m 
Is  toproTehiiot" 


y,  of  letting  diarity 
Gnard  ot  from  eiron  wre  leady  h> 
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But  when  the  veUow  thief  dkcoTerg 
Petals  cloeed  'gainst  his  return. 

Away  he  fliee  at  once  to  others. 
Who  the  harm  have  yet  to  learn. 

Thus,  dear  maids,  when  rogues  are 
roying, 

Vurse  your  pretty  mouths  in  soom ; 
And  only  keep  the  sweets  of  loving 

For  the  constant  chosen  one. 

Sib  Heu  1    Efigbasi. 

Says  Bobert  to  Bichard,  you  steal  all 

my  wit ; 

Says  Biohard,  yon  steal  all  my  brains ; 

Says  Sir  Epigram,  near — and  not  a  bad 

hit- 

What  matters  ?  for  neither  thief  gains. 

Sm  KoBUAK  Nonsense. 

Linda,  dear  Shammoney,  how  can  I 
speak 
The  loTO  which  oonsomes  me  alway ; 
I'm  80  tliorougbly  scorched  whenever  I 
seek 
My  affection  for  yon  to  pourtray, 
That  my  paper's  in  danger,  so  is  my 

lyre— 
My  passion  for  you  is  so  very  like  flra 

Linda,  dear  Shammoney,  'twas  in  the 
niin, 
Awalking  the  cliff  that  we  met 
To  keep  off  the  shower,  I  held  up  my 
cane. 
But  we  both  got  uncommonly  wet. 
But  what  did  I  oare,  for  thy  beautiM 

smile 
Made  me  believe  the  sun  shining  the 
while. 

Linda,  dear  Shammoney,  no  spot  on 
earth 
Besombles  dear  Bo£^or ;  for  here 

My  sighs  and  my  love  were  twins  at  a 
birth. 
And  you,  sweet,  you  nourished  the 
pair. 

So  I  think  we  may  troth  take  for  better 
or  worse. 

Since  you've  already  proved  a  most  ex- 
cellent nurse. 

Papa  (taking  off  hU  spedadea). 
There,  children,  wliat  do  you  say  to  my 
Twelfth  Night  characters? 

Effie.  Oh,  papa  dear,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  draw  Sir  Nornum  Nonsense  or 
Sarah  Sibyl ! 

Bertib.  Some  of  your  rhymes,  &ther, 
are  uncommon  weeJc  I  should  have 
had  a  hundred  lines  of  YirgU  for  such 
as  *oS,  and  woof;*  'discovers,  and 
others  ;*  '  company,  and  stump  all  ye.' 

Minnie.  Bertie,  be  quiet  The  cha- 
racters are  beautiful;  and  I'd  rather 
draw  Louisa  L' Allege  than  Queen. 

Miss  P.  The  word  is  Tall^gro,  my 
dear,  not  allSgro. 


Papa.  You're  right  about  some  of  &e 
rhymes,  Bertie ;  but  wliat  think  you  of 
'place,  and  pass;'  'flesh,  and  didh;' 
'  state,  and  treat ;' '  drink,  and  feaot;*  of 
a  certain  poet  named  Dryden  ;  or 
'  sought,  ana  vault ;' '  place,  and  glafls  ;* 
'  forbear,  and  war ;'  *  slip,  and  deep,*  of 
not  an  obscure  author  called  Addison  !* 

Bebtie.  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right  father.  But  I  beg  paidon, 
manmia's  carriage  stops  the  fray.  Now 
for  something  stunning. 

Mamma.  I  fear  my  poem  is  too  sen- 
timental for  such  a  graoeleBs  boy  as 
you,  Bertie ;  but  such  as  it  ia,  here  it  isl 

To  MT  Daugrteb  Effdl 

I. 
A  verse  I  write  for  thee,  my  darling 
child. 
To  wish  thy  life  may  gently  xipple 
on; 
Thou  now  art  pretty  blossom  undefiled. 
But  fruit  is  garnered  when  the  bud 
is  gone; 
And  if  the  bud  and  blossom  be  but 

pure. 
The  fruit  will  ripen— virtue  to  its  core. 

n. 
A  mother's  eye  is  thy  best  guiding  star. 
For  all  her  wishes  are  enshrined  in 
thee. 

Bebtie  {itUerrupting),  Pleasant  for 
me  and  the  rest  1 

Papa.  Bertie,  111  send  jaa  out  <^tlie 
room  if  you  interrupt  agam. 

Bertie.  All  serene,  governor. 

How  oft  she  wafts  a  prayer  to  regions  lar» 
That  God  alone  may  mould  thy  des- 
tiny. 
And  he  vnll  listen  to  a  mother's  prayer. 
If  Effle  be  as  good  as  she  is  fiur. 

Bebtie.  Whew  I 

m. 
But  not  of  beauty  would  I  make  my 
theme. 
For,  like  an  iris  in  a  summer  shower. 
It  only  lasts  while  plays  the   sminy 
beam. 
And  glows  and  dies  vnthin  a  golden 
hour. 
But  virtue  ever  shines  without  the  son ; 
For  virtue,  Etiie,  in  itself  is  one. 

rv. 
I  do  not  wish  tbee  pleasures  too  intense. 
Their  brightness  brings   a   shadow 
with  Siem  all ; 
But  I  would  ask  for  thee  that  sober 
sense. 
Of  joys  serene,  whose  little  ebb  ana 
fall, 

*  These,  and  more  carious  rhyoia^ 
atill,  constantly  occur  in  Drydea's  tiaasU- 
tioos,  and  in  Addison's  esMys. 
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Mark  but  the  onward  courso  of  life  and 

peace. 
Whose   hours  grow  brightest   as  the 

sands  decrease. 

Bebxte.  A-men. 

Effib  {{hrounng  her  arms  round  her 
mamma* 8  neck),  Oh«  mamma  dear,  what 
beautiful  lines !  I  am  sure  I  wilL  do 
my  best  to  deserve  them. 

Bebtib  {sotto  voce),  Grammon ! 

Miss  P.  Now,  Miss  Effie— it's  your 
turn.    What  subject  have  you  chosen  ? 

EiFEB  {timidly).  Ifs  called  'Love 
and  Death.'  Bertie  cut  an  advertise- 
ment out  of  the  '  Times,'  and  asked  me 
to  write  upon  it 

BsBTiB.  By  George!  if  she  hasn't 
taken  me  seriously.  A  man  and  his 
wife  died  on  the  same  day;  and  she's 
been  and  gone  and  done  it  I 

Effib.  Yon  make  fun  of  everything, 
Bertie. 

Papa.  Nevermind  him,  Effie.  Ooon, 
dear. 

Effie  (reads  very  nervously). 

Love  aisd  Death. 

I. 
With  flickering  light  the  lurid  torch 

Glares  on  the  cort^  passing  slow. 
The  ivy,  weeping,  climbs  the  porch  ; 

The  solemn  bell  swings  to  and  fro. 
Strange  1  on  the  self-same  lovely  night. 

When  stars  stole  up  the  azure  way. 
Two  loving  souls  were  winged  for  flight. 

And  burst  the  urn  of  human  clay. 
With  scarce  a  sigh  their  spirits  fled ; 

With  tender  loss  th*  eternal  tide 
Touched  with  its  lips  tiiie  deathless 
dead. 

And  they,  with  souls  undying — died. 
The  stealthy  tread  within  the  hall; 

The  sorrow  spake  with  bated  breath ; 
The  nodding  plume;  the  sweepingpall^ 

All  note  the  pageantiy  of  death. 

n. 
Within  the  dusky  crypt  they  lie ; 

And  is  Love  with  them  in  the  tomb  ? 
Can  he  whom  we  all  deify 
And   clothe   in    b^uty,    dwell    in 
gloom? 

Yes,  for  awhile;  but  soon  will  rise, 
As  rise  those  loving  souls  in  one ; 

And  love  will  guide  them  through  the 
skies. 
To  golden  isles  beyond  the  sun. 

Infolded  in  each  other's  wings, 
EntwinM  now,  entwined  lor  ever ; 

And  havinff  loved,  an  ai^el  sings, 
*  No  need  to  pass  the  Stygian  river.' 

But  lurid  torches  'midst  the  gloom ; 

The  sigh  subdued  in  quivering  breath ; 
The  sweeping  pall ;  the  sable  plume. 

Are  sorry  wdcomes  unto  death. 


III. 
Infolded  in  each  other's  wings. 

They  are  not  conscious  that  below 
For  them  the  diapason  flings 

Along  the  aisle  its  notes  of  woe. 
Else  grief  at  tears  of  eadi  loved  friend. 

Would  in  their  bliss  mix  sad  cdioy ; 
But  soul  in  soul  together  blend. 

And  on  they  float  to  perfect  joy. 
A  glorious  type  of  love  on  earth. 

The  two  in  one  Love  leads  on  high ; 
And  death  to  them  is  but  the  birth 

Of  life  through  all  eternity. 

The  lurid  torch  ;  the  nodding  plume ; 

The  sorrow  spake  with  bated  breath ; 
Are  scarcely  flt,  when  'midst  the  gloom 

Love  lends  his  beauteous  wings  to 
death. 

Bebtib.  That's  what  I  call  solemn. 
Why,  it's  the  real  genuine  tune  that 
poor  Dolly  died  of,  Eff. 

Mamha.  Really,  Bertie,  you  are  in* 
corrigible!  It  is  a  very  pretty  poem, 
Effle,  and  does  you  great  credit ;  and  I 
waive  Tmy  claim  to  the  prize  in  your 
&vour. 

Bebtie.  What,  without  hearing  me 
and  Min  ?    Oh,  mamma,  what  a  do ! 

Papa.  Minnie  has  asked  me  to  read 
her  competitive  poem,  Master  Bert ;  so 
I  beg  you  will  be  quiet—if  you  can 
(reads,) 

I. 

A  cheerful  fire  bums  brightly  [in  the 
grate; 
And  Bertie  makes  droll  shadows  on 
the  wall; 
Our  own  dear  Pussy,  in  a  sleepy  state. 
Lies  on  the  rug— a  warm  and  fiirry 
ball 

Bbbtie.  Oh,  my  eye  I  ; , 

n. 
Around  the  hearth  so  cozily  we  sit  ;^3 

The  kettle  bubbles  ready  for  the  tea ; 
Mamma   and   Effie   at  their  worsted 
knit; 
Miss  Primer  plays  at  cradle-scratch 
with  me. 

m. 
A  little  after  nine,  I  sav  good  night. 
And  kiss  you  all,  and  go  off  straight 
to  bed; 
And  softly  comes  mamma  to  take  the 
light. 
And  looks  a  lovely  angel  by  my  head. 

Minnie.  That's  all,  papa.  I  couldn't 
write  any  more. 

Mamma.  Darling  littlo  girl. 

Papa  (strokes  her  long  curb,  but  Bays 
nothing). 

Bebtie.  Well  done,  Utile  'un.    Your 
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TcnSB  are  quite  pre-BaphMlita— a  refti 
interior.  I  m  so  glad  I've  beea  writiDg 
on  your  birthday — joa  deaerrB  the  su- 
criiloe.  my  litUe  TliaJia. 

Pafa-  Qo  on,  Bertie,  my  boj ;  the 
yonng  people  will  soon  be  here. 

BlSTlE.  Well.  yonDvistknoWifiitber, 
I  think  I  am  belter  at  Latin  hexometen 
than  Eagliuh  odes.  1  began  an  address 
to  the  CUD,  and  ended  it  beantiiullj, 
thw— 


Without  it,  TegetatloQ  irnnrn — 
Both  celery  aod  water  creaaea  I 

{A  general  tou^.) 
Ibroke  down  there,  and  changed  the 
subject  to  a  loTel;  ode  on  Hinnie's 
oomiDg  birthday. 

McfHiK.  Dmt  Bertie  1 
Papa.  Well  go  a-head.  Bert.    I  bopo 
if  s  not  long. 

Bbbth.  Short  ajid  sweet  as  a  tom- 
tit'alougoe. 


A  blight  goldoi  guinea 
I'd  giTe  to  aee  Minnie, 

With  aU  her  oompamoDi  around, 
A  kee^f  her  birthdar. 
And  making  it  rairth-iuy. 

With  man;  a  roll  on  the  ground. 

n. 
I  think  I  can  see  her. 
The  sveet  little  de-ar, 
,  FiiskiDg  about  liltealawQ; 
Aa  gay  as  the  thruah. 
All  in  a  big  buah. 
Thai  growl  at  the  end  of  the  lawn, 

m. 


With  looks  not  etactlj  of  pleamrc. 
Exclaiming  ■  My  Min, 
Hy  minikia  pin, 

Does  her  brother  make  fun  of  my 


*  Does  he  call  her  a  thnuh. 
All  in  a  big  buah  ? 

Hie  nonsense  has  ^n^r  of  leaven. 
Jsay  that  mv  lore 
le  a  beautiful  dove, 

Whcee   EEatheia   were  put  on   in 


And  I  quite  agrees 
So  aave  one  Cm-  me — 

A  plume  when  ahe  monlls,  if  you 
pleaae; 
And  X  promise  that  then 
I  will  moke  it  a  peo. 

To  write  better  verses  than  thwe. 

General  applauM.  BeriitlhrotBt  dom 
the  MS.,  notiAet  up  the  yriu  volunw, 
lumi  of  Oie  gai,  kiuaprea^  Miu  PJ6t»-, 
UUeljf  arrived;  and  exit  anyftoto;  ggnemt 
fcramUe,  Ac 
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(il  MoOcr  wakhabjf  her  tick  hdbe.') 

ROUND  about  the  ctsement 
I    Wail  the  winds  of  winter^ 
Shaken  from  the  frozen  eaves 

Many  an  icy  splinter. 
On  the  hillside,  in  the  hollow. 

Wearing  wreaths  of  snow : 
Now  In  goats  of  solemn  mnslc 

Lost  In  mtomnri  low ; — 
Howltog  now  across  the  wold 

In  its  shroodllke  vsstaess, 
LIks  the  woWes  about  a  fold 

In  some  Alpine  liutneas, 
Hnngered  by  the  cold. 

{!%€  wutker  tingt.) 

Bsbe  of  mine— babe  of  mine. 

Host  I  lose  you  ? 
Dare  J  weep  If  the  Divine 
Will  should  choose  you  ?— 
Ah,  to  mourn,  as  I  have  smiled. 
At  the  thouc^t  of  you,  my  child  f 
Ah,  my  cfaUd-Hny  child ! 

Babe  of  mine— you  entwine 

With  existence  I 
If  one  strips  the  clinging  vine 
There's  reslstano^* 
Shall  not  /  then—  ?  1  talk  wiU, 
Sedng  Death  so  near  my  child  :— 
Ah,  my  chlld'^my  child  I 

Babe  of  mine— heart's  best  wine — 

Life's  pure  essence  I 
Gloomy  shadows,  that  deflne 
DeaUi's  near  presence. 
Dim  those  dear  eyes,  undefiled 
As  God's  violets— ah,  my  child : 
Ah,  my  child— my  child  I 


The  imperial  pmple  of  the  night 

Is  spread,  wiue-dark,  above. 
But  glistens  with  no  gems  of  light, 
To  hint  of  Heaven's  love, 
A  sombre  pall  bangs  overhead. 
Fringed  with  lurid  clouds  of  lead,— 
O'er  the  sleeping  earth  below 
One  long  wide  waste  of  silent  snow. 
And  the  wind  moans  drearily 

As  it  wanders  by, 
And  the  night  wanes  wearily 
In  the  starlight  sky. 

{The  motker  tingt.} 

Must  the  dear  eyes  dose  ? 
Must  the  Ups  be  sdll  ?— 
How  I  k>ve  their  speech  that  flows 

like  a  wanton  rill  I 
Must  those  cheeks,  soft-tinged  with  rose 
Pallid  grow  and  chiU? 
Give  her  back  to  me,  angel  in  disguise ! — 
So  your  mystery  I  shall  learn— yet  with  tear- 
less eyes. 
By  the  pangs,  the  prsyen^— 

By  the  mother's  glee  1 
By  her  hopes,  her  fean,  her  career 
Give  my  child  U>  m^— 
Give  it  back  to  me  I 

Quenched  the  eyes'  soft  ll^t— 

Hushed  the  cowslip  breath ! 
Going,  darlinit  in  the  night  ? 

E^Mre— oh,  spare  her,  DeaUi ! 
Dying— is  it  so? 


Oh,  It  must  not  be ! 
Osn  my  one  poor  treasure  go  ? 
Give  her  back  to  me, 
Give  her  back  to  me  :— 
Or  take  me  too— left  alone 
Now  my  little  one  is  gone ; 

Ah,  n^  child,  my  child ! 

Among  the  clouds  that  sail  o'erhesd 

A  yellow  radiance  Is  shed :  -* 

And  o'er  the  hUI-tops  wrapt  In  snow, 

Is  bom  a  tinge  of  rosy  glow. 

Within  the  air  a  stir— like  wings 

Of  angels  In  their  miuMfrlngs. 

A  tremulous  motion,  and  a  thrtU, 

As  with  faint  light  the  heavens  fill. 

Night's  sombre  clouds  are  dow  wlibdrawn. 

And  Nature  cries '  Awake,  *  Us  dawn.' 

About  the  lonely  casement 
Blows  ft-esb  the  breath  of  day  ;— 

The  mother,  in  amasement, 
Sees  death-glooms  fade  away ! 

The  blue  eyes  open  once  again— 
Once  more  the  lips  have  smilod— 

Her  tears  f^ll  like  the  springtime  rain- 
God  gives  her  back  her  child  ! 

(FootUept  are  heard  under  the  vrindow.) 

Hush,  there  are  footsteps  on  the  snow, 
That  pause  the  lattice-pane  below ; 
While  voices  chant  the  carol-rhymes, 
The  Christmas  song  of  <dden  times. 

{OaroUert  ting  an  aneient  carol.) 

Awake,  good  Christians  I    Long  ago 

The  sheDherds  waked  at  night. 
And  saw  tne  heavens  with  ^ly  glow. 
And  angels  in  the  light. 
Hoeannah !  sing,  Hosannah  !  sing, 
Hoaannah  in  the  heli^t  I 

New  liflB  they  told  to  aU  on  earth. 

New  lifb  and  blessing  bright. 
Forewarning  of  the  Saviour^  birth. 
In  Bethlehem  this  night 
Hosannah !  ring.  Hosannah !  sing, 
Hosannah  in  the  height ! 

New  life  to  all— new  life  to  all— 

The  tidhigs  good  recite ! 
New  Ufe  to  all,  which  did  beCsU 
At  Bethlehem  this  nlebt : 
Hossnnah  I  sing.  Hosannah  f  sing, 
Hosannah  In  the  height  I 

The  voloet  hushed— the  footsteps  died 

In  distsnoe  far  aloof— 
It  seemed  a  blessing  did  abide 
Upon  that  silent  root- 
As  far  away  their  eheory  singing 
Upon  the  fros^  air  came  ringing. 

Among  the  donds  that  sail  o'erhead 

A  yellow  glory  Is  outqyread ; 

And  on  the  hill-tops  crowned  with  snows, 

A  roKy  blushing  radiance  grows, 

As  wider  still  the  warm  light  glows  :— 

And  flooding  daylight  falls  agidn 

From  doud  to  hill — from  hill  to  plain ! 


A  golden  sea  of  swimming  light 
Poured  o'er  the  sombre  shores  of  night. 
While  the  glad  mother,  to  her  bresst 
Her  child  yet  close  and  closer  pressed — 
Her  rescued  treasure— newly  bom — 
Her  babe— given  back  on  Christmas  mom. 

T.  H. 
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^  n  tabcl  delight  En  tha  Bociety  of  the  [i^tr  prls,  and  can  neither  eat 

Dordriak  ta  thinking  of  them.  But  the  iiiiddl»ag«d  fogev— like  your  hmable 
■emnt — what  boundlea^  all-embracing  eDJomeDt  U  bis  I  He  cnn  relish  sTet^- 
thii^ — turkey,  plumpaddiog,  almonds  and  miuna,  old  port,  pretty  girU,  a  nap  m 
b[i  easy  chair,  a  hand  at  calrdt,  a  cigar,  vhat  notl  Age  has  iU  adn.iitages,  iti 
priTileifc*  :  one  of  the  latter  I  value  very  much.  As  a  middle-ageii  (allow, '  done 
loi  ■  long  Bgov  I  wn  the  recipient  of  many  pretty,  playful  etteationa  from  the  girls, 
without  exciting  Krioos  enry  or  jealousy.  It  ia  ruy  good  iurtune  toluTe  a  bald 
head.  Do  I  asloniab  tou  by  calling  that  giV)d  fortune  ?  Let  me  eiplajn.  The 
bald  head  tnakea  me  look  older  than  I  am.  It  gives  me  a  lettled-down,  sedate 
uipearance.  The  consequence  is  that  young  and  pretty  girU  have  no  scrapie 
about  fondling  me,  even  in  the  prrarnce  of  their  proper  parent!  and  jealous  sweet- 
hearts. I  am 'old  uncle  Tom.'  Tbegirtsdulight  to  jAay  meoff  against  their  lovers 
when  the  young  fbllows  are  jealoua  or  sulky— aa  young  folks  in  love  often  an — 
and  they  come  iu  a  buvy  of  beauty  and  kueol  round  my  chair,  and  pat  my  bald 
head,  and  taaze  me  iua  moot  delightful  manner.  I  like  this,JuitasIli!betodandle 
pret^  little  sweet-bu^  babies  on  m;  knee.  That  is  to  say,  I  take  Uieir  attentSons 
placidly,  and  enjoy  them  as  an  abettact  admirer  of  beauty,  and  gaiety,  and  inno- 
cence without  a  quickened  emotion  or  an  extra  beat  of  the  pulse.  You  can't  do  this 
when  you  are  young,  and  your  hair  curls.  At  that  time  of  day  yon  must  haro 
'  inlentiona,'  you  must  «ek  papa  and  mamma,  you  must  submit  to  be  scowled  at  by 
jealoiu  rivals,  you  must  be  prepared  to  name  the  day,  the  amount  of  settlement,  and 
so  forth.  But  I  am  old  and  bald.  I  have  gone  through  all  that  flre,  and  I  have 
come  out  a  cool  bit  of  tempered  steel,  safe  and  true.  I  have  so  many  calm  loves, 
you  see.  Those  dainty  bits  of  benuty  rustling  about  me  don't  take  away  my 
appetite  An  mppcr,  nor  dash  my  t«lish  for  a  glasa  of  port    H;  eye  wiutdurt 
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away  widi  perfect  contentment  from, 
their  flashing  eyes  and  mby  lipe  to  con- 
template the  beeswing  floating  in  the 
wine  cup.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  en- 
joyment comes  amiss  to  me ;  bat  I  am 
wedded  to  no  single  pleasure.  I  take 
inflnite  delight  in  the  prattle  of  my 
pretty  Jane,  but  when,  at  the  sound  of 
the  knocker,  she  rushes  away  to  meet 
her  dear  Edward  on  the  stairs,  I  turn 
without  a  pang  to  woo  the  amber  lips 
of  my  meerschaum  pipe. 

With  all  this  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
it  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  me  last 
year  to  be  seized  with  a  catarrh  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas  Day.  It  is  Horace,  I 
believe,  who  says  that  no  man  can  be 
supremely  happy  wlio  is  subject  to  a 
cold  in  the  head.  I  agree  with  him 
there  entirely.  I  will  even  go  further, 
and  say  that,  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  there  is  no  one  neater,  or  harder 
to  bear,  than  a  cold.  It  is  an  aspiring, 
ambitious,  desperate  malady.  While 
gout  is  content  to  assail  the  foot,  and 
colic  modestly  takes  a  middle  range,  a 
catarrh  audaciously  attacks  the  citadel 
of  the  head,  and  lays  all  the  senses  pros- 
trate at  one  blow.  While  the  tyrant 
holds  sway  you  cannot  see,  you  cannot 
taste,  you  cannot  smell,  you  cannot 
think,  and  sometimes  you  cannot  hear. 
There  is  a  certain  depth  of  wretched- 
ness in  the  sufferings  of  the  yictim, 
when  he  does  not  care  what  becomes 
of  him.  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
slough  of  misery  and  despond  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
tyrant  would  relax  his  grip,  but  I  might 
lukve  known  better;  he  never  does;  he 
makes  a  rule  of  putting  you  through  the 
whole  process,  the  middle  part  oeing 
half  murder. 

I  could  not  go  to  Oakhnrst  to  my 
Christmas  dinner  that  day.  Everybody 
else  in  the  house  was  going  somewhere, 
except  the  cook,  who  was  an  orphan, 
fifty  years  of  age,  a  spinster,  a  hater^f 
her  species,  and  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  Sundays  and  Satur- 
days, Cbristmases  and  Good  Fridays, 
made  no  difference  to  her. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  after  everybody 
had  gone.  I  sat  alone  by  the  fireside, 
moping  and  miserable.  On  ordinary 
days  1  had  more  visitors  than  I  cared 
about. ,  To-day  nobody  came ;  not  even 
the  doctor,  though  I  had  engaged  him 
to  attend  my  case.  It  was  a  glorious 
day  for  liim,  knowing  what  to  eat,  drink, 
and  avoid,  and  seeing  o&ers  joyously 
preparing  themselves  for  draughts  and 
pills.  But  as  for  poor  me,  I  was  ready 
to  cry  when  I  thought  of  my  loneliness, 
sadness,  and  desolation  on  that  day 
when  everybody  else  was  making  merry, 
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Everybody  else  I    Yes,  I  thought  ei'ery- 
hody  else,  except  me. 

The  misanthropical  cook  came  in  to 
ask  if  I  would  take  a  little  of  the  boiled 
mutton  which  she  had  prepared  for  her 
own  dinner.  Such  was  that  woman's 
misanthropy,  such  her  unchristian  con- 
dition, that  though  she  was  offered  a 
piece  of  beef  and  materials  to  make  a 
little  plum-pudding,  all  to  herself,  she 
preferred  boiled  mutton .  and  a  suety 
dumpling.  The  cook,  I  say,  came  in  to 
offer  me  boiled  mutton.  I  had  no  appe- 
tite, I  could  not  swallow.  I  asked  for 
gruel,  and  I  had  it  just  about  the  time 
that  *  eveiybody '  was  sitting  down  to 
turkey.  I  did  not  say  /grace  -before 
tliat  gruel— did  anybofly  ever  say  grace 
before  gruel,  or  after  ?  I  was  heathenish, 
and  summoned  Philosophy  to  my  aid. 
Philosophy— whom  I  should  liave  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grave 
old  man,  with  long  flowing  white  locks, 
and  the  Book  of  Knowledge  in  one 
hand  and  the  magic  .Wand  of  Expe- 
rience in  the  otiier — did  not  answer  the 
summons.  How  should  such  a  cold, 
sedate  old  spirit  be  within  call  of  .mortal 
on  that  day  of  native  gladness.  He  was 
no  doubt  asleep  over  his  musty  old 
book.  I  performed  another  incantation. 
Into  a  little  china  cauldron  I  put  various 
charms,  all  of  which  had  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  brought  with  pains 
and  peril  from  distant  parts  of  the 
earth — ^liquid  red  fire  from  the  western 
Indies,  lumps  of  sweetness  blanched  in 
blood,  drops  of  acid  of  the  citrus  limo- 
nium,  grown  over  the  volcanoes  of  Sicily, 
and  waters  made  mad  with  fire.  These  I 
mixed  together  with  many  conjurations, 
and  when  I  had  drunk  of  tlie  charmed 
potion— contrary  to  the  express  injunc- 
tions of  my  doctor — High  Priest  of  Slops 
— ^I  summoned  to  my  aid  Memory. 

She  came  at  my  call,  a  comely  maiden, 
clothed  in  shadows,  witli  a  grave,  soft 
smile  on  her  cheek,  and  a  great  de]9th 
of  thought  in  her  large  contemplative 
eyes.  As  I  gazed  at  her  dreamily,  I 
fell  into  a  pleasant,  waking  trance,  and 
saw  the  past  roll  up  upon  my  vision, 
like  clouds  from  the  west,  that  the  suu 
glorifies  in  going  down. 

I  was  not  to  be  merry  in  the  present 
that  Christmas  night;  but  the  lon^- 
loving  maid,  Memory,  was  to  make  mo 
merry  in  the  past,  amid  Chribtmas 
scenes  upon  which  the  dark  curtain  of 
time  had  fallen  long  aj;o.  Memory  was 
more  prodigal  of  her  gifts  than  present 
reality  could  be.  The  envied  Everybody 
else  was  spending  one  Christmas.  I  was 
spending  a  dozen. 

The  first  Christmas  of  my  experience 
rose  upon  my  view,  and  I  was  a  boy 
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again,  in  Bcotland«  being  awoke  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  drink  aowana. 
Old  style  itiil  prevails  in  Scotland — or 
did  then— and  Yule  wrb  celebrated  on 
the  6th  of  Janniuy.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  roait  beef  and  plam-pndding : 
bat  I  have  a  verr  vivid  reoolleotion  of 
aowana— « tort  of  gniel  made  fmm  the 
fermented  gluten  of  oat  hnsks.  Not  bj 
any  meant  a  pleaaant  drink,  even  when 
sweetened  witn  angar  or  treacle.  But 
this  was  the  fare  peculiar  to  Yule,  and 
we  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
<irink  it.  If  there  were  anj  not  able  to 
get  up,  basins  of  aowans  were  carried 
to  them  in  tiieir  beds.  It  was  in  the 
country,  at  a  farm-house.  The  great 
aowans  drinking  took  place  in  the  larfe 
kitchen.  Neighbouring  swains  came 
from  fiu*  and  near,  through  the  darkness 
and  the  snow,  to  join  in  the  festivity. 
Behold  Betty,  the  cook,  stirring  a  great 
pot  on  the  fire,  and  a  circle  of  lads  and 
tasiies  around  her,  waiting  to  be  served 
in  wooden  bickers.  It  might  have  been 
a  religious  ceremony,  it  was  so  sad  and 
solemn.  There  was  no  drinking  of 
healths,  no  singing  or  dancing,  no 
mirth  or  jollity,  but  just  a  sombre  drink- 
ing of  gluten.  We  did  not  go  to  bed 
again,  but  sat  up  waiting  for  the  '  beg- 
gars.* The  beggars  are  the  Scotclji 
'  waits,*  with  a  worthier  mission.  The 
miscreants,  as  Mr.  Bass  or  Mr.  Babbage 
wonld  call  them,  who  wake  us  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  London,  with 
'  O,  rest  you  merry  gentlemen,'  or  the 
doleful  sQueaking  of  a  clarionet,  are 
generally  loafers  and  idle  skulks,  who 
seize  custom  and  opportunity  to  annoy 
others  and  benefit  themselves.  In  Soot- 
land  the  beggan  are  strapping  farmers' 
sons,  who  shoulder  the  bag  for  the 
nonce,  and  go  round  to  the  farm-houses 
begging  meal  for  the  poor,  generally 
for  lone,  lorn  widows.  They  come  with 
a  song,  but  not  until  daylight  doth 
appear,  and  the  lasses  put  on  meir  best 
caps  and  wreathe  their  best  smiles  to 
give  them  welcome.  Now  comes  the 
'  rape  of  the  kisses.'  The  sturdy  hand- 
some young  beggars  throw  down  their 
meal-bags,  rush  in  among  the  lasses,  and 
kiss  them  all  round,  amid  such  a  *  skel- 
leching  '—expressive  word  that — and 
giggling  as  never  was  heard.  Then  the 
mistress  of  the  house  gives  the  young 
fellows  a  dram,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Saxon  lefdey,  or  lady,  drops  with 
her  own  hands  a  portion  of  meal  into 
each  bag.  There  are  many  good  souls, 
animated  by  the  feeling  of  the  time, 
who  do  good  deeds  and  blush  to  let 
them  be  known.  Aware  of  this,  the 
poor  old  widows,  when  thev  receive  the 
bounty,  take  care  to  sift  the  meal,  and 


oftentimes  find  in  the  sieve  a  residnuu 
of  shillings  and  sixpences. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Yule  festivi- 
ties was  a  grand  tearbreakfast  to  the  ser- 
vants and  dependants.  At  ordinary  times 
the  servants  breakfut  consisted  of  oat- 
meal porridge,  milk,and  cat  eakes.  Bat 
on  Yule  morning  tiiey  had  a  breakfast  of 
tea,  white  bread— that  is  to  say,  bread 
made  of  flour^^ggs,  and  haddocks. 
Ahf  what  a  gkrious  *plqy,* — the  onlr 
English  equivalent  fbr  this  word  I  can 
think  of  IS  'spree,'  and  that  does  nnt 
quite  express  it — ^was  that  Yule  break- 
mst  1  in  my  vision  I  can  see  Betty,  the 
co(dr,  at  the  head  of  the  great  deal  table, 
pouring  out  the  tea  f^om  a  big,  battered 
Britannia^netal  not,  into  cups  of  all  sizes 
and  patterns;  wnile  down  the  sides  are 
seated  ploughmen  and  ploughboys,  each 
with  a  Duxom  lass  by  his  side,  all  laogfa- 
ing,  girling,  and  eating  at  one  and  the 
same  tune.  There  is  no  stint  of  white 
bread  and  batter,  but  the  allowance  of 
tea,  which  is  a  rather  expensive  article 
at  this  time  of  day,  is  limited,  and  the 
infusion  soon  pales  before  the  brisk  and 
active  demand.  I  remember  stMnething 
about  it  not  .being  genteel  to  take  more 
than  two  cups  of  tea,  and  to  diink  out 
of  the  saucer;  but  as  tea  comes  bat 
once  a  year  <m  this  scene,  all  such 
etiquette  is  thrown  to  the  winds.  I 
can  hear  Betty  saying  it  now,  *  I  declare 
that  loon  ( Anglice.  *  boy.')  Geordie  has 
had  fourteen  cups.'  I  don't  doubt  it 
Geordie  had  been  gulping  down  oop 
after  eu^,  and  sending  up  ^  more  wim 
astonishing  despatch.  The  cokmr  had 
gone  out  of  the  liquid  long  ago^  but 
what  was  that  to  Geordie  or  Jamie,  or 
Jessie  or  Jenny,  so  long  as  it  ran  out 
of  a  teapot,  and  left  some  grouts  at  the 
bottom  of  tiie  cup  to  tell  fortunes  by. 
What  rare  fun  we  had  reading  fortunes 
in  the  cups  1  It  afforded  such  a  canital 
opportunity  for  lads  and  lasses  to  look 
over  each  other's  shonlden,  and  get 
their  lips  and  cheeks  dose  together. 
And  when  rosy  cheeks  and  warm  lips 
approach  within  a  certain  range  of  each 
other,  they  are  apt,  like  the  magnet  and 
the  bit  oif  steel,  to  come  suddenly  into 
collision.  They  sat  long,  with  lingering 
delight,  over  their  tea-break&st  (long 
after  the  loaves  and  the  butter  and  the 
haddocks  had  disappeared),  to  road  the 
cups;  and  great  was  ti^e  laughter 
when  the  close  juxtaposition  of  a  long 
stalk  of  tea  and  a  short  stalk  of  ten. 
followed  by  a  motiey  crowd  of  stalks  of 
aU  sizes,  was  declared  to  portend  the 
marriage  of  Willie  the  grieve  (bailifi') 
with  Annie  the  littie  housemaid. 

There  is  no  going  to  churoh  in  Prediy* 
terian  Scotland  on  Christmas  Day.    No 
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Teligiooi  ezereiies  of  any  kind  hold  a 
pla^  in  my  memory  in  oonneotion  with 
oldTnle.  It  was  merely  a  holiday  in  the 
flchoolboT*0  sense  of  the  word,  a  day  of 
play.  The  one  amnaement  especially 
asflociated  with  the  oooaaion  was  a 
shooting  match,  at  which  the  highest 
prize  was  a  gon,  or  a  silver  watch,  and 
the  lowest  a  Dane  kame.  Do  yon  know 
what  a  hane  kame  is  ?  Let  me  whisper 
in  yonr  ear.  A  bone  oomb — ^that  kmd 
of  oomb  which  has  small  teeth!  I 
remember  Jamie  coming  home  from  the 
shooting  looking  very  glnm  and  down- 
oast. 

'Wed  Jamie,'  said  Willie,  *haTe  yon 
won  thegnn?* 

•Na.* 

'Nor  the  watch  r 

'Na.' 

*HaTe  ye  nae  won  onything?' 

'On  ay,   Fve  jnst  won   the   bane 

'  Weel,*  said  Willie,  who  was  a  bit  of 
a  wit  in  his  dry  way, '  Fm  jnst  thinking 
yon'll  be  likely  to  do  mair  ezecntion 
with  the  bane  kame  than  with  the 
gnn.' 

Holly  and  mistletoe  do  not  enter  into 
the  Scotch  Christmas  rites.    When  I 
think  of  these  thinn  my  vision  changes 
to  a  farm-honse  in  jSlent,  where  I  spent 
my  first  English    Ohristmas.     I  am 
realizing  what  I  had  often  read  of  in 
books.    I  go  oat  to  the  wood  to  assist 
in  bringing  home  the  Yale  log.    I  am 
assisting  an  elderly  spinster  to  decorate 
the  rooms  with  hoUy  and  mistletoe.    I 
remember  h^re,   pleasantly,  over  my 
gmel,  how  I  fell  plnmp  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her,  thongh  she  was 
•old  enough  to  be  my  mother,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  her  lildng  fin*  gin- 
and-water.    She  had  a  girlish  way  with 
her  that  captivated  me,  a  way  of  gig- 
gling and  shaking  her  curls.    I  was 
qnicS:  to  learn  the   privileges   of  an 
Snglish  Christmas,  and  kissed  her  nnder 
the  mistletoe  the  moment  she  bung  it 
up.     It  was  she  who  started  up,  as 
twelve  o'clock  struck  on  the  Eve,  to  let 
Ohristmas  in.    I  ran  with  her  to  the 
door,  and  kissed  her  again.    I  was  verjr 
happy  then,  for  I  did  not  find  out  untd 
afterwards  that  Miss  Lizzy  was  giddy 
even  to  the  verge  of  lunacy,  and  bad 
loved  and  been  in  love  a  hundred  times. 
On  Twelfth-night  she  tiysted  me  to  the 
orchard  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
there,  under  a  cherry-tree,  while  the 
moon  shone  bright,  sbe  said — 

'Tom,  let  us  be  married,  and  fly  to 
foreign  lands.' 

I  had  dreamt  of  something  of  the 
kind ;  but  this  abrupt  way  of  proposing 
to  settle  it  cooled  my  ardour. 


*  Give  me,'  I  said,  *  time  for  reflec- 
tion.* 

'Love,'  she  replied,  almost  fiercely, 
'  never  reflects.' 

Miss  Lizzy  liad  money,  and  her  friends 
found  it  expedient  to  prove,  which  they 
did,  that  she  was  non  wmpoB.  But  die 
made  a  verv  sane  remariE  that  time 
under  the  cherry  tree,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  when  she  said  that  'love 
never  reflects.'  After  long  experience 
I  am  prepared  to  say  it  does  not. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  at  that 
Kentish  fiirm-honse,  I  heMrd  the  vraits 
singing  the  Christmas  carol;  finr  the 
first  time  I  went  to  church  on  Christmas 
Day — a  church  decorated  with  ever- 

Sreens— what  a  sight  to  me  I  For  the 
rst  time  I  saw  the  boar's  head  and  the 
flaming  Christmas  pudding  brought  in 
with  due  ceremony.  English  people 
now  up  from  infiinoy  accustomed  to 
tiiese  Christmas  rites,  and  are  little  im- 
pressed by  them.  But  upon  the  mind 
and  sympathy  of  an  adult  stranger  they 
strike  with  the  force  and  charm  of  en- 
chantment The  very  remembrance  of 
that  Christmas  Day  brings  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  which  I  fear  no  Christmas 
of  tile  fatnre  will  ever  stir,  in  my  ac- 
customed breast. 

This  vision  fades,  and  another  rises 
in  its  stead.  A  pleasant  foregathering 
of  children,  and  children's  children,  on 
Christmas  Day  round  a  granddad's  board. 
It  was  our  aged  host's  birthday,  too. 
He  was  ninety-two  years  of  age  that 
very  Christmas  Day.  A  little,  feeble 
old  man  he  was,  almost  as  helpless  as  a 
child,  but  still  cheety  and  hear^.  When 
the  children  and  the  grandchildren — the 
eldest  child  was  threescore  came  in 
from  churoh,  they  found  the  old  man 
seated  in  his  arm-chair  directly  under 
the  branch  of  mistletoe.  His  youngest 
daughter  (who  had  remained  unmarried 
for  her  poor  old  father's  sake,  that  she 
might  bve  with  him  and  attend  upon 
him),  had  placed  him  there  to  be  kissed, 
like  a  pretty  baby.  Two  generations 
made  a  rush  at  him,  and,  almost  smother- 
ing him  first,  nearly  devoured  him 
afterwards.  It  was  an  affecting  sight 
to  see  so  much  love  centring  in  a  poor 
old  man,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  ^ve.  The  old  man  cried 
for  very  happiness,  and  his  good  daugh- 
ter had  to  go  and  wipe  away  his  tears, 
for  he  was  too  feeble  to  perform  even 
that  office  for  himself.  At  dinner  time 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  as  he  had 
always  done,  though  he  could  no  longer 
do  the  honours.  And  after  dinner,  wh^n 
he  had  had  half  a  glass  of  wine — the 
dear  old  baby ! — ^he  dieered  up  wonder- 
fully, and  became  qnite  ganrulous  about 
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the  days  of  his  yoath,  when  he  was  '  a 
sad  yoane  dog,  sir/  and  knew  all  the 
sparks  and  bloods  abont  town. 

One  rendnisrcnce  of  his  makes  me 
cherish  a  particular  remembrance  of 
this  Christmas  Day.  He  had  once  seen 
Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  a  very  little 
boy  his  &ther  had  held  him  up  in  a 
crowd  near  Temple  Bar,  to  look  at  a 
fat  man  in  a  brown  coat  and  a  shovel 
hat.  And  that  fiit  man  was  the  great 
lexicographer. 

•  Did  you  ever  see  Oliver  Goldsmith  ?* 
I  asked. 

•  No,  he  never  saw  him.' 

*But  you  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him,  at  uiat  time  ?' 

*No;  we  didn't  hear  much  about 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Johnson  was  the 
great  man.' 

You  can  imagine  that,  can  you  not? 
The  telking  man  much  heaj^  of;  the 
quiet  man  of  thought  and  modest 
genius  unregarded. 

Some  great-grandchildren  came  in  in 
the  evening.  One,  aged  five,  a  pretty 
little  puss,  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen 
hair,  behaved  quite  in  a  motherly  man- 
ner towards  her  g^eat-granddad ;  kissed 
him  patronizingly  on  both  cheeky 
patted  his  bald  head,  and  making  him 
comfortable  in  his  chair,  talked  to  him 
soothingly  in  baby  language.  There 
were  four  generations  round  the  supper- 
table.  The  old  man  was  so  proud  and 
80  happy  that  he  would  insist  upon  sit- 
ting up  long  afbur  his  usual  b^  time. 
Wlien  nis  daughter  said  it  was  time  for 
by-by,  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  her, 
demanded  another  glass  of  pdnoh,  and 
declared  he  would  sing  us  a  song.  There 
was  a  capital  song  that  Captain  Morris 
used  to  sing,  he  said,  but— but  he  oouldii't 
remember  it.  He,  he  was  a  rare  blade, 
Captain  Morris,  a  rare  blade;  oonld 
sing  a  first-rate  song.  No ;  he  couldn't 
remember  that  song,  but  he  would  try 
to  remember  another.  And  presently, 
after  a  good  deal  of  oogittition,  tho 
nonagenarian  struck  up,  in  a  sbrUl, 
quavering  treble — 

*  Uere'a  to  the  matden  of  blnshing  fifteen. 
Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here's  to  the  flannUng  extravagaot  qaeaa, 
Here's  to  the ' 

At  this  point  his  memoxy  failed  him, 
and,  thinldng  for  some  timo,  he  said — 

•  Never  mind,  we'll  sing  the  diorus,' 

Let  the  glass  pass, 
We'll  drink  to  the  lass, 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass.' 

The  next  ver.^  escaped  him  altogether, 
and  he  said  he  would  sing  us  another 
capital  song,  called  the  Vicar  and  Moses. 


But  he  forgot  that  too,  and  wmit  back 
to  the  chorus  of  *  Hem's  to  the  maiden,' 
and  finished  np  by  draining  his  half 
glass  of  weak  punch,  with  some  faint 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  roaziDg 
blade  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
young. 

It  was  not  until  twelve  o'clock  struck 
that  the  old  great-granddad  would  con- 
sent to  retire.  And  then  his  loving 
daughter  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
helped  him  to  his  room,  where  she  put 
him  to  bed  and  tucked  him  up  like  a 
child. 

Alts !  he  sleeps  in  his  last  bed  now ; 
the  old  hearth  is  desolate ;  the  children 
are  scattered,  never  to  meet  more  natil 
they  are  gathered  together  in  tbe 
Father's  House  of  many  Mansions. 

The  next  Christmas  Day  that  rises  on 
the  magic  disc  of  memory  is  suggested 
by  the  one  I  have  just  described ;  not 
iKHAUse  it  was  like  it,  but  because  it 
was  verjf  unlike  it.  It  is  memorable  as 
one  of  the  coldest,  most  uncomfortable 
Christmas  Days  I  ever  spent.  I  bad 
three  invitations  to  dinner  that  day. 
One  to  a  country-house,  a  long  distance 
from  London  ;  ue  second  came  from  a 
homely  family  in  the  natural  wilds  of 
Islington ;  and  the  third  was  conve^ 
to  me  by  an  aristocratic  pereonage,  with 
a  handle  to  his  name,  who  resided  in 
tho  unnatural  tamenesses  of  Belgiavia. 
He  was  not  a  duke,  nor  a  lord,  bat  be 
was  something  even  more  awful,  gnnd, 
and  unapproachable,  for  he  was  a  scien- 
tific baronet,  who  wrote  D.C.L.,  and 
LL.D.,  and  F.R.8..  and  F.B.G.a,  Ac^ 
after  his  name. 

The  terms  in  which  he  couched  bis 
invitation  make  it  dear  to  me  now— 
though  I  did  not  perceive  it  at  the  time 
— that  he  invited  me  rather  in  pity  than 
in  a  spirit  of  genial  hospitality.  The 
note  was  written  on  varv  thick,  coarse- 
grained paper — (I  wonder  why  thick 
coarse-grained  paper  is  considered  aris- 
tocratic !) — adorned  with  a  coat  of  anns, 
and  the  handwriting  was  an  illegible 
scientific  scrawl.  (I  wonder  why  science, 
which  is  so  accurate  and  precise  in  other 
things,  always  writes  such  a  bad  band.) 
And  t)ie  great  man,  Bart.,D.C.L.,  LL.D.. 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.8.,  &c.,  said,  as  well  as  I 
could  make  out,  that  I  might  come  aod 
'eat  my  Christmas  dinner'  with  him. 
I  didn't  like  that  phrase— 'eat  my 
Christmas  dinner.'  To  be  sure  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  thing ;  but  it  waa»  I 
thought,  a  cold-blooded  way  of  puttiogr 
it  I  remember  now  t^at  I  had  tametl 
author  about  that  period.  I  daresay  be 
thought  a  dinner  at  any  time  would  be 
a  clarity  to  me.  My  desire  to  dine  with 
a  baronet,  however,  blinded  me  to  any 
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offence  that  mi/;ht  have  lurked  in  the 
terms  of  the  note ;  and  disdaming  hum- 
ble lalin^ton,  where  I  should  have  been 
supremely  happy,  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

I  went  in  foil  evening  costume,  and 
arrived  at  the  grand  mauBion  a  quarter 
•of  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed, 
which  was  six  o'clock.    I  was  received 
in  the  hall  by  a  stately  footman,  who 
conducted   me  to   the   drawing-room. 
The  Baronet  was  there,  seated  in  his 
arm-chair,  absorbed  in  a  Beview  with  a 
sombre  cover,  indicating  that  it  was 
solemn  and  solid  and  scientific.    He 
<lid  not  rise  to  bid  me  welcome;  but 
carelessly  extended  three  cold  fineers 
for  me  to  shake,  and  said  *  How  do  ?' 
Nothing  about  a  merry  Christmas  to  me, 
or  any  seasonable  greeting  of  that  sort 
Indeed  there  were  no  signs  of  Christ- 
mas in  the  house.    The  drawing-room 
was  very  elegant,  with  rich  curtains, 
soft  conches,  large  mirrors,  marble  busts 
and  statues,  and  a  great  deal  of  gilding ; 
but  my  eye  searched  in  vain  for  the 
pleasant  twinkle  of  a  holly-berry  or  the 
glint  of  a  mistletoe-leaf.   The  liaronet's 
guests  dropped  in  one  by  one.    They 
were  all  males,  and  as  they  mostly  ap- 
peared with  rumpled  hair,  and  wore 
spectacles,  I  judged  that,  like  their 
host,  they  were  scientific,  and  wrote 
capital  letters  after  their  names.    It 
proved  BO. 

There  were  no  ladies  of  the  family 
except  her  ladyship,  and  she  excused 
liorself  from  coming  down  to  dinner  on 
the  ground  of  indisposition.  So  we,  the 
male  guests,  tumbled  down  to  the 
dining-room  in  a  disorderly  mob.  On 
the  stairs  I  heard  'superphosphate* 
mentioned,  also  *  carbonated'  something, 
likewise  an  allusion  to  '  caloria* 

It  was  a  mag^nifioent  dinner,  with 
everything  proper  to  the  season,  and 
manv  other  things  besides.  It  struck 
me,  nowever,  that  tlie^viaiids  proper  to 
the  season — the  turkey,  the  roast  beef, 
and  the  plum-pudding,  were  introducea 
almost  apologetically,  in  defisrence  to 
prejudice  and  foolish  custom.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  we  came  to  the  turkey, 
-nolmy  took  roast  beef,  and  the  plum- 
pudding  was  a  little  thin^  made  in  a 
ahape,  with  no  sprig  of  hoily  in  it,  and 
without  a  glory  of  blazing  brandy. 
Everything  was  handed  xoimd  by  two 
silent  footmen.  And  tiie  guests  were 
almost  as  silent  as  the  attendants.  At 
no  time  was  there  any  general  conversa- 
tion; but  after  the  ^champagne  had 
gone  round,  I  heard  one  gentleman, 
with  tumbled  hair  and  spectacles,  say 
something  to  a  gentleman  next*  him, 
with  a  rumpled  shirt  and  spectacles. 


about  albumen  in  connection  with  the 
veal  cutlets;  while  the  sight  of  the 
plum-pudding  suggested  to  a  third  gen- 
tleman, with  a  '  mild  head  and  a  black 
stock,  a  grave  remark  about  saccharine 
matter  and  prussic  acid. 

After  dinner  the  scientific  gentlemen 
drank  a  good  deal  of  wine;  but  it 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  effect  upon 
them,  except  to  make  their  faces  red. 
They  did  not  become  at  all  jolly,  and 
merry  Christmas  was  not  once  alluded 
to.  After  tea,  which  was  served  in  the 
drawing-room — handed  round  on  a  mag- 
nificent, but  chilly  silver  salver,  by  the 
solemnest  of  the  two  footmen— the 
baronet  and  his  guests — with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  who  sat  down  to  play  whist 
for  half-crown  points  in  a  corner,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  tall  yellow-looking  wax 
candles — went  to  sleep.  I  was  not 
sleepv.  My  dinner  had  not  warmed  my 
blooid  a  bit,  nor  added  a  throb  to  my 
pulse,  and  I  sat  uncomfortably  awake 
in  the  midst  of  the  sleepers,  afraid  to 
move,  lest  I  should  make  a  noise  and 
wake  them.  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  sneak  away ;  but  I  was  bound 
to  wait  and  bid  my  host  good  night  I 
(bund  an  opportunity  at  last. 

•Good  night,  sir;  I — am — very — ^I 
havo        * 

I  could  not  say  it,  and  the  baronet 
did  not  care  whether  I  said  it  or  not. 
He  gave  me,  without  rising,  the  same 
three  fingers,  still  cold,  and  said — 

*6ood  night  to  you.  James,  show 
Mr. • 

He  fell  asleep  again  here. 

James  showed  me  the door,  in 


&ct,  and  I  went  forth  into  the  keen  frosty 
night  with  a  sense  that  the  free  air,  at 
least,  was  seasonable.  Going  home 
through  the  chilly  streets,  seeing  the 
brightly-lighted  windows,  and  hearing 
the  sound  of  merry  voices  within,  I  felt, 
even  after  my  sumptuous  dinner,  as  if  I 
were  homeless,  friendless,  and  hungry, 
on  tiiat  Christinas  night 

The  scene  changes  once  more,  bring- 
ing back  to  me  a  Christmas  Day  big 
with  my  fate.  I  was  nervous,  excited, 
and  had  no  appetite.  Was  I  fli,  or  was 
I  ^ing  to  be  married?  Neither.  Was- 
sail flowed  in  abundance,  but  not  for 
me.  Pretty  girls  stood  under  the  mis- 
tletoe and  tempted  me  not  In  the 
midst  of  the  mirth  and  jollity  I  was 
moody,  thou^htfii],  and  anxious.  Some- 
thing was  gomg  to  happen  on  the  mor- 
row. It  was  not  Christmas  Day  that  I 
thought  about,  but  the  day  after.  Was 
I  reckoninff  what  I  should  get  in 
Christmas  boxes?  Not  exactly  that 
either;  but  I  was  reckoning  with  fear 
and  trembling  what  I  might  expect  from 
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laboxeaipit,  andgBlleij.  Ihad 
written  •  CAiriitiDM  piece  for  a  thcatiek 
ukd  faKDOROw  WMUd  bring  bcoii^ 
night,  mad  taooem  at  hShat.  I  aaaaa- 
ber,  while  looking  oat  of  the  window 
hmmning,  not  Otiriatiiies  nioli,  bat  my 
own  ooiUD  (Migi,  th«t  >  crow  Oew  by. 
Wm  tbkt  u  omen  ?  And  wm  out  orow 
•  ^ood  onMD?  Tbe  wid>  being  &ther 
to  the  tbooghl;  Ioomtbrt«d  mjself  with 
tbe  eoDclo^on  that  it  utu  a  good  caoen. 
PlMUltlj  a  noood  crow  flew  b;.  No, 
I  «M  wrong.  Two  orowi  weie  a  good 
omen.  BT-and-^  &  tliicd  orow  flew 
IMuL  Ah  I  now  I  lemembei,  it  ii  time 
orowi  that  ooostitate  •  good  omen.  No 
mora  crowi  oaue,  and  I  wai  qmte  mre 
of  it  ThraeotDWihadappeMedtome, 
and  the  [daca  wonld  be  a  niooaM.  Bat 
dtiU  I  am  anxkni*  and  donbtfnl,  and  my 
hefttt  ia  in  •  flatter.    I  am  Kaliiing 


I  am  aliaid  I  iImII  nenr  nalin  agtin 
in  actnalitr:  Ibr  I  Imtb  oome  to  cali- 

■      „ IhiYe 

eome   to   know   that   that   wfaidi  i» 

anded  tbe  moat  i*  geae 

:h  deaeim  it  ttie  Icart. 

to  the  flnthnninitiiT  call  wtiidi  t 


,  amioimoed    that   mj 

people  bad  come  hMne  tnaa  tttdr 
CbiutmH  featiTitiea.  Tbe;  ifidopaA 
tax  being  a"  '"''    ~~'  '" ^  — ' 


it  I  had  be 
lonelineM  and  grael  oi 

Bad  I  thonght  tbe  nme  long ;  • 
at  all,'  I  mU.  Ha*e  yon,  m;  nadi 
If  not,  ploKdiU  a  voUa. 

AJn««w  Bii.iJrm 


D»J- 


MEEBT  GAMES  FOB  CHBISTUAS  TIME. 


EVEN  if  ws  had  not  been  told  by  a 
higher  antbority  that.  To  erei?' 
thing  there  ii  a  aeaeon,  and  *  time  to 
ereiy  porpoee  under  tiie  heaven :  A 
timo  to  waep  and  a  time  to  langbi  a 
time  to  monm,  and  a  time  to  dance ; — 
if  (lie  maiim  had  not  been  oonaeonited 
of  the  golden  i ' ' 
.  d  itill  beprei 
a  by  a  penual  of  the 
u  by  oni  obaerra- 
propei  espeiienoe, 
of  the  daily  eventi  of  bomau  liie. 
For  all  Chrifteudom  there  ate  dayi 


■■fmaluuA-, 


and  miaaoi  (a<  Good  Friday  tui  Ltnt;. 
when,  without  beins  bigoted  or  mpef' 

i«  allowable,  nay.  pniaeworthy,  oi- 
oeedve  merrimoit  ii  nort  inopportmr. 
For  moat  individnalf  part  toor  nrif 
youUi— for  many,  tuJbrtnnaUjr,  ^S\  in 
earl;  jouth — there  an  md  aunintaiica 
on  which  mirth  ifaocka  the  ledii^  heart : 
when  it  aycnda  the  world's  buttle^  •««■ 
ing  the  Bhade,  for  tetiremmt  fnd  icarcli- 
ing  Belf-eumination.  Withoot  beijig 
altogether  pinnged  in  erieC,  it  ia  in  Ite 
mood  of  'II  Pen««(wv— 
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*  Th«re,  In  doee  oovert»  by  some  brook. 
Where  xu>  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eje. 
While  the  bee^  with  honey'd  thigh. 
At  her  flowery  woric  doth  8in|^ 
And  the  wateiB  mnnnuring. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  pennit. 
Some  aWl,  removed  place  wIU  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  throogji  the  room 
Teach  llgbt  to  oonnterfelt  a  gloom, 
Tu  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth.' 

Bat  there  are  also  brithdays,  wed- 
diDg-dayB,  days  of  rescue  firom  peril — 
grateful  remembrances  of  escape  from 
railway  collision,  shipwreck,  disease, 
struggles  with  beasts  of  prey  (whether 
quadruped  or  human")  and  otiier  shocks 
which  flesh  \b  heir  to.  There  are 
thanksgiving  days  for  signal  good  [for- 
tune, happy  restorations,  or  even  mere 
bare  justice  done;  when  the  very 
mourner  lays  aside  his  tokens  of  be- 
reavement, and  wears  a  smile,  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  others., '  UAllegro '  is  in 
the  ascendant: — 

'  Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  yonthAil  JoUlty, 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Osre  derides, 
And  Langhttf  holding  both  his  aides ; 
Geme,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  monntain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty.' 

Similarly,  what  people  is  not  bound, 
as  a  society,  to  rejoice  on  the  recur- 
rence of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas  time?  Holydays  ma^  re- 
main holv  days,  without  suppieasiDg  a 
whit  of  tneir  gaiety.  There  is  a  time 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak ;  a 
time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  re&ain 
from  embradug.  Now  is  the  time  to 
speak  out  cheerily,  to  shake  hands  and 
embrace— observing  the  strictest  punc- 
tilio—with hearty  goodwill  and  fnend- 
liness. 

It  is  a  time  for  four  o'clock  dinners 
and  pantomime-going ;  for  evening  par- 
ties and  hops  (not  baUs),  with  stand-up 
suppers,  snapdragon,  private  lotteries 
with  all  prizes^  and  iuvenile  dramatic 
e£forts:  to  vary  which,  and  call  forth 
the  'Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles'  enshrined  in  Milton's  immortal 
Yerse,  we  will  resuscitate  a  few  of  the 
quips  and  cranks  known  to  our  child- 
hood as  Christmas  games.  All  they 
need,  to  carry  tiiem  out  successfully,  is 
a  room  or  two  neither  too  spacious  nor 
too  fragile-fnmitured,  ana  thorough 
good-nature  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers. 

Christmas  games  are  based  on  the 
grand  fundamental  theory  of  being, 
like  Falstafi',  amusing  in  themselves, 


and  in  calling  forth  after-amusement  as 
their  consequence.  They  make  you 
laugh  while  bringing  in  forfeits,  which 
will  probably  nutke  you  laugh  still 
more.  What  would  a  Christmas  game 
without  forfeito  be,  but  soup  without 
salt,  plum-pudding  without  plums, 
Cupid  without  his  bow  and  arrows,  a 
fiddler  or  a  drummer  without  their 
drum  or  fiddlesticks?  Blindman's 
Buff  is  no  exception,  because  the  for- 
feit is  exacted  on  tiie  spot.  The  blind 
man  takes  his  toll  in  ready  money. 
'  One  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,*  is  applicable  to  flounced, 
flowered,  and  furbelowed,  as  well  as  to 
feathered  bipeds. 

Forfeite,  then,  there  tntut  be,  enough 
and  to  spare.  If  they  come  in  slowly 
by  the  more  serious  (so  to  speak)  and 
orthodox  games,  they  must  be  had  by 
readier,  looser,  less  dignified  methods; 
because  it  is  not  to  a  Quakers'  meeting 
that  the  lifi^t-heaited  gueste  have  been 
invited.  The  queen  of  the  evening 
mud  maintain  her  revenue  of  fun,  and 
has  a  right  to  levy  forfeit-taxes  accord- 
ing to  her  own  sood  pleasure.  Even 
if  she  resort  to  Nip-Noso  I  shall  not 
grumble,  provided  that  a  pretty  hand 
nip  mine.  Having  mentioned  which, 
we  may  as  well  have  done  with  it.  It 
is  as  good  an  overture  as  any  other  to 
our  harmonious  performance  of  con- 
certed pieces. 

The  party,  seated  in  a  circle,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alternately,  as  fiir  as 
may  be,  each  gentiy  takes  successively 
the  tip  of  his  or  her  neighbour's  noeo 
between  his  or  her  finger  and  thumb. 
While  doing  this,  the  parties  concerned 
interrogate  each  other  with  absurd  ques- 
tions or  indulge  in  ridiculous  remarks. 
As  all  are  bound  to  keep  their  counte- 
nance, under  pain  of  fine,  and  perhaps 
eventual  imprisonment,  the  object  is  to 
make  your  neighbour  laugh.  Whoever 
laughs  pays  a  forfeit  It  need  not  be 
a  downright  horse  laugh ;  a  broad  grin 
or  a  giggle  suffices  to  incur  the  penalty. 

Be  careful  not  to  soil  the  tips  of  your 
finger  and  tiiumb  with  burnt  cork,  car- 
mine, or  other  colouring  matter,  before 
applying  them  to  your  neighbour's  nose. 
But,  if  you  do,  pray  don't,  for  the  world, 
tell  anybody  that  I  put  you  up  to  it. 
Still  less  will  you  tinge  your  own  nose 
with  any  hue  not  natural  to  it  before 
presenting  it  to  be  nipped.  It  might 
make  your  &ir  neighbour  laugh,  and  so 
expose  her  to  the  payment  of  a  forfeit, 
besides  causing  her  to  convey  with  her 
fingers  the  pigment  to  her  neighbour'H 
nose.  Oh,  no !  you  would  never  think 
of  such  a  thing  I  Its  name  is  '  Never- 
Known.' 


X«rr3  Gametfcr  Ciritimat  Tiwu. 


Anotlier  nrodc  of  collecting  rorfcit«  In 
I'lcnty  JD  a  mrv  short  time  i*  tlio  Game 
<il  Tape*.  It  ploys,  in  a  DKHsiue,  on 
tlie  tame  mnfiuion  of  ideas  which  mi- 
ili'rs  a  '  loainf;  t^me'  of  disnghtB  to 
[■eryiKiint;  >l  liniL  Each  person  holds 
a  piivc  of  tape  1^  one  end.  The  other 
on.lB  nre  cnispcd,  like  so  nianj  single 
reins,  in  Iho  hnmU  of  the  leader  of  tlie 
gHmo,  vhnse  place  is  conBi>quently  in 
tlio  centre  of  the  rinj;.  When  he  calls 
nut  'Lnosel'  eTervbydy  must  tighten 
their  liipi- :  when  ha  pTes  the  word  of 
commitiid,  'Tight I'  tncjr  mnst  slacken 
it  It  is  an  cipcrinient  on  the  Rule  of 
CVintraries,  showing  how  mach  we  are 
Ilia  creature*  of  hnbit  A  forfeit  is 
exacted  IWiDl  every  peraoD  »ho  literally 


jooDS  people  nt  in  a  circle  aa  ckaa 
together  as  thej  can  get,  without 
crowding.  Somebody  tAkc*  a  Inft  of 
cotton  wool,  or  a  downj  feather,  aad 
IcU  it  float  in  the  air  aboie  tlie  head^ 
of  the  group,  giving  it  a  jnB  with  his 
breath.  Tlie  person  towards  whom  it 
directs  its  descemt  most  likewise  bk»  it 
apwarda  and  away.  If  it  falls  npoo 
him  he  pays  a  fcvfeit  A  d<nen  penona 
aa  employed  in  chasing  with  their 
breath  tlie  oommon  enemy  cmnpaae  a 
most  aniUBJDg  gn>op,  reaembling  tba 
messengets  of  .Kolus,  as  represented  ia 
old  mj'tliological  picturea.  The  ftatlier 
oflen  defies  tliem  bnvely.  chalknfong 
them  to  do  their  worst,  with  poor  King 
Lear's  world-Cunous  taout — 
■Blow.  wIbA^  sad  crackyDor  dxcki;   rags 


Euch  pcram  thus  cihibita  their  own 
jirivate  and  peculiar  mode  of  giving  a 
pulT.  It  occaidonalty  happens  that,  aa 
it  is  hard  to  laugh  and  blow  at  the 
Hime  time,  the  fuuther  finds  its  way  into 
the  moulh  of  tlie  Intending  blower.  Of 
course  the  involuntary  feather-eater 
pAjs  a  double  forfeit  as  the  penal^  of 
his  curious  taste. 

Ulindman's  Duff  may  be  played  with 
a  wHiid,  which  relieves  it  of  the  objec- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  rotnp.  The  bhnd 
man,  with  a  long  wand  in  his  hand,  is 
placol  in  the  miildle  of  tha  room.    The 

E layers  sbuid  round  him  in  a  ring, 
nntl  in  hni^d,  singing  a  cbniis.  They 
Eudileiily  c  ase.  and  as  axm  as  they  are 
silent,  the  blind  man  stretches  out  his 
wnnd  till  it  touches  somebody  who  ia 
obliged  lo  take  hold  of  it  by  the  end. 


The  blind  nan  nttvrs  three  crie^  which 
the  person  holding  the  wsnd  must  imi- 
tate. If  recngoized  by  the  nrioe,  ha 
must  pay  a  forfeit,  and  likewise  t^o 


J^^ 


Whose  Shadow  am  I  ?  OoeB  if  ji 
ean,  is  olmoat  an  artistic  game.  '11m 
Ooesser  (chosen  by  lot)  in  this,  hat  no 
bandage  on  his  eyes,  but  ha  need  ham 
all  his  wits  about  him.  A  white  sheet 
is  stretched  on  a  screen,  exactly  a*  for 
a  magic  lantern.  The  Gueeser  is  made 
to  sit  facing  the  screen  on  a  stool  so  kiw 
that  his  shadow  will  not  fidi  upon  it. 
At  a  suitable  distance  behind  him,  a 
■ingle  waxliffht  is  placed  on  a  tnble  or 
Btund,  and  all  the  other  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished. When  everytliingis  ready, 
the  company  fiam  a  sort  of  proccnrioii, 
possing  one  after  the  other  in  Indian 
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file  betirceu  the  GuMser  (who  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  torn  his  head)  (uid  the 
tnble  on  irhich  the  waxlinht  stands. 
The  conefqucncc  of  which  is  that  each 
person's  form  U  momentarily  thtnmi 
upon  the  serecD,  in  the  ihape  of  a 
buck  and  shadowy  profile. 

Ab  they  pess,  the  Gneeser  is  obliged 
1o  name  ejond  the  person  whose  portrait 
he  bncjes  he  beholds.  The  miiitakea 
made  ore  sometimes  veiy  drotl,  when 
the  peweis  cleverly  change  their  nstial 
cnit  and  carriage.  Whoever  is  guessed 
rightly,  pajB  s  (brfeit.  The  game  may 
be  vaned  and  prolonged  by  changing  the 
Oaesser,  (uid  by  njlowing  the  peasen- 


Cmss  Qupslions  nill  fill  an  interval 
between  the  different  wnys  of  gather- 
iiig  forfeits,  llicro  are  suTenil  modea 
of  putting  Ibem.  Ooe  is,  to  write  00  a 
given  nnmbtr  of  curds  M  many  sejja- 
tate  qnestiona.  An  equal  number  of 
Bnswere  is  siniilarly  prepared — answers 
wliieh  perfectly  fit  Bome  imnginary  in- 
quiry, but  which  ore  veiy  abtiurd  when 
appUi-d  to  others.  One  Bct  of  rards  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  the  other 
of  a  gentleman,  each  of  whom  ehufllea 
and  cuts  their  respecUve  pack.  The 
peraoD  who  holds  the  qneations,  reads 
the  first  of  them  aloud,  vrhich  is  re- 
sponded to  by  the  othsr  party's  an- 
nonadng  the  flrst  answer.    Ths  inter- 


ir^lorythen  continnet  until  both  packs 
are  exhanated  together. 

As  a  tunple  of  what  may  turn  np, 

QncsUoD.  Are  yon  of  an  afiTectionate 
(lispoeitioii? 

Answer.  Whenever  I  can. 

Q.  Do  yoD  beheve  in  lovers'  tows? 

A.  Once    a  tuonlb,  on   the  thir^- 

Q.  Are  yon  faithful  to  your  promises 
of  attachment  ? 

.  That  depends  0 


.  A  very  pretty  qneotit 
Q.   Do  yon  give  yonraelf  airs  ? 
A.  VHieD  I  am  fast  ailecp. 
Q.  Are  yon  fond  of  danoing  ? 
A.  Inquire  next  door. 
Q.  Do  yon  love  me  ? 
A.  I  will  tcU  you  that  to-morrow. 
Q.  Are  yon  cnprieious? 
A.  All  day  luu^  and  half  the  nigbU 


Q.  Are  yon  land  of  a  tet^-t^te? 

A.  I  shoold  think  so  indeed. 

Q.  How  do  you  do? 

A.  I  haven't  the  alighlest  idea. 

The  principle  of  'The  House  that 
Jack  Built'  may  be  extended  to  Games 
of  Improvisation,  whi^'h  may  be  varied 
infinitely,  every  one  being  called  u|ion 
toconbSbute  huown  quota  of  in^nuity. 
Suppose  twelve  persons  seated  in  a 
circle.  They  draw  lots  for  the  leepec- 
tive  places,  which  we  will  designate  by 
the  Bomsn  numcrola  Ho,  1.  boa  to 
begin  the  game  ;  tlie  othen  continue  it 


on,  each  adding  a  little  hit 
of  his  own,  which  all  bis  fbllowen  are 
ohli^  In  repesit,  until  the  phrase 
atltuus  the  proporlknu  of  a  rolling  snow- 
ball. Craa'l  eundo,  if  Latin  do  not 
incDT  a  forfeit  in  a  Christmas  Game. 
llie  choice  of  the  starting-point  rests 
with  I. ;  he  lakes  whatever  on  earth  he 
pleasee.    The  moie  oat  (rf  the  way  U  is. 
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And  tbc  more  likely  to  pnnle  hii  fol- 
lowcn,  the  bettcff.  If  Itu  thtaoe  ooold 
Inffle  them  all,  Ukej  wonld  all  hsTe  to 
psT  a  forfeit    BoppOM,  then, — 

I.  abniptly  »nmiii.u— ,  'Hera  u  the 
Kot  of  the  king'!  guden :' 

1[.  iiiimediKtel7  adds,  '  Here  U  the 
String  tied  to  th»  Eey  of  the  tdug*! 

Ill.p 
KUkwed 
Uie  king*!  KUden.' 

IV.  ooQlmiut,  ■  Here  i>  the  Cat,  th«t 
killed  the  Bat,  Uwt  gnawed  the  String, 
tivd  to  th«  Key  of  the  kins'!  garden.' 

V.  hM  '  Here  ii  the  Dcg,  that  wea- 
ried the  Cat  ..  .' 

VI. '  Hen  !■  the  Stiii  that  beat  the 
Dog.  .  .  / 


VIL  •  Here  U  the  Fue,  (hit  bant 
the  Slick.  .  .  .' 

VIIL  -Here  U  the  Valet;  tWt 
qoencbed  the  fire.  .  .  .' 

IX.  ■  Henii  the  Backet,  that  btDDgbl 
the  Water.  .  .  .' 

X. '  Here  u  the  Wood,  that  made 
the  Backet  .  .  .' 

XI.  ■  Here  is  the  Tree  that  fimiihel 
the  Wood.  .  .  .' 

XI[.  ought  to  conclude  trinmphuitl'. 
■  Here  ia  the  Han,  that  planted  De 
Trac,,that  fntniahed  the  Wood,  tliit 
made  the  Backet,  tbat  bcoosht  Ox 
Water,  that  qoenched  the  Fire,  Uat 
bnmt  the  Btick,  that  beat  the  Dog,  tial 
worried  tLe  Cat,  that  killed  the  Bit, 
that  gnawed  the  String,  tied  to  the 
Ee;  Si  the  king's  gaideo  I' 


Let  «ir  reader*  try  what  they  can 
nuke,  in  thia  atyle,  oot  of  '  Here  it  a 
Ghriitmaa  Tree,'  or '  ThU  ii  Dr.  Bireh- 
em'sBod.' 

The  MUM  thing  ii  pat  in  another 
form,  thni :  when  the  cirele  ia  formed, 
I.,  passing  a  key,  a  pocket-knife,  or 
oUier  small  object  to  his  neigbboar, 
says, '  I  sell  yon  the  HooM  of  my  little 
good-man.'  JL  does  the  Mme  to  M» 
neighbonr,  wying,  'I  sell  yon  the  Door 
oftneHonsaofDiyUttlegaod-man.  III. 
carries  on  the  gams  with,  '1  sell  yon 
the  Lock,  of  the  Door,  of  the  Honse,  of 
my  little  good-man  :  and  ao  on.  Who- 
ever makes  a  mistake,  or  &)ls  to  hit  npon 
some  pertinent  addition,  pays  a  forfeit. 

Quite  a  dif&rent  nffiur  is  The  Little 
Goodmau  is  BtiU  AJiTe.  A  piece  of 
paper  is  twisted  Into  a  torch,  lighted  at 
a  candle,  and  therms  blown  ont    As 


long  as  any  spuka  are  still  aluht.  it  \i 
passed  ftmn  hand  to  hand,  eac£  penm 
sayiiu;,  -  Hy  little  Goodnuin  is  stiUalin,' 
or  -  He  U  hard  to  kill,  is  my  little  Good- 
man,' or,  ■  He  is  not  dead  yet  my  little 
Goodman,'  or  aiw  other  {duase  to  tlic 
«une  purpose.  The  person  in  whuo 
bands  the  lost  spark  goes  oot  paji  * 
Ibrrmt  As  long  as  flte  fire  lenaiiu 
strong  and  bright,  people  are  in  no 
bony  to  pass  it  on  to  their  neigbbm, 
who  is  bound  to  reeeite  it  as  ami  u 
the  formula  is  prmoonced ;  when,  os 
the  contrary,  the  last  spark  thiest«nt  to 
die  oat,  everybody  gabbles  with  w- 
tounding  rapidity,  in  order  lo  gelrii 
of  it  as  quickly  &%  posaible.  11  oralsuilj 
affords  plenty  of  fOn  without  tsx)i«  tii° 
intellect  Yciy  scTerely. 

The  Game  of  Echo  oonasla  in  teDiiiE 
a  atoiy  which  Echo  is  mppiwd  to  ia- 
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teimpt,  whenever  certain  words  (agreed 
iipon  beforehand)  are  pronounced. 
'EBach  person  preient  hue  to  re-echo 
some  one  given  word,  whenever  it 
occors.  The  words  selected  are  those 
lilcely  to  occur  mcwt  frequently  in  the 
course  of  ihe  tale.  If  a  milituy  anec- 
dote have  to  be  related,  appropriate  words 
for  repetition  would  be  sMcItcr,  uniform^ 
gcuien,  rifie,  ttoord,  icdbhard,  hayond, 
foraging  cap,  havrescui,  <&e. 

For  instance:  One  morning  a  brave 
soldier  {Kliier)  received  orders  to  join 
his  regiment ;  so  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
Mends,  and  set  off  on  foot  After  walk- 
ing twenty  miles,  feeling  a  little  tired, 
he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  resting 
his  rifle  {rifle)  against  its  mossy  trunk. 
Just  as  he  was  faUin^  off  into  a  doze, 
he  heard  piercing  cries  of  distress ;  at 
which,  he  drew  his  sword  {$voord)  £rom 
its  scabbard  {scabbard)  and  fixed  his 
baronet  (bayonet)  at  the  end  of  his 
rifle  (rifle).  On  reaching  the  spot,  he 
found  robbers  plundering  a  lacfy  and 
gentleman.  One  of  the  villains  fired 
at  him;  bat  the  shot  passed  through 
his  foraging-cap  (foraging'isap)  without 
injuring  a  hair  of  his  head;  another 
struck  at  him  with  a  knife,  but  it  did 
not  penetrate  his  leather  gaiters  (gaiien), 
Witb  all  their  violence,  they  merely 
tore  the  soldier^s  (aoldier'e)  uniform 
(wii/orm).  The  lady  fainted  with  the 
fright ;  but  the  soldier  (edUUer),  taking 
a  cordial  from  his  havresao  {havreeac), 
soon  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  con- 
sciousness.' The  yam  may  be  spun, 
ad  libitum^  to  any  length,  cidling  forth 
responses  from  the  surrounding  echoes 
as  firequenUy  as  possible.  If  they  fail 
to  take  up  the  cue,  a  forfeit  is  their 
punishment. 

In  The  Cricket  and  the  Ants,  you 
draw  lots  to  see  who  first  shall  play  the 
part  of  Oricket.  That  personage  re- 
mains standing,  while  tne  Ants  seat 
themselves  before  him  in  a  line  or 
round  him  in  a  circle,  as  pleases  them 
best.  The  Oricket  writes  the  name  of 
some  grain  or  other  food  which  he 
selects  as  his  diet  with  a  pencil  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  he  folds  and 
keeps  concealed  in  his  hand.  After 
which,  with  a  low  bow  to  the  Ants,  he 
snys,  *  My  dear  friends,  my  worthy 
neighbours,  I  am  very  hungry.  Won  t 
you  spareme  something  to  eat?*  Then, 
addressing  himself  to  one  in  particular, 
he  asks,  *  You,  my  dear  lady,  with  such 
a  good-natured  fietce,  what  will  you 
give  me  to  stay  my  stomach  T 

The  other  answers,  *  I  have  nothing 
but  a  grain  of  Millet  (or  any  other 
grain  she  chooses  to  select)  at  your 
service.' 


«Much  obliged,'  says  the  Cricket,. 
'  but  I  can't  eat  that'  '  And  you,  my 
charming  neighbour,'  addressing  an- 
other, *  what  will  wm  bestow  V 

*  A  nice  little  Worm,  quite  fistt,  and 
red.' 

'  No,  I  thank  yon,  pretty  neighbour  ; 
wonns  don't  agree  with  me.' 

He  thus  applies  to  one  Ant  after  the 
other,  who  msx  him  a  Crumb  of  Braul,. 
a  Fl^,  a  grain  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Rice, 
&&  (mdispensably  something  suited  to 
his  rood,  and  which  haye  not  been  men- 
tioned before;  otherwise  tiie  Ant  has 
to  pay  a  fioi&it).  When  everrbody  has 
been  applied  to^  and  the  article  noted 
on  the  paper  has  not  been  named,  the 
Cricket  has  to  pay  a  forfeit  and  proceed 
to  the  second  question.  But  if  one  of 
the  Ants  pronounces  that  word,  the 
Cricket  says,  *  I  accept  it,  kind  friend,, 
and  may  Heayen  recompense  your 
generosity  1'  He  then  shows  his  paper, 
and  what  is  written  on  it    The  Ant 

gays  fL  forfeit  and,  rising  ftain  her  seat^ 
as  to  change  places  with  the  Cricket 
But  instead  [o!  recommencing  the 
game,  the  new  Cricket  continues  it  as- 
follows.  Addressing  any  one  of  the 
party  he  pleases, '  Neighbour,'  he  says, 
*  I  have  had  an  excellent  dinner,  thanks 
to  the  Ants'  hospitality.  I  now  feel  an 
inclination  to  dance.  What  dance  do 
you  advise  me  to  try?*  (The  name  of 
some  dance  is  noted  on  paper,  and 
concealed,  exactly  as  the  food  had 
been.) 

The  Ants  answer,  'A  hornpipe— a 
minuet— a  reel— a  jig,'  according  to 
their  guess  or  fiincy.  So  long  as  the 
dance  is  not  named  the  Cricket  mani- 
fests his  unwillingness  to  perfonn  the 
one  proposed*  If  no  one  nits  on  the 
right  dauce^  the  Cricket  has  to  go  on  to 
the  third  question,  paying  a  forfeit 
The  Ant  who  names  any  dance  a  second 
time  also  incurs  a  forfeit  On  naming 
the  dance  inscribed,  an  Ant  is  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Cricket 

*  I  am  going  to  dance,'  says  the  new 
Cricket;  '  but  dancing  without  music 
is  yery  poor  work.  What  instrument  do 
you  prefer  me  to  dance  to  V  The  Ants 
name  the  Fiddle,  the  Bagpipes,  the 
Clarionet  the  Piano,  and  so  forth,  until 
they  hit  on  the  one  inscribed  bcKfor^iand ; 
the  result  of  which  is  the  same  as  on 
the  preceding  occasions. 

'  1  have  had  enough  dancing  I'  the 
fourth  Cricket  exclaims.  *  If  yon  will 
only  keep  quiet  my  excellent  friends, 
and  not  talk  so  loud,  and  not  laugh  at 
all,  I  should  like  a  nap.  Where  do 
you  advise  me  to  take  it?'  Each  Ant 
interrogated,  replies, '  On  a  Bed  of  Bose- 
leavee,  on  the  Grass,  on  the  Sand,  on  a 
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MoBsy  Bank.'  Ac.,  with  the  BOme  con- 
tlitioDs  M  before. 

The  fifth  and  last  Cricket  aays,  '  I 
ihoald  elocp  soundly  enough  on  «ha.t 
you  have  muned,  but  I  ftur  wme  bird 
will  oorae  and  eat  mo  up.  Tell  me 
nhich  bird  is  the  fbudeat  nf  crickets?' 
They  goea  the  NightingeJe,  the  lark, 
4he  Book,  and  to  on,  until  the  right 
bird  has  been  named ;  after  which,  the; 
proceed  to  redeeming  the  fbrfeita. 

Forfeits  ahoiild  be  as  Taried,  inge- 
nioDS,  aod  uneipected  as  possible.  New 
<iue8,  invented  on  the  spur  ot  the  mo- 
ment, are  inue  to  meet  with  signal  guc- 
'Cess.  Bat  no  one  slioold  venture  to 
plnf  at  forfeits  who  has  not,  in  the  Snt 
place,  perfect  eonunand  of  temper,  or 
who   cannot,  secondly,  while   in    the 


height  of  merriment,  observe  the  mk* 
of  good  breading  and  decomiD.  Young 
people  gifted  with  an  arerage  smomit 
of  tact  will  easJly  distioguii  between 
well-bred  fan  and  vnlgftt  coarsennt. 
Everybody  admitted  into  societj  miul 
knov  that  an  easily-perceptible  buns 
separates  the  borse-ptay  of  mstics  fhm 
the  games  of  persons  of  reOnement 
As  there  are  jokes  pennissibletiKi  jokes 
not  peimiasibla  in  ladies'  company,  •■> 
there  may  even  be  romping  wliich  Ike 
BESdonal  or  the  feetive  occtuioa  allom. 
as  tiiere  certainly  is  nmping  vhirii 
msT  not.  without  risk  of  imprrqirielj 
and  offence,  be  indulged  in  on  lay 
occouon.  It  is  imposdble  to  define  ths 
Lmit  in  woida.  Eveijbody's  good  seus 
and  good  feeling  will  tell  oow  k  to  go 


nud  no  briber,  in  rela^g  the  reins 
of  Bttict  etiquette  while  indulging  in 
tiic  oDtbreaka  of  sodal  mirth. 

In  no  dasa  of  (brfeits  is  ^lood  breeding 
more  indispensable  than  in  that  whicb 
involves  the  act  of  kiaaing.  But  a 
word  to  the  wise  iB  sufflcieut.  Oat  fore- 
fathers practised  them  innocently,  and 
so,  it  is  hoped,  may  we  ;  and.  tliere- 
fore,  without  further  preface  or  sermon. 


A.  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Counte- 
nance. In  this,  the  person  to  pay  the 
penalty  takes  his  scat  on  a  choir,  wlien 
a  liuly  comes  and  sita  upon  his  knee^ 
to  be  kissed  by  another  gentleman. 

Amongst  penitential  kisaes  are  the 
Convent  kiss  and  the  Capuchin's  kiss, 
GO  Domod  out  of  pit;,  or  irony,  or  both. 


For  the  first  the  bock  of  a  chair  is  mb- 
stituted  fin  the  grating  of  the  ooDfent 
door ;  and  as  the  wooden  ban  m 
mostly  wider  apart  than  the  iroD  ones, 
the  former  have  decidedly  the  advaatage- 
FoT  the  Monastic  kiss,  a  genUonui 
and  lady  kneel  on  the  carpet  back  to 
back.  Both  then  turn  their  heads,  n» 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  imtD 
the  deairod  salute  is  given.  Ai  tlu> 
position  ia  rather  (atigmng  for  &b  1*4'> 
and  might  even  cause  her  to  fall,  it  i> 
allowable  for  the  gentleman  datic*'^ 
to  help  her  to  keep  ber  balasca  ina 

Eissiiig  Ton-'own  shadow  i>  p^ 
formed  by  placing  jounelf  bclToes  Oie 
light  and  the  lady. 
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ennnitigly  pcimutded   into   holding   a 

Eittiag  the  bottom  of  tlie  caodlestick 
niB7  be  effected  by  placing  the  caodlo- 
stick  on  the  lady's  beftd. 

Showing  the  Spirit  of  Contradiction 
is  doing  the  verj  rererae  of  what  the 
compan;  tellB  yon  to  do.  YoD  are  a 
iQoky  felloir,  tfieierore,  if  a  Iad]r  tells 
you  that  alio  inaists  upon  jour  not 
kissing  her.  When  ooDdcmncd,  aa  a 
forfeit,  To  Svilk,  yon  whi«per  soma  one 
hdj'B  name  in  the  ear  of  the  peiaoa 
who  linlds  the  forfeits,  and  then  put 
jonreelf  in  a  oomer.  The  foHi;it-h(rider 
oommands  the  ladies,  one  after  the 
other,  to  go  and  conaole  yoa  in  yonr 
oomer.  Ion  are  oUiged,  however  im- 
willingty,  to  tuin  your   back  on  all 


except  the  G^r  one  whoee  name  roii 
had  previouBly  designated,  whom  you 
m^  kiss  aa  heartily  as  yoa  please. 

To  Go  B-Begging  ami  To  Perform  a 
Pilgrimage  are  Givonrite  fbrfeita.  For 
the  first,  yon  go  down  on  your  kneca 
before  a  ladv,  and  touch  her  bands  re- 
peatedly with  your  own  hands  elasped. 
Khe  pretends  to  he  deaf  to  yonr  en- 
treaties, and  afiecta  not  to  understand 
what  it  ig  yon  teqnire.  At  last  she 
aaki^  'Do  yon  want  some  bread?  Do 
yon  want  eome  water?    Do  yoa  want 


questions  von  reply  negatively  by  a 
shake  of  tbe  head  and  contJoncd  aup- 
plications  with  yonr  clasped  han<b. 
At  lost  she  inquires,  'Do  yon  want  a 


kijifl  ?'  At  which  you  jump  up  joyfully, 
and    immediately   take   the   proffered 

For  the  second,  we  will  mppoee  the 
company  to  foim  a  anit  of  circle.  Ton 
take  a  lady  by  the  hand,  and  lead  her 
round  the  circle,  presenting  her  to  every 
persan  present;  saying  to  the  gentlo- 
men,  '  A  kiss,  if  you  please,  for  my  little 
sister,  and  a  little  bit  of  bread  for  my- 
Bulf:'  to  the  ladies, 'A  little  bit  of  breml 
for  my  little  sister,  and  a  kifaforrajeelf.' 
The  kis  can  by  no  means  be  refused. 

In  Distributing  Kinsea  by  Chance, 
the  person  forfeited,  nn  fortunately,  has 
none  for  himself.  Be  takes  Bcparately 
the  four  kings  and  the  four  qneenl  out 
of  a  pack  of  cnrds,  ihnfQcB  them  sepa- 
rately, and  then  gives  one  each  of  the 
flrtt  to  any  four  gentlemen  he  chooses 
in  the  cnrnpniiy,  and  one  each  of  the 


second  to  any  four  ladies.  The  holder 
of  the  king  if  hearts  is  bound  to  kiss 
the  holdercsfl  of  the  qneen  of  hearts, 
and  so  on  of  the  rest.  All  which  secms' 
alow  work  lo  the  kiss-distributor.  Nei-er- 
thelcss,  he  may  derive  a  little  amiue- 
tnent  in  giving  the  kings  to  the  vainest 
yoang  gentlemen  present,  and  thu 
queens  to  the  oldest  or  plainest  ladies. 
If  condemned  lo  the  Kiss  with  a 
Bight-about  Fooe,  you  most  go  and 
stand  with  yonr  bock  to  a  door,  when- 
you  call  upon  b  lady  to  come  and  stand 
apposite  to  yon,  facing  you.  Bhc  then 
colls  on  a  genUeman,  who  places  him- 
self close  to  her,  back  to  back ;  which 
eoes  on  until  tlie  whole  company  has 
formed  a  line  of  conples.  At  a  signal 
from  the  Mistress  of  the  Bevehi,  every- 
body performs  the  evolution  of  rij^hl- 
about  fcee,  and  kisses  the  person   so 
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presented  to  him.  The  eonseqnenoe  is 
that  y<m  face  the  door ;  and  your  dnty 
IB  to  give  it  a  smack  as  hearty  as  any 
of  those  yon  may  hoar  sounding  behind 
you. 

To  haye  to  act  the  Loyers'  Bridge 
is  not  an  agreeable  forfeit  to  pay.  You 
so  down  on  your  hands  and  Icnees ;  a 
Eidy  and  gentleman  sit  on  your  back, 
and  while  seated  there  give  and  receiye 
a  kiss.  If^  in  consequence  of  weakneas, 
or  a  sudden  soasm,  you  let  them  down, 
they  will  haidly  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  complain  of  the  infirmities  to  which 
juyenile  nature  is  liable.  To  Measure 
out  so  many  Ells  or  Yards  of  Lore,  you 
lead  a  lady  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
take  both  her  hands  in  yours;  you 
stretch  out  both  arms,  as  if  measuring 
cloth,  and  deposit  a  gentle  embrace  on 
her  cheek.  The  pleasing  operation  has 
to  be  repeated  as  many  tmiee  as  Ells  of 
Love  are  ordered. 

The  Hare's  Kiss,  or  the  Babbit* s 
Kiss,  is  too  ridiculous;  yet  we  haye 
seen  it  giyen — and  taken.  The  couple 
indicated  take  a  needlefbl  of  thready 
each  putting  one  end  in  their  mouth. 
They  then  mumble  and  nibble,  and  take 
it  in,  each  their  portion,  rabbit-wise, 
maintaining  their  g^yity  all  the  while, 
until  their  faces  are  near  enough  to 
accomplish  the  d^nouemetiL  If  th^ 
lau^h  they  will  be  a  long  while  about  it. 

The  Journey  to  Corinth — or  any- 
where else  —  resembles,  in  some  re- 
spects, John  Gilpin's  famous  and  un- 
firuitfdl  ride.  The  forfeit-payer,  who  is 
doing  penance,  holding  a  ughted  taper, 
leads  round  the  room  anouier  gentle- 
man, with  a  white  pocket  handkerchief 
in  his  hand.  This  gentleman  kisses 
eyery  lad^  in  turn,  and  each  time 
politely  wipes  the  lips  of  his  conductor, 
the  penitential  forfeit-payer,  which  may 
water,  but  which  want  no  wiping. 

You  Kiss  the  Lady  you  Loye  best, 
'Without  Anybody's  knowing  Who  she 
is,  by  so  saluting  eyery  lady  present. 


In  the  Disappointed  Kibb,  the  lady 
adyances  towards  the  penitent,  as  if  to 
confer  that  fayour  on  iiim  ;  then,  sud- 
denly turning  aside,  she  allows  her 
nearest  neigm)our  to  touch  her  cheek 
with  his  lips. 

When  compelled  by  a  forfeit  To  Sigh, 
you  go  into  a  comer,  and  wait  there 
until  you  are  asked,  *  For  whom  are  you 
sighing  ?*  *  I  am  sighing  for  So-and-so,' 
you  amorously  reply.  Mibs  So-and-s) 
IS  obliged  to  come  and  receiye  your 
salute,  and  in  turn  take  her  place  in  the 
Comer  of  Sighs.  And  so  it  goes  on, 
until  eyery  one  has  sighed  soooeBsiyel^, 
and  taken  their  places  accordingly  in 
line.  When  it  is  complete  the  first 
Slgher  returns  to  his  seat,  kissing  eyeiy 
lady  in  the  line ;  the  second  Sigher  does 
the  same,  saluting  eyery  gentleman; 
and  so  on,  until  the  last,  who  must  Ms 
his  own  thumb,  fi>r  want  of  something 
better. 

When  a  forfeit  orders  you  to  Hake 
your  Will,  you  bequeath  to  each  of  the 
persons  present  some  portion  of  your 
real  or  imaginary  personal  or  mentil 
qualities.  As  in  actual  will-makmg,  it 
is  a  delicate  task,  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  satisfy  eyerybody.  It  aflbrds 
abundant  opportunities  both  for  com- 
plaints and  pleasantries,  which  latter 
must  be  cautiously  administered,  to 
ayoid  giying  oflfenoe  to  an3^ne's  feeUngs. 
The  same  of  Playing  the  Counsellor. 
According  to  the  oxder  recelyed,  the 
forfeit-payer  suggests,  either  aloud  or  in 
a  whisper,  a  1»t  of  adyice  to  eyery  one 
present.  Cleyer  the  gentleman,  or  the 
lady,  who  can  get  out  of  it  with  geneial 
approyal. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  task  not  easy  to 
perform,  but  which  is  sure  to  giye  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  fun,  order  a  person  to 
blow  out  a  candle  which  is  rapidly 
passed  in  front  of  their  nose,  without 
permitting  them  to  turn  their  head.  It 
requires  a  good  shot  to  do  it  the  first 
time,  or  eyen  the  second  or  third. 


THE   CHRISTMAS   TEEE. 

CHBISTMAS  once  again  has  come, 
Bringing  with  him  ^llc,  mirth ; 
Taking  back  the  wanderer  home. 

Scattering  joj  throughout  the  earth. 
Merry  fiices,  gay  with  laughter. 
Follow  in  his  jocund  train ; 

*  Christmas  comes  1'   Let  roof  and  rafter 

Echo  back  the  cry  again  1 
Hail  the  monarch — ^thus  'tis  right — 
With  a  crown  of  holly  bright ; 
Place  upon  Lis  hoary  brow 
Silver  beads  of  mistletoe ! 
Children,  put  tlie  task -book  by, 
Ijet  us  hold  high  revelry  I 
'Hither  come  with  mirth  and  glee,' 
Christmas  calls, '  around  my  tree  t* 

Quick  they  oome — a  joyous  band. 

Childish  faces,  smiling  bright ; 
Round  the  Christmas  tree  they  stand, 

Dazz^«ed  by  its  glittering  light ; 
Sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  there — 

Something  waits  them  eveiy  one. 
For  to  all  is  Christmas  fair ; 

He  denies  his  gifts  to  none. 
Gaily  shines  the  light  around 
From  the  branches  to  the  ground ; 
On  the  dark-green  foliage  beams, 
With  its  merry  laughing  gleams. 
Lighting  up,  with  joyous  glow. 
Presents  swinging  to  and  fro : 

*  See  my  gifts  V  says  Christmas, '  see 
How  they  dance  upon  my  tree  T 

Hear  their  gentle  shouts  of  joy. 

As  they  throng  the  tree  beside ; — 
Arthur.  Edward,  Lily,  Floy, 

All  have  gone  for  Christmas  tide — 
All  to  grandpapa's  have  gone. 

Auntie  gives  them  each  a  prize. 
Something  good  for  every  one. 

Listen  to  their  merry  cries  I 
Christmas,  as  through  life  they  go. 
Will  it  thus  be  always  so  ? 
Will  there  be  for  every  one 
Prizes  rich,  and  bhinks  for  none. 
In  life's  lottery  as  in  thine. 
Upon  which  the  tapers  shine  ? 
Christmas,  tell  me,  will  it  be 
Then,  as  now,  upon  thy  tree  ? 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 


JANE  IBBOTSON'S  WABNING. 
Bz  Mart  Hownr. 


CHAPTER  L 

,  IBB0T90NS  were  an  old,  wcU-to-do 

nee  of  shopkeepers,  and  their  pluoe  of 

I  biuineM  mu  in  London  Wall.     It  ma 

I  tlioir  OWQ  property ;  luid  tliii  naturaU; 

I  bringa  to  mind  two  notable  facta,  appor- 

I   lainiag  to  the  last  cenentioo,  which  are 

jj  worthy  of  reoord — firstly,  that  they  lived 

in   such  open  oommuniaD    with   tlieir 

cliildren.  aa  to  diacuso  ia  Uieir  prereace 

the  moit  dcUcato  circumstaoceB  of  theii 

worldly  condition ;  and,  eecondly.  that 

jome  emliajntssmcnt  or  monetary  pres- 

inre  had  omaed  their  house  to  be  nort- 

y  i^ged.    Theae  Ibbotsona  had  twosonB, 

r  Xicoderaos   and   Cyms.  who.  like   all 

I  thoir  male  pmluccaaors,  were  educated 

.1  Bt.  Paul'ii  Scliool.  Oootlay.tharerore, 

:i  pl»y-hontB,  the  boye,  wfiether  from 

lie  city  or  the  enhnrbs,  began  to  boast 

if  the  espeeia!  signs  of  ptaadeut  which 

lelonged  to  tbeir  rejpective  homes.  One, 

\,  [lit  instance,  told  that  a  real  golden 

i  fleece  hung  over  their  door;  a  aecond, 

j-ji  that  u  gilded  tutic  stood  on  their  honse- 

<ia  which  was  a  capola  and  a  clock:  on 
of  them,  pttt  In  im  boast  by  saying — 

'  But  m  have  »  mortgage  ou  our  house  1' 

Most  of  the  boys  wore  wiser  than  poor  Nicodemos,  and  a  peil  oT  langhter 
followed  his  boeat,  Cyrus,  though  younger  than  bis  brother,  no  soouer  heard  him 
uttor  the  noids,  than  a  sense  of  wlmt  a  mortgage  was  flashed  n^n  his  mind,  as  by 
instiuet.  It  was  money  borrowed  ;  and  that,  he  knew,  was  ootqaite  the  thing.  With 
a  biavBdo,  therefore,  equal  to  his  brother's  simplicity,  he  denied  the  fact,  and  oeciareil 
bunself  reedy  to  fight  any  boy  who  dared  to  repeat  the  words  of  Nioodemus,  and 
say  that  they  had  a  mortgage  on  their  house.  Fortunately  Cyrus's  prowess  was 
well  known  m  the  school,  asd  not  a  boy  accepted  the  challenge ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
it  was  ncirer  forgotten  that  the  Ibbotsons  had  a  mortice  on  meir  promises. 

Poor  Nicodetnos  weut  to  see,  where  be  perished,  by  falling  OTerboard  in  a 
stom^  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tbtis  the  shoji  and  the  mor^^  becajoe  the 
inheritance  of  Cyms ;  sod  h^  marrying  a  woman  with  money,  paid  oSthe  mortgage 
with  her  fortune. 

Mia.  IbboUon  bad  a  twin-sletor,  married  to  a  Mr.  Linocre,  the  bailiff  of 
Squira  Mather,  of  LAtten-coTer,  in  OloQceetersbire ;  also  a  half-sister,  ten  . 
years  ber  senior,  tiie  daughter  of  ber  mother  by  on  eerUer  marriage.  These 
women  were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other ;  not  was  the  bond  of  their  affection 
loosened  by  the  Ibbotson  marriage.  At  that  time  the  bolf-sislcr,  Mrs.  Eonald, 
a  widow  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  one  son,  ibnnd  her  home  with  the 
baihfTs  wile  at  I^tten-cover ;  henceforth  it  was  almost  entirely  in  London  Wall, 
whittier  the  good  shopkeeper  invited  her  and  her  son,  on  the  goneroos  plea  of 
Iho  boy,  who  was  veir  clever,  receiving  a  better  education  at  St.  Paul's  School 
than  Ite  conld  do  in  Olonccstershire,  with  an  eye,  moreover,  to  his  ultimately 
becoming  his  opprentioe ;  whilst  the  wife  rejoiced  to  have  the  long-tried  services  of 
lier  half-sister  all  to  herselC  she  having  a  tax  greater  taste  for  makinE  money  with 
her  hnshend  in  the  shop,  than  for  mending  his  stockings  and  making  Eis  shirts,  alt 
of  wbioh  would  now  £ill  to  the  share  of  '  sister  Bonaldl' 

The  earliest  recollections  of  little  Jane  Ibbotson,  the  only  cbihl  of  this  shop- 
keying  pair,  were  connected  with  her  half-consin,  Davia  Bonold,  tlie  indus- 
trious schoolboy   of  St   Paul's—where,  howcTcr,   the    tndition  of    Nicodumns 
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and  the  mortoafle  atill  ezislBd.  But 
Bonuld,  Scotch  bj  his  fothei^i  aide,  a 
steady,  thoo^htftil  boy,  was  neTer  hkeij 
to  oQminit  himself  in  that  tMe.  He  was 
a  clear-headed*  piaotieal  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  haTO  a  ncnlty  for  eveirthiiig. 
Whether  it  were  leaimng  or  play,  he 
went  into  it  with  his  wh^e  heart,  and 
was  at  the  top  of  the  scbooL  Hiere  was 
nothing  he  oonld  not  and  did  not  learn ; 
and  *  Unde  Ibbotson '  had  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  him.  Some  of  the  masters, 
however,  thought  it  a  shame  to  appren- 
tice him  merely  to  an  ordinary  buainees, 
when  his  abihties  would  fit  him  for  a 
much  higher  walk  in  life.  Tliiswasthe 
lad's  own  opinion  ci  himself.  Uncle 
Linacre  also  put  in  his  word  on  the 
subject ;  but  then  he  was  only  bailiff 
at  Latten-ooyer,  and  could  not  take  him 
apprentioe  and  insure  him  a  money- 
making  trade.  Therefore,  sorely  against 
the  grain,  poor  David  was  apprenticed 
for  seven  years  to  the  provision  business 
in  TjoDdoD.  Wall. 

Little  Miss  Ibbotson  was  an  elegant 
young  lady  from  her  very  cradle :  and 
this  reminds  me  of  the  many  curious 
things  there  are  in  life ;  none  more  so 
than  the  law  of  reaction — a  law  which 
runs  through  creation,  and,  for  anything 
I  know,  tHrough  the  whole  universe. 
Hence  it  happened  that  this  daughter 
of  shop-keeping  parents— people  who 
had  no  ambition  beyond  their  ovm  call- 
ing, and  who  would  have  thought  it  a 
mortal  sin  to  undervalue  that  condi- 
tion of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God 
to  call  them — entertained,  as  soon  as 
she  had  any  ideas  of  her  own,  an  utter 
repugnance  to  all  retail  business  what- 
ever, and  felt  it  derogatory,  long  before 
she  was  ten  years  old,  to  enter  thQ  house 
by  the  shop  instead  of  the  private  door, 
which  her  parents  used  only  on  Sun- 
days.   But  this  was  according  to  the 
great  law  of  reaction,  and  totally  beyond 
her  power  of  resistance.    In  proportion 
as  the  pendulum,  so  to  speak,  had  swung 
for  several  generations  towards  the  petty 
details  of  a  retail  trade,  so  now,  in  her 
caae,  it  swung  back  in  the  utmost  rejec- 
tion of  them.    In  short,  the  shop  was 
her  hSte  noire,  a  daily  mortification  and 
shame.    The  parents  outwardly  smiled 
at,  and  inwardly  admired  the  dainty 
ways  and  the  refined  propensities  of  the 
little  lady,  and  placed  her  early  in  a 
boarding-school  of  high  reputation  at 
Twickenham,  where  abo  were  educated 
many  other  young-lady  daughters  of 
rich   tradesmen,  principally  from  the 
West  End. 

At  fifteen,  Jane  Ibbotson  was  tall 
and  slender,  with  a  fidr  complexion, 
regular  features,  and  hair  the  colour 


of  ripe  com.  She  was  eertainly  the- 
prettiest  ml  in  the  school,  and  great^ 
admired.  I)avid  Btmald,  in  his  day,  had 
worked  hard,  and  taken  a  hig^  ^aoe 
in  the  regular  ezaminations  of  the  city 
school ;  but  he  had  not  woiked  harder, 
nor  made  better  use  of  his  oppoctimitie& 
than  did  Jane  Ibbotson  at  Miss  Tan- 
strandin*s  Establishment  fiv  Toimg 
Ladies.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  deejay 
she  studied  one  particoiar  fanneh  of 
IGsB  Vanstrandins  aetablisbmenL  I 
mean  that  d  the  parkor-boardeB— 
daughters,  some  of  them,  of  ooonty 
families,  wealthy  merchants^  at  profes- 
sional men — ^a  distinct,  higher  dssBr 
who  occupied  the  dais,  sat  above  tiie 
salt,  and  rode  in  carriages  when  otiun 
walked  on  foot  She  learned  a  great 
deal  from  them,  purely  by  qni^  in- 
stinct, for  these  two  clapoco  of  the  school 
were  kept  apart,  and  famiHar  inter- 
course with  tiism  was  hardly  admissible.. 
Occaaonally  Jane  speoi  her  holidays 
witii  some  of  her  companions;  but 
cheesemongere^  linen-diaoers,  ^  and 
wine-merchants,  even  thou^  living  at 
the  West  End,  were  not  her  ideals. 

Fortunately,  she  had  a  standing  invi- 
tation to  Uncle  linacre's;    and  hae 
there  was  no  shop,  no  humiliation  of 
any  kind ;  and  Unde  linacre^  who  bad 
been  so  many  years  simply  Uie  bailift 
at  Latten-cover,  occupWng  the  Uxor 
house  belonging  to  the  Mall,  and  fium- 
ing  a  littie  land  of  his  own,  had  nor 
been  advanced,  on  the  death  of  old 
Squire  Mather, to  thepost of  stewanU 
and  removed  to  the  Hall  itselC  when 
he  not  only  occupied  certain  handsnme 
rooms,  but  was  made  general  caie-taksr 
and  manager  of  the  whole  place.   I 
wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  teU  all  that 

might  be  said  about  these  curiooely 
eccentric  Mathers,  of  Latfcen-cover,  the 
co-latenil  descendants  of  that  lioBgu- 
spirited  historian  of  New  England,  who 
forbade  the  Pilgrim  mothers  to  iam 
their  children  on  a  Sunday;  but  I  have 
not    I  can  merely  say  that  the  preeent 
possessor,  youns  Bntier  Mather,  the 
great-nephew  of  the  old  Squire,  wasi 
apparently,  no  less  eccentric  than  Me 
predecessors.     He   was    educated  si 
Oxford,  but   had  never  taken  many 
honours ;  in  fact  he  cared  little  aboot 
mere  scholastic  distinctions;  and,  leav- 
ing the  university  some  time  before  his 
great-uncle's  death,  proceeded  to  ceny 
out  his  theory  of  educational  develop- 
ment the  pimciple  of  which  was  that 
every  man  ouzht  to  be  able  to  do  a 
man's  work,  by  band  as  well  as  by  head, 
and  put  himself  to  ahq>-bmldmg  for 
three  years ;  after  which  he  visited  the 
United  States,  not  only  to  make  himaeif 


the  dockfud, 

of  the  'Western  Bhtes. 

A  ohamctw  of  more  Etronelr  de- 
veloped manbood  Oaax  that  of  Batler 
Hatner,  Kt  WTeD-and-tirenty,  oonld  not 
he  conceived.  He  had  known  his 
gTe*b-imele'B  baOiff  ttota  boyhcod,  and 
eeteemed  him  m  highly  aa  to  leave 
cverjthing  in  his  haadi. 

Llnacre,  therefoK,  was  now  eteward, 
and  lived  at  the  BM ;  and  the  joimK 
Sqnire,  being  altogether  uooouTentionsl 
aad  simple  in  £1*  hahita  and  iaateB, 
gteattj  enjojed  the  ncietj  of  him  and 
his  wife,  and  lived  bmiliarlv  iriththem 
wlieu  he  oarae  there,  wbicn,  however, 
was  neoesBarily  very  Mldom. 

It  was  b;  no  means  nmiatnial,  there- 
fore, that  Jane  Ibbotson,  the  Tonnf; 
beaut;  of  Miss  Tanslrandin's,  lAionld 
prefer  spending  her  holidays  with  Uncle 
and  A-unt  lan&cre,  rather  than  with  an  j 
of  her  whocJ  companiiuu  at  their  shop- 
keepixg  homes ;  thongh  I  must  do  her 
the  ja£e«  to  Bay  that  it  was  not  with 
reference  to  the  Squire,  whom  she 
scarcely  ever  mw,  lini  simply  becanae 
it  was  lAtten-oover ;  and  with  all  her 
romantio  notions,  and  kive  of  rank  and 
reflnement,  it  was  an  on^ieakable  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  laoge  about  the  whole 
place  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

Another  object  of  great  interest  to 
her  arose  from  the  &ct  that  the  adjoin- 
ing estate  of  Saxonfleld,  which  for  man; 
yean  had  been  subjected  to  a  claim  ^ 
di^ntted  inheritance,  wonld,  it  was 
hoped,  be  nltimately  proved  to  be  the 
riehtfol  property  of  a  yoimg  oiphan, 
t&varet  Bt.  Jnat,  who,  having  been 
originall;  one  of  Miss  VanstnLndiD's 
padonr-boarden;  was  now  remaimng 
there,  awaiting,  j'ear  after  ;ear,  the 
termination  of  the  weary  lawsuit.  Of 
all  the  parloiu-boanlers,  Ha^;aret  St. 
Just  had  ever  been  Jane  Ibbotson's 
intensest  admiration.  She  was  now  up- 
wards of  twenty ;  taU,  and  somewhat 
ample  of  growth :  not  handsome,  strictly 
speeliiDg,  hut  of  a  bank  oountenaQoe, 
with  bnovant,  giacioos  mannets.  There 
was,  iu  snort,  an  air  of  nobility  in  all 
she  said  and  did,  which  supplied  to  the 
yoDthAd  fancy  of  her  ardent  admirer 
the  perfection  of  womanhood  in  the 
character  of  a  duchess.  It  was  natural, 
thnefore,  that  Jane  took  great  iniareat 
in  all  the  talk  about  the  Saxonfleld  law- 
suit at  Letlen-oover;  and  that  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  eneooraged 
by  the  people  there,  and  their  friends, 
to  relate  siU  that  she  oonld  impart 


trom  ner   personal  Knowledge  ol   tue 
heiress. 

Uncle  Linaoe,  iu  his  pride  as  steward 
of  I«tten-cover,  one  of  the  beBt-mauaged 
■  '  '  "  Q^,  looted  dowa. 


with  a  sort  of  pitying  regard,  i 
long-neglected  and  sorely  n 
pert;  of  SaxonBeld :  and  oi 


siou  deplored  to  Jane  that  David  Ronald 
had  been  ajmrentioed  to  tnide,  instead 
of  Btud;ing  Anning  or  land  n 


'  But  I  was  only  ballifF  then,'  said  be ; 
'and  I  thonght  yoor  father  could  do 
better  for  him.' 

From  this  she  inferred  that  Unole 
Linacie  looked  down  on  shop-keeping. 

Jane  was  in  her  seventeenth  year, 
and  her  last  half-year  at  school,  when 
the  news  came  that  Miss  Bt.  Just  had 
won  the  great  Saxoofleld  (ause.  Of 
cuniBQ  there  was  to  be  a  festival  at 
the  school  in  her  honour;  and  Miss 
Tanstrandiu  partly  wrote,  and  parti; 


tating  hearts  awaiting  the  ci  .. 
mentwhen  the  cnrtain  should  draw  np: 
when  Miss  St.  Just,  beautifallv  dressed, 
passed  quickly  along  a  corridor  which 
opened  on  the  little  sta«e,  and,  sweep- 
ing her  long  mnalin  dress  over  tbs 
nearest  foatught,  it  instantly  caught 
Are.  Jane,  whose  admiring  e;es  fol- 
lowed her  ererjrwhere,  was  the  onl; 
one  who  »w  the  danger,  and,  rushing 
fbrwatd,  she  threw  heiwlf  upon  the 
burning  muslin,  and  catching  it  in  her 
own  ample  dress,  which  fortunately 
was  woollen,  eitinguisbed  the  fire.  The 
whole  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  so 
that  when  Jaae,  oiercome  by  her  own 
feelii^,  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
weeping,  those  who  rushed  forward  to 
tee  wbat  was  amiss  were  angry  at  her 
ill-timed  excitement. 

B;  this  circumstance  Jane  won  tbo 
tward  and  the  gratitude  of  die  beiiess, 
who  left  early  the  following  morning, 
but  shortly  afterwards  sent  her  a  hand- 
some gold  locket,  ctntafuing  ber  hair, 
and  an  invitation  to  visit  her  at  Baxon- 
field. 

In  a  i^  weeks  she  herself  left  school, 
and,  coming  home,  found  various  prepa- 
rations to  welcome  her.  Her  parents 
had  designed  a  surprise  for  her,  and 
not  an  uncostly  one  either.  The 
sitting-room  over  the  shop  was  new- 
papered,  carpeted,  and  furnished  for 
her  USB.  Aaut  Bonald,  who  deart; 
loved  her  beantiftil  niece,  had  almost 
aewB  her  fingers  to  t^e  bone  in  her 
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share  of  the  laboar  of  love^  for  ahe  was 
great  at  upholstery  work.  The  young 
girl  was  not  wanting  in  gratitude,  nor  un- 
appreciatiTe  of  kindness;  but  the  sense 
or  beau^  and  refinement,  which  she 
had  perfected  iu  her  twelve  half-years 
at  Twickenham,  left  her  shocked  by  the 
first  view  of  a  red  and  green  carpet, 
rose-trellised  walls,  and  blue  damask 
curtains.  She  might  be  said  to  gasp 
for  breath  afl  her  loving  aunt — antici- 
pating the  mother,  who  was  busy  in  the 
shop — ^threw  open  the  room-door,  and 
then,  herself  entering,  stood  in  sflence 
to  witness  the  expected  ioyful  surprise. 
But  Jane  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

'  Don't  you  like  it,  dear  ?'  asked  the 
aunt,  troubled  at  the  silence.  *  Mother 
thought  you  would  be  so  pleased,  and 
father  gave  the  money  so  williogly.' 

'It  was  very  kind,*  said  Jane,  and^ 
that  was  all. 

The  aunt  not  liking  to  tell  them  down 
stairs  that  Jane  did  not  show  any  plea- 
sure, kept  out  of  everybody's  way  for 
an  hour  or  two^  and  Jane  in  the  mean- 
time cried  in  her  bedroom,  to  think  that 
now  for  years  she  should  have  to  endure 
that  ugly  room.  Poor  girl  I  this  111- 
consid^ed  kindness  of  her  family  was, 
iu  its  way,  as  great  a  mortification  to 
her  as  the  shop.  Nothing,  however,  is 
80  bad  but  that  it  may  be  mended,  and 
Jane  was  not  without  resources.  In  tiie 
end,  therefore,  she  contrived  so  far  to 
tone  down  and  eyen  to  harmonize  the 
ill-assorted  colours,  as  to  leave  the  room, 
if  not  elegant,  at  least  bearable.  Here, 
too,  she  could  do  just  as  she  liked;  con- 
sequently, she  surrounded  herself  by 
books,  for  she  was  an  immense  novel 
reader ;  and  in  their  pages  she  lived  in 
the  meet  elegant  houses,  and  associated 
with  earls  and  countesses,  countty 
squires  and  their  ladies.  In  vain 
would  she  have  sought  in  those  pages 
for  an  honest  lover  who  vras  a  shop- 
kee^.  There  was  not  such  a  thing ! 
In  bib,  however— «t  least  in  her  life- 
it  was  difierent,  and  that  was  her  mis- 
fortune. 

She  had  not,  therefore,  been  long  at 
home  before  she  found  herself  the  object 
of  David  Ronald's  regard.  He  was 
now  the  fidthfhl  assistant  and  book- 
keeper in  the  business,  and  tiie  son-in- 
law  elect  of  the  house,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  though  they  had 
sense  enough  to  leave  him  free  to  make 
his  own  choice. 

But  David  Ronald,  though  a  shop- 
keeper's assistuit,  was  no  common  man. 
He  was  intellectually  &r  superior  to  his 
calling ;  he  was  a  real  gentleman,  well- 
bred,  of  cultivated  mind,  kind-hearted, 
aad  agreeable  in  person  and  manners. 


But  all  this  with  Jane  went  for  noQiing ; 
he  was  only  the  bookkeep^  in  her 
Mher's  shop.  She  had  never  read^  of 
any  hero  of  romance  who  stood  beihind 
a  counter.  Farmers'  sons  might  be 
countrified;  professors  in  univeirities 
might  have  small  incomes;  but  still 
l^ese  might  be  interesting;  not  so  a 
shopkeeper.  She  saw  plainly  befoie 
her  a  very  painful  time  when  Davids 
love  would  no  longer  keep  silence.  She 
therefore  avoided  him,  and  was  a  very 
Barbara  Allen  to  him  in  her  disdainful 
scorn.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  a 
very  agreeable  and  flattering  event  oe- 
cnrred,  and,  according  to  bier  feeliagi, 
the  most  opportune  also.  She  receim 
the  promis^  invitation  to  visit  the 
heiress  at  Saxonfield. 

Miss  St.  Just  had  been  now  sevenl 
months  in  possession,  and  had  already 
become  the  talk  of  tiie  whole  country 
— not  alone  for  her  attractive  persooal 
qualities,  but  also  for  her  original  yet 
cliaracteristio  mode  of  procedure,  re- 
jecting all  ideas  of  a  woman's  incapacity 
for  managing  herafbirs,  she  established 
herself  ki  the  long- neglected  houses  on 
the  ill-conditioned  land,  resolute  to  diow 
that  she  understood  both  her  duties 
and  her  reeponailulities.  Her  vrealtfay 
landed  neignbours  crowded  round  her, 
volunteering  service  and  advice,  and 
each  one  anxious  to  reoomm^id  to  her 
some  steward  or  bailiff  of  the  most  un- 
questioned ability.  There  was  hardly 
a  gentleman  in  the  county  who  was 
not  desirous,  either  for  himself  or  some- 
body else,  to  assume  the  management 
of  her  proi>erty.  But  she  had  formed 
her  own  plans,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  witn  any  of  them. 

She  had  not,  in  fact,  been  many  days 
at  Saxonfield — where  she  brought  down 
a  small  establidmient  of  wel^aelected 
servants  and  an  elderly  lady,  her  first 
governess  and  life-long  friend,  as  her 
companion — ^when,  havmg  aoddentBlly 
fallen  in  with  the  stews^  of  Lattsn- 
cover,  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  hii 
good  sense  and  evident  practical  know- 
ledge, that  she  determined  to  make  him 
her  guide  and  counsellor  for  the  time 
being.    Besides  whidi,  he  having  no- 
bodv  to  recommend  to  her  service,  his 
advice  was  disinterested ;  and  all  being 
in  such  perfect  order  on  the  Latten- 
oover  estate,  she  conceived  confidence 
in  him,  and  he  bocume  virtually  tho 
mainspring  of  all  her  immediate  action. 
She  enjoyed  beyond  everything  an  ac- 
tive, executive  life.     She  was  not  a 
delicate  lady  to  recline  in  her  carriage, 
and  view  her  properhr  only  frnm  uie 
drives  through  it     She  might  dafly 
be  seen  on  horseback,  overlooking  her 
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draining  and  road-making  and  mend- 
ing, whilst  eyery  other  kind  of  improve- 
ment was  actively  gomg  forward  every- 
where. The  house  in  itself  was  very 
handsome,  and  repnirs  and  modernizing 
iniemallv,  and  refdmishing,  supplied 
still  further  sources  of  inter^  In  the 
meantime  she  was  living  in  a  grand, 
hospitable  way,  surrounded  by  willing 
friends,  old  and  young,  giving  dinner- 
parties for  the  elder,  and  pic-nics  and 
out-of-door  entertainments,  through  the 
summer,  in  her  as  yet  wilderness-park 
and  grounds,  to  the*  infinite  delight  of 
the  young. 

It  was  just  at  this  f  ime  also,  when  all 
the  country  was  ringing  with  her  £ELme, 
that  the  shy  and  retiring  youne  squire 
of  Latten-oover,  having  establiwed  his 
poor  emigrants  satisftMitorily  in  the 
Western  States,  returned  home. 

Scarcely  could  any  two  characters 
appear  outwardly  more  different  tluin 
those  of  the  two  young  neighbour- pro- 
prietors. Fortunately,  Sazonfield  ad- 
joined Latten-cover ;  therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  ice  of  a  first  acquaintance  was 
broken — which  was  always  difficult  to 
the  young  man — he  found,  in  the  place 
of  his  steward,  a  constant  source  of 
oocupation  on  her  estate. 

In  this  way  a  great  intimacy  soon 
grew  up  between  them ;  yet  Mather  was 
never  seen  at  the  grand  Saxonfield 
dinner-parties.  He  keot  himself  apart 
from  his  wealthy  neighbours,  as  far  at 
least  as  visiting  went,  though  he  was 
hospitable  and  generous :  but  everything 
conventional  was  opposed  to  his  nature, 
and  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether 
he  were  thought  eccentric  or  not,  so 
long  as  his  own  conscience  left  him  free 
of  reproach.  He  lived,  tlierefore,  in  his 
own  peculiar  fisishion ;  spending  little  on 
himself;  careless  in  his  dress;  ready  to 
help  everybody;  rettdv  to  do  a  man's 
work,  let  it  come  in  what  form  it  would 
— a  rare  character,  but  one  which  it 
was  impossible  for  ordinary  coimtry 
squires  or  fine  ladies  to  appreciate. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Jane*8  distance  and  hauteur  had  kept 
the  reticent  Scotchman  silent — yet  for 
all  that,  her  leaving  home  was  no  less 
agreeable.  At  Saxonfield  her  life  was 
a  real  romance,  as  beautiful  as  any  to 
he  found  in  the  pages  of  her  novels. 
All  was  splendour  and  gaiety;  for 
though  she  was  known  to  be  the  niece 
of  the  steward  of  Latten-cover,  yet,  as 
the  guest  of  the  heiress,  and  treated  by 
her  with  sisterly  afiection,  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  tlie  houses  where  she  her- 


self visitec^  and  partook  of  the  pleasures 
which  they  afforded. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  chapter  iu 
her  life,  which  was  suddenly  ended  by 
a  summons  from  home  to  the  deathbeil 
of  her  father.  Though  affectionate  and 
dutiful  by  nature,  her  sympathies  had 
not  fiowed  forth  stronglv  for  either  of 
her  parents.  She  had  neen  educated 
into  a  being  very  distinct  from  them- 
selves, so  that  could  her  life  have  flowed 
on  according  to  her  liking,  her  parents 
would  not  necessarily  have  formed  one 
of  its  elements;  yet  a  scene  like  that  to 
which  she  was  summoned,  without  any 
preparation,  was  one  to  call  into  pas- 
sionate vitalilr  every  slumbering  in- 
stinct of  daughterly  affection.  It  was 
her  loving  and  indulgent  father,  whom 
she  saw  struck  down  by  a  mortal  malady, 
lying  before  her,  and  who  now,  in  the 
very  presence  of  death,  was  waiting  to 

five  her  his  last  injunction  and  his 
leasing. 

She  Imelt  at  his  bedside,  and  besought 
him  to  live,  and  she  would  be  tenfold 
his  daughter  in  love  and  duty. 

But  he  kniBw  that  his  hours  were 
numbered,  and,  a|)parently  regardlesB 
of  himself,  and  with  an  impatience 
which  seemed  to  reject  terms  of  endear- 
ment or  request,  demanded  a  promise 
that  she  would  become  the  wife  of  Duvid 
Ronald— that  fieiithful  servant  who  bad 
been  as  a  son  to  him,  and  who  loved 
him  as  a  &ther.  But,  confounded  ami 
almost  paralyzed  by  his  words,  she  re- 
mained silent.  Then  her  soul  rose  iu 
rebellion,  and  the  old  Lucifier-pride 
hardening  her  heart,  she  demanded,  in 
her  turn,  why  he  required  this  impos- 
sible thing  from  her?  The  firmness  of 
his  character  now  asserted  itseli^  and 
calling  back  life,  as  it  were,  he  sternly 
reproved  her  for  pride  and  ingratitude, 
and  reiterated  his  command. 

Ronald,  who  learned  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  death-chamber,  from  the 
mother,  hastened  to  the  bedside,  where 
Jane  still  knelt  in  an  agony  of  bewil- 
dered feeling ;  and,  addressing  thedying 
man,  pleaded  for  his  daughter,  renounc- 
ing all  claim  to  her  hand,  and  justifying 
her  rejection  of  his  wishes.  But  it  was 
too  late;  the  old  man  had  ceased  to 
understand  more  than  that  all  was  wrong, 
and  that  his  daughter  had  thwarted  him 
at  the  last.  Thus  he  died,  leaving  to 
the  survivors  a  far  deeper  pang  than  any 
ordinary  death  could  have  inflicted. 

The  mother,  a  strong-willed  woman, 
who  had  done  a  man's  work  rather  tluiu 
a  woman  8  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
and  who  had  lived  in  hand-in-hand  union 
with  her  husband,  never  willingly  com- 
promising his  wishes,  now  felt  herself 
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standing,  as  it  were,  in  his  place,  and 
acceptcMi  it  as  a  duty  to  carry  ont  his 
wishes.  The  father's  will,  indeed,  was 
so  framed  as  to  make  this  additionidly 
desirable;  for  a  share  of  the  business 
was  left  to  Roiudd,  and  so  mndi  control 
oTer  the  whole  as  would  render  him  a 
▼ery  nsefU  or  a  very  undesirable  partner. 
She  was  not  wanting  in  affection  to  her 
daughter,  but  she  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sentimental  character.  She  lored 
money  and  the  means  of  making  money, 
and  seeing  now  the  position  in  which 
she  stood,  with  a  partner  in  the  bnsinesB^ 
who,  if  not  a  son-in-law,  must  bring  in 
his  own  separate  interests,  she  would 
hear  of  nothine  but  that  her  daughter 
should  be  wuling  to  carry  out  her 
fiither's  wishes,  llie  daughter,  on  her 
part,  was  resolute,  and  a  war&re  began 
in  the  bereaved  boose  which  most  have 
led  to  still  sadder  perplexity,  had  not 
Ronald  himself  Tofuntarily  and  nobly 
come  to  the  rescue. 

Scaroely  had  his  old  friend  and  master 
been  buried  a  week  when  he  presented 
to  the  widow  a  properly-drawn,  legal 
renunciation  of  all  pert  in  Ibbotson's 
property,  and  all  daim  to  any  advan- 
tages he  might  have  derived  under  his 
will.  This  was  a  sniprise  to  the  widow, 
but,  under  existing  circumstances,  a 
great  relief. 

'It  is  ten  thousand  pounds,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
astonished  yexation.  *He  knows  that 
as  well  as  I  do ;  and  which  of  you  two 
is  the  greatest  fool,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
sayr 

But  this  to  her  was  only  the  beginning 
of  troubles.  David  was  as  determined 
to  leave,  as  Jane  had  been  not  to  marry, 
him ;  and  in  losing  him  Mrs.  Ibbotson' 
lost,  as  it  seemed  at  the  moment,  the 
very  life  and  strength  of  the  business. 
Still  more  was  it  so  when  she  began  to 
experience  the  trouble  of  strange  faces, 
and  tlie  responsibility  of  everything 
lying  on  her  slioulders.  Offers  of  part- 
nership she  had  from  all  quarters,  but 
these  she  indi^antly  refused. 

*I  am  Widow  Ibbotson,*  she  said, 
*  and  as  it  was  not  Gk)d's  will  that  David 
should  profit  by  the  business,  T\l  have 
no  new  name  mixed  up  with  mine.' 

And  for  all  this  she  held  her  daughter 
responsible. 

David  left  and  went  to  '  Uncle  Lin- 
acre's,*  his  intention  being  to  emigrate 
somewhere ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
mother  followed  him.  for  she  said,  *  I 
must  see  about  the  poor  lad's  outfit  if 
he  goes.* 

By  this  means  a  great  gulf  opened 
between  the  hitherto  united  families, 
for  Mrs.  Ibbotson  was  angry  at  being 


deserted,  and  all  were  angiy  with  Jane 
as  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  mischkf. 

So  the  twelvemontfaa  of  outwud 
mourning  went  on,  and  a  Teiy  joyleai 
time  it  was,  and  jet  Jane,  who  would 
have  been  thanknil  for  some  little  mat- 
shine  of  the  heart,  felt  a  relodanoe  to 
leave  her  mother.  She  stayed  at  home, 
therefore,  and  bore  her  petulance  with 
patient  equanimity.  The  fulfilment  of 
all  duty  is  a  gracious  thing,  and  hle»- 
ings  spring  up  in  Terj  unexpected  wajs 
to  eyery  heart  that  is  willing  to  bear 
another's  burden  in  loye.  Thus  a 
gradual  but  real  change  came  over  her. 
She  craved  less  for  excitement;  she 
became  leas  alive  to  the  annoyance  of 
retail  trade,  and  even  astonished  herself 
by  voluntarUr  passing  ihxoogfa  the  shop 
that  she  might  say  a  kand  word  to  htf 
mother. 

Still  her  life  was  dreary.  It  was  not 
eajBY  to  conciliate  her  mothsr.  The 
widow  Ibbotson  behind  her  ooonier,  or 
at  her  det^  could  not  foiget  that  it  was 
her  daughter  who  had  laid  a  heavy 
burden  upon  her.  Thus  month  after 
month  went  on,  till  more  than  a  year 
had  passed  since  Ronald  lefL 

In  the  meantime  events  had  oocunred 
at  Latten-cover  and  Saxonfield  which 
must  be  mentioned.  Opposite  as  were 
the  characters  of  the  two  young  landed 
proprietors,  yet  that  occuned  which 
eveiybody  had  long  foreseen,  though 
when  it  did  occur  nobody  knew,  ai^ 
only  the  kind  hearts  in  the  steward's 
room  at  Latten-cover  could  surmise. 

A  great  change  suddenly  came  over 
the  young  Squire.  He,  usuaUy  so  com- 
municative and  buoyant-hefuted,  be- 
came suddenly  silent  and  gloomy.  He 
kept  himself  apart  trom.  every  one  for  a 
day  or  two;  then  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  join  a  scientific  eif>cdition, 
just  then  setting  out  for  Africa ;  nor 
should  he  return,  probably,  for  some 
years.  All  things,  nowever,  were  to  go 
on  as  usual,  the  stewardship  lemaiiung 
in  Lfaiacre's  hands.  Tiius,  without 
taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  set  off  to 
London.  People  said  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  his  restless  eccentricity,  whida 
was  always  impelling  him  into  one  wild 
scheme  or  another. 

For  several  months  Jane  heard  no- 
thing fit)m  Saxonfield.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  heiress,  absorbed  by  the 
flattering  influences  of  her  beaatiml 
life,  had  not  a  thought  for  her  hnmhle 
fiiend ;  nor  yet  did  a  word  of  kindnesB 
or  conciliation  come  to  her  from  ^^J^ 
cover.  All  that  was  known  of  tboeo 
distant  places  and  people  came  ma- 
dentally.  Bonald  had  not  emigi«ted, 
but  was  helping  Undo  Linacie  in  »» 


immedlatelv  leaving  England,  to  follow 
Botler'Mslher  to  Africa,  wliere  he  hitd 
last  been  heard  of  b;  letien  read  at  the 
Oeograpliical  Socielj;  but  a  private 
lettei  &om  bim  to  hia  steward  had  caused 
seriooa  aniietj  regarding  hia  health, 
une  of  the  party  having  olccadj  died ; 
and  now  bnaineea  of  importance  render- 
ing oommtmication  with  btm  ncceasarj, 
ItoQtiJd  hod  nudeitakea  it,  and  ^ 


cated  by  a  letter  &om  tl 


takiDlt  as  far  [aa  Jane  waa  concerned, 
'bat  she  felt  it  aa  mch,  and  waa  nnapeak- 
ablj  affected  by  it. 

None  of  Ronald'a  virtues,  as  they  had 
been  exhibited  in  hia  long  and  Ciithfol 
servitnde,  bad  touched  her  heart;  now, 
however,  (he  calm  beroina  with  which 
he  nndertook  thia  perilous  daty,  ap- 
pealed to  hei  as  nothing  regarding  him 
had  ever  done  before.  '  He  is  a  noble- 
hearted,  brave  man  1'  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  bomiding  emotlan  of  heart  which 
had  real  pleasure  in  it.  Alter  that  day 
■he  frequently  thougbtof  him ;  and  she 
who  had  lived  amidst  daily  moral  teach- 
ing and  Snnday  church-going,  rcgard- 
lesi  of  pmycr  for  heraclfj  now  lifted  up 
Iwr  heaft  io  silent  Bupptication  for  bim. 

Jane  Ibbotson  grew  more  tender  and 
datightetly  to  hei  mother;  but  she 
oever  thought  of  opening  her  heart  to 
her.  for  the;  had  never  been  confi- 
tlential.  Still,  they  were  becoming  more 
eympatbetic ;  and  Mrs.  Ibbotson  wrote 
to  David's  mother  that  sbe  found  a 
growing  comfort  in  her  daughter. 

It  was  indiroctlj  onriog  to  thia  letter 
that  Jane  received  soon  afterwards  an 
invitation  from  Margaret  St.  Just,  which 
she  gladly  aocepted. 

The  heiress  bad  begun  her  reign  at 
.Saxonfield  with  almost  unbounded  hos- 
pitality ;  for  the  last  few  months,  how- 
ever, ehe  had  lived  very  retired,  on  the 
pica  that  her  yet  miflniahed  house  was 
unfit  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 
Pei^Ie,  however,  explained  this  va- 
riously. Borne  said  she  waa  fickle ; 
otbota,  that  the  many  offers  of  marriage 
which  she  had  tefuaed  had  cauaed  a  cool- 
neee  in  these  several  quartiua. 

But  there  «aa  no  cootcesa  in  hei 
manneis  towards  her  gnest;  on  the 
conlmry,  a  nameless,  uneipressed  ten- 
derness made  her  Feception  of  Jane  that 
of  a  beloved  sister :  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore, aa  if  to  relieve  herself  from  a  bur- 
den which  she  could  not  bear  alone, 
sbe  opened  her  heart  to  her. 

ghe  told  that  it  was  not  notU  Mather, 


blunt  fiisbioD,  and  had  been  by  her 
as  boneatly,  though  not  as  blnutly 
rejected,  and  she  hod  seen  how  his  whole 
joyooe  being  changed,  like  a  vernal 
landscape  seared  by  east  wind  and  boat ; 
and  then  how,  with  a  stem  deteimina- 
tion,  he  abandoned  the  life  which  had 
opened  to  him  such  a  rich  field  of 
pleasure  and  osefnlnesa,  and  flung  him- 
self on  danger  and  hardship,  leckteas  of 
life,  that  he  might  crush  every  bud  of 
hope  or  love ;  how  then  it  wa^  and  not 
till  then — when  he  was  gone  past  recall 
— thutehe  found  her  own  life  daqmiled; 
and  night  and  day  a  cry  arose  within 
her  soul  fbr  that  which  she  had  cast 
&0D1  her. 

'  I  cannot  do  things  by  halves,'  she 
said.    '  He  was  gone.    I  tried  to  school 


was  the  cry  within  my  soul, 
turned  to  Bonald — be  wasagreat  Mend 
of  Butler's,  who^  whenever  be  met  with 
a  man  honest  and  true,  regarded  bim  as 
a  brother.  1  took  him  into  my  oonfl- 
dence — nay,  do  not  start ;  I  oould  not 
compromise  myself  with  this  troa- 
beorted  man.  I  told  him  of  the  mistake 
I  had  mode— Giod  knows  it  was  a  hard 
task !  but  I  waa  in  a  great  sbait,  as 
between  life  and  death.  It  waa  for 
Mather  aa  well  aa  (or  mysellL  1  shut 
my  cyea,  therefore,  as  It  wete,  and 
niabcd  into  the  battle.  Bat  I  need  not 
have  feared.  Never  shall  I  forget,  or 
cease  to  be  grateful  ibr  his  brotheriy 
sympathy  and  Intelligence,  and  for  the 
readmesa  with  which  he  undertook  my 
mission,  which  waa  simply  to  join  him, 
be  he  where  be  might,  and  to  give  bim 
a  sealed  letter  from  me.  I  only  wrote  : 
' "  If  a  welcome  at  Boionfield  will 
repay  tlie  &tigue  of  a  retom,  come  and 
receive  it  from  Margaret  St.  Just."  ' 

Such  was  Miss  SL  Just's  confesalDa ; 
and,  whilst  listening  to  it,  Jane's  own 
heart  was  unlocked  to  herselt  But  she 
made  no  confessiou  in  return- 
It  was  now  autnmn.  Month  after 
month  hod  pessod  cdnce  Ronald  left, 
aud  no  tidings  came.  No  one  knew, 
but  Jane  Ibbotson,  the  exact  purport  of 
the  young  man's  journey,  whatever  the 
Latteu-cover  people  might  surmise ;  but 
none  could  fail  to  observe  tliat  some 
mysterious  iufiuence  was  operating  upon 
the  heiress.  Slie  was  often  depressed ; 
more  oRen  variable  in  temper,  and  pas- 
siouately  irritable.    The  tnith  waa  that 
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pused  through  no  less  seyere  a  disci- 
pline ;  but  her  friend,  wholly  oocapied 
by  herself,  saw  no  kindred  emotion  in 
her  bosom,  or  accepted  it  merely  as  the 
homage  of  sympathy. 

At  length,  without  letter  or  intel- 
licenoe  of  any  kind — for  there  were  no 
tofegraphs  in  those  days,  at  least  none 
available  for  those  remote  places — 
Mather  came.  He  had  travelled  night 
and  day  after  receiving  the  missive  from 
Bonald.  Steam,  by  tend  or  sea,  could 
not  carry  him  rapidly  enonzh.  Here 
he  now  was ;  resolute,  impulsive,  re- 
joicing. Yet  no  sooner  had  he  crossed 
the  threshold  than  his  man's  oourage 
forsook  him,  and,  hesitating  and  blush- 
ing, till  his  honest  fiioe  was  all  one 
strange  red,  he  stood  in  her  presence, 
awkrod,  and  unable  to  say  a  word. 
She,  too,  at  si^ht  of  him,  burst  into 
tears  and  waa  silent 

His  servants  and  luggage  had,  in  the 
meantime,  arrived  at  Latten-oover ; 
and  with  them  came  a  short  letter  from 
Bonald  to  his  mother,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  he  stayed  oehind  at 
Jaffit,  intending  to  join  a  purtj  then 
setting  off  for  Syria. 

All  now  was  happiness  at  Saxonfield ; 
the  lovers,  the  most  devoted  in  the 
world,  rejoicing  in  that  perfect  love, 
that  perfect  understanding,  which  casts 
out  fear.  That  which  waa  wanting  had 
been  supplied ;  that  which  was  sought 
for  had  been  found. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  was 
early  spring.  In  the  meantime,  a  very 
merry  Christmas  was  to  be  kept.  AU 
the  tenants  and  dependants  were  to  be 
feasted,  so  that  they  might  rejoice  to- 

S ether.  Their  residence  would  to  Saxon- 
eld— by  &r  the  best  of  the  two  man- 
sions; and  the  stewud  was  still  to 
inhabit  the  Hall  at  Latten-cover. 

Probably  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the 
heiress,  and  the  open-hearted  expres- 
sion of  her  lover^s  joy,  reacted  on  Jane. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  whilst  the  very  walls 
of  Saxonfleld  seem  to  echo  back  a  jubi- 
lant exultation,  she  began  to  feel  out 
of  her  place.  Her  mother  had  given  her 
consent  to  her  already  long  visit  being 
extended  over  Chrustmas.  But  she 
longed  to  be  at  Latten-oover.  Her 
heart  ^  yearned,  especially,  towards 
David's  mother;  and  one  afternoon, 
entering  the  little  parlour  where  the 
good  woman  sat  mending  the  fiimily 
stockings,  she  seated  herself  by  her  side, 
and  sidd — 

'Aunt  Bonald,  I  am  better  worth 
loving  now  than  I  was  in  ti^ose  old 
times  in  London.  Qod  has  been  school- 
ing me  of  late ;  so  you  must  love  me. 
Aunt  Bonald,  if  nobody  else  can.* 


'  My  dear  child !'  exdalmed  the  elder 
woman,  as  if  Jane  had  asked  some  un- 
heard-of tiling ;  and  then,  borstiDg  into 
tears — ^for  she  was  the  sympathetic 
member  of  the  family-^sbe  begau 
quietly  to  speak  of  DavicL 

From  this  day  Jane  remained  at 
Latten-cover ;  ana  if  they  were  not  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  her,  nothing  was 
said  of  the  past. 

They  gave  her  the  chamber  which 
was  called  David's ;  one  of  the  snuggest 
and  warmest  in  that  rambling  old 
house,  partly  a  sittinc'-room,  in  which 
he  kept  his  books  and  his  papers :  and 
here  a  singular  circiunstanoe  oocorred. 

In  the  solemn  silence  of  the  firstnigfat 
of  sleeping  theie,  shortly  after  midnight 
she  seemed  to  hear,  or  rather  to  be 
awoke  by  a  voice,  which  said,  in  mourn- 
ful accents, '  Syrian  fever  1* 

Without  questioning  or  reasoning, 
she  knew  that  the  woids  had  reference 
to  David;  though,  till  then,  she  hid 
never  heard  of  tliis  eastern  maladj. 
She  slept  no  more;  but  rose  with  the 
daylight,  and  sought,  in  the  well- 
f^irnished  library,  for  the  infonnation 
she  needed,  knowing  well  that  Bonald 
was  in  life's  peril  from  this  cause. 

But  again  she  told  no  one ;  and  m 
that  active  house,  all,  excepting^  David's 
mottier,  were  too  busy  to  notice  her; 
and  she,  simply  as  kind  as  usual,  asked 
no  questions.  Jane  passed  much  of  her 
time  fldone,  and  prayed  inoeasantly— 

*  Father  t  if  he  .still  live^  bring  him 
back  to  us,  as  thou  hast  brought  back 
the  other  one  1' 

Nevertheless,  she  tried  to  be  ehe^fol 
and  helpful  to  them  all ;  for  her  heart 
was  filled  with  compassionate  love, 
knowing  what  was  before  them. 

They  said  one  to  another,  how  ^tle 
and  amiable  she  was,  and  that  it  was 
a  pity  she  could  not  love  David. 

Christmas  was  now  at  hand;  the 
elder  ladies  had  new  silk  drosses  and 
new  cape,  and  the  steward  a  bran  new 
suit,  for  the  great  evening  entertain- 
ment at  Saxonfleld.  Miss  St.  Just  had,' 
a  week  or  two  before,  presented  Jane 
with  her  dress  for  the  occasion— a  iroQ~ 
derful  fiibrio  of  white  gauze  and  Woe 
silk,  which  Aunt  Bonald  had  takea 
charge  of;  and  all  were  to  ko  in  the 
great  coach,  which  had  never  been  vted 
since  the  old  Squire's  days,  and  was  now 
to  liave  a  week's  prepaxatory  airing. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  enormous  i^ 
the  feasting  of  tenants  and  dependanU 
at  Latten-cover.  Boasting,  boiling,  and 
baking  went  on  for  two  whole  da)Vr 
and  everybody  was  then  entertained  to 
their  hearts'  content,  as  much  fitxn  tbc 
traveller's   stories  which    tlie  ywnff 


The  follow  ing 
Dionei  in  the  iteiraid'B  room  waa  a 
mid-daf  meal ;  and  to  thii  the  jouag 
Bqnire  iraa  to  bring  sereral  geuuemeu 
■fW  chtDch,  to  liucheou,  before  the^ 
wont  ftamrd  to  Saxonfleld  to  dinner. 
Bnt,  inatead  of  oraning  at  on^  u  iras  ex- 
pectDd,  direct  fixHn  clmrch,  the;  walked 
over  the  Iao4  in  TarionB  directions  with 
LioBore,  and  it  was  (box  o'clock  before 
they  lefL  In  the  tneantiioe,  a  di«adful 
disoovety  hod  been  made  b;  Mra. 
Ronald,  who,  dining  early,  ondertook  lo 
lay  eTei7bodT'a  things  ready  for  them 
to  put  on  with  the  least  poeaihle  dchty. 
Bringing  forth,  theiefote.  Jane's  beau- 
tiftil  dress,  round  which  was  lightly 
pinned  a  soft  damask  table-oloth,  Irom 
the  large  cloeet,  her  faTourite  depo^Uiry 
of  house-lineD,  always  dry  becanse  it 
adjoined  the  laice  kitchea-ehimney,  and 
ample  enough  for  a  hanging  wardrobe 
— what  was  ner  dismay  to  discover  that 
r>a  perfectly  spoiled,  by  haying  been 
ig  oloac  to  an  aperture  through  which 
me  Bmoke  of  Uio  great  cliiiouey  Lad 
foond  enlranoe. 

The  dismay  of  the  two  aimta  at  this 
disooTet?  was  inconceimble.  Eitlier  of 
them  would  have  given  her  own  new 
dreae,  ooald  that  have  remedied  the 
mitchief;  but  Jane,  to  their  not  less 
great  anrpriae,  declared  herself  thankful 
to  remain  at  home.  The  truth  was, 
that  all  that  day  she  had  been  agituted 
by  an  inexplicable  apprehension — an 
oudeflnable  sense  of  an  approaoliing 
■ometbing^which  filled  her  with  rague 

Her  'aauts  oonld  not  nndenland  it ; 
the;  hoped  it  was  not  because  she  vaa 
Taxed  about  her  dreaa— aud  then,  to  be 
■ore,  what  would  Miaa  St.  Just  say? 
As  to  Dude  linacre,  he  was  downright 
angry,  and  scolded  them  all  for  care- 
lessneea  and  stupidity,  declaring  he 
would  not  go  without  Jaue.  But  he 
did  go  without  her,  after  all.  The  great 
old  coach  carried  them  off.  every  one  of 
them  vexed  and  disappointed. 

They  had  been  gone  about  three 
hours ;  and  Jane,  having  leisurely  token 
her  tea,  wta  seated  in  the  steward's  easy 
chair,  which  she  had  drawn  to  the 
hearth,  on  which  burned  a  miniatnre 
Christmai  fire,  when  again  tliat  unde- 
fined tenor  took  hold  of  her,  and  ber 
heart  best  violently.  She  seemed  lo  be 
waiting  for  som:;thing,  but  for  what,  nhe 
knew  not,  only  that  a  vogue  tense  of 
apprehensim  filled  her  whole  being. 
Then  she  roused  herself,  and  tried  to  be 
rid  of  it,  wondering  wlist  it  meant 

Id  one  of  these  inilden  wakings  up. 


side  of  the  hottae.  It  probably  was  thi' 
oarriage  wbloh  Miss  St  Just  impatieul 
of  Ler  abseuce,  had  sent  back  for  her. 

But  in  a  moment  or  two  she  was 
aware  of  a  bustle  greater  than  such  a 
summans  wananted,  in  the  sranewhat 
narrow,  dimly-lighted  passage  which 
led  &om  the  outer  door  to  the  steward's 
parlour.  Starting  up,  therefore,  to  sen 
what  it  meant  she  perceived  an  old 
woman,  almoU  the  only  domestio  left 
in  the  house,  coming  forward  with  a 
kitchen  caudle  in  her  hand. 

'  Lord-a-mercy  t'  exclaimed  she.  In  a 
scared  voice, '  here's  Ur.  David  Bonald 
come  back  more  dead  than  alivel' 

The  next  moment  she  beheld  a 
ghastly  figure  a  tall  man,  wrapped  in 
a  dark  cloak,  with  a  dark  foreign 
travelling-oap  drawn  dose  round  liia 
pallid  countenance,  being  led  forward 
by  a  foreign-looking,  swarthy  attendant 
He  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  scareely 
stand :  and  Jane,  overoome  by  the 
sight  Mid  scarcely  knowing  whether 
it  were  reality  or  a  purlion  of  the  strange 
dream  out  of  which  she  had  only  par- 
tially awoke,  rushed  back  into  the  room 
to  assure  herself  that  she  was  not 
dreaming ;  then,  inwardly  crying  to 
God  for  help,  returned  to  the  poMage : 
and  now,  placing  herself  by  the  nde  of 
the  sick  man,  who  had  advanced  but  a 
fen  paces,  and  knowing  of  a  truth  that 
this  was  Syrian  fovor,  and  that  be  was 
sick  unto  death,  said,  as  if  sensible  thaL 
this  was  her  proper  post — 

'  Let  me  support  you,  David.  Lean  on 
me,  for  I  am  strong.' 

He  said  nothing  but  plaoisg  his 
weak,  thin  arm  on  her  shoulder,  entered 
the  worm,  fire-lighted  room,  and  was 
seated  in  the  large,  eomfortable  diuir 
wtkioh  she  had  vacated. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  recurrent  attacks 
of  this  terrible  f^ver  that  the  young 
man  reached  home.  He  was  iu  Damas- 
cus when  he  was  first  seisoHl— strange 
to  say,  on'  the  very  night  when  Jane 
received  the  warning ;  and  he  bad  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  human  Inme  was 
capible  of  and  yet  survive. 

Whether  it  were  a  surprise  to  find 
Jane  in  attendance  on  him  or  not  he 
did  not  say.  For  weeks  afterwards  ho 
was  too  near  the  confiuea  of  the  other 
life  to  lake  much  notice  of  outwanl 
objects  in  this ;  nevertlieless,  he  was 
cousciooa  of  a  gentle  pretence  in  liis 
sick  chamber,  tne  very  movements  of 
which  soothed  bimtikefowmnsia:  and 
as  convaleaeence  came  on,  it  seemed  so 
natural  to  bim  that  it  hardly  called  fur 
a  remark.    Bat  whai  she  was  away  be 
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laiflsed  her;  and  the  first  reoognitioii 
which  she  had  from  him  were  the 
words — 

*Jaiie,  stay  with  me — as  long  as  I 
live  !• 

This  was  her  heart's  wish.  But  not, 
as  he  expected,  for  a  few  days  only. 

They  are  now  in  middle  life,  a  nappv, 
united  pair ;  he  the  steward  of  Saxonneld 


— ^if  he  had  chosen  to  letom  to  tlie 
shop  it  would  have  been  all  the  same— 
and  she  the  mother  of  many  children. 

As  to  old  Bfrs.  Ibbotaon,  nothiBg 
could  remove  her  from  the  shop.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leaving  fiftj 
thousand  pounds— the  aoeumulation  of 
which  was  greatly  attributable  to  hoc 
industry  and  busineBS  talents. 


AN  ACTING  OHAEADK 


The  First. — ^PEN. 
Characters, 
Mr.  Quirk  Wrioht,  a  spasmodic  pott, 
Mr.  Bitters,  his  eood-natured  friend, 
Mrs.  Obdurate,  his  landlady. 
Miss  X.  Stacy,  his  admirer. 

■Scene. — The  poefs  study.  Mr.  Quirk  Wright 
discovered  seated  at  a  table  covered  xoith  books 
and  papers.  He  is  fondly  regarding  his  pen, 
%vhich  he  thus  addresses : — 

Desr  expositor  of  the  poet's  fancv  I  Thou  art 
to  me  as  the  sword  to  the  soldier,  the  staff  to  the 
pilgrim,  the  net  to  the  iisher,  bread  to  the 
nangry,  wine  to  the  thinty  soul — ^I  had  better 
jot  that  down  before  I  foiwt  it.  I  tee  my  way  to 
a  fine  sonnet  through  that  ptctty  apostrophe. 
{ffrUes)  Sword  to  ttie   pilgrim,   staff  to   the 

hungry — no,  that's  not  it.    Sword  to  the 

{^  knock  at  the  door.)  Come  in  t  {Knock  repeated^ 
Come  in  t 

Enter  Mrs.  Obdurate. 

My  landlady  again.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Ob- 
durate. 

Mrs.  Obd.  I've  come  to  make  so  bold,  sir,  as 
to  say  my  rent  I  want  and  my  rent  I  must  have, 
^o  now  you  know,  sir. 

Quirk.  My  good  woman,  you  shall  have  it. 
"Why  this  unseemly  haste  ?  I  only  owe  you  for 
eleven  weeks. 

Mrs.  Obd.  And  3rou've  been  here  twelve.  I 
-call  it  abominable ;  for  what  with  Johnny's 
uneaslcs  and  them  perpetual  taxes,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  price  of  batchers'  meat,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  Haste,  indeed ! 
If  I  hadn't  been  the  long  sufferingest  and  most 
Job-like  of  female,  I  should  have  sent  you  pack- 
ing long  ago.  And  after  all  I  see  no  chance  of 
getting  my  money.  {Looking  round  the  room) 
The  man  has  nothing  I 

Quirk.  Has  nothing!  What  do  you  mean? 
Look  at  this  magic  instrument  {holding  up  his 
pen).  Have  you  never  heard  of  its  wondrous 
powers  ?  It  is  the  net  of  the  pilgrim,  the  staff  of 
the 

Mrs.  Obd.  Rubbish  I  Have  you  never  heard 
of  a  week's  notice  ?  If  you  haven't,  I  give  it  you 
-now ;  so  you'd  better  look  out  for  some  omer 
lone  woman  to  trample  on.  {Exit, 

Quirk.  Unfeeling  creature,  to  vex  the  poet's 
mind  with  trivial  matters.  While  I  am  winning 
<undying  laurels,  how  can  I  be  expected  to  think 
of  rent  ?  The  soaring  eagle  disdains  the  disci- 
pline of  the  hen-roost.  That* s  a  noble  thought, 
and  may  be  worked  into  the  sonnet  I'll  make 
a  note  of  it. 

Miss  X.  Stacy  rushes  in,  and  throws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  poet. 

Miss  X.  Ah,  rapture !  At  last  my  brighfbst 
dream  is  realized. 

Quirk.  My  dear  sroung  lady,  rise,  I  pray. 
{Puts  his  pen  behind  his  ear  and  raises  his  visitor.) 
May  I  ask  you  to  explain  your  delight  ? 

Miss  X.  Am  I  not  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
<)uirk  Wright,  the  effusive  genius  who  wrote 


the  ' Moans  to  the  Moon '  in  the  *Sceated  Mis- 
cellany ?* 

Quirk.  You  are. 

Miss  X.  Then  let  me  kiss  the  hem  of  your 
garment,    {fitrows  herself  on  her  knees.) 

Quirk  {raising  her).  Compose  yowtdS,  e^ 
timable  lady ;  my  coat  is  not  ^hemmed  at  the 
skirts. 

Miss  X.  {snatching  the  pen  frem  his  ear).  Suffer 
me  at  least  to  press  this  to  my  lips. 

Quirk  {aside).  This  is  very  gratifying.  If  yov 
will  leave  me  your  address,  dear  madam,  I  will 
send  you  one  of  the  first  copies  of  my  fofth- 
coming  *  Yell  of  I>»pair.' 

Miss  X.  You  are  too  good.  (Gives  Ani  htr 
card,  and  returns  pen.) 

Quirk.  Thanks.  {Looking  at  card)  Km  X. 
Stacy,  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

Miss  X.  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot  express  my  emotioB. 
Allow  me  to  kneel  to  you  once  more. 

Quirk.  I  really  cannot  permit  it.  Good 
morning. 

Miss  X.  FareweU,  thou  gifted  being.      [£^- 

Quirk.  Now  let  me  resume  nay  tmk.  Awake, 
my  musel  Let  me  see.  {fyrites)  Staff  to  tbe 
hungry,  sword  to  the  thirsty  soul —  {J  knock  of 
the  door.)    Confound  it !    Come  in  1 

Ef^er  Bittkrs,  tvith  a  newspaper, 

Bittbrs.  How  do,  old  fellow  ?  Seen  tfab 
week's  *  Poleaxe  ?*  'Tbey  give  it  yon  hot  spd 
strong. 

Quirk.  How  kind  t>f  you.  Bitters,  to  bring  me 
the  notice. 

Bitters.  Dont  mention  it.  You'd  do  as 
much  for  me,  I  know.  Thcv  call  you  the 
greatest  donkey  that  ever  amoled  along  tbe 
paths  of  literature. 

Quirk  {throwing  down  his  pen).  It's  no  use. 
I  can't  write  while  I  am  so  bothered. 

Bitters.  Of  course  not.  Come  for  a  stroll* 
You  can  read  the  '  Poleaxe '  as  you  gp  along.  It 
will  amuse  you. 

Quirk.  All  right.  Go  down  stairs  quietly.  I 
don't  want  to  let  tbe  old  woman  hear  me  golAg 
out.    Hush  I 

iThey  go  out  on  tiptt. 

The  Second.— ELOPB. 

Characters, 
Mr.  Thornyback,  an  old  bachelor  with  scienti^ 

tastes, 
Arabella,  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Pooo,  his  housekeeper, 
Augustus,  the  young  lady's  adorer. 

Scene.— ^  Drawing-room,  Enter  Thoektbac* 
and  Arabella,  the  latter  crying. 

Arabella.  It  is  positively  inhuman  to  keep  me 
a  prisoner.    I  want  to  go  out  shopping. 

Thorny.  It  is  posiUvely  useless  for  ytn  to 
worry  me  in  this  way.  I  have  beard  of  yow 
doings,  you  young  minx. 

Arabella.  I  don't  understand  x'Ott,  unck. 

Thorny.  Oh  yes  you  do.    You  know  wel 
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enoogh  what  I  meio.  I  bare  heard  of  yoar 
kirC'Kttcn  and  atrignations.  How  dare  you 
think  of  marrying  at  your  time  of  life  >  Fm 
four  times  your  ase,  and  vet  unmarried. 

Arabella.  I  wbh  I  had  never  been  bom,  that 
I  do.  {Asidt)  For  a  whole  week  I  have  been 
pent  up  and  watched.  Gua  will  think  I  am 
untrue  to  him. 

EnUr  Mm.  Fooo. 

Mm.  Fogo.  If  you  please,  sir,  a  gentleman 
wants  to  see  you. 

Thorny.  Who  b  he  ?    What  is  he  like  ? 

Mm.  Fooo.  Well,  sir,  he's  very  unlike  anything 
I  ever  see  in  this  house  before.  He's  quite  a  plea- 
sant-looking gentleman. 

Thorny.  What's  his  name? 

Mm.  Fooo.  Well,  sir,  the  name  he  give  me 
quite  took  me  off  my  legs,  it  was  such  a  long 
one,  and  I  cant  remember  a  bit  of  it.  But  I  <te 
remember  that  he  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
meaty-ological  society. 

Thorny,  {eagerly).  Are  yon  sure  it  was  not 
the  Phynological  Society,  Mn.  Fogg  ? 

Mm.  Fooo.  Well,  sir,  I  ain't  sure  whether  it 
W.1S  meaty-  or  fishy^logical,  but  I  know  it  began 
with  something  we  have  for  dinner. 

Thorny.  Say  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him. 
[Rxit  Mm.  Fooo.]  Who  can  it  be  ?  It  cannot 
be  Goggles  or  Slowcoach,  for  Mrs.  Fogg  knows 
them  well.  Besides  they  are  by  no  means  plea- 
sant-looking gentlemen. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  VoQQ,foUowedbj  Auocstus,  wAa 
eeirries  a  large  roll  qf  papers, 

Arabella  (aside).  Good  heavens!  'tis  Au- 
gustus himself.  What  can  be  hb  object  in 
coming  here  ? 

Augustus.  Learned  sir,  the  deep  impresnon 
made  by  your  masterly  paper  on  the  sedentary 
habits  of  the  oyster  has  induced  me  to  lay  before 
you  some  valuable  memoranda  w^hich  have  re- 
cently fallen  into  my  hands. 

Thorny.  I  am  deeply  grateful,  ^*  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  memoranda  ? 

Augustus.  They  touch  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  physiolog}',  zoology,  ge- 
ology, and  espcciallv  concholog)'.  An  eminent 
naturalist,  now,  alas!  no  more,  left  them  to  me 
for  publication. 

Thorny.  Let  us  go  over  them  at  once. 

Augustus.  I  should  be  elad  if  you  would  get 
your  Greek  and  Latin  oictionaries,  as  my  la- 
mented friend  coined  many  new  terms. 

Thorny,  (rubbinr  hU  hands).  I  fly  to  fetch 
them,  my  esteemed  young  friend.  Mn.  Fogg, 
fetch  the  wine.  iKxit, 

Mm.  Fooo  {aside).  Well,  he  do  look  a  most 
unlikely  person  for  one  of  master's  friends. 

{Exit.    Augustus  and  Arabella  embrace. 

Arabella.  Oh,  Gus,  if  you  should  be  found 
out? 

Augustus.  Desperate  ills  require  desperate 
remedies,  my  darling.  I  heard  of  the  rigorous 
espionage  to  which  yon  hare  been  subjectml,  and 
made  my  arrangements  accordingly. 

Arabella.  And  where  did  you  get  these 
papen? 

Augustus.  From  the  butterman's  round  the 
comer.  While  I  mystify  your  uncle  with  them, 
you  must  get  your  "bonnet  on  and  slip  out  of  the 
front  door,  leaving  it  ajar  for  me.  I  have  a  car- 
riage waiting,  the  ring  and  license  are  in  my 
pocket,  and  you  can  guess  the  rest. 

Arabella.  Oh,  Oiu!  I  dare  not. 

Augustus.  Hush  !  Your  uncle  comes.  Obey 
my  instroctions,  if  you  love  me. 

Re-enter  Thornyback,  with  tw  large  books.  As 
he  comes  in  Arabella  dips  out,  kissing  her  hand 
to  Augustus. 

Thorny.  Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  think 
we  arc  prepared  for  our  dehghtful  task. 

Augustus.  Mv  lamented  friend  frequently 
makes  use  of  the  descriptive  terms  •  ritooral  • 


and  'folderol,'  and  I  confes  that  their  meanios 
is  obscure.  Suppose  you  take  the  Latin  Die- 
tionaiy  firrt,  and  ran  through  the  words  com- 
mencing witti  f,  o,  1,  and  r,  i,  t.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  will  select  the  papers  which  appear  to  be 
most  important. 

Thorny.  An  excellent  suggestion.  {AsiJi) 
What  a  superior  young  man.  Let  me  see; 
'  fol-de-ral,'  what  can  that  come  from  ?  '  FoUam/ 
*  foUiculus,'  or  some  other  '  fol,*  will  be  sure  to 
give  us  a  due  to  it.  {Sits  dotim  of  the  table,  and 
commences  to  study  the  dietionan.  Aucustcs 
places  a  note  «i  tht  edge  tj  the  table  and  slips  oa;, 
leaving  the  old  man  Msorbed  in  his  task.) 

Re-enter  Mm.  Fooo,  «ri/A  xinne. 

Mm.  Fooo.  Was  the  fi^y  young  gentleman  a 
teetotaler,  sir  ? 

Thorny.  Dont  interrupt  me.  Just  give  me 
an  instance  of  the  i^tication  of  this  curious 
term,  *  folderoL'  (Looks  rounds  and  misus  Au- 
gustus.)   Why,  where  b  he  ? 

Mm.  Fogg.  Just  what  I  say  myself.  And 
what's  come  of  Miss  Arabella  ? 

Thorny.  Good  heavens !  Is  it  possible  that  I 
have  been  made  a  fool  of?  {Sees  note  J)  Ah! 
what's  thb?  {Opens  it,  and  reads)  *I  knew  it 
was  no  use  asking  you  for  your  niece,  so  I  ha\'e 
Uken  her  widiont  asking.  Good-bye,  uncle; 
we  will  send  you  cards.'    Conf^ision  I 

IRsuhes  (ff. 

Mm.  Fogg.  I  knew  he  was  none  of  masXcfi 
friends.  Ah !  a  prett)'  time  I  shaU  hare  of  it 
now  Miss  Arabella's  gone.  L^^'* 

•  The  Whole.— PENELOPE. 

Characters, 

Penelope. 
Ulysses. 
Three  Suitors. 

N.B.— The  classical  costumes  required  may  be 
readily  formed  from  shawb  and  table<ot-en- 

Scwz.— Penelope's  Bower  in  Ithaca,    The  Queen 

discovered  at  her  task  ^  Bertin-wool  wori. 

Three  vacant  chairs. 

Penelope.  Ah  me  I  ah  me!  I  wonder  whether 
Troy  has  been  taken  or  not  >  What  a  bleswng 
it  would  be  for  poor  me  if  the  electric  telegrapn 
had  already  been  invented.  As  it b, I  k«>*°?* 
thing  of  mv  beloved  husband.  Though  be  » 
perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  himseM,  it  » 
quite  poBible  that  he  may  hare  been  slwn  d> 
those  horrid  Trojans.  I,  therefore,  am  quite 
justified  in  repeating  ah  xne  I 

Enter  Fimt  Surroa. 

First  8.  Adorable  queen,  I  come  to  cj*;"; 
your  prombed  hand.  I  am  sure  by  this '»««  ™* 
sUpper  must  be  finbhed.  You  had  oojj  tee^ ; 
tinyblt  of  the  toe  to  do  when  I  looked  at  tiic 
work  yesterday.  ... .      .«-w- 

PEXELOPE.  i  assure  you  it  b  still  mamplrtc. 
1  was  obliged  to  unpick  that  green  spray, '  °*" 
used  the  wrong  shades  of  wool.  r 

FiMT  S.  Say,  rather,  that  you  V^'^^Ja 
my  hated  rivi.    ObUge  me  with  his  name,  ana 

I  will  have  hb  bk)od.  A^^^hA 

Penelope.  Don't  talk  Bke  that,  )■<>«  *J^Z 
man.  Take  a  seat.  I  wiU  trj'  to  «"»»  ""^ 
slipper  while  }-ou  are  here. 

Secoxd  Suitor  comet  niwiing  w.         ^ 

Fkcond  S.  Vt'hat  do  I  hear  ?    Finl*  "*i?i; 
Then  you  wll  be  mine.    You  hare  saw 
{Kneels  and  kisses  the  queen's  hand.)  ^.^ 

Penelope.  Don't  be  absurd.    I  »?*      q^ 
make  my  choice  when  the  task  was  done, 
and  sit  down. 

Enter  Third  Suitob. 

THIRD  S.  When,  oh  when,  gf  gj^'c^l 
that  prociou*  alipper  be  hnished?   virneB 
claim  you  as  my  own  ? 
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1  bolhct  me       ihoulilrr.)   what  i  prelly  psttem  1   Ii  Ibc  jlipper 


lie  petilt  lo  'Out  roK.    It  will 


tB  aihimed  of  it 


are  huii''ii.lJDul -----------  -^--°-       -™'-"i.i-*-fc       '      °     ' 


MYSTEHIOUS  THINGS. 
By  Charles  H.  Boh  and  Wabneb  Stkrhe. 


WHEN  lo  myfirtl  tliey  toot  Uic  yonlh. 
Boid  Uie  King, '  If  I  Judge  right. 
That  boy  wilh  sitvet  Dord, 
And  s  loDg  and  clamsy  Bword. 
la  going  for  to  be  a  midBbipmite.     - 
'  Do  nothing  that  'a  bad,' 
He  Bitid  unto  ths  Itkd, 

'  And  you're  enre  to  got  on  well  npon  the  w 
If  yoa  only  do  ivhat'd  right 
Yoall  aame  ds;  be  made  a  Enight, 
An  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  K.C.B. !' 
Tlie^outU  tlien  went  on  board 
With  his  long  and  clumiy  Bword, 
And_my  ifMiul  took  him  far  awa;  to  to* ; 
But  this  wretched  lilUe  lad 
Fonnd  his  life  wqb  rerj  sad. 
For  both  Admiral  and  Captwii  bolllml  he. 


Not  caring  what  miglit  happen, 

He  knocked  down  hU  n^Jj  Cop'cn. 

And  ttue*  the  ctnel  Adminl  in  the  tea : 

Then  the  bnlwarks  leapinf;  o'er, 

He  itrack  oat  for  the  shore, 

Which  lay  lonie  flftj  milea  Dpon  his  Ice. 

Vhen  on  mad  he  gained  hia  feet, 

A  SBTage  qneen  wai  then  to  meet 

Him,  with  catling  hair  as  blaek  as  an;  conl : 

Cried  die,  ■  Oh,  chiU  of  Know  1 

I'll  nuTTj  yon  to-morrow, 

AndwTejronall  the  troobleofmytiAofc.' 


IL 
3  the  wotBhippera  thdr -flowing  hair. 
-L'    Using  my  mamd,  in  Bnlxutis  city ; 
E'en  M  thix  day  ao  man;  a  Bpatkling  bir 
Iniokea  iti  aid  to  make  h«mlf  loc^  prelty. 
Bent  low  the  wonhippen  befrae  my  firtl. 


Belbie  a  god  with  neither  mind  nor  aonl. 
Imploring,  in  a  dismal  chanted  rhyme. 
For  help  and  mercy  when  should  come  the  tim 
That  they  should  all  be  canied  to  my  trhole. 


ni, 

TTY  yikoU  he  was  a  belting  man. 
-HI-    He  might  bave  been  a  better; 
He  pocketed  wbate'er  he  'wan,' 
And  ne'ei  fbrgaTc  a  debtor. 


Mygtariout  Thinga. 

A  wagei  lost,  irhen  called  to  pay. 
He  said  he  hada't  bet  It, 
Or  elie  teal  word  he'd  gone  ftway. 
And  vuhed  that  they  might  get  it. 
One  day,  when  celling  at  a  house. 
He  wid,  'You'— "myjirrt"— 'fsllah. 
Just  tell  yODi  master  that  I'm  here ;' — 
Then,  aeizlng  an  nmbiella. 


He  Taniahed  thrangb  the  opw^door 
Eie  ten  might  liaye  been  reotoQed— 
The  footman  coming  down  the  staira 
Saw  nothing  but  my  meond. 
But  retiibatioD,  diessed  in  blue, 
With  plated  butCona  bright, 
O'ettcMk  Mm  at  the  comer. 
And  locked  him  np  that  night. 


Bread  and  Ckeeie  emd  Kitet. 


lb  anir  (t,\ittst  anJi  ^issts. 


LOTE  flading  ttade  bil.  m  man  j  trada  will, 
In  a  matter-of-bat  irorld  Uko  tbii  u, 
Foiutd,  that  if  he  would  do  anjbunneaiataU 
He  mmt  mix  bre«d  and  eheeae  with  bia  kinea. 

So  to  it  he  went,  quite  diagmled  and  nd : 
His  dorea  itole  tlie  com  from  the  poacant ; 
Whilat  ha  fai  the  milkj-wair  fbtiiid  aH  he'd  iwed 
To  make  hia  cheese  taate  Moe  sikl  pleamiL 

IMiat  a  trade  did  he  dhTe  1    He  begin  to  look  up 

Aa  he  winked  at  the  yonng-  eager  miaaes ; 

For  he  knew,  though  they  ask  od  for  the  bnod  a  ntl  a«  <Amm; 

That  ID  Cict  they  hot  CMne  fur  Ue  kiiet. 

Thia  WBt  all  vety  well  for  a  honejnMon  month, 
Then  the  thing  hecame  really  quite  ctuing ; 
For  (he  kiiaea  were  growing  quite  stale  on  tlie  dtelT, 
^'Mlst  tlie  bread  and  ttet*e  trade  oat  amating. 

Alfred  Cbovqdill. 


